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INTERESTING TOUR THROUGH THE HOLY LAND, 1819. 


From the Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1820. 


LETTER from the tevant ; by a 
MODERN TRAVELLER.* 
Larnica (Cyprus), April 10, 1810. 

MY DEAR  ladlaaaladiadl 

bb Boe will be surprised to receive a 

letter from me at such an immense 
distance, and out of Europe. If I were 
to give you an account minutely of this 
moet interesting of all journeys that I 
have tuken, I should fill quires of pa- 
per. Let me then ruo over hastily a 
short accouat of the countries through 
which [ have : 

Last August I left London for Pa- 
ne. From Paris I sailed down the 
Rhone for Marseilles. Here [ embark- 
ed for Egypt: was nearly lost in fwo 
gales of wind off Candy and Malta. Jo 
mx weeks I arrived at Alexandria, where 
I saw Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopatra’s 
Needie, the spot on which poor Aber- 
crombie laid dows bis life, and every 
object of interest in that celebrated place. 

I then crossed the Desert, arrived first 
at Aboukir Bay, where Nelson fought 
his great battle ; and, after a weary 
journey across a desert of sand, I got 
safe to Rosetta. When at Alexandria, 
I was introduced to the Pasha or King 
of Egypt, a man of remarkable talent. 

At Rosetta [ embarked in the Pa- 
sha’s barge, and sailed up the Nile; and, 

® For this letter (says the Editor of the Oxford 


caries we are mdebted to a gentieman of this city, 
who a time since received 1t from an old acquain- 
tance. 
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after two days’ sail, I arrived at Grand 
Cairo, the capital : where the throng in 
the streets appeared to me greater than 
that in the streets of London. 

I visited the Pyramids, scrambling in 
and through them; and in the last, 
opened by Signor Belzoni twelve months 
ago, are stupendous objects truly. 

After remaining here ten days,I sailed 
down the west branch: of the Nile, aad 
arrived at Damietta, where I was de- 
tained a fortnight by stormy weather. 

I embarked here,and afterwards land- 
ed at Jaffa; and as inns, aad such like 
places of accommodation, are totally 
out of the question, I put up, in the fu- 
ture stages of my journey, at the con- 
vents ; the one here is said to be built 
on the spot where the house of Simon 
the Tanner stood. 

I next proceeded to Ramah, in the 
neighbourhood of which is the tomb of 
St. George, tutelar saint of England ; 
and thence to Jerusalem, going along 
the most frightful path I ever encoun- 
tered, through rocks and precipices. 

I remained a fortnight at this most 
interesting place ; saw every thing of a 
sacred nature pointed out; was on the 
Mount of Olives, Mouat Calvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, &c. 

I went to Bethlebem, saw the Cave 
of the Nativity ; to the famous Cisterns 
of Solomon; and. after passing Ramah, 
T arrived at the Wilderness of St. John 
the Baptist, and saw his grotto. 
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The governor of Jerusalem having 
giver mpa military escort, I. proceeded 
to Jericho, thregh :.a: «wid solitary 
cauntty ; and at this place the governor 
gave ‘me ait -edditiona strong military 
escort, with ‘which 1Ntle‘army “I went to 
the banks of the Jordan, and the Lake 
of Death or Dead Sea,—a water eighty- 
eight miles in length and twenty-five 
broad, covering Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and other cities. Every thing around 
shews the terrible judgment of God : a 
dead terrific silence. Nothing grows on 
the plain, though Scripture says it was 
formerly well watered, and called “ the 
Garden of the Land.” The water is 
salt, the bitumen burns, and smells like 
brimstone. No boat was ever seen on 
it. It is indeed an awful place! But 
you shall hear more at meeting. 

I left Jerusalem finally, and took a 
northerly direction. I came, after some 
days’ journey to Bethel, where Jacob 
took the stones for his pillar. 

Afterwards I got to Samaria, and 
saw the well where our Saviour had the 
remarkable conference with the Samari- 
tan woman. On each side of the town, 
beautifully situated in a valley, stands 
Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, men- 
tioned in Scripture as the places where 
Moses commanded benedictions and 
maledictious to be pronounced. 

I next entered the grand Vale of 
Esdraeton, beyond any thing T have 
seen, called in Scripture the Gglilean 
plain, probably fifty miles long and 
twenty-five broad; which from the 
time of the King of Assyria down to 
the disastrous journey of Bonaparte 
from Egypt to Syria, has been the cho- 
sen spot for every action respecting the 
country. 

I visited Mount Hermon, at the foot 
of which stands Nain, a small village, 
where our Saviour raised the widow’s 
son to life ; two miles from which is 
Endor, where Saul had the interview 
‘“* with a woman of familiar spirit.” 

I arrived at Nazareth ; where, you 
know, our Saviour was in subjection to 
his parents. Itis a small village on 
the brow of a bill, looking down on a 
valley, and has a population of 2,000. 
Many objects of interest are shewn there. 

] then set out to make the tour of 
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Galilee, more remarkable than any oth- 
er district of the Holy Land, from the 
frequent visits of our Saviour. 

first arrived at Cana, “ where the 
modest water saw its God, and blush- 
ed ;” next to the Mountain of Beati- 
tude, named from tbe excellent sermon 
our Lord delivered, “* Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” &c. Then to the spot 
called “ the Multiplication of Bread,” 
from the miracle which occurred in feed- 
ing the multitude with the few loaves 
and fishes. 

Six miles farther on, the Lake of Ti- 
berias, or Sea of Galliee, opened up. I 
entered the town, which is walled 
round, and on the edge of the Lake, 
and could find no other place than an 
old church to repose in, built on the spot 
where the house of Peter stood. 

The Lake is fourteen miles long and 
six broad, in a deep hollow territory. I 
rode to the end of it, where the Jordan 
(entering the upper part) leaves it ; and, 
what is odd, though the Jordan passes 
through the Lake, the waters never 
mingle. I stripped, bathed, and washed 
my clothes in the Jordan. 

The whole scenery around has some- 
thing in it religiously solemn and im- 
pressive. It was here our Saviour said ° 
to Peter “ Follow me ;”. where the mi- 
raculous draught of fish took place ; 
where he rebuked the winds and waves : 
where, in short, he walked on the very 
water ! 

After passing two days here, I pro- 
ceeded ; and, after a day’s journey, got 
to Mount Tabor, where the Transf- 
guration took place,—a mountain of 
great altitude; and no pen can des- 
cribe the grandeur of the scenery. I 
was on the very top of this mountain. 
The day was glorious; aod I was 
feasted with the delicious prospect 
around. The plain of Esdraeton is 
under your feet. Mount Carmel, 
Mount Hermon, Nain, Endor, Moun- 
tains of Samaria : the whole of Galilee, 
Capernaum, Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Mount Lebanon, (like Ben Lomond, 
in Scotland,) majestically in the backs 
ground. In the whole globe there is 
not to be seen, as from this Mount, so 
much holy ground at one time. Ne- 
ver will the scene be forgotten by me. 
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I returned to Nazareth ; and, after 
remaining some days, went to Acre, 
and visited Mount Carmel, about ten 
miles distant. I went to the top, and 
saw the spot where the Prophet Elijah 
resided. The river Kishon, so often 
alluded to in Scripture, flows along the 
bottom of this mountain. 

The governor is much respected ; 
he succeeded Diazzar Pasha, one of 
the greatest Herods or Robespierres of 
the day, who struck off heads, scooped 
out eyes, and struck off noses, daily, for 
bis amusement. The present minister, 
who acted in that capacity to him, had 
his nose bit off, and an eye taken out, 
for having offended him. Many are 
the miserable objects still to be seen 
going along the streets, whom this man 
disfigured, and whom he usually called 
his marked men. 

I left Acre, and came on to Tyre, 
keeping close to the sea-side. The 
prophecy of Scripture is fulfilled, which 
declares that this place “shall be as a 
rock for fishers to spread their nets on.” 
The place is in ruins. Anciently it was 
a magnificent city, “‘ whose merchants 
were princes, whose traffickers were the 
honourable of the earth.” 

After this I arrived at Sidon, a day’s 
journey distant from Tyre, where I met 
with much attention from Lady Stan- 
hope, cousin of Mr. Pitt. She is called 
Princess here, and is greatly respected. 
I do not think she willever returo to 
Britain, but end her days at Sidon, 

I proceeded ; and, after a most toil- 
some and exhausting journey over 
chains of mountains for days, and cross- 
ing the top of Mount Lebanon, cover- 
ed witb snow, a journey that I really 
thought would have got the better of 
me, I arrived safely at Damascus ; the 
view of which, from the mountains de- 
scending to it,six miles distant, is most 
delicious. It is in the centre of a plain, 
boundless to the eye, and encircled with 
gardens to the extent of thirty miles. I 
know of no views that come near to it, 
unless it be those from Shooter’s Hill, 
or Greenwich, near London. There is 
a population of 400.000. It is almost 
death to walk about the streets in any 
other than the Turkish habit. I have 
been obliged to adopt it during the 
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whole of my route; but the strictness 
in Damascus, in this respect, is more 
remarkable than in any other part of 
the Holy Land. ‘The spot where the 
vision appeared to the first Apostle, the 
house of Ananias, and the place he was 
“* let down by the wall in a basket,” are 
shown; and thestreet called “Straight,” 
(Acts of the Apostles,) still retains that 
name. | 

I remained here eight days ; and, af- 
ter another long journey of several days, 
I arrived at Balbec, to see the famous 
ruins, At entering the town, which has 
@ population of 500, it has the appear- 
ance of one which has been severely 
bombarded. The houses arein ruins, 
and have been built like huts, in many 
parts of which. are the most precious 
carved stones, broken columns, and in- 
scriptions,—the fragments of the mass 
of ruins of the grand temple and build- 
ings contiguous. 

My eyes never have seen elsewhere, 
nor I believe ever will see, such mag- 
nificent architecture as is to be found on 
this spot. 

The origin of the place has never 
been distinctly ascertained. One ac- 
count is, that it was built for Pharaoh’s 
daughter by King Solomon; and it 
corresponds with the description of the 
palace given in 1 Kings, chap. vil. ver. 
8 and 12. A second is, it was the city 
celebrated by the Greeks and Latins, 
under the name of Heliopolis, or City 
of the Sun, and denoting by its present 
Arabic name, Baalbec, that is, the Vale 
of Baal, its connexion with the worship 
of thesun; of which Baal, the chief 
idol deity of the country, was an appro- 
priate denomination. 

In its general proportion and form, 
it is like the church of St. Paul's, Cov- 
ent Garden ; but that is quite insignifi- 
cant compared with this temple, in point 
of magnificence, structure, and dimen- 
sions. There isa noble portico, sus- 
tained by pillars of the Corinthian or- 
der, each fifty feet in height and six feet 
in diameter. 

Nothing can be more august than the 
view of the entrance, The front is com- 
posed of eight Corinthian pillars, and 
withio these, at the distance of six feet, 
are four others similar,.. “Fhrough these 
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appear the door of the temple, which is 
majestic. Itscase or portal resembles, 
in proportion and construction, the 
great marble portal at the west end of 
St. Paul’s Church, London, but vastly 
superior in point of beauty and of rich- 
ness of sculpture. The inside of the 
church appears to have been divided 
into three aisles, and lately the infidel 
Turks blew up with gun powder a su- 
perb column and arch, the only one 
which remained. Contiguous to this 
grand temple, which, in poiat of archi- 
tecture, is said to be without a fault, 
are the ruins of a palace of vast extent. 
Clusters of the finest columns are _ still 
remaining, braving the ravages of time. 
This must have been the residence of 
some powerful monarch. The stones 
are so enormous and massy, that one 
_ is sometimes really led to think the fab- 
ric could not be erected by any human 
being. Inmy life never have I seen 
any thing like them. For instance, 
there are three of these lying end to end, 
which are sixty-one yards, or 183 feet 
long. One of them sixty-three feet, the 
depth twelve feet, and breadth twelve 
feet ; and, what is remarkable, they are 
raised up into the wall about twenty 
feet from the ground. Not a foot can 
be moved, in going about the town, 
without stumbling on some precious 
« fragment, beautifully carved. 

Here I spent a couple of days ; and, 
after three days’ journey, I arrived at 
Baureuth, took a vessel, and came heré, 
op my way to Antioch and Aleppo ; 
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and from which I mean to go to Con- 
stantinople, make the tour of Greece, 
and, if it please God, Ihope to bein 
old England in winter. I have given 
you a very slight account of my travels 
in this letter, and I delay all particulars 
till we meet. 

Te would take a long summer’s day 
to impart to you the hardships I have 
encountered, the privations I have been 
forced to submit to, the hair-breadth 
escapes I have experienced, the borvid 
savage Arabs I have been among, the 
difficulties in the languages encountered. 
T travel with one servant only. 

T havea patent letter from Rome 
that has commanded at the convents all 
T could desire, and our ambassador at 
Constantinople has also sent me a fire 
man from the Grand Signior. 

In most parts of my journey I have 
been obliged to take escorts of soldiers, 
on account of the dangerous state of the 
countries. ‘The manners are totally at 
variance with those io Kurope, and eve- 
ry thing appears “passing strange” to 
a traveller, when he first put bis foot in 
this country. 

I have not met witha single English- 
man in the whole of my route. 

Do remember me kindly to good 
Mrs, [**#***#, and the accomplished 
lady we visited at Oxford, whose name 
I really forget ; and believe me my dear 
[eeeeee 

Your's truly, W.R., 


P. S.—The name of Englishman is highly respected 
in all the countries I have passed through. 


Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, January 1820. 
THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.” 


ft lyeecies are sometimes persons to 
be met with in life, whom the 
whole world seems to have conspired to 
treat with causeless and capricious in- 
dulgence, as if, ‘ mistaking the reverse 
of wrong for right,” they have imag- 
ined this would be an atonement tor 
their hourly wrongs of insulted genius 
and neglected merit. Thus we often 
see, ip ao ill-regulated and unhappy 
family, parents who are distinguished 
by their indiscriminate severity to their 


deserving offspring, fling the whole 
weight of their fondness into the scale 
of demerit and ingratitude, and like 
Titania, become ‘enamoured of aa 
ass, —and their folly becomes at once 
their punishment and their degradation, 
W ben the world is thus determined, it 
is incredible with what punctuality it 
fulfils the conditions of this compact— 
bow it praises and patronizes its adopted 
favourite—how it exaggerates all its 
merits, gives bail for all its offences,as if 
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there were no merits but what its praise 
must sanction, and no offences but what 
its protection must justify—let a being 
80 favoured and so flattered be guilty of 
every irregularity, let him have insulted 
decency, profaned religion, trampled on 
social order, and traduced constituted 
authorities, society still hugs him to her 
bosom, and whispers in a palliating 
tone that it is Alcibiades defacing the 
images of the gods—doubtless the 
— apology is sufficient—but not to me.— 
Let it be remembered, that the |'Enfant 
gaé whether in the pursery or in life 
always betrays the same tendencies— 
the same petulance, premature restless- 
ness, and disgusting frowardness. His 
is always the “vaulting ambition that 
O'erleaps itself, and falls on t’other 
side."—His too is the “tetchy and 
wayward infaocy”—or, to drop the 
language of metaphor, such a being can 
at once borrow bis subsistence from the 
powers he vilifies—accuse the atmos- 

here he lives in for the breath it lends 

1m—and insult the laws, for the pro- 
tection they afford him for abusing them. 
Yet this shall be a being flattered and 
caressed, noticed by nobles, and adarn- 
ed by women of rank and fashion. He 
shall pass like a meteor from England 
to Ireland, shedding a brilliant, ominous, 
and pestilential glare on both countries, 
aod our literary astronomers shall apply 
their telescopes, and call this newly- 
discovered planet— Moore. 

From what the eminence of Moore 
bas risen it would be rather difficult for 
candid criticism to discover. He is 
best described by negatives. He is not 
a man of superiative poetical powers— 
Lord Byron is far beyond him in.all the 
true essence of genius, in all the constit- 
ueot and elementary parts of a genuine 
poet. : 

He is not a man of profound research 
and erudition. He is no explorer of the 
untravelled deserts of the soul,—not a 
man whocan drop his line of investiga- 
tion furtber than ever “did plummet 
sound,” and bring it up tinged with the 
proof of bis startling and profound dis- 
coveries. Wordsworth, and even Wil- 
eon, and the school of lakers, with all the 
distortion of their affectation, all their 


lispiog and babyish mawkishness, all 
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the sickening and yet insulting arrogance 
of their egotism, know fhore of human 
concerns and the human heart than 
Moore does, however they disguise and 
abuse the knowledge they possess. He 
is not a man of acute and deep observa- 
tion in human life, a man skilled in de- 
tecting and tracing the changes that the 
mind undergoes from the modifications 
of society, the vicissitudes of manners 
and opinions, and from the topographi- 
cal influence of local residenee and inci- 
dental proximity to objects different 
from what it is usually familiar with. 
Scott and Hogg, and even Southey, 
know infinitely more, and have infinite- 
ly more the power of painting freshly 
and vividly the changes of the mind as 
caused by what may be called the va- 
rious dispensations of manners, often as 
powerful as the dispensations of religion 
1D producing an exterior revolution io 
the aspect of society. 

There is nothing in the writings— 
there is nothing in the mind of Moore, 
that can furnish the briliiant and chival- 
ric paintings of Scott (for Scott is a 
painter more than a poet); nothing that 
cao furnish the strong oational charac- 
terism, the wild, picturesque, and yet 
vital, delineation of the untamed feroci- 
ty of the mountain chiefs, the lifeless 
austerity, the super-human abstraction, 
the aSswres Bios, (mixed with the wildest 
enthusiasm of military glory, and the 
implacable obstinacy of Judaical perti- 
nacity, singularly and inharmoniously 
blended with the language, not the spir- 
it, of the Gospel) in his representation 
of the covenanters—nothing that can, 
in fact, give us the wild, and yet awful, 
picture of a nation in masquerade, all 
disguised, yet all known, the fantastic 
spirit of some presiding demon in the 
garb of religion, arraying all in their ap- 
propriate costume, dictating to all their 
creed of blasphemy and nonsense, fike 
the devil Milanax, in the Duke of 
Guise, prompting them with their parts 
when they fail, aod finally, dis-robing 
them of their borrowed vestments at the 
hour of their departure, and whispering 
to them the fallacy of their pretensions, 
and the awful reality of their despair. 
Such are the powerful pictures that the 
great writer we allude to has drawn of 
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periods more interesting as they become 
more obscure from the interruptions of 
time, the incuriosity of contemporaries, 
and the infidelities of tradition. 

In what, then, is Moore eminent ?— 
Not in the naked and gigantic sublimity 
of absolute genius—not in the piercing 
and profound anatomy of the human 
heart—not in the keen, various, and 
amusive display of the anomalies of hu- 
man life—not in the strong and thrilling 
personification of human passion—not 
in the salutary and heart-touching im- 
pression of one mighty moral. He has 
fluttered “* about and about” Parnassus, 
sending to us occasionally music from 
the breezes he inhales, and colours from 
the flowers he visits: but every breeze 
brings withering on its wings, and every 
flower in its fragrance reminds one of 
the blossom of the Upas Tree: it is all 
infection and death—Death not mortal 
only. In adverting to the poetry of 
Moore, I am forced to undertake a 
painful task; it is horrible to excruciate 
morbid impurity by the touch, that, in 
order to heal, must first feel, expose, 
and exasperate the seat where the venom 
is lodged—but it is necessary. 

Ofa poet in our days much is de- 
manded, and must be paid. Thank 
God, we have done with the times when 
the first writers in Britain were obliged 
to saturate a royal mistress with fulsome 
praise more prostituted (if possible) than 
her person, and to beg their “ leave to 
toil” of a wretch who sometimes sold 
It in’ the venality of regal rapacity, 
and sometimes in the comparatively in- 
noceot intoxication of the vanity of her 
feelings or her profession. Dryden,and 
Lee, and Otway, may perhaps be forgiv- 
en. Prostituted genius was their crime 
—but want was their apology. 

Has Moore such an apology? No: 
he had no need to bow the head before 
voluptuousness, or flatter royal mistres- 
ses. His errors are of his own seeking. 
His vice is his own choice. He is 
criminal, not from the necessity, but the 
love of crime. What shall we say of 
the man who, without any claims from 
personal necessity, (such as it must be 
feared far more distinguished miods, 


and far better hearts, have proved and 
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suffered,) turns volunteer in the cause 
of impurity, who blasphemes decency 
without the pretext of a bribe from ne- 
cessity, and, reversing the accusation of 
Satan, * serves the Devil for nought.” 
Such has been Moore from his youth : 
bis earliest efforts resembled a kind of 
premature dance round a Priapus. 
The loathsome obscenity, and wild con- 
tortions of his motions were forgiven, or 
overlooked. We ailfondly hoped tbat 
a phoenix would arise from the impure 
and fetid ashes of Tom Little ;—that, 
to borrow the language of *Buchanan, 
the child who had “ perfected the praise 
of the infamous phallic idol in the pro- 
cession of Jaggernaut,” might yet be- 
come a convert to Christianity, aod re- 
nounce the vile and impure idolatries of 
his infancy. 

Has this been the case—I must with 
revolting hand and pen track him tbro’ 
his course of unrepudiated indecency— 
unqualified jacobinism; and, I dread 
to add, uorepented infidelity: of the 
two former the most ample proofs are 
to be found in his writings—the last 
must be referred to his conscience ; 
and first of the first,I hesitate not to say, 
that Moore is a writer whose impurity 
is the most wilful, deliberate, and per- 
severing, that ever insulted heaven and 
contaminated society. 

The maxim of the ancient orator, 
that action—action—action, was the 
soul of oratory, appears to have been 
translated by Moore, construing the 
essence of poetry into—lust—lust— 
lust. can find nothing else in his 
writings. I bave read them all. How 
much he owes me for reading them ; 
bow much more may he owe me for 
distinguishing him as he deserves—as 
the high priest, noteven of the Venus 
semireducta, but of the “dark veiled” 
Cotytto—of the Venus yevervarss. If 
want of decency is want of sense—what 
shall we think of theman who insults 
both by going out of his way in the rest- 
less search after obscenity, wbo can pub- 
lish such lines as these :— 

Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 
For we make babies in each other's eyes. 


* Vide the worship of Jaggernaut,as described b 
uchanan himself, . : : 
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Who can insult the Deity in his wrath, 
aad bis creatures amid the terrors that 
the visible display of that wrath excites, 
even amid the brute creation, and deify 
lust in the lines that follow :— 


Loud howled the wind im the ruins above, 

And murmured the warnings of time o’er ourt head, 
While fearless we offered devotions to love, 

The rade rock our pillow, the rushes our bed. 
* * * * ° ° * * + 


I shudder to trace the rest— 


Dread was the lightning, and horrid its glare, 
But it showed me my Julia in languid delight. 


Of the Julia (whoever she was) and 
her lover, we have only to regret that 
the lightning spared two such monsters 
to insult the atmosphere they breathed 
and polluted with their protracted exis- 
tence. 

Take another specimen. Moore is 
not satisfied with the copious resources 
of his own imagination : fertile in inex- 
haustible impurity, he flies to the “ in- 
tegros fontes:’ to they French writers. 


He “ pumps for life the putrid well of ject may be proud of. 


death.” He disdains not to translate 
into English the vilest  sillinesses of 
French epigrams—for example : 


Your mother says, my little Venus, 
There's something not correct between us, 
And you’re as much in fault as 1; 

Now,on my soul, my little Venus, 
Te would not be correct between us, 
To let your mother tell a lie. 


The poetry of this morceau is as 
contemptible as its sentiment ts disgust- 
ing—ooe might exclaim with Hector 
M’Totyre, in the Antiquary, “ I vow 
{ bave not heard a worse halfpenny 
ballad ;” yet thus low can Moore de- 
scend to the worship of obscenity—oth- 
ers kueel, but he submits to grovel. 
Endowed at least with a rich and _bril- 
liant imagination,with a power of pain- 
ting all that is bright and beautiful in 
physical creation, all that is splendid 
and voluptuous in moral existence, with 
a felicitous fluency of versification “un- 
Imitated aod unimitable,’"—with a 
power of deluging the ear and soul with 
an inebriating torrent of melody; with 
all this, Moore, if I may dare to borrow 


+ Bad grammar is not scldom combined with 
ou trages of blasphemy.—Vide Paine, pasyim. 
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the application, is willing to “ count all 
things lost’’ if he “ may win” the demon 
of purity, * and be found in him ;” as 
bedoubtless will one day, howeverhe | 
may deride the creed that whispers the 
prediction. I am weary of this vile re- 
search ; it is like the loathsome labour 
of Celia’s lover in Swift. I have only 
to add, that neither time nor conscience 
have arrested the hand, or smitten the 
heart of Moore. He sings on his song 
of voluptuousness without any “ mitiga- 
tion or remorse of voice.” The “ float- 
ing brothel,” as Voltaire called the Is- 
land of Love in the Lusiad of Camoens, 
is a Duonery, a temple of vestals, con- 
trasted with the seraglio-scenes so viv- 
idly painted in the “ Veiled Prophet ;” 
itisa fountain of the nymphs, compar- 
ed with the loose, luxurious, and trium- 
pbant tide of debauchery that over- 
whelms every page of the description of 
the “ Feast of Roses.” 

This man has risen by satire, but 
what is his satire? That which the ob- 
He grasps at the 
straws on the surface, he spurns the 
pearls he has not the courage to dive 
for, I have but two pictures more of 
Moore to present, and then I have done 
with bim. Ihave seen him (any one 
may see him) seated at the piano, sur- 
rounded by simpering matrons, some 
unconscious, some but too conscious of 
the meaning of hiswarblings; rank after 
rank of beautiful unmarried females 
trembling on the verge of impurity, as 
they crowded and blushed around their 
favourite minstrel. I have seen him at 
his state dinner in Ireland, surrounded 
by tbe shouting O' Donnetis and O'Con- 
nells, and all the endless Os of Irish 
genealogy, pledging his soul tothem in 
rosy libationsof wine for his patriotism, 
and proving it by his determined irrev- 
ocuble ubsentersm; bles-ed pledge, 
such as the Irish, when flattered into 
popularity by Englixh readers and Eng- 
lish booksellers, never fail to give their 
country. I havedone with him. What 
can contempt heap turther on a man than 
to call him whut he is—a jacobin in poli- 
tics—a reckless sensuaiist in poetry—a 
practical infidel in religion. —** Such be 
thy Gods, oh Israel !” woe, woe to 
those who bow before them. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE HAVANNA. 


Cn 


From the Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1820. 


Sir, 

yor commands require of me 

more than, I fear, I am able to 
perform. You are not aware that the 
slightest exertion, even that of writing a 
note, is a fatigue in this climate; yet 
vou expect that J am to report a special 
detail of every striking object in this 
part of the West Indies. J shall, -nev- 
ertheless, make some attempts to gratify 
your curiosity. 

The poco @ poco is the motto of all 
who draw their first breath in these 
scorching climates, or who come to re- 
side in them. But, to begin, it is un- 
pleasant to announce that, since my ar- 
. Tival, for about a year, in this island, I 
have witnessed the successive extinction 
of about four-fifths of those who have 
arrived from Europe. A terrible disor- 
der, the vomito negro, better known by 
the name of the yellow-fever, almost 
invariably attacks the newly-landed. 
In vain do I enquire what is the cause 
of this disease, and whatare the reme- 
dies provided against it. The physi- 
cians of the country areas uninformed 
oo this subject as Tam; as evidently 
appears from the very different prescrip- 
tions which they distribute, and which 
all tend to one common result,—that of 
conducting their unhappy patients to the 
grave. At the same time, the negro 
women are much more successful io 
their treatment of the fatal fever than 
the regular faculty: they inspire confi- 
dence which calms the patient, and, 
then probably, Nature does the rest. 
The very captains who have brought 
away the negresses from the coast of 
Africa, are obliged to implore their be- 
nevolent assistance, and are frequently 
indebted for the preservation of their 
lives to those whom they have, by an 
abuse of civilization, deprived of their 
country and their liberty. 

It is terrible to reflect on the rapidity 
with which this disorder marks its pro- 
gress. Woetothe wretched victims 
whose consciences are notat ease! I 
have never beea absent three or four 


days without having to witness, on my 
return, the death and interment of some 
individual of my acquaintance; or,at least, 
this has occurred to me twice. The first 
instance was io that of a young French- 
man pamed St.André,who was about to 
institute a course of chemical lectures ; 
and, as he had been three years inured 
to the climate,he was considered as well- 
seasoned : the second was that of a 
youth scarcely 19,son of Darte;a young 
man of excellent education, the amenity 
of whose manners and native modesty, 
had gained him many frends. 

The Havannah is not the only seat of 
this terrible scourge: there is not a port 
in the whole island that can be deemed 
an exemption. Out of a hundred Eu- 
ropeans who disembarked two months 
ago at Nuevitay, one-half have fallen 
victims. The rural districts are more 
salubrious; yet, even there, the vomito 
negro makes occasional ravages, tho’ it 
appear with leas violence and frequency. 

The natives are not so exempt from 
the fever as is commonly imagined. If 
born in the Havannah, or the other 
ports, they are subject to a hard condi- 
tion,—that of never quitting them. 
Such as embark for America and Eu- 
rope, and even such as go and reside in 
the country for a year or two, cannot 
return without danger. I very lately 
was an eye-witness of the death ofa 
girl not more than ten years of age, who 
was boro in the Havannah, and brought 
up at a few miles distance from it, and 
who had inadvertently repaired thith- 
er, to be present at a family-feast. 

You may fancy, perbaps, that the 
disease lies dormant for six months of 
the year, when the sun is more distant 
from this part of the torrid zone; but 
this is a mistaken notion, though pretty 
generally entertained. There is nota 
day in the year that does not extinguish 
its victims, though the number is less 
considerable in our winter apd autumn, 
than in the spring and summer. It is 
now raging in all its force: the last fif- 
teen days of April proved fatal to sev- 
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enty six French ; and the English, and 
ali other Europeans, in the proportion 
of the numbers, sink under its influence. 
I am even now environed with the dying 
and the dead. If I stir out, I meet with 
huadreds of priests running and cross- 
ing themselves in all directions; some 
earryiog the viaticoum, others ghanting 
psalms or funeral dirges in the different 
paths leading to thecemeteries. If I 
remaio within doors, twenty bells are 
eonstantly telling,and strike my interior 
sense still more forcibly than the gloomy 
sceae of which I am the spectator. It 
is an additional fact, though hardly 
eredible, that even cupidity has its mar- 
tyrs. A profitable speculation must 
not be abandoned, and each nation re- 
tains its characteristic traits: the French- 
man goes down to his grave with a 
merry song, and the Englishman dies 
sulky, though with bottle in hand. 

For my part, I can neither sing nor 
drink, but fly for refuge to the country, 
where I mean to proceed with my epis- 
tle, unless visited by that obnoxious 
guest, the vemito negro. 

Here I am, then, reposing in the 
midst of a m scene, the soil cover- 
ed with volcanic reliques%and no sort of 
perspective but a few trees thinly scatter- 
ed, with no umbrage, and buta pale 
verdure, which it would baffle the im- 
agination of a Briton to conceive. 

But I must now try to entertain you 
with matters less sombrous than the vo- 
muto negro. My crossing the seas took 
up 60 days; and, on arriving, my usual 
good-humour soured inte phlegm,on he- 
holding acountry naked and parched, 
with not a flower or rivulet to be seen. 

Before we entered the Havannah, we 
vaalaies on oar left a fort named the 

oro, under the cannon of which eve- 
ry vessel must pass. The eminence on 
which it stands, its actual display, and, 
more than all perhaps, the menacing as- 
pect of the mouths of its cannon, im- 
press a majestic and imposing character 
oa its exterior. On approaching nearer 
tothe entrance, I beheld on my right a 
few scattered coustry-houses, and in the 
back-ground a village called La Salud. 
This prospect was rather agreeable and 
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In afew minutes we passed through 
the narrow channel which conducts into 
the harbour, and then we discovered on 
a sudden an immense ae an ts 
form, regaling the eye with the spectacie 
of a eaaind or mole hundred flags 
of all nations. I think the superb Tyre 
could not baveshewn a richer of more 
magnificent sea-piece. On the right, a 
thick wall conceals the city, and we 
could scarcely obtain a glimpse of a few 
sweples, whose clumsy construction 
would lead one to conceive that labour- 
ers, not architects, had been employed 
in the embellishments of the Havannab. 

Oe the left of the basin appeara 
number of houses, that make part of a 
village called La Regla, and bebind 
them is a little grove of trees, the only 
decoration of that immense basin. In 
vain we looked about for a rock with a 


_ frowning aspect, for a verdant hill or 


dale, or rows of bouses rising 1n an am- 
phitheatre over the shore, 

This haven, which is the most capa- 
cious and secure in this part of the world, 
willin time become useless, unless at- 
tention is paid to it. |The canal that 
leads to it is gradually getting narrower ; 
it has only seventeen feet of water, 
though in 1743 it was four-agd-twenty 
feet deep. The entrance too in 1743 
was sixty fect deep, but now only eigh- 
teen. The evil is well known, and it 
would be easy to find a remedy for it; 
but that species of persevering firmness 
is the very thing wherein both the pub- 
lic functionaries and individuals here 
are deficient. | 

Before I quit the haven, [ must not 
forget to mention the machine that has 
been constructed for providing vessels 
with masts; it is considered as very in- 
genious, and excites the admiration of 
foreign sailors. It was completed more 
than twenty years ago, after the designs 
of a Catalonian named Pedro Gatel ; 
but both the honour aod profit of the 
invention were engrossed by the gover- 
nor and the commandant of the marine 
of that'time. Both of them obtained 
promotion for it, while the inventor was 
not allowed even to raise his own ina- 
chine. He died some time after in in- 
digent circumstances and broken-heart- 
ed, and his widow and children are lan- 
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guishing in poverty at this day, at the 
Havannah, 

On landing, we saw before us a nar- 
row archway, that leads to the Havan. 
nah. The intermediate space is not 
above ten steps. Atevery second step 
T felt myself sinking in mire; but I ex- 
pected to find a good pavement on pass- 
ing the gateway. No such thing. On 
the right, on the left, before you, it is all 
a mudhole; and through the whole 
range of streets there was no prospect of 
getting free from it, till we arrived at the 
house we were in search of, 

The streets arenot paved, and the 
waters have no descent; hence the sur- 
face remains in a state of nature. This 
constant stagnation of the water neces- 
sarily gives rise to pestilential miasmata, 
and renders the Havannoah a sink of foul 
exhalations. As soon as we advanced 
a little into the city, we were assailed 
with an intolerable stench, which I 
could not get rid of, and my olfactory 
nerves seemed to be bewildered as much 
as they would have been among the 
drugs of twenty apothecaries’ shops. 

In going through the streets, I found 
them narrow, dirty, not laid out in 
straight lines, and inclosed with low 
houses, which have windows indeed, 
but without glass panes, and which are 
closed with wooden bars, The appear- 
ance of the people who perambulate the 
streets helped to aggravate the painful 
impressions which I felt; thousands of 
whites and negroes, most of them cov- 
ered with rags and plasters. strike a 
stranger, on his first landing, with a kind 
of horror: he soon gets rid of all his 
previous illusions, and disappointment 
intercepts the gay hopes whicb he had 
anticipated. 

In advancing thus far, I had to shield 
my face from swarms of musquetoes, 
that were annoying me with their stings ; 
and to protect my ears against the rum- 
bling of a score of bells, in eight or ten 
steeples. Sometimes it is for a dying 
person, sometimes for an interment ; 
and further off, it is a call to an office 
or ecclesiastical service. 

On proceeding to my hotel, I could 
hardly believe it one. An immense 
hall, as large a3 a barn, and almost as 
unfurnished, is the commonrendezvous ; 
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the sleeping-rooms are not much better 
than small closets, as naked as the hall. 
They enclose you within four walls, 
and the only furniture is a bedstead ; in 
which you may stow yourself, rather to 
escape from seeing and bearing, than to 
enjoy sleep or comfortable repose. Ta 
vain did I, on the first night, implore 
the aid of Morpheus. A hard thin mat- 
tress, which I got ooly by entreating 
for it, communicates an uneasy burning 
heat. Nor indeed could I doze; for 
the plaintive cries of a sick person from 
an adjacent closet casta gloomover me, 
which I could not overcome. 

It was my lot to experience all this 
the first night of my arrival. No soon- 
er had I risen, than I made enquiries 
about thesick person whose groans I 
had heard in the cell next to mine. 
They told me he was gone out, and I 
drew a good omen from this ; but learn- 
ed in the course of the day, tbat he was 
truly gone out, but it was to his last 
home ; for, very early in the morning, 
he had been removed for interment. 

Thus, dear sir, I present you with a 
faithful recital of my firstday’s incidents. 
Three parts out of four of those who 
come here are speedily surfeited, and 
reimbark immediately ; and I have ob. 
served, that the military gentlemen are 
the first to make their escape. 

Here are no external objects to amuse, 
no buildings to invite, a spectator; the 
public places narrow and inelegant, the 
houses low, as iferected in the infancy 
of the art. But what astonishes me is, 
thatio so hot a climate there is no pub- 
lic garden,—not a tree to be seen, to 
afford a little refreshing shade. In a 
word, the Havannah, in its totality and 
in its details, seems to have been built 
for such a population as it contains. 
Extreme misery in Europe exhibits no- 
thing half so hideous as the black taw- 
ny figures which here encumber the 
public ways; that part of the body 
which is not covered by filthy rags, lets 
appear plasters, cataplasms, and vesica- 
tories; we are walking not ina city, 
but in a vast infirmary. 

Persons in easy circumstances sel- 
dom stir out, or if they do, you scarcely 
ever meet them on foot. As to the 
women, whether rich or not, provided 
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they are whites, custom, that inflexible 
tyrant, forbids them the use of their 
legs, and they can only appear abroad 
in gigs or chariots, so concealed with 
cloth curtains, that even the professed 
gallant can scarcely steal a glimpse of 
them. 

Things look some little better in the 
interior of the bouses, The principal 
place, which is on a level with the 


street, isin a manner all jight, as the 


door and the windows are almost al- 
waysopen. Nor can you well desig- 
nate a proper appellation for this princi- 
pal place; for here, jumbled together, 
we find the voiture, the toilette, and the 
hed, so that it is a coach-house, a saloon, 
and a bedchamber, all inone. Though 
it stands open to the street, all the house- 
hold work is going on, and the women 
will dress and undress there as quietly 
as if no profane eye could overlook 
them. In London or Paris, sucha 
herent would soon collect a mob, 
ut here it is scarcely even noticed. 
Are morals purer in Europe? ‘This I 
will not determine ; but, assuredly, they 
are more decent. 
As the day begins to decline, you 
sally out, to console yourself, in some 
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circles, for the languor of the forenoon ; 
you introduce yourself to such as you 
have commenced acquaintance with, or 
to whom you are recommended. There 
you survey the master anu family sunk 
in a dismal solitude. You think, per- 
baps, you are come too soon; an hour 
or too passes without a single strange 
face to greet, or any to break in upon 
the tedious dryness of the conversation. 
To hold a discoure requires an effort in 
this country ; it throws you into a per- 
spiration. 

All the saloons here are uncommonly 
large. In some of these you will find 
elegant furniture ot European manufac- 
tare, but their rooms look naked enough, 
as it would require ao uphoisterer’s 
shop to supply the requisite decorations. 
Furniture here is attacked by three de- 
structive foes,—the insects, heat, and 
moisture. A new provision must be 
made every two or three years; but 
rather than incur an expense so enor- 
mous, the inhabitants preter stowing 
their piastres and ounces of gold in their 
coffers, where the sight of them, to 
minds uncultivated, yields more pleasure 
than the noble productions of taste and 
the arts, 
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W E have been so much delighted 
with this publication, that we 
sit down to the task of making it known 


to our readers with a decided conviction - 


that we can only very imperfectly exe- 
cute our purpose. Not even one of the 
giant reviews, which three or four times 
a year illuminate the literary hemisphere, 
will be able to find room for a tythe of 
the extracts which crowd upon the crit- 
ic, and demand his special notice ; what 
then can be done with our weekly sheet? 
Let us face the difficulty and see. 
Anastasius is the Anacharsis of our 
times. What the latter is to ancient, 
the former is to modern Greece. But 
his travels and adventures are more 
widely extended ; and not only Greece, 
but Turkey and Egypt, are delineated 
with a living pencil. Lady Mary 


Wortley Montague herself, does not 
present us with more genuine or more 
characteristic pictures ; and though the 
frame-work of the publication is a fiction 
of the novel genus, it is immediately 
seen that the descriptions are real, the 
facts authentic, and the whole the result 
of actual and highly intelligent observa- 
tion. Indeed if report is to be credit- 
ed, which in this case we have reason to 
believe it may, these volumes are the 
fruits of the travels of Mr. THomas 
Hopz,connected together 1n the enliven- 
ed shape of a fabulous narrative, but in 
every respect the authentic produce of 
personal remark. 

Such being the character of Anasta- 


_sius, it would be absurd to treat it as a 


romance : it is in fact, travels in Greece, 
Turkey, and Egypt, knit together by a 
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highly interesting story, and distinguish- 
ed for accurate and felicitous sketches of 
the society and manners of these coun- 
tries. With regard to the execution, 
we can truly say that it is admirable. 
Where pathos is aimed at, we often 
meet witb a simplicity and strength 


which go home to the heart; aad in 


the lighter parts there is a caustic and 
humorous vein which, except in Pigault 
Lebrun, (whose style it frequently re- 
sembles,) we have not seen equalled 
since the day of Voltaire, of whom it 
also very forcibly reminds us. 

With this general impression of the 
work, we beg to take leave of our pre- 
face. No doubt, the praise we offer is 
of the most flattering kind; but we 
will venture to anticipate that even our 
extracts will justify it, and the book it- 
self raise the eulogy still more. 

The Editor, in his preface says, that 
his aim is not wholly frivolous. 

- “In an age in which whatever re- 
lates to the regions, once adorned by 
the Greeks, and vow defaced by the 
. Turks, excites peculiar attention, he 
thought that this narrative mht add to 
our information on so interesting a sub- 
ject, not only by presenting a picture of 
national customs and manners, but by 
offering many historical and biographi- 
cal notices, not to be met with else- 
where, and yet, as far as their accuracy 
has been investigated, narrated with a 
scrupulous regard to truth :—for tho’ the 
author has probably brought forward 
under the mask of fictitious names, the 

ns and adventures of some private 
sndividuals, whom be might not have 
deemed himself warranted to drag before 
the public undisguised, he seems to 
havedescribed public events and person- 
ages witball the fidelity of an historian.” 

This, making allowance for what our 
French neighbours call the mystification, 
perfectly explains the natureof the work. 

Anastasius, the son of Greek parents 
from Epirus, but settled at Chio, where 
his father was drogueman to the 
French consul, is completely a spoilt 
child, and in consequence so refractory 
and vicious, that it was deemed expe- 
dient to educate him for the church. At 
an early age, however, he has ep amour 
with Helena, the consul’s daughter ; 
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and to avoid its natural termination, flies 
from Chio in a Venetian vessel, of 
whieh he is appointed,ad interim, cabin- 
boy. The captain of the ship does not 
avoid the pirates with all the eoxiety 
that might have been ex : it is 
therefore met with, boarded while the 
crew are all drunk, aod captured. The 
pirates and their prize are however takea 
ia turn by a Turkish frigate, and our 
hero and his companions carried before 
Hassan Pasha. The rest are dismissed 
to punishment ; but the young Greek is 
released, and gradually gets into favour 
with the Albanese drogueman of the 
Pasha, a very great personage ia his 
way. After various exploits in the war 
against the Arnaoots, he accompanies 
his patron to Constantinople ; where 
his adventures, intrigues, change of 
faith, and other incidents are detailed, 
and carry us nearly to the end of the 
first volume. His retarn to Greece, 
and obtaining, in quality of Moslemin, 
possession of his mother’s estate at Nax- 
os ; his rejection by his family ; his vis- 
it to Rhodes, and subsequent voyage to 
Egypt, where he becomes Mamluke, 
and takes partio the struggles of the 
Beys, afford other and excellent oppor- 
tunities for those traits of character, de- 


‘scriptions of scenery, pictures of domes- 


tic life, and accounts of public transac- 
tions, all of which the author paints 
with so much fidelity,naiveté,and vigor. 

This is a very rough outline of the 
story, but eur extracts will unfold it 
more amply. 

Under Hassan, Anastasius fights most 
heroically, and slays an Arnaoot leader 
in battle. The following is a neat sa- 
tire upon the customs of civilized war. 

“The head which, in imitation of my 
companions, I laid before the Pasha, he 
only treated as a football ;—an usage 
which made me feel vexed for its digni- 
ty and my own ; but when the whole 
harvest was got in, be ordered the pro- 
duce to be built into the base of a hand- 
some pyramid. The remaining Arna- 
oots, cut off at the Dervens, atterwards 
supplied its top, and thus afforded the 
inhabitants of Tripolizza a most agree- 
able vista, which they enjoy to this day. 
One of our men, indeed, attempted to 
keep back from the. common store a 
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skall of bis own collecting, meaning to 
turn it into a drinking cup for private 
use: but the Pasba severely censured 
an idea ‘so diggraceful,’ be observed, 
‘to a civilized nation like the Turks ;’ 
and was near making its author, in pun- 
ishment of his offence, contribute to the 
building materials from bis own stock.” 

Reluctantly passing over various spir- 
ited in the early part of his 
first volume, in which the talents of this 
writer are very strikiogly manifested, 
we give his account of the approach to 
Stambvol,orCoastantinople,as seen from 
the grand vizier’s ship, a three-decker. 

“ At last we entered the Boghaz !* 
Stunned by the incessant thundering 
of an almost uninterrupted succession 
of batteries, lining the shore right aod 
left all the way, I felt not the less as if 
asbaring all the bonours of their salutes, 
and could scarce repress my joy and 
exultation. Ina few hours, | was to 
behold that celebrated ‘city, whose ori- 
gin lay bid in the obscurity of ages, 
whose ancient greatness had often been 
the theme of my infant wonder, and 
whose humiliation under the Othoman 
yoke I had, in concert with my didas- 
kalost of Chio, frequently lamented 
with tears ; but which, even in its pre- 
sent degraded state, and groaning un- 
der the despotisin of the Turks—had, 
from a child, been the final object of 
all my views and wishes. 

‘‘ A most favourable wind continued 
‘to swell our sails. Our mighty keel 
shot rapidly through the waves of the 
Propontis,foaming at our prow. Every 
instant the vessel seemed to advance 
with accelerated speed ; as if—become 
animated—it felt the near approach to 
its place of rest ; and at last Constanti- 
nople rose,in all its grandeur, before us, 

“ Witb eyes rivetted on the open- 
ing splendours J watched, as they rose 
outof the bosom of the surrounding 
waters, the pointed minarets, the swel- 
ling cupolas, and the innumerable bab- 
itations, which, either stretched away 
along the winding shore, reflecting their 
image in the the wave, or creeping up 
the steep sides of the mountains, traced 

© The Boghaz : generic Turkish name for streights - 
hare applied to those of the Dardanelles. 
+ Didaskelos : a teacher. 
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their outline on the sky. At first ag- 
glomerated in a single confused masa, 
the lesser parts of this immense whole 
seemed, as we advanced, by degrees to 
unfold, to disengage themselves from 
each other, and to grow into various 
groups, divided by wide chasms and 
deep indentures,—until at last the clus- 
ters, thus far still distantly connected, 
became transformed as if by magic in- 
to three entirely different cities,t each 
individually of prodigious extent, and 
each separated from the otbers by a 
wide arm of that sea, whose silver tide 
encompassed their stupendous base, 
and made it rest balf on Europe and 
half on Asia. Entranced by the mag- 
nificent spectacle, I felt as if all the 
faculties ot my soul were insufficient 
fully to embrace its glories: I bardly 
retained power to breathe ; and almost 
apprehended that in doing so, I might . 
dispel the gorgeous vision, and find 
its whole vast fabric only a delusive 
dream 2” 

We wust now accompany our hero 
to Constantinople, in the suite of the 
Greek drogueman, “ tbe Lord Mavroy- 
eni.” His approach to the Greek 
Quarter affords an example of the accu- 
racy of bis descriptions. 

‘© It was with difficulty I could col- 
lect my scattered senses, when the time 
came to step down into the nut-shell, 
all azure and old, which waited te 
convey the Drogueman’s suite to the 
Fanar, where, with the other principal 
Greeks, Mavroyeni had his residence. 
Each stroke of the oar, after we had 
pushed off from the ship, made our light 
caick (wherry) glide by some new pal- 
ace, more splendid than those which. 
preceded it; and every fresh edifice I 
beheld, grander ja its appearance thaa 
the former, was immediately set dowa 
in my mind as my master’s habitation. 
I began to feel uneasy when I perceived 


that we had passed the hancsomest dis- 


trict, and were advancing towards a less 
showy quarter; I suffered increasing 
pangs as we were made to step eshore 
on a mean looking quay, and to turn 
into a narrow dirty lane ; and I attained 
the acme of my dismay, when arrived 


T Three entircly different citics : namely, Constan- 
tinople, Galata, and Scutari. ue 
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opposite a house of a dark and dingy 
hue, apparently crumbling to pieces 
with age and neglect, | wus told that 
there lived the lord Mavroyeni. At 
first I tried to persuade myvelf that my 
companions were joking ; buttoo soon 
assured they ooly spoke the truth, 1 en- 
tered with a fainting heart. A new 
surprise awaited me within. That de- 
spised fir-wood case of dusky brown, the 
regular uniform of all the Faaariote pal- 
aces, and which seemed so much out of 
repair, that the very blinds were drop- 
ping off of their hinges, contained rooms 
furnished in all the splendour ot Eastern 
magoificence. Persian carpets covered 
the floors, Genoa velvets clothed the 
walls, and gilt trellice work overcast the 
lofty ceilings. Clouds of rich perfumes 
rose on all sides from silver censers. 
And soon I found that this dismal ex- 
terior was an homage, paid by the cun- 
ning of the Greek gentry, to the fanati- 
cism of the Turkish mob, impatient of 
whatever may, in Christians, savour of 
ostentation or parade. The persons of 
the Fanaorite grandees were of a piece 
with their habitations. Within doors 
sinking under the weight of rich furs, 
costly shawls, jewels, and trinkets, they 
went Out into the streets wrapped in 
coarse, and dingy, and often thread-bare 
clothing.” 

Nothing can be better than the defi- 
nition of the Greek character, which is 
put into the mouth of the drogueman. 

“ The complexion of the modern 
Greek may receive a different cast from 
different surrounding objects ; the core 
still is the same as in the days of Peri- 
cles. Credulity, versatility, and thirst 
of distinctions from the earliest periods 
formed, still form, and ever will con- 
tinue to form the basis of the Greek cha- 
racter ; and the dissimilarity in the ex- 
‘ternal appearance of the nation arises, 
not from any radical change in its tem- 
per and disposition, but only from the 
incidental variation in the means through 
which the same propensities are to be 
gratified. The ancient Greeks wor- 
shipped an hundred Gods, the modern 
Greeks adore as many saints. ‘The an- 
cient Greeks believed in oracles and pro- 
digies, in incantations and spells; the 
modern Greeks have faith in relics and 
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miracles, in amulets and divinations. 
The ancient Greeks brought rich offer- 
ings and gifts to the shrines of their dei- 
ties forthe purpose of obtaining success 
in war, aod pre-eminence in peace : the 
modern Greeks hang up dirty rags round 
the sanctuaries of their saints, to shake 
off an ague, or to propitiate a mistress. 
The former were staunch patriots at 
home, and subtle courtiers in Persia; 
the latter defy the Turks in Mayno, and 
fawn upoo them at the Fanar. Besides, 
was not every common-wealth of an- 
cient Greece as much a prey to cabals 
and factions as every community of 
modera Greece? Does not every mod- 
ern Greek preserve the same desire for 
supremacy, the same readiness to under- 
mine by every means, fair or foul, his 
competitors, which was displayed by 
his ancestors? Do not the Turks of 
the present day resemble the Romans of 
past ages in their respect for the inge- 
nuity, and at the same time, in their 
contempt for the character of their Greek 
subjects ? And does the Greek of the 
Fanar shew the least inferiority to the 
Greek of the Piraeus in quickness of 
perception, in fluency of tongue, and in 
fondness fer quibbles,for disputation,and 
for sophistry ?—Believe me, the very 
difference between the Greeks of time ° 
past and of the present day arises only 
from their thorough resemblance, from 
that equal pliability of temper and of 
faculues in both, which has ever made 
them receive with equal readiness the 
impression of every mould, and the im- 
pulse of every agent. When patriotism, 
public spirit, and pre-eminence in arts, 
science, literature, and warfare were the 
road to distinction, the Greeks shone 
the first of patriots, of heroes, of paint- 
ers, of poets,and of philosophers. Now 
that craft and subtlety, adulation and 
intrigue are the only path to greatness, 
these same Greeks are—what you see 
them !” 

‘Having by his irregularities, for he 
also partakes a little of Don Juan, 
worp out the patience of bis master 
Mavroyeni, Anastasius is, un beau ma- 
tin, as our French neighbours would 
say, very coolly ordered to ‘‘ walk out 
of his house, and never to walk in 
again!” This event gives mise to 
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a new series of adventures in the Tur- 
kish capital: of these the reader will 
be enabled to form some notion, from 
a short paragraph detailing his mode of 
treatment while associated with a Jew- 
ish quack doctor, who had abandoned 
the Jess profitable calling of an old 
elothesman, for that lucrative and well 
stocked profession. 

“ The Jew (says our hero) was to 
carry his own Galen in the shape of the 
best half of an old missal, stolen from a 
Capuchin ; I undertook the medicine 
ehest, with all its pills of starch, and all 
its powcers of pipe-clay. The only 
thing I insisted upon as a sine qua non 
in the treaty, was not to appear in my 
new character in apy of the streets I had 
before frequented ; and to this ultima- 
tum ihe Jew readily enough agreed. 
Matters thus settled between us, I some- 
what dolefully exchanged my apparel 
for a dress in unison with that of my 
principal, and, alter vainly begging, ia 
gratitude for my friend Vasili’s advice, 
to have the honour of making upon him 
my first experiment in this new profes- 
sion, walked away with my grotesque 

tron. Immediately we began stalk- 
ing thro’ all the lanes and by-streets of 
the capital ; I, with a pace exactly reg- 
ulated by that of my master who walked 
before me, and both of us turning our 
heads constantly from right to left and 
from left to right, like weather cocks, to 
watch every call from a door or sigoal 
from a window ; but full as much on 
the alert to avoid old faces as to court 
the notice of new ones. 

“ Ours was an off-hand method of 
practice. As all cases were pretty much 
alike to our skill, a single feel of the 
pulse generally decided the most diffi- 
cult treatments. Our patients, chiefly 
of the industrious class, could not affurd 
long illnesses ; and these we certainly 
prevented. What most annoyed us was 
the headetrong obstinacy of some indi- 
viduals, who sometimes insisted they 
still felt disordered, when we positively 
assured them they were cured. Had 
they been killed instead, they would not 
have complained. Still more disagree- 


able incidents now and then occurred. — 


Called ia one day toa woman in con- 
vulsions, Yacoob, I kuow not why, 
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prescribed a remedy which the Turks 
regard as ao insult. Io her rage, the 
woman flew at him, and bit off half his 
ear. It was all I could doto save the 
other half. Another day (a Moham- 
medan festival) a set of merry-making 
Osmanlees insisted on Yacoob’s put- 
ting on an European dress, which they 
carried about oa a pole, that they might 
kick him through the streets asa Frank; 
and though he actually refused a fee for 
gratifying their whim,he nevertheless was 
made to go thro’ the whole ceremony.” 


We are tempted to offer another pas- 
sage from this portion of the volume, ia 
which the author describes the | astme- 
ments of a Parsee. 

‘One evening, as we were returping 
from the Blacquernes, an old womaa — 
threw herself in our way, aod taking 
hold on my master's garment, dragged 
him almost by main force after her into 
a mean looking habitation just by, 
where lay on acouch, apparently at 
the last gasp, a man of foreign features. 
‘T have brought a physician,’ said the 
female to the patient, ‘ who perbape 
may relieve you.—‘ Why will you,’ 
answered he faintly, ‘still persist to 
feed idle hopes! I have lived an out- 
cast : suffer me at least to die in peace; 
nor disturb my last moments by vaia 
illusions ! My soul pants to rejoin the 
Supreme Spirit ; arrest not its joys : it 
would only be delaying my eternal 
bliss!" As he spoke these words, 
which even struck Yacoob sufficiently 
to make him suspend his professional 
grimace, the Jast beams of the setting 
sun darted across the casement of the 
window upon his pale yet swartby fea- 
tures. Thus visited, he seemed for a 
moment to revive. ‘ I have always,’ 
said he,’ considered my fate as connec- 
ted with the great luminary that rules — 
the creation. I have always paid it 
due worship, and firmly helieved I 
could not breathe my last whilst its 
rays shone upon me. ‘Therefore carry 
me out, that [ may take my last fare- 
well ofthe heavenly ruler of my earth- 
ly destinies 

“ We all rushed forward to obey the 
But the stairs being too 
Narrow, the woman only opened the 
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window, and placed the dying man be- 
fore it, so as to enjoy the full view of 
the glorious orb, just in theact of drop- 
ping beneath the horizon. He re- 
mained a few moments in silent adora- 
tion ; and mechanically we all joined 
him in fixing our eyes on the object of 
his worship. It setin all its splendour; 
and when its golden disk had entirely 
disappeared, we looked round at the 
Parsee. He too had sunk into ever- 
tasting reat !” 


The description of the Bagnio is 
powerful and original : 

‘«¢ The vast and high enclosure of the 
Baguio, situated contiguously to the ar- 
senal and the docks, contains a little 
world of its own, but a world of wail- 
ing ! One part is tenanted by the pris- 
oners made on board the enemy’s ships, 
who, with an iron ring round their legs, 
await in this dismal repository their 
transference on board the Turkish fleet. 
This part may only be called a sort of 
purgatory. The other is bell ia perfec- 
tion. Itis the larger division, filled 
with the natural subjects of the Grand 
Signior, whom their real or supposed 
misdemeanors have brought to this 
abode of unavailing tears. Here are 
confined alike the ragged beggar urged 
by famine to steal a loaf, and the rich 
banker instigated by avarice to deny a 
deposit ; the bandit who uses open vio- 
lence, and the baker who employs false 
weights; the land robber and the pirate 
of the seas, the assassin and the cheat. 
Here,as in the infernal regions, are min- 
gied natives of every country—Turks 

reeks, Armenians, Jews and Gipsies ; 
and here are confounded individuals of 
every creed—theMohamedan,theChris- 
tian, the Hebrew and the Heathen. 
Here the proud and the bumble, the 
opulent and the necessitous,are reduced 
to the direst of equalities, the equality 
of torture. But I err: for should 
some hapless victim—perhaps guilty of 
no other crime but that of having ex- 
cited the Sultan’s cupidity, still wear 
on his first entrance the livery of better 
days, his more decent appearance will 
only expose bim to harsher treatment. 
Loaded with the heaviest fetters, link- 
edto the most loathsome of malefac- 
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tors, he is compelled to purchase every 
alleviation of his burthen, every miti- 
gation of his pain, at the most exorbi- 
tant price; until the total exhaustion 
of bis slender store bas acquired bim 
the privilege of being at least on a level 
with the lowest of his fellow sufferers ; 
and spared additional torments, po 
longer lucrative to their inflictors. 
“Every day a capital fertile in crimes 
pours new offenders into this dread 


_ receptacle ; and its high wall and deep 


recesses resound every instant with im- 
precations aod curses, uttered in all the 
various idioms of the Othomao Em- 
pire. Deep moans and dismal yelis 
leave not its disinal echoes a moment's 
repose. From morning until oight, 
aod from night until morning, the ear 
is ‘stunned with the clang of chains, 
which the galley-slaves drag about 
while confined in their calls, and which 
they still drag about when toiling at 
their tasks, “Linked together two and 
two for life, should they sink under 
their sufferings, they still continue thus 
linked after the death of either; and the 
man doomed to live’ on, drags after him 
the corpse of his dead companion. In 
no direction can the eye escape the 
spectacle of atrocious punishments, and 
of indescribable agonies. Here perhaps 
you see a wretch whose stiffened limbs 
refuse their office, stop suddenly short 
in the midst of his labour, and, as if al- 
ready impassible, defy the stripes that 
lay open his flesh, and wait in total im- 
mobility the last merciful blow that is to 
end his misery ; while, there, you view 
his companion foaming with rage and 
madoess, turn against his own person 
his desperate hands, tear his clotted hair, 
rend his bleeding bosom, and dash to 
pieces his head against the wall of his 
dungeon. 

‘“* A long unpunished pirate, a libe- 
rated galley-slave, Achmet-reis by 
name, was the fiend of bell who, by his 
ingenuity in contriving new tortures,and 
his infernal delight in beholding new 
sufferings, had deserved to become the 
chief inspector of this place,and the 
chief minister of its terrors. His joys 
were great, but they were not yet com- 
plete. Only permitted thus far to exer- 
cise his craft on mortals, he still was 
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obliged to calculate what degree of ago- 
oy the human frame could bear, aod 
to proportion the pain he inflicted 
to the powers of suffering which man 
-possessed, lest, by despatching his vic- 
tims too soon, be should defeat his own 
aim. He was not yet received among 
bis brother damons, in the blissful 
abodes where torments do not kill, 
aod where the sufferer’s pains might be 
increased in an infinite ratio. 

** Of this truth, the very hour of my 
arrival bas afforded him a sorely la- 
mented proof! An Armenian cashier, 
suspected of withholding from the Sul- 
tan—sole heir to all his officers—the 
deposit of a deceased Pasha, had just 
been delivered over into Achmet’s 
bands; and many were the days of 
bliss to which the executioner looked 
forward in the diligent performance of 
his office. Onthe very first applica- 
tion of the rack, out of sheer malice, the 
Seraff expired ! 

“ ‘Two days later, the whole of Ach- 
met's prospects of sublunary happiness 
were near coming toa close. Some 
wretches, driven by his cruelty to a 
state of madness, had sworn his destruc- 
tion. Their hands, tied behind their 
backs, could be of no use to them in ef- 
fecting their purpose. They determined 
to crush him with their bodies. All 
at the same instant fell with their whole 
weight upon the executioner, or upon 
their own companions already pressing 
to the ground the prostrate mounater, in 
hopes of burying his corpse under a 
ving tumulus. But Achmet’s good 
star prevailed :—ere yet his suffocation 
was completed, soldiers rescued the 
miscreant. He recovered, to wreak on 
bis disappointed enemies his fiercest 
vengeance. Their punishment was 
dreadful! Sanguinary but not cruel, 
prove to shed blood in anger, yet shud- 
dering at torture, I was horror-struck at 
the scene, and the yells of the victims 
still ring in my ears.” 


The horrors of this scene.are dread- 
fully aggravated by the introduction of 
the plague ; and we proceed to quote 
another example of deeply affecting 
composition— 

D ss atngnevum vor 7. 
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“The scourge bad been’ expected 
for some time. By several of the pris- 
oners had the frightful hag, its harbin- 
ger, been distinctly seen hovering with 
her bat’s-wings over our drear abode, 
and witb her hooked talons number- 
ing one by one ber intended but still 
unsuspecting victims, In the silence of 
the night she had been heard leisurely 
calling them by their names, knocking 
at their several doors, and marking with 
livid spots the damp walls of their cells*. 

“ Nothing but the visitation of this 
destructive monster seemed wanting to 
complete the horrors which surrounded. 
me : for if even, when only stalking 
forth among men free to fly from its 
approach, and toshbrink from its con- 
tact, the gaunt spectre mows down 
whole nations like the ripe corn in the 
fields, it may be imagined what havoc 
ensues when it is permitted to burst 
forth from the inmost bowels of hell, in 
the midst of wretches close-wedged in 
their dungeons, or linked together at 
their tasks, whom it must trample down 
to the last, ere it can find a vent in 
space. It is there that,—with a focus 
of infection ready formed, a train of 
miasma ready laid on every side,— 
though this prime minister of death 
strike at random, it never misses its 
aim, and its progress outstrips the 
quickness of lightning or of thought. 
It isthere that even those who thus far 
retain full possession of health, already 
calculate the hours they still may live ; 
that those who to day drag to their 
last abode their lifeless companions, to 
morrow ure laid beside them ; and that 
those who are dying, make themselves 
pillows of the bodies not yet cold of 
those already dead. It is there that 
finally we may behold the grim des- 
troyer, in one place awaited in gloomy 
silence, in another encountered with 
fell imprecations, here implored with 
anxious cries, there welcomed with ea- 
gerthanks, and now perhaps received 
with convulsive laughter and mockery, 
by such as, trying to drink away its ter- 
rors, totter on the brink of the grave,from > 


drunkenness as well as from disease. 
a ca ae 
* This description of the plague is conformable to 
the form in which Greek superstition embedirs that 
disease. , 
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“The before busy bee-bive of the 
Bagnio, therefore, soon becamea dread- 
ful solitude. Its spacious inclosures, 80 
lately teeming with tenants of every 
description, now began to present a 
void still more frightful than its former 
fulness. Universal silence, pervaded 
those endless galleries, but a few days 
before re-echoing with the confused 
din of thousands of prisoners, fighting 
for an inch of ground on which to lay 
their aching heads ; and nothing any 
longer appeared that wore a human 
ehape, except bere and there some livid 
skeleton, which, as if again cast up by 
the grave, slowly crept along the clam- 
my walls. When however the dire 
disease had devoured all that could of- 
fer food to its voracity, it gradually 
fell like the flame which bas consumed 
its fuel ; and at last became extinct. 
What few miserable remains of the 
former population of the Bagnio bad 
escaped its fury, were again restored to 
the regular sufferings of the place, sus- 
pended during the utmost height of the 
desolation.” 


From this excellent description of the 
public prison of Constantinople, we 
further extract the author’s portrait of 
a Maynote chief whom he met there, 
and whose resemblance to the hero of 
Lord Byron’s Corsair will render it still 
more interesting to the admirers of his 
Lordship’s poetry. 

“There are men so gifted, as, in 
whatever situation fate may place them, 
still contrive to inspire a certain awe and 
respect ; and though fallen through dint 
of adverse circumstances into the most 
abject condition, still to retain over them 
ao innate superiority. Of this sort was 
Mackari. He had been one of the 
chieftains of that small tribe of moun- 
taineers, pent up in the peninsula of 
Mayno, who, like greater nations, claim 
dominion over the seas that gird their 
native rocks. He had only considered 
himself as acting conformably to his 
natural right, in capturing the vessels 
that trespassed on his domain without 
purchasing his permission ; and in his 
conduct he neither discerned injustice 
nor treachery. His lofty soul therefore 
still preserved all its dignity amid his 
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fallen fortunes. Patient under every in- 
sult, unruffied by torture, he was never 
heard to utter a sigh, to offer a remon- 
strance, er to beg a mitigation of his suf- 
ferings. Even when his keepers, una- 
ble to wrest from his scornful lip the 
smallest acknowledgement of their inge- 
nuity in torturing, began to doubt their 
own powers, and, irntated at his very 
forbearance, resolved to conquer by a 
last and bighest outrage bis immoveable 
firmness ; when with weights and pul- 
lies they foreed down to the ground that 
countenance, which, serene in the midst 
of suffering, seemed only fit to face the 
Heavens ; when they compelled him, 
whose mental independence defied all 
their means of coercion, constantly to 
behold the fetters that contracted his 
body, they only succeeded to depress his 
earthly frame ; they were not able to 
lower bis unbending spirit. Still calm, 
still serene as before, he only smiled at 
the fresh chains with which be was Joad- 
ed; and at each new fetter added to 
his former shackles, his mind only 
seemed to take a loftier flight. 
‘*Yet,impassible as he appeared to bis 


own woes, was he most feelingly alive . 


to those of his companions. Of every 
new hardship which threatened to in- 
crease their sufferings, be uniformly 
stood forward to court the preference ; 
and while his fortitude awed into si- 
lence the useless complaints of his troop, 
his self-devotion still relieved its real 
misery. One day when a ferocious 
soldier was going to fell with his club 
the comrade of Mackari’s fetters, whom 
his manacled hands could not save from 
the blow, he opposed to the frightful 
weapon all he could command, his arm ; 
which, broken by the stroke, fell by his 
side a wreck.” 

“Thus did the Mavoote captain's 
former crew still view io their chief, 
though loaded with irons like them- 
selves, not only the master to whom 
they continued to pay all the obedience 
they could shew, but the protector on 
whom they depended for all the com- 
fort they could receive. His very 
keepers were unable in bis sight to 
shake off the awe felt by all who ap- 
proached him. They confessed by 
their fears their nothingness in bis pre- 
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sence : they scarce could derive a suffi- 
cient sense of security from all the fet- 
ters which they had heaped upon their 
victim ! In vain would he bimself with 
a bitter and disdaioful smile point to 
his forlorn state, and ask what they ap- 
prebeaded from one on whom they 
might trample with impunity? The 
mere sound of bis voice seemed to be- 
lie bis words. It was the roar of a lion, 
dreaded even when emitted through 
the bars of his cage. And when, with 
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shackles somewhat loosened in order to 
perform his daily labour, Mackari 
was enabled to raise his head and to 
resume his erect posture; when his 
majectic forehead shone far above the 
brows of his tallest companions; he 
looked like the cedar of Lebanon which, 
though scathed by the lightning from 
Heaven, still overtops all the trees of 
the forest ; and the wretches to whose 
care be was committed, used imme- 
diately to recede toa fearful distance.” 


LIVING INHABITANTS OF A FORMER WORLD. 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, Jan. 1820. 


LIVING TOADS FOUND IN STONES ARE PRODUCTIONS OF THE FORMER WORLD. BY THE REC- 
TOR OF PABSDORF. 


v THE occurrence of living toads in 
-™ stones, is one of the most remark- 
able facts in natural history. Amongst 
many examples of this sort, we shall 
mention a few which put the matter be- 
yond all doubt. A living toad was 
found in a large stone, at Newark on 
* Trent, in England. It was ofa white 
colour, measured three and a half inch- 
es, but appeared incapable any more of 
bearing the light. For all its motions ar- 
gued an incompatible state, and an hour 
afterwards it died. But in this time it 
was seen by several hundred people. 

To a stone quarry, near Cassel, the 
workmen discovered three living toads 
lying together in a stone four feet long, 
three feet broad, and as many high, on 
the outside of which, before it was bro- 
ken, not the slightest trace of an aper- 
ture was to be discovered. It was with 
difficulty that these animals could be 
brought from the spot they lay in, and 
as soon as they were taken out, they 
hopped in again. They appeared at 
first to be quite lively in the grass ; but 
they died in half an bour. 

The fact cannot, therefore, be dispu- 
ted, and I could, were it necessary to 
prove the truth of these appearances, 
quote many instances of this sor(;which 
have been recorded. Some time since 
a living toad was found in slate, at Ru- 
thenberg on the Saale. We shall not, 
therefore, detain ourselves longer on this 
point, but endeavour rather to explain 
the matter. Every thinking reader, 


who has not heard of this phenomenon, 
will consider such as wonderful, and 
many even unaccountable. It appears 
also at first sight to be impossible for a 
creature to be inclosed in stone, such a 
length of time, without dying of hunger, 
or being suffocated. 

Naturalists have endeavoured, to be 
sure, to shew, how this is possible ; but 
no one has, if I remember, explained in 
what manner and when these animals 
came into the stones. 

In order to solve the first problem, it 
is said, the stone in which the toads ex- 
isted, was probably a porous sandstone, 
which imbibed moisture from rain, 
which the animal inspired by means of 
its pores, or its sucking warts. For these 
animals can be kept long alive on wet 
blotting paper, which is moistened from 
time to time. It is also koown that 
toads and frogs are very tenacious of 
life, and can fast a long time. 

Ao English naturalist made a trial, 
how long he could keep a toad without 
nourishment ; he placed it in a pot,and 
buried it ia the ground, closing it care- 
fully. He forgot by chance to dig up the 
pots until 2 or 3 years were elapsed. He 

ound his toad still living, and buried it 
a-fresh. We have to wait the issue. 

Bat this explanation does not appear 
quite satisfactory tous. Such a creature 
can be preserved living by means of 
moisture or water, for a_ certain time. 
But many thousand years, how would 
that be possible? For we cannot ad- 
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mit of a shorter period, since which our 
rocks, even siate, lime, and sandstone, 
and who knows, even if it were a porous 
sandstone in which the toads lived. 

We can more easily explain how such 
an animal can exist and be preserved in 
a tree. Fora living toad has been found 
in the cavity of a tree, which, according 
to its rings, must have been more than 
80 years old. It probably had crept 
into a hole of one of its boughs, and had 
not been able to come out again ; and 
the opening had in the course of time 
completely closed. Here it could ea- 
sier subsist, than in hard stone, but the 
sequel will show, that the preservation 
of these animals does not depend upon 
nourishment, but upon another circum- 
stance, and quite other causes. We 
come now to the second question, how 
and when the toads came into the stones. 
In order to render this clear to ourselves, 
we must remember, that besides our own 
present world, one has already preceded 
it, which contained, as ours, terrestrial 
and marine animals. Yet there was a 
time, when the whole continent was but 
an immeasurable ocean ; as the secon- 
dary mountains,with their petrified beds 
of muscles, fishes, and sea productions 
prove. Afier some unknown great ca- 
tastrophe, which our earth suffered, the 
sea at length disappeared, and from a 
world of walers arose, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, a world of land. 
There, where at present the plough 
turns up the soil, and countless corn 
fields shine with their golden harvests, 
where immense forests spread forth 
their luxuriant trees, amongst which 
numerous wild animals sport, where 
hills and mountains raise their varied 
summits, where herds of cattle graze, 
where rivulets and rapid streams wind 
thro’ the vallies, and where cities and 
villages are now situated, there formerly 
raged the waves of this ocean—there 
swarmed hosts of animals, of number- 
less forms and magnitudes. 

At the command of the Almighty the 
waters disappeared, and with them the 
then existing world of marine animals 
and of plants, which were thus placed 
upon the dry land. 

The bowels of the earth have preserv- 
ed to our times the remains of such only 
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as have withstuod decay, and have be- 
come petrified. And the bottom of the 
sea became dry land, and the slime and 
mud it had left behind was hardened 
into stone. But another terrestrial 
world, besides the one of water above. 
mentioned, must have existed before the 
present one was formed. This can be 
seen from the numerous remains of ter- 
restrial animals and productions which 
we find in different countries,and which 
do not belong to the present period of 
the earth. There areas many and as 
large forests under the earth as there are 
above it, which have been burned thou- 
sands of years ago, and have been trans- 
formed into coal. There were former- 
ly as many, perhaps more, large and 
small animals on the earth than there are 
at present. We must therefore suppose, 
that the sea and dry land have been 
continually changing places with each 
other on the surface of our earth, and 
that after each change of this descrip- 
tion,'a new creation of animals and plants 
took place on it. For this reason we 
find, that wood in a state of coal, and 
the bones of quadrupeds, occur inter- 
mixed with marine productions in the 
same bed ; nay, even under the bottom 
of the sea we discover river muscles,and 
the beds of former great rivers. It may 
be conjectured, that at a future transfor- 
mation of the earth new intermixtures 
will arise, and the productions of our 
present world will be united with those 
of a former one, and rest with them in 
one common grave, in order to make 
place for a new and better world. It is 
impossible to determine the time when 
the last great transformation took place, 
which caused the former world to make 
place for this, But every one who knows 
how much time is necessary to produce 
anew creation of plants and animals 
out of the bosom of the earth, according 
to the laws of nature, must easily discern 
that many centuries must have passed 
away since that great catastrophe hap- 
pened. 

The living toads already mentioned 
must have been inclosed in their stony 
prisons during this last revolution of the 
globe. For oa the present period of 
the earth having commenced, and the 
productions of the former world being 
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buried in mud and slime by the over- 
flowing of the sea, the whole surface of 
the earth became turned into solid strata 
by some unknowa process of nature, 
and out of the sand-banks and coral 
reefs of the sea, arose the secondary 
limestone and sandstone mountains, 
The toads of the former world met with 
the same fate as its fish and other ani- 
mals ; they were covered and buried 
with mud. They would have perished 
like their fellow creatures, in water or in 
mud, had not their peculiar organization 
prevented this. These animals possess 
the property of sleeping and remaining 
in a state of torpor during the winter, 
without having occasion for any nour- 
ishment during the whole period. 
Frogs are often to be found, in winter, 
in ice, and On its thawing, they are again 
revived. And it is well known, that 
frogs and toads, when the weather is 
warmer thao usual in the spring, come 
forth from their holes in tbe earth, and 
commence a new life. During the great 
revolution of our globe, just mentioned, 
when the whole animal and vegetable 
creation was buried under mud and 
earth; these toads met with a similar 
fate, and were inclosed in their stony 
prisons until they were released from 
them by accident. They were obliged 
to repose in them some thousand years 
ip a state of sleep, having no other 
means io their power, otherwise they 
would have had a like fate with millions 
of fishes and terrestrial animals, which 
perished and became petrified. 

But it may be said, that these toads 
might have been inclosed in stone at a 
later period, as these animals are fond 
of creeping into holes and cavities of 
the earthin order to sleep the winter. 
Even the toads which were found in- 
clused alive in a tree must have cone 
there in this manner. It is also known, 
that in limestone quarries, new rocks, 
as calc-tuff, &c., are formed during a 
comparatively short period of time, and 
that these animals might, perhaps, have 
been inclosed through these means. 
But if insects of a former world could 
be preserved in amber, and mammoths 
in their full flesh in ice, a toad of the 
primeval world could well exist alive 
in stone, until the preseat world, as it is 
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very tenacious of life, and has the ad- 
vantage of being ableto passa long 
time without nourishment, in a state of 
torpor or sleep. The fact is sulla 
problem which naturalists or zoologists 
will alone be capable of solving: and 
which would be effected by anatomising 
one of those fossil toads with the view 
of ascertaining if itis an animal of the 
preseot or of the former world. The 
white colour, which the English 
toad had, leads us to suppose it as prob- 
able that it did not belong to our world, 
provided the length of time and the 
want of wir and nourishment had not 
changed its natural colour and bleached 
its body.—In the mean time, if such an 
animal can exist for years in ao old 
tree, or even in a stone, it is also capable 
of being preserved in a stony prison 
thousands of years, because, being 
asleep and in so confined a situation, no 
exhalation takes place from it, and, 
therefore, there is no occasion to replace. 
the lost animal juices by various nour- 
ishment. |§ Wonderful phenomenon! 
The toad, this ugly and much despised 
animal, was of all others the. only one 
capable of undergoing this experiment 
of nature, and, thereby, of viewing a 
second time the light of the world. All 
others, the most noble creatures, evep 
man himself, had it not in his power to 
live to see such a blessing. Man, with 
his fellow creatures, could only pass 
into the new world ina petrified state, 
the insects of a former world could oaly 
be preserved from complete ruin in am- 
ber, and the mammoth be partially pre- 
served in ice, but the toad was capable, 
on account of its tenacious powers of 
life, and its peculiar nature, to pass 
from the old world into the new one in 
a living state, and by these means to be 
snatched from destruction. It has seeo 
two worlda, having been ao inhabitant 
of the old as well as the new one. ‘It 
has twice trodden the theatre of the 
world ! 

How many useful considerations does 
the discovery not give rise to! How 
many weighty truths may not be traced 
from it! 

These toads, therefore, furnish us 
with a fresh proof of a former world. 
For, if they do nat belong to our world, 
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but are different from the present aai- 
mals of the same species, which, how- 
ever, must be more decidedly . proved 
than at present, it is clear tbat there 
have been formerly other animals in the 
world than ours. Should they prove to 
be a new species, we shall have discov- 
ered a new race of aaimals of a former 
world, and thus add one more to those 
already knowa. It were oaly necessa- 
ty that Cuvier should discover or exam- 


me such a toad found in stoia, aad per-. 


haps one more would be immediately 
added to the number of primeval ani- 
mals discovered by him. 

But the circumstance gives rise to 
other considerations ; if the philosopher 
takes pleasure in endeavouring to pene- 
trate the depths of futurity, and in ex- 
ploring the future fate of our wosld, and 
of his fellow-creatures ; it cannot be less 

' agreeable and instructive to him to in- 
vestigate the past, and to read the for- 
mer fate of our present earthly inhabi- 
tants by the remains of a former world. 
Such an enquiry makes us acquainted 
with numerous ivteresting facts, and we 
shall now present our readers with a 
few of these. 

We fancy ourselves standing in the 
subterraneous caverns of a great lime- 
stone mine, and admiring the immense 
masses of rock, with its different layers 
and strata. Onnearer inspection, we 
find that these masses of limestone teem 
with millions of shell-fish, and other re- 
mains of a former world, which must 
have ceased to exist thousands of years 
ago; that we are even standing ona 
former bottom of the ocean, and are 
surrounded by millions of marine ani- 
mals, and other productions of the sea. 
On searching,we soon find a cornu am- 
monis, whose species is now extioct in 
the world; then a nautilus, now a 
gtyphite, ora turbinite, or a pectinite, 
&c. &c. In these we discover beings 
which have a similitude to our present 
inhabitants of the ocean, but are differ- 
ently constructed. Here we discover a 
petrified fucus, and remark in it the 
branch of a former marine plant. There 
we notice the remains of an encripite, 
or lily stone, and discover, them to 
have been formerly marine animals of a 
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remarkable nature. Here, we even find 
a touih, and recoguise it to have belong- 
ed to an unknown animal of the former 
world,-or of a fish whose race has been 
destroyed in a greatrevolution of the 
earth. There we discover a thigh-bone 
lying under tbe ruins of the former 
world, aod immediately pronounce it 
to be part of a palaotherium. Wecan- 
not help expressing the most earnest 
wish to be better acquainted witb this 
world of plants and animals for ever 
passed away. We often, in imaginae 
toa, fancy to ourselves the delight we 
would experience could we have sees 
the former world, with its various pro- 
ductions, in their natural and living 
state, ia order to compare them with 
their present terrestrial creation! but 
this is a wish which cannot be gratified. 
Weare only capable of judging, fror 
the scanty remains of the uumerous 
productions of that early period, of their 
existence and properties. _—If the earth 
is to be again inundated with water, 
and its inhabitants destroyed and again 
peopled, the inhabitants of the new 
world wili form nearly the same con- 
ception of the animals and vegetables of 
the preseat world as we form of those 
of the world which has preceded the 
present. But the ideas thus formed 
wili be very imperfect. But do not let 
us make too hasty conclusions! On 
finding a piece of amber, we discover 
in it an insect of the former world, in 
all its natural beauty and form, as it has 
lived aod breathed. At another time, 
in breakinga rock in pieces, in order to 
examine its correspondent parts, and to 
ascertain if it contains any marine orga- 
nic remains—and behold! our wish of 
beholding animals of the former world 
alive ia their natural form, is pow ac- 
complished. A living creature of the 
former period of the earth, a toad, which 
has withstood the decay of thousands 
of years, springs out of its prison, in” 
which it has beeo secured against every 
injury. It awakes from its slumber, 
on bebsiding the renewed light which 
beams around it, and of whose benefi- 
cial influence it has been so long depri- 
ved, in order to convince us of the real- 
ity of a former world, and then after a 
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short second existence, falls into an 
eternal sleep. 


Such are the geological speeulations of J. G. J. Bal- 
lenstedt, rector of Pabsdorf,in the dueby of Brunswick. 
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They are infinitely more amusing than the minerale- 
gical visions offered to the imaginations of philose- 
phen, by our Geological Societies and Mineralogicds 
Travellers.— Editor of Blackwood's Mag. 


POPULAR TRADITION RESPECTING STEIN CASTLE. 


aa 
From the Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1820. 


DESCRIPTION Of STEIN CASTLE in the 
TYROL ; ina recent LETTER from 
a Lavy, travelling in thut country. 

QO‘ approaching Stein, the country 
becomes more and more romantic. 

The small rivers Alz and Trauo flow 
through a delightful vale, skirted by the 
Majestic mountains of Tyrol. In the 
centre of this valley is a lofty hill, cov- 
ered from its base to its summit with 
firs and other treess and displaying on 
its ridge the ruins cf an ancient castle of 
the twelfth century. Tales, which may 
be partly true and partly fabulous, are 
still related at this time, of the horrible 
acts of the individual by whom it was 
built. Heistz de Stein, says popular 
tradition, was the terror of his time; the 
neighbouring princes even dreaded this 
cruel and ferocious man. It is said that 
this knight and robber caused to be con- 
structed beneath his castle two subter- 
raneous passages hewn out in the rock, 
one of which being of a great depth,was 
a league ip extent,and reached to ‘T'ros- 
bourg, while the other extended five 
leagues as fer as Denglein. It is also 
said that these passages were sufficiently 
lofty to enable Stein and bis followers 
to pass thro’ them on horseback. One 
of them had a concealed outlet in the 
centre of a thick forest, whence he rush- 
ed suddenly, with his armeu followers, 
on the surrounding dwellings, laying 
waste entire villages, and even towns, 
It is asserted, that this monster of fe- 
rocity massacred in these darksome cav- 
erns,with the help of a machine of dead- 
ly contrivance, all the workmen, to the 
amount of several hundreds, who bad 
built bis formidable custle, and 
hewn out the passages,—to the end that 
no one should remain, to betray the se- 
cretof his subterraneous ahode ; for 
there it wes that he spent his nights, 
sallying out from his obscure retreat, to 
plunder and devastate. 


He oftentimes 


dragged from their families beautifui 
girls, or married females, whom he put 
to death, after having satiated his brutal 
desires. One of his wretched victims, 
however, had a sufficient ascendancy 
over this villain, to be allowed to com- 
plete the term of ber pregnancy,and was 
delivered of a male infant. By diot 
of flattery and caresses, she succeeded 
ip prevailing on him to allow the child 
to live, on the condition tbat he should 
be exposed in the neighbourhood of a 
village. Stein himself accompanied her 
with the iofant to the spot she had se- 
lected. Shortly after, the unfortunate 
motber projected a plan of escape from 
the den in which she was immured ; this 
her ferocious tyrant discovered, and sub- 
jected her to the fate which had over- 
taken so many other of his female vic- 
tims. The exposed infant having been 
found by a rich farmer, was conveyed 
to his home, and carefully reared, as if 
he had been his own son. Not 
having any children ‘of their own, 
he and his wife bestowed on bim all 
their tenderness, and had the satisfac- 
tion to find it was not ill placed. From 
bis father he inherited” bodily strength 
and martial courage ; he possessed the 
beauty and mildness of bis mother ; and 
his amiable parents by adoption inspired 
in bim nobleness of mind, the love of 
virtue, and the utmost abhorrence of 
cruelty and injustice. Ardent and val- 
orous, this child swore, from his tender- 
est infancy, tbat, as soon as he could 
carry arms, he would rid the world of 
the monster by whom the whole of the 
adjacent territory was laid waste. The 
heroic youth did not suspect that this 
virtuous sentiment kindled up bis wrath 
against his own father. He entered into 
the service of a duke of Bavaria, and 
there distinguished himself as a coura- 
geous warrior, while bis amiable quali- 
ies procured him the love and esteem 
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of every one. He won the heart of a 
charming young girl, and, with the con- 
sent of her parents, was betrothed to 
her ; but the fame of her beauty having 
reached the ears of the old knight of the 
castle, a plan was formed by him to 
carry her off. The young so‘dier hav- 
ing learoed that his well-beloved was 
watched, proceeded to her dwelling, 
with afew friends. One night, the 
brigand of the castle, accompanied by 
his armed men, endeavoured to force the 
gatea, but met with so warm a reception 
trom the brave youth and his small par- 
ty, that his criminal enterprise was de- 
feated. Young Stein slew the squires 
of the old monster, who was himself 
made prisoner, after having been severe- 
ly wounded, and delivered up to the 
princes of Salzberg and Bavaria, by 
whom he was put on bistrial. Then it 
was thata kind of recognition took 
place ; the young man having appeared, 
to testify that the knight of the castle 
had attacked the dwelling of the lady to 
whom he was affianced. Heintz de 
Stein was so struck witb his perfect re- 
semblance to the young female whose 
; child bad been exposed, that he fancied 
he saw her as newly risen from the 
grave, to reproach him with ber death, 
and the crimes he committed daily.— 
“It is she, it is she,” he exclaimed, 
“or it is her son, whose life [had the 
folly to spare, and who is come to raise 
against his guilty father all the furies of 
hell!” Such an avowal, and the testi- 
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mony of the farmer by whom he had 
been found, were sufficient evidences 
that the young soldier was sole heir of 
Heintz de Stein. He who had dishon- 
oured this proud name expired amid the 
paroxysms of rage and remorse. His 
castle and extensive domains were bes- 
towed on his son ; and thenceforth this 
spot, which had inspired so much terror, 
became, through the virtues of its new 
possessor, the sanctuary of peace and. 
beneficence, 

How far this popular tradition may 
be true, is uncertain ; but it ia interest- 
ing, and assuredly founded on some fact. 
No one calls in question the innumera- 
ble crimes committed in these dreary 
abodes of feudal tyranny. Our guides 
led us for the space of two hours, through 
dismal vaults and passages, which ser- 
ved to conceal crimes, and to immure 
the victims of the lordly despots. ‘They 
penetrated further than we dared to at- 
tempt ; but we saw, in the sombre dis- 
tance, the dreary light of their quivering 
torches appear and disappear alternately. 
I felt an involuntary sensation of terror, 
augmented by the remembrance of the 
cruelties perpetrated on the spot. We 
were shown a tower, within which 
Heintz de Stein is said to have caused 
the workmen who built the castle, and 
innumerable other victims, to be put to 
death. The spirit of this execrable 
monster seemed to me to wander in these 
subterraneous labyrinths, which we were 
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glad to quit.” R. 


From Blackwood’s F.dinburgh Magazine, January 1820. 


EMMaA...A TALE. 


Ever’ were the tones of mirthful revelry, 

Stayed were the music and the dance, as fell 
On Croydon's Gothic towers and battlements, 
The shades of dreary midnight. In the hall 
The hearth’s brands were decaying ; but a flame 
Lambently lighted up the vaulted roof, 
And circling walls, where antlers branching wide, 
And forehead skins of clk and deer were seen, 
And fox’s brush ; the trophies of the chase; ° 
And warriors’ cloaks depending, and the gieam 
Of burnished armour.— 

In her chamber, one 

Sleepless alone remained, where all was still ; 
Reclining on a couch, and dreaming o’er 
The thoughts—the happy scenes of other years ; 
And with a sweet, seraphic countenance, 
Shining im beauty and in solitude, 


Like morning's rosy star, when from the sky 

Her sist’rs have in silence disappeared. 

Sorrowful Emma ! were not thine of yore 
Thoughts of unrest, and mournful countenance ! 
Bat sparkling eyes, that matched unclouded heaven 
In their deep azure ; and carnationed checks, 
Round which the snow-drops like a halo spread ; 
And an elastic footstep, like the nymph 

Health, when in very wantonness of play, 

She brushes from the green the dews of morn. 


And why, wrapt up in cloak of eider<down, 
Chilling thy beauty in the midnight air, 
Breathing, in solitude, the deep-drawn sigh, 
Con’st thou, unheard of all, the love-born tale, 
The tale of hapless lovers, soft and sad ; 

And why, when all is still, and balmy slecp 
Should seal tae weary eyelids, dost thou sit 
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Mournfally beside the lattice, and attend 
ha opera: a elec aaa 
Which fitfully, upon the passin z 
Break in, and die away ?——- a 
The winter’s breath 
Destroys the bloomy flowere—the ocean tide 
Is governed by the moon ; and, for thy grief, 
Although unmarked by all, there is a cause | 
And she hath laid her down, and silently, 
As Retrosp&ction wandered through the past, 
Have her. chaste eyelids closed ;_ and, in her d 
Lo! forests darken round with gloomy boughs 
And wolves are heard to how! ; around her path 
The forky lightnings flash : and deeply loud, 
The thunders roll amid the blackening skies.— 
Anon her steps have guined a precipice 
Above the roaring sea, where, waste and wild, 
The foamy hillows chafe among the rocks— 
The roeks whose sable heads, at intervals, 
Are seen and disappear. Awfully dark 
Night's shadows brood around ; but, in the flash 
Of the blue arrowy lightnings, far away 
A vessel is deseried upon the deep ; 
While moaning sounds are heard, and dismal shricks 
O’er the tempestuous billows breaking loud ; 
Until its stormy fery vented forth, 
And the winds hushed to silence and to rest, 
And the bright stars appearing, and the clouds 
Breaking away, like armies from the field 
When battle’s clangor ceases,—she beholds, 
Pallid beneath a eliff, the form of him, 
Her chosen hero, bleached by wave and wind, 
Uneonseious of the seamew with a shrick 
Hovering around—the victim of the storm | 
Anon the vision changes ! armies throng 
The arid fields of Palestine afar, 
And glittering in the ectting sun, the sees 
The Moorish crescent over Salem's walls, 
The Infidel victorious, and the hosts 
Of baffled Christendom dispersed ; she sees 
Disasters and defeat the lot of those, 
Who, ‘neath Godfredo’s banner, daring, left 
On perilous enterprise their native sbore.— 
The battle’s voice hath ceased ; the trumpet’s note 
Hath died upon the west-wind ; bird and beast, 
From meuntain elif on high, and woody dell, 
Lured by the scent of blood, have come to gorge 
On the unboried dead. Rider and hone, 
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The lofty and the low, commingied, be 

Unbreathing, and the balmy evening gale 

Fitfully lifts the feathers on the crest 

Of one, who slumbers with his vizor up ! 
Starting she wakes! and, o'er the eastern hill, 

Lo! beautiful the radiant morn appears, 

And, thro’ the lattice, steadily streams in 

The flood of crimson light ; while, sitting there 

Upon the outward ivy wreath, in joy 

Rappy the robin sings; his lucid tones 

Of harmony delight her listening ear, 

Dispel the gathered sadness ofher heart, Ps 

And, tell her that ber fears are but a dream. 
But hark | why sounded is the warder’s horn ?— 

Doth danger threaten, or do foes approach ?— 

The guard are at their station : end, she hears 

The ring of brazen arms, as anxious there 

The soldier, girding on their swords, draw up; 

The bugle’s sound of peace is faintly heard, 

Mournfully pleasing, in a dying strain, 

Melodious—melancholy~fer away ! 

An answer is returned ; heavily down 

Sinks the huge drawbridge and the iron tramp 

Of steeds is heard fast-crossing. Joy to her, 

To long forsaken Emma, joy to her !— 

Obecured by tempests dark, and brooding storm, 

The sm may watsdler through the sky unsceu 

The livelong day ; until, above the tops 

Of the steep western mountains, forth he glows, 

Glorious, the centre ofa crimson flood, 

In brightness unapproachable : s0 oft 

The span of human life is measured out 

Sorrow and care, companions of our steps, 

Hover around us blotting out the hopes 

We long had cherished ; banishing the bliss 

We oft have tasted, till our path is dark ; 

Then lo! amid the gloom of hope deferred, 

Breaks in a blessed light, a living day, 

Like that of polar regions, glowing bright, 

Unclouded, and unconscious of an end.-- 

A group of happy faces throng the ball, 

And scarce hath Emma entered, like a flower 

Blushing, and beautiful, with downcag eyes, 

And palpjtating bosoin, ere her knight, 

Young Cthelrid, from holy wars returned 

With laurels on his crest to part no more, 

Knees faithful at her feet in ecstacy, 

And lifts her nowy fingers to his lips. 


Ss a i ee 


A VISION. 


Karesze pos oncree dusrey. 

[EAEE see ice Oe eet 

When none alive are near ; 
1 dream about thee with delight,— 

And then thou dost appear 
Pair, as the day-star o’er the hill, : i 
When skies are blue, and all is still. 
Thou stand’st before me silently, 

The spectre of the past ; 
The trembling azure of thine cye, 
Withoat a cloud o’ereast ; 
Calm as the pure and silent deep, 
When winds are hush’d and waves asicep. 
Thou gazest on me [—but thylook © 
Of angel tenderness, 
So prerees, that I less ean brook 

Than if it spoke distress, 
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Or came in anguish here to me 
To tell of evil boding thee ! 
Around thee robes of snowy white, 
With virgin taste are thrown; 
And, at thy breast, a lily bright, 
In beauty scarcely blown :— 
Calmly thou gazest-like the moon 
Upon the leafy woods of June. 
The auburn hair is braided soft 
Above thy snowy brow : 
Why dost thou gaze on me so oft: 
I cannot follow now ! 
It would be crime, a double death 
To fullow by forbidden path. 


But let mc press that hand agam, 
I oft have pressed in love, 
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When sauntering thro’ the grassy plain, 
Or summer's evening grove ; 

Or pausing, as we marked afar, 

The twinkling of the evening star. 


It is a dream, and thou art gone ; 
The midnight breezes sigh ; 

And downcast—sorrowful—alone— 
With sinking heart, I lie 
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To muse on days, when thou to me 
Wert more than all on earth can be £ 


Oh ! lonely is the lot of him, 
Whore path is on the earth, 

And when his thoughts are dark and dim, 
Hears only vacant mirth ; 

A swallow left, when all his kind 

Have crossed the sens, and winged the wind. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
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From the Monthly Magazines, Feb, 1820. 


DR. JOHNSON. 

i the year 1775, Reynolds painted 

that portrait of his friend Dr. John- 
son, which represents him as reading 
and near-sighted. This was very dis- 
pleasing to Johnson, who, when he saw 
it, reproved Sir Joshua tor painting him 
in that manner and attitude, saying, “ It 
is not friendly to hand down to poster- 
ity the imperfections of any man.” But, 
on the coutrary, Sir Joshua himself es- 
teemed it as a circurnstance in nature to 
be remarked as characterizing the person 
represented, and therefore as giving ad- 
ditional value to the portrait. Of this 
circumstance Mrs. Thrale says, ‘“* I ob- 
served he would not be known by pos- 
terity for his defects only, tet Sir Joshua 
do his worst :” and when she adverted 
to Sir Joshua’s own picture painted 
with the ear trumpet, and done in this 
year for Mr. Thrale, she records John- 
son to have answered, “ He may paint 
himeelf as deaf ashe chooses: but I 
will not be blinking Sam ia the eyes of 
posterity.” 

GEORGE III. 

«Among the many anecdotes of his 
late Majesty, with which the periodical 
press abounds, we have not seen the fol- 
lowing :—The late celebrated mathe- 
matical instrument maker, Mr.Ramsden, 
was frequently deficient in punctuality, 
and would delay for months, nay, for 
years, the delivery of instruments be- 
spoken from him. His Majesty, who 
had more than once experienced this 
dilatory disposition, once ordered an 
instrument, which be made Ramsden 
positively promise to deliver ona certain 
day. TTheday, however, came, but not 
the instrument. At length Ramsden 
sent word to the king that it was finish- 
ed ; on which a message was sent him, 


desiring that he would bring it himself 
to the palace. He however answered 
that he would not come, unless his Ma- 
jesty would promise not to be angry 
with him for his want of punctuality. 
‘Well, well,” said the king, ‘ let him 
come ; as he is conscious of his fault, 
it would be bard to reprove him for it.’ 
On this assurance he went to the palace, 
where he was graciously received ; the 
king, after expressing his entire satisfac- 
tion With the instrument, only adding, 
goodnaturedly, ‘ You have been un- 
commonly punctual this time, Mr.Rams- 
den, having brought the instrament on 
the very day of the month you prom- 
ised it ; you bave only made a sinall 
mistake in the date of the year.” It was, 
1p fact, exactly a year. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


Few incidents in the life of any la- 
dy, ignorant or literary, are of great- 
er consequence than marriage: it 1s 
well koown that Madame de Staet 
kept her second experiment of this na- 
ture secret, and that the circumstance 
gave rise to many surmises, to some 
scandal, and to endless discussions in 
all the blue-stocking coteries of Kurope. 
Mad.deSaussure’s account of this matter, 
from her work just from the press,cannot 
fail to be read with interest ; # follows : 

“AsI am not writing the Itfe of 
Madame de Staél, I ought to refrain 
from multiplying narratives, that would 
give this sketch the appearance of an 
imperfect biography. Nevertheless, I 
should reproach myself were I to pass 
over in silence an event of such impor- 
tance as hersecond marriage, end the 
circumstance of her life, that could not 
fail to excite most astonishment, obliges 
me to enter into some particulars. 

“A young map, of good family, in- 
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spired a great deal of interest at Geneva 
by what was said of bis eminent cou- 
rage, and by the contrast between his 
age aod his tottering walk, his paleness, 
and the state of weakness to which he 
was reduced. Some wounds received 
in Spain, and the effects of which ulti- 
mately proved mortal, bad brought him 
to the gates of death, and he remained 
ill and suffering. A compassionate 
word or two, addressed to the unfortu- 
nate man by Mad. de Stael, had a pro- 
digious effect on him. There was 
something celestial in her tone of voice. 
Madame de Tesse said : “ If I were a 
queen, I would have Madame de Staél 
to talk to me always.” This ravishing 
music renewed the existence of the 
young man: his head and heart were 
fired : he set no bounds to his wishes, 
and immediately formed the greatest 
projects. ‘ I will love her so,” said he 
ata very early period to one of his 
friends, “ that she will at length marry 
me.” A singular expression, that might 
be inspired by various motives ; but to 
which the most uninterrupted devoted - 
ness and enthusiasm oblige us to give a 
favourable interpretation. 

«These lofty pretensions were sec- 
onded by circumstances. Madame de 
Staél was extremely unhappy, and 
weary of being so. Her highly elastic 
mind had a tendency to resilience, and 
required but one hope. Thus, at the 
moment when the bonds of her captivi- 
ty were drawing more and more close, 
and gloomy clouds were gathering over 
ber head from all quarters, a new day 
came to break upon her ; happiness re- 
vived as from its ashes in her desolate 
heart; and the dream of all her life, 
matrimonial love, seemed capable of 
being realized to her. What such an 
union was, in her eyes, is well known. 
That pleasantry of hers, which has been 
quoted, “ I will oblige my daughter to 
marry for love,” expressed a serious 
opinion. The thought of forming such 
a tie herself bad never been altogether a 
stranger to her mind. In speaking of 
the asylum, which she hoped one day to 
find in England, she has sometimes 
said; *“* I feel a want of tenderness, of 
happiness, and of support; and, if I 
find there a noble character, I will make 
a sacrifice of my liberty.” This noble 
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character was found,-on a sudden, close 
by her. No doubt she might bave 
made a more suitable choice; but the 
inconvenience of love matches is, tbat 
they do not originate from choice. 
‘It is certain, however, that this 
union rendered ber happy. She had 
formed a just opinion of the noble mind 
of M. Rocca. She found in him ex- 
treme tenderness, constant admiration, 
chivalrous sentiments ; and, what al- 
ways pleased Madame de Stael, lan- 
guage naturally poetic, imagination, even 
talents, as some writings of his show, 
graceful pleasantry, a sort of irregular 
and unexpected wit, which stimulated 
hers,and gave her life the zest of variety. 
To these were added profound pity for 
the sufferings he endured, and apprehen- 
sions continually reviving, that kept alive 
her emotions,& enchained her thoughts. 
“ She would bave done better, no 
coubt, had she avowed this marriage ; 
but a degree of timidity, from which the 
sort of courage she possessed did not 
emancipate ber, and her attacliment to 
the name she had rendered illustrious, 
having restrained her, ber ideas were 
wholly employed in parrying the diffi- 
culties of her situation. Must we say, 
that it would have been better for her 
not to have placed herself in that situa- 
tion 2 Must we say, that Madame de 
Stael is not to be set up as an exatnple in 
every point? To this she herself would 
willingly have assented : this she has 
said to her children, this she has in- 
sinuated in ber writings, as much as a 
proud mind, conscious of its own great- 
ness, would permit. She was a phe- 
nomenoa, single in its kind, upon earth. 
With ber we forget the conditions of 
our nature ; we forget, that society, being 
arranged for the mean of human facul- 
ties, prodigious gifts are disgordant to 
the organization of life. It would have 
been somethiag still more extraordinary 
than Madame de Stael, if nothing had 
been extraordinary in ber but genius, if 
an interior existence of such activity, 
the actual source of her talents, had 
manifested itself by her talents alone. 
“The happy improvidence of her 
character was of great service to her in 
the course of this union. After severe 
alarms for tbe health of M. Rocca, she 
quietly resumed the belief, that bis life 
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was not in danger,.and that bis sufferings 
were merely casual. Nothing remained 
of her uneasiness hut a constant atten- 
tion, remarkable in a.person of such vi- 
vacity, to the cares necessary for his 
preservation. All her great intellect 
‘wasemployed to serve him. But who 
can express what she suffered in critical 
moments? At Pisa, where he was 
near dyiag, she compared herself to 
Marshal Ney, who was then expecting 
his sentence every hour. Endeed with 
talents, that preserved ber from o0 sor- 
row, and augmented all she felt, she has 
since said, that she would write a book, 
the title of which should be, ‘ One sole 
upbappiaess in life, the loss of a beloved 
object.’ 

‘“‘ This unbappiness was destined to 
be tbat of the young and unfortunate 
Rocca. That life so threatened, that 
frail reed, which had served for a mo- 
ment asa support to an existence appa- 
rently so strong, was still less frail than 
that existence itself. However, he did 
notlong survive her. Sorrow and care- 
lessness of life, soon put an end to his 
short existence. He repaired to the fine 
climate of Provence, to breathe his last, 
and expired in the arms of a brother.” 

“One of Bonaparte’s ininisters hav- 
ing desired her to be told, that the em- 
peror would reward her if she would 
attach herself to him, she answered, ‘ I 
was aware that a certificate of being 
alive is necessary to the receipt of an 

_aonuity, but I did not know that it 
required a declaration of love.’* 

“ From her earliest youth she had 
acquired a habit of suffering interrup- 
tion cheerfully. As M. Necker had 
forbiddea his wife to write, lest he 
should be embarrassed by the idea of 
incommoding her on entering her apart- 
ment, Mademoiselle Necker, who did 


* Our readers need not be told that there are always 
two sides of astory ; that even angels have their de- 
tractors, and devils their admirers. It is but fair, 
therefore, from the excess of onr stores respecting Mad- 
aun» de Stael, to draw outa little sketch on the contra 

of the ledger, which her biographer, of course, 


not noticed. 
The following particulars are related at Paris 
Buon ‘nartists. pans the first campaigns in Italy, 
where Navoleon established his sa cen Madame 
de Stas] often wrote long letters to him, was not 
aperie in praises ; her Sb iberiers breathed the most 
glowinz enthusiasm. In the high flight of her mind 
she assured the General, with a bold and delicate turn, 
that they were created far each other. She even onee 
touched upon inatrimony ;and hinted that she thought 


that thors nigit be cases in which a union accidental- 


ly formed, might be dissolved. Buonaparte never re- 
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not wish to draw upon herself such a 
prohibition, had accustomed herself to 
write as it were flying ; so that seeing 
her always standiog or leaning on a cor- 
ner of the mantle-piece, her father could 
never suppose that he was ioterrupting 
hex io any serious employment. To 
suck a degree did she respect this little 
foible of M. Necker, that she had not 
the slightest accommodation for writing 
in her apartment till long after she bad 
lost bim. At last, when Corinna had 
made a great ooise in foreiga countries, 
she ssid to me, ‘ I have a great desire to 
have a large table ; I think I have a 
rightto onenow.” * * * 

“ There were few momeats of her 


life when she totally gave up labour. 


Her faculties most commonly predomi- 
nated over her grief: and, as what she 
wrote always bore some relation to her 
sorrows, she could still write, wheo 
reading was insufficient to call off her 
thoughts from them. ‘I comprebeod 
nothing of what I read,’ she said, ‘ aud 
so I am obliged to write.’ 
« But if her mind loved to form lit- 
erary schemes, on the other hand it very 
quickly lost sight of her old productions. 
© When a work is once printed,’ said 
she, ‘ I trouble myself about it no fare 
ther ; it makes its own way as well as 
itcan.’ Except Deiphine, which she re- 
viewed carefully, because she had been 
censured on the score of the moral effect 
of this novel, I do not think that she ever 
read over one of her own books,sheeven 
thought of them so little that she forgot 
them all in succession, When an ex- 
pression ia them was quoted to her, she 
was astonished and said: ‘“ Did I in- 
deed write that? I am quite charmed 
with it; it is excellently well expressed. 
Two of her friends, in concert, once 
remodelled her chapter on love, tn The 
ee ee ee 
turned any answer to these letters. After his retu 
from the Italian campaigns, at the great fetes whi 
the government gave to him, Madame de Steel was 
unwearied in her attendance on Buonaparte. He al- 
ways treated her with tcoolness. Once she turned 
to him and said : ‘ It-is re that you don’t love 
women?” * Pardon me,’ replied he, ‘I love my wife 
tenderly.’ 

“ Another time she asked him,‘ What woman, from 
the most ancient times to the present, he considered as 
the test 2’? © That woman,’ replied he, ‘who has 
had the most children.’ Upon this she quietly turned 
away from him, buteven in pati era ne ee ee 

i i tiate hersclf in : 
Shc antatciad woteea the situation of Dame du 


Palais to the Empress Maria Louisa, but without suc- 
oes 3." === Ed. 
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Influence of the Passions, substituting 
divine in the room of terrestrial, love. 
Wheo they read this piece to her she 
listened to the end with the utmost at- 
tention, quite enchanted, and eager to 
learn the name of the author.” 

This is a very natural statement. We 
believe that most persons who have 
written much will recognize its truth. 
The almost absolute oblivion of ideas, 
consigned from the mind to paper, and 
the forgetfulness of important transac- 
tions io other relations of life united 
therewith, would form a curious subject 
of philosophical inquiry to any literary 
man. But to return to Mad. de Stael. 

“She was very patient under the sei- 
zure of ber ork on Germany; and 
when she was told that General Savary 
had sent the edition to the mill, in order 
to be converted into pesteboard, 
* I wish, at least,” she answered, ‘ that 
he would send me the paste-board for 
my bonnets.’ 

“ She was conscious of her superior- 
ity, and has sometimes said of an author 
mentioned to her, * He is not my equal ; 
and if ever we enter into a contest, he 
will come out of it limping.’ When yet 
very youog, and at a time when she 
bad rather a presentiment than any proof 
of her strength, I have heard her carry 
her hopesso high that I have much 
doubted her ever realizing them. Her 
auditors might sometimes be astonished 
at certain phrases, not often used,which 
she uttered with the greatest simplicity : 
* Witb all the understanding I possess, 
with my talents, my reputation,’ &c. 
She frequently repeated to her friends 
the praises she received in letters, but 
there was an extreme good nature in her 
self-love, It was not always present ; 
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and when it was, it said frankly, ‘ Here 
lam’” * * * ® # 

‘Once she was asked what book she 
would choose, if she were confined to 
the possession of one. After excepting 
the Bible, and the Course of Religious 
Moruls of her father, she said, that for 
the sake of thought she would take 
Bacon, as the author who seemed to her 
most inexhaustible. 

“ Works of imagination transported 
her beyond conception. In this respect 
she had impressions of extraordinary 
vivacity ; and when she made any dis- 
covery of this kind, she spoke of it in- 
cessantly. She could not avoid giving 
her friends the passages to read that had 
struck her, and joy was quite an event 
in hercircle. René, the episode of 
Velleda, in the Martyrs ; the scene of 
the burial, in the Antiquary ; and thé 
first poems of Lord Byron; gave her 
inexpressible emotion, and for a time 
renewed her existence.” 

_ Death, morally considered, gave 
her no alarm. She preserved so much 
tranquillity, as to wish to dictate to Mr. 
Schlegel the description of what she 
felt. Her thoughts were always turned 
with hope towards her father, and to- 
wards immortality. ‘ My father waits 
for me on the other shore,’ she said. 
She beheld her father with God, and in 
God himself could see nothing but a 
father. These two ideas were con- 
founded in her heart ; and that of a pro- 
tecting goodness was inseparable from 
both. One day, rousing from a state 
of reverie, she said: ‘ I think I know 
what the transition from life to death is; 
and I am sure, that the goodness of 
God softens it to us. Our ideas become 
confused, and the pain is not very acute.’ 
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From the Europesn Magazine, January 1820. 


Sir, 

A FEW days ago, by mere accident, 
I met with the following very cu- 

rious account of the force of iee. 
Huyghens, in order totry the force 
with which ice would expand itself 
when confined, filled a cannon, the 
sides of which were ap inch thick with 


water, and then closed the mouth and 
touch-hole, so that none could escape. 
The instrument thus filled, was exposed 
to a strong freezing air. In less than 
twelve hours the ice within was frozen, 
and began to dilate itself with such 
force, that it actually burst the piece in 
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two different places. Mathematicians 
have calculated the force of the ice 
upoo this occasion: such a force, they 
Say, would raise a weight of 27,720 
pounds. From hence, therefore, we 
need not be surprised at the effects of 
_ ice destroying the substance of vege- 
tables, trees, and even splitting rocks, 
when the frost is carried to excess. 

Freezing is carried on much more 
expeditiously when the water is at rest, 
than when in motion. It is easy to 
assign the cause of this; as the ice is 
carried from one surface to another by 
filaments, the current is still destroying 
them as soon as formed ; and it would 
be as difficult for a spider's web to be 
formed while the wind was breaking 
and blowing the threads that formed 
it, as it is for the frost to send forth its 
filaments in the proper order for the 
general congelation of a river. In 
very great frosts, however, rivers them- 
selves are frozen. I have seen the 
Rhine frozen at one of its most preci- 
pitate cataracts, and the ice standing in 
glassy columns like a forest of large 
trees the branches of which have been 
newly lopped away. 

In general, the ice of northern 
regions is much harder than taat of the 
more southern climates, and, though it 
contains more air, yet its contexture is 
much stronger by reason of the greater 
degree of cold by which it is congealed. 
The ice of Spitsbergen, and the Green- 
Jand seas, is so hard, that it is very 
difficult to break it with ahammer. Jao 
our own climate, we may in general 
form a very just conjecture concerning 
the duration of frost by the hardness 
of the ice. If in the beginning of the 
frost the ice is more hard and resisting 
than it usually is, the frost will continue 
long in proportion. A machine might, 
with a little ingenuity, be made, that 
would discover this hardness with suffi- 
cient precision. During the hard frost 
of 1740, a palace of ice was built at 
Petersburg after the most elegant model, 
and the justest proportions of Augustan 
architecture. It was filty-two feet long, 
sixteen broad, and twenty feet high. 
The materials were quarried from the 
surface of the river Neva, and the whole 
stood glistening against the sun with a 
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brilliancy almost equal tots own. To 
increase the wonder, six cannons of 
ice, two bombs and montars, all of the 
same materials, were planted before this 
extraordinary edifice. The cannon were 
three pounders; they were char, 
with gun-powder, and fired off; the 
ball of one of them pierced an oak 
plank at sixty paces distance, and two 
inches thick, nor did the piece burst 
with the explosion. 

However strange and unaccountable 
the building a palace with ice may 
appear, yet on reference to Guthrie's 
Geographicul Grammar, I there find it 
recorded, that this edifice of ice was 
built on the bank of the river Neva, 
by order of Anne, Empress of Russia, 
constructed of huge squares of ice hewn 
in the manner of freestone; that the 
walls of the building were three feet 
thick, and in the several apartments 
there were tables, chairs, beds,- and all 
kinds of household furniture made with 
ice. In front of the palace there were 
also pyramids and statues, which at tbe 
illumination of the icepalace at night 
had an astonishingly grand effect. 

The late frost produced quite a 
phenomenon at the back of the Cold- 
Bath-fi-lds’ prison, where the New- 
River Water Company’s leading iron 
pipes cross the Fleet Ditch. The pipes 
not having been properly cemented, or 
the cement having worn away, the water 


‘liad spouted up high in the air; and 


when the very severe weather was, it 
commenced freezing, and continued to 
freeze, till a large cascade or fountain 
of ice was actually formed, as white as 
snow, aud about ten feet above the 
pipe, and reaching in large icicles, con- 
cocted together, nearly to the water in 
the ditch below. The bank was covered 
with a thick coat of ice from the spray 
which blew from the waterfall. The 
circumference of the frozen pile could - 
not be less than eight or ten feet, at 
half that height from the pipe. Ata 
distance, it was not possible to distin- 
guish it from water spouting aod tailing 
down ; and when ciose to It, the ice 
looked so clear aod beautiiul, and the 
rarity of such an Object being consid- 
ered, made every one behoid it with 
wonder and admiration. 
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REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 
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WRITER, of characteristics dif- 

fering altogether in poiot of ge- 
nius and pretensions from Scott, lays 
claim to notice as engrossing a large 
share of the poetical attention of the 
19th century. It must be owned that 
the lucubrations of Crasse entitle bim 
to noo subordinate rank among the 
Poets of his day. His happy talent at 
description, the occasional justness of 
his seotiments, and the general ease, 
beauty, and harmony of his flow of 
numbers, must be appreciated by every 
reader of discernment. A parallel has 
been drawn by a writer of the present 
day, between Lord Byron and Dan- 
té—the farallel is not ill-imagined. 
The mind teeming with a constant 
flow of original creations, and rising 
occasionally to fine and delicate senti- 
ment, involves more than an occasional 
resemblance between them—it must 
reoder it powerfully striking to the in- 
telligent reader. A resemblance, it 
may be said, not indeed in matter, but 
in style and manner, may as obviously 
be traced between Crabbe and Pope. 
Correct and harmonious in bis num- 
bers, the agreeable collocation and full 
flow and measure of phrases which 
characterizes the former, must immedi- 
ately recal to the imagination of the 
classical reader the polished and ela- 
borate diction of the Augnstan Bard of 
Eogland. If herethe parallel ceases, 
if in lieu of the energy of thought and 
refined sentiments which accompany 
the latter, the mind is often offended 
with the coarseness of the scenes which 
the former has shewn, such an unac- 
countable pruriency in selecting, as the 
vehicle at once for the exercise of his 
powers and the inculcation of moral 


sentiments, this .will rather excite the 


wonder of a future age at his vicious 
taste, than proclaim his want of Poeti- 
cal capacity. When we take up 
Crabbe for amusement, or the anticipa- 
tion of some higher pleasure, we feel 
that, if he is capab‘e of imparting the 
one,—to a student who bas been our- 
tured and trained amidst the noble, 
manly, and expansive images and senti- 
ments with which certain Poets of oth- 
er days abound,—whicb has marked at 
once the pathos, delicacy, and justness 
of their thoughts,—soared with them 
to regions of unbounded speculation, 
or melted into tenderness at scenes of in- 
effable beauty,—he is utterly licapable 
of affording the other. His genius 
paints the minute in nature with con- 
siderable accuracy, and often with 
force, but higher than that he seldom 
rises ;—while the local, subordinate, o!- 
ten the humiliating features of bis nar- 
ratives impart a certain tone of homeli- 
ness and sterility of conception which 
sears the breast to the influence of the 
finer passions. There are many rea- 
ders who can appreciate the beauty of 
Crabbe’s descriptions in the physical 
world, who remain indifferent to all hs 
appeals in the moral ; one reason of 
which may be, that in the former we 
feel that topics of his discourse are part- 
ly those of Poetical delineation ; but 
that, in the latter, they are forced into a 
medium for which nature never design- 
edthem. This, however, does not 
prevent the peculiar sphere of moral 
painting which he bas struck out from 
affording scope for the exercise of con- 
templation ; contemplations, it must be 
said, which, while they exhibit forci- 
ble specimens of his power as a writer, 
do honour to his feelings as a man. 


Gent. Mag. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, January 1820. 


ee J he Battle of Hastings,” thirty-one 
feet six inches wide, and seventeen 
feet six inches high, painted by Mr. Wilkins, 
an.,and now exhibited at the Great Roum, 
sn Spring Gardens. 
The reputation which this young artist had 
obtained by his copies in water colours, from 
the old masters, would probably have con- 


tented other pxinters, and prevented their 
aiming atexcellence in a higher department. 
But knowing that no country ever rose to 
fame in the fine arts by copying, and that 
the habit of implicitly following the works of 
others, chills the powers of invention and 
fancy, we are happy to see in this arduous 
efurt, thatthis gentleman. is determined ty 
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leave no honourable exertion antried to ren- 
der himeelf deserving of public patronage as 
an historical painter. e have been assur- 
ed of the fact that Sir Godfrey Webster had 
the public spirit to give Mr. Wilkwsa com- 
mission to paint this picture for his grand 
hall, at Battle Abbey. 

Mr. Wilkins, instead of a general repre- 
sentation ofthe battle, has judiciously cho- 
sen the decisive moment, when William, 
without knowing the cause of their confusion, 
on seeing the Saxons dispirited by the fall 
of Harold, made a charge upon them at the 
head of his principal knights and followers. 
This brought him to the spot where the dead 
monarch isheld up to his view by two Nor- 
mans. The Conqueror is represented in the 
actof checking bis noble white horse; in 
the surprise of the moment his sword bas fal- 
lea from his hand ; and his eye is bent upon 
the accomplishment of his bupes. The ar- 
tist has successfully (here follow his own 
words from his priuted description,) ‘* at- 
tempted to express the sensation he feels at 
suddenly finding the consummation of bis 
wishes burst upon him: the crown of Fog- 
land within his grasp, and Harold sleeping 
in death at bis feet.” One of the Normans 
is holding up to William’s view the arrow 
with which Hareld was slain; ard another 
is presenting to him the king’s helmet, encir- 
cled according to the Saxon fashion witha 
royal crown. William’s half brother, Odo, 
the celebrated Bishop of Bayeux, bas curb. 
ed his horse on the left side of the Con- 
queror, and eying him with a look of exulta- 
tion. Tostain, bearing the consecrated ban- 
ner, tides beside Odo; and behind him area 
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group of Normans crowding to ake in 
the triumph of the day. Count Eustace in a 
suit of “‘ tegulated armour,” and mounted on 
a dun horse, isconspicuous among the Nor- 
mags who immediately follow William. A 
Norman trumpeter, on a dark brown horse, 
boldly fore-shortened, sounds the blast of 
victory. The wounded, dying, and dead of 
both nations, are promiscuously strewed on 
the fore-ground : among these are Tallefer, 
a Norman, who commenced the battle by 
slaying two Englishmen; and was killed by 
at ied. Gurth, Harold’s brother, resting 
his forehead upon his hand, io a state of in- 
sensibility, is among the wounded in the left 
corner of the fore-ground. Our restricted 
limits furbid our doing justice, at present, 
to the detailed excellence in invention, com- 

osilion, effect, and historical character of this 
wwteresting picture, which reflects so much 
honour on the independent public spirit of 
Sir Godfrey Webster, and on the genius of the 
artist. We have not even room to sotice a 
few defective particulars, which are of a 
class to be expected in so extensive a com- 
position, andertaken as a first essay. But 
we trust that the public will do justice to its 
merits, and we carnestly recommend an ivo- 
spection of it to every person curious inearly 
British pit f and to every real friend of the 
British school. 

As long and warm advocates for British 
historical painting, we rejoice in the public 
sensation already produced by the cxhibition 
of this noble effort of genius. We hail this 
strong feeling as a proof of the progress of 
good taste in this country. 


POISONING OF FOOD. 
——— 
From the Literary Gazette. 
A TREATISE ON ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD, AND CULINARY POISONS ; EXWIBITING THK 
FRAUDULENT SOPRISTICATIONS OF BREAD, BEER. WINE, SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS, TEA, COP- 


FEE, CHEESE, PEPPER, MUSTARD, &c. &c, &c. 


Aé we may safely prognosticate that 
this volume will soon be as widely 
diffused as its curious and vitally im- 
portant character merits, we seize the 
earliest opportunity of making it known 
to our readers, since in a very few weeks 
the original would supersede, in every 
hand, our claim to novelty. We have 
heard at various times of this and that 
fraud, in the substitution of spurious 
and often deleterious articles for the ne- 
cessaries of life; but never could we 
conceive so frightful a picture of impo- 
sition and villainy as thus bringing the 
poisoning ingredients into one point of 
view presents. One bas laughed at 
the whimsical description of these cheats 
in Humphrey Clinker, but it is really 
impossible to laugh at Mr. Accum’s ex- 
position. Itis too serious for a joke 
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to see that in almost every thing which 
we eat or drink, we are condemned to 
swallow swindling if not poison—that 
all the items of metropolitan and many 
of country consumption, are deteriora- 
ted, deprived of nutritious properties, or 
rendered obnoxious to humanity by the 
vile arts and merciless sophistications of 
their sellers. So general seems the cor- 
ruption, and so fatal the tendency of 
the corrupting materials, that we can 
no longer wonder at the prevalence of 
painful disorders, and the briefness of 
existence (on an average) in spite of 
the great increase of medical knowl- 
edge, and the amaziog improvement 
in the healing science, which distinguish 
our era. No skill can prevent the ef- 
fects of daily poisoning ; and no man 
can prolong his life beyond a short 
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standard, where every meal ought to 
have its counteracting medicine. Had 
Shakspeare written vow, in London, he 
surely would bave altered the exclama- 
tion of Jaques,—for to be german to 
the watter, he should say :— 

“ As I do dic by food,” ke. 

In short, Mr. Accum acts the part of 
Dionysius with us; only the horse- 
hair by which he suspends the sword 
over our heads allows the point gra- 
dually to enter the flesh, and we do not 
escape, like Damocies, with the simple 
fright : yet it is but justice to acknowl- 
edge, that io almost every case he fur- 
nishes us with tests whereby we can as- 
certain the nature of our danger ; and 
no man could do more towa'ds ena- 
bling us to mitigate or escape from it. 

Advising our readers to abstain from 
perusing the annexed synopsis till after 
they have dined, that they may have 
ope more meal in cowfort ere they die, 
we proceed to the various heads under 
which the author ranges his dread ar- 


ray. 
Of all the frauds (says he in his prelimi- 
nary observations) practised by mercenary 
dealers, there is none mere reprehensible, 
and at the same time more prevalent, than 
y coenisticatios of the various articles of 


This uopriocipled and nefarious practice, 
increasing ia degree as it has been found dif- 
Acalt of detection, is now applied to al- 
most every commodity which can be clas- 
sed among either the vecessaries or the lux- 
uries of life, and iscarried on to a most a- 
Jarming extent in every purt of the United 
Kingdem. 

lt has been pursued by men, who, from 
the magnitudeand apparent respectability of 
their concerns, would be the least obnozious 
to public suspicions and their successful ex- 
pal ed has called forth, from among the retail 
dealers, a multitude of competitors in the 
same iniquitous course. . | 

To sac rfection of eee has this 
system of adulterating food arrived, that spu- 
rious articles of various kinds are every 
where to be found, made ap so skilfully as 
to buffle the discrimination of the most ex- 
Perienced judges. 

Among the namber of sabstances ased in 
domestic economy which are now very gene- 
rally found sophisticated maybe distinguished 
---tea, coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous li- 
Qeors, salad oil, pepper, vinegar, mustard, 
eream, and other articles of subsistence. 

Iodeed, it would be d:fficultto mention a 
single article of food which is not to be met 
with inan adulterated state; and there are 
eome substances which are scarcely ever to 
Be Coo genuine. 

of these spurioas compounds are com- 
peratively harmless when used as food ; and 
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as in these cases merely substances of infe- 
rior value are substituted for more costly and 
frauine ingredients, the sophistication. 

ough it may affect our purse, does not in- 
jare oarhealth. Ofthis kind are the man- 
afacture of factitioas pepper, the adultera- 
tions of mustard, vinegar, cream, &c. Oth- 
ers, however, are highly deleterious ; and to 
this class belong the adulterations of beer, 
Wiues, spirituous liquors, pickles, salad oil, 
and many others. 

There are particular chemists who make 
it a regular trade to supply drugs or nefari- 
oas preparations to the anprincipled brewer 
of porteror ale; others perform the same 
office to the wine and spirit merchant; and 
others again to the grocer and the oilman. 
The operators carry on their processes chief- 
ly in secrecy, and ander some delusive firm, 
with the ostensibledenotements of a fairand 
lawfulestablishment. 

These illicit pursuits have assamed al! the 
order and method of a regular trade; they 
may severally claim to be distinguished as 
anartand mystery; for the workmen em- 
ployed inthem are often wholly ignorant of 
the nature of the substance, which pass through 
their hands, and of the purposes to which 
they are ultimately applied. 

v elude the vigilance of the inquisitive, 
to defeat the scrutiny of the revenee officer, 
and to ensure the secrecy of these mysteries 
the processes are very ingeniously divided. 
and <abdivided among iodividual operators, 
and the manofacture is parposcly carried 
on in separate establismments, The task of 
proportioning the ingredients for use is as- 
signed toone individual, while the compo- 
sition and preparation of them may be said 
to form a distinct part of the business, and is 
entrasted to another workman. Most of the 
articles are transmitted to the consumer ina 
disguised state, or in sucha form that their 
real nature cannot possibly be detected by 
the anwary. Thos the extract ef coculus 
indicus, employed by fraudulent manufuc- 
turers of malt-liquors to impart an intuxica- 
ting quality to porter or ales, is known in the 
market by the nume of black extract, osten- 
sibly desuned for the use ot tanners and dy- 
ers. It isobtained by boiling the berries 
of the coeulus indicus in water, and convert- 
ing, by a subsequent evaporation, this de- 
coction into a stiff! black tenacious mass 

essing, inahigh degree, the narcotic and 
fas OLE quality of the poisonous berry 
from which it is prepared. Another sub- 
stance, composed of extract of quassia and li- 
quorice juice, used by fraudulent brewers to 
economire both malt and hops, is technically 
called multum. 

The quantities of coculus indicus berries, 
as well as of black extiact, imported into 
th-s country for adulterating malt liquors, 
are enormous. 

Anextract, said to be innocent, sold in 
casks, containing from half a cwt, to five 
cwt. by the brewers’ druggists, under the 
name of bilfern, 1s caunposed of calcined sul- 
phate of iron (copperas), extract of cocnlus 
indicus berries, eatract of quassia, and Spa- 
nish liquorice. ba dl 

During the long period devoted to the 
practice of my profession, 1 have had abun- 
dant reason to be convinced that a vastnum- | 
ber ofdealers, of the highest respectability, 
have vende-lto their costomers articles a 
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solutel y poisonous, which they themselves con- 
sidered as harmless; and which they would 
not have offered for sale, had they been ap- 
prised of the spurious and pernicious nature 
of the compounds, and of the purposes to 
which they weredestined. * *# 

The baker (be continues) asserts that be 
does not put alum into bread; bat he is well 
aware that, in purchainga certain quantity 
of flour, he must take a sack of sharp whiles 
(aterm given to flour contamninated with a 
quantity of alum,) without which it would be 
impossible for him to produce light,white,and 

rous bread, from a half-spoiled material. 

Other individaals furnish the baker with 
alum mixed up with salt, under the obscure 
denomination of stuff. There are wholesale 
manufacturing chemists whose sole business 
is to crystallise alum, in such a form as will 
adapt this salt tothe purpose of being mixed 
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in a crystalline state with the crystals of com- 
mon salt, to disguise the character of the com- 
and. The mixture called stuff, is compos- 
ed of one part of alum, in minute crystals, 
and three of common salt. In many other 
trades a similar mode of proceding prevails. 

The practice of sophisticating the necessa- 
ries of Fite, being reduced to systematic re- 
gularity, is ranked by public opinion among 
other mercantile pursuits; and is not only 
re with less disgust than formerly, 
but is almost generally esteemed as a justifia- 
bie way te wealth. 

It isreally astonishing that the penal law 
is not more effectually enforced against prac- 
tices so inimical to the public welfare. The 
man who robs a fellow subject of afew shil- 
lings on the high-way, ts sentenced to death ; 
while he who distributesa slow poison to a 
whole community, escapes unpunished. 


Concluded in our next. 
= ee 


VARIETIES. 


From the London Magazines, January and February, 1820. 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
G'* wrote his well-known ballad of 
“ Black-eyed Susan” upon Mrs. 
Montford,a celebrated actress,contempo- 
rary with Cibber. After her retirement 
from the stage, love, and the ingratitude 
of a bosom-friend, deprived her of her 
senses, and she was placed ina recep- 
tacle for lunatics. During a lucid in- 
terval, she asked ber attendant what 
play was to be performed that evening ? 
and was told, Hamlet. In this trage- 
dy, whilst on the stage, she had ever 
been received with rapture in Ophelia. 
The recollection struck her ; and, with 
tbat cunning which is so often allied to 
insanity, she eluded the care of the 
keepers, and got to the Theatre, where 
she concealed herself until the scene in 
which Ophelia enters in ber insane state ; 
she then pushed on the stage before the 
lady who had performed the previous 
artof the character could come on, 
and exhibited a more perfect represen- 
tation of madness, than the utmost ex- 
ertions of the mimic art could effect ; 
she was, in truth, Ophelia herself, to 
the amazement of the performers, and 
the astonishment of the audience. 
Nature having made this last effort, 
her vital powers failed her. On going 
off, she exclaimed “ It is all over !’’ 
She was immediately conveyed back to 
her late place of security, and a few 
days after, 
“ Like a lily drooping, she hung her head, and died.” 


PROTESTANT SUPERSTITION. 


A silly book, called “« A Narraive of 
the Visible Hand of God upon the Pa- 
pists, by the Dowofallio Black Friars, 
London, Anno Christi 1623,” contains 
the following curious details: “On 
the Lord’s day, October the twenty- 
sixth, according to the English account, 
but November the fifth, according to 
the Popish account, went farand near, 
that one Drury,a Romish priest, (a 
man of parts and eminent gifts,) would 
preach that day in the afternoon in a 
fair house in Black-Friers, London, 
whither all that would might freely 
come and hear him. Upon this report, 
very many Protestants, as wellas Pa- 
pists, schollars, as well as others, as- 
sembled thither about three a clock in 
the afternoon. That mansion-bhouse 
was now inhabited by the French am- 
bassador ; and the sermon was to be 
in a garret, into which there were two 
passages, one out of the ambassador's 
withdrawing-room, which was private, 
the other more common, without the 
great gate of the said mansion-house. 
Under this garret was another large 
chamber, which one Rediate,. another 
Romish priest, had hired for himself, 
unto whom Papists frequently repaired 
to bear mass, and make confessions. 
More came to this place than possibly 
it could hold ; so that many, for want 
of room returned back again: others 
went intothe aforesaid Redyates cham- 
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ber, and tarried with him. The whole 


garret, rooms adjoining,door,and top of 


the stairs,were as fullasthey could hold. 
To the garret were set chairs and stools 
for the better sort: most of the women 
sate on the floor, but most of the men 
stood thronged together: in all, about 
200 were there assembled. In the 
midst was a table and a chair for the 
preacher, When the preacher had 
discoursed about half an hour, on a 
sudden the floor whereon the preacher 
and the greatest part of bis auditory 
were, fell down with such violence, 
as therewith the floor of the chamber 
uoder it, where Redyate and his com- 

y were, was broken dowo with it, 
so that both the floors, with the beams, 
girders, joyces, boards, and seelings, 
with ali the people on them, fell down 
together upon the third floor, which 
was the floor of the French ambassa- 
dor’s withdrawing -chamber, supported 
with strong arches. Amongst those 
that fell, many escaped ; for some of 
the timber rested with one end on the 
walls, and with the other on the third 
Moor, that yeelded not; aad so both 
such as abode on those pieces, and 
such as were directly under them, were 
thereby preserved. Others there were 
that were pulled out alive, but so bruis- 
ed, or so spent for want of breath, that 
come lived not many hours, others died 
not many days after. The floor of the 
chamber immediately over this, where 
the corpse lay, being fallen, there was 
bo entrance into it, but through the am- 
bassador’s bed-chamber, the door 
whereof was closed up witb the timber 
of the floors that fell down; and the 
walls of this room were of stone, only 
there was one window in it, with ex- 
traordigary strong cross bars of iron, so 
that thongh smiths and other workmen 
were immediately sent for, yet it was 
more than an hour before succour 
culd be afforded to them that were fal- 
len down. Passage at length being 
made, I had access into the room, 
(saith Dr. Gouge, the relater of this sto- 
ry,) and viewing the bodies, observed 


some (yet but few) to be mortally © 


wounded, or crushed by the timber : 
others to be apparently stifled, partly 
with their thick lying one upon another, 
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and partly with the dust that came from 
the seeling which fell down. On the 
Lord’s day, at night, when they fell ; 
they were numbered ninety-one dead 
bodies : but many of them were secret- 
ly conveyed away in the night, there 
being a pair of water-stairs, leading from 
the garden appertaining to the house, 
into the Thames. On the morrow, 
the coroner and his inquest coming to 
view the bodies, found remaining but 
sixty -three. 
THE MOVING MOUNTAIN. 

Accounts from Namur say, that 
the Moving Mountain has made ter- 
rible progress during the night from 
the 30th to the 3lst of January. It 
has advanced more than six feet ;, the 
communication between that city and 
Dinant, which is the great road to Paris, 
is shut up ; people must now go by way 
of La Plante, along the Meuse, and in 
case the waters should rise as they did 
last month, the passage would be impos- 
sible. The house of Mr. Stapleaux is 
cracked by the pressure of the earth, 
and that of Mr. Datilleux is threatened 
by the neighbourhood of a mass which 
is sixty feet higher thar the roof. 
A WHITE FEMALE, PART OF WHOSE SKIN 

RESEMBLES THAT OF A NEGRO. 

Hannah West was born of English 
parents, in a village in Sussex, io 1791. 
Her parents had nothing peculiar. 
Her mother is still alive, and has black 
hair, hazel eyes, and fair skin, without 
any mark, Hannah was her onby child 
by her first husband ; but her mother 
has had eleven children by a second 
marriage, all without any blackness of 
theskin. ‘The young woman is rather 
above the middle size, of full habit, and 
has always enjoyed good health. Her 
hair is light-brown, and very soft ; her 
eyes faint blue; her nose prominent, 
and a little aqueline; ber lips tbin ; 
the skin of her face, oeck, and right 
band, very fair. In every respect, in- 
deed, she is very unlike a negro ; it is, 
consequently, very singular, that the 
whole of her left shoulder, arm, fore- 
arm, aud hand, should be of the genu- 
ine negro colour, except a small stripe 
of white skin, about two- inches) broad, 
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which commences a little below the el- 

bow,and runs up to the arm-pit, joining 

the white skin of the trunk of the body. 
CONVEYANCE OF SOUND. 

The following curious and highly 
important fact connected with the pby- 
siology of the ear, has lately been pub- 
lished by Mr.Swan, of Lincoln. When 
the ears are stopped, and a watch is 
brought in contact with any part of the 
head, face, teeth, or neck ; or if a stick, 
water, &c. be interposed between any 
of these parts and the watch, the sound 
will be heard as well as when the ears 
are open. 

It is extremely probable that this in- 
genious suggestion if attended to by the 
faculty, and aided by proper instruments 
to increase the effect of sound, would be 
found of considerable importance to 
those suffering under temporary deaf- 
ness; but it must be observed that 
where the disease isin the nerve, no 
good can be derived from it. 


PEAK SCENERY OF DERBYSHIRE. 


Part u.* 

“While I was in the dale below, 
contemplating the steep acclivity of 
Topley Pike, I was.startled from my 
reverie by the sound of a coachman’s 
horn, which came gently upon the ear, 
when I was least prepared to expect 
such a-greeting. Shortly a stage-coach 
appeared, which seemed actually to 1s- 
sue from the clouds, and I observed it 
pass rapidly along the side of the hill, 
where the eye could scarcely discern 
the trace of a road, and where to all ap- 
pearance a human foot could with diffi- 
culty find a resting-place. Had I sup- 

osed this vehicle to have contained in 
it beings like myself, I might bave shud- 
dered with apprehension, but the coach, 
from its great heightabove me, looked 
so like a child’s toy, and the sound of 
the horn was so soft and unobtrusive— 
so unlike the loud blast of a stage- 
coachmaa’s bugle—and altogether the 
place was so unfitted for the intrusion 
of such an object, that it appeared more 
like a fairy scene, or a picture of imagi- 
nation, than any thing real and substan- 
: 1? 


* For a notice of the first of this work, seeAth. 
Vol. 5, po 387. — ee 
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The feelings bere are naturally ex~ 


‘pressed ; and by reversing the picture, 


a very different order might be indulg- 
ed. We have looked from the height 
of a mountain down upon the grandest 
procession of pomp and royalty ; aod it 
is not in language to denote bow mean 
and trifling the little puppet-shew looked 
wheo tbus connected with the stupen- 
dous glories of the surrounding scenery. 
EPITAPHS. 

At Bakewell there is an ancient ruin 
in the Chureh-yard; but its modern 
tombe afford us more curious matter. 

“On a black marble tablet, which is 
inserted on a grave-stone oear the east 
end of the church, there is the following 
inscription to the memory of a child 
aged two years and eight months. As 
a specimen of country church-yard po- 
etry it has a claim to more than com- 
mon consideration. 

“ Reader! beneath this marble lies 

The sacred dust of Innocence ; 

Two years he blest his parents’ eyes, 

The third an ange! took him henee ; 

The sperkling eyes, the lisping tongue, 

Complaisance sweet and manners mild, 

And all that pleases in the young, 

Were all united in this child. 

Woulkist thou his happier state explere? 

To thee the bliss is freely given: 

Go, gentle reader! sin no more, 

And thou shalt sce this flower in heaven.” 

“Near the same place, on the con- 
trary side of the pathway, there is an 
epitaph ofa different character, ia which 
the writer has eulogised the very extra- 
ordinary vocal powers of the parish- 
clerk. Some of the rhymes are manag- 
ed with a Hudibrastic felicity, and on 
reading the inscription I was induced 
to give it a place in my note-book. 
This person’s name was Roe ; his tatb- 
er filled the situation of parish clerk be- 
fore him, and if his grave-stone flatters 
not, with equal ability, it tells usin 
humble prose, that “ the natural powers 
of his voice in clearness, strength, and 
aweetness, were altogether unequalled ;” 
a commendation which is reiterated in 
verse on the neighbouring tomb-stoue. 

“ The vocal powers here let us mark, 

Of Phillip, our late parish-clerk, 

In church none never heard a layman 

With a clearer voice say “ Amen !” 

Who now with haHelujahs cound, 

Like him can make the roofs r-buund ? 

The choir lament his choral tonss, 

The town so soon here lie his boncs.” 
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JOHN DALE AND HIS WIVES. 

At the end of the same church, 00 @ 
table monument, another inscription oc- 
curs still more amusing, if 1 may be 

mitted to use a phrase so little io 

armony with those feelings which gen- 
erally accompany a contemplation of 
the last resting-place of those who have 
gone before us to “that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.” An old 
man and his two wives occupy this 
tomb, where undisturbed by the jealous 
cares of life, they sleep together lov- 
ingly, so says the legend which pearly 
covers one side of the tomb— 

« Know, posterity, that on the 6th of April, in the year 
of Grace 1757, the rambling remains of the abovesaid 
John Dale were in the 86th year of his pilgrimage 
laid upon his two wives. - 

‘6 This thing in life might cause some jealousy, 

Flere all three sleep together lovingly, 

Mere Sarah's chiding John no longer hears, 

And old John’s rambling Sarah no more fears ; 

A period’s come to all their toilsome Lives; 

The goodman’s quiet—still are both his wives.” 


MRS. RADCLIFFE'S MATERIALS FOR THE 
‘ MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO.’ 

We shall now conclude with a brief 
allusion to Haddon Hall, which it seems 
might bavp served for the study of 
Cedric’s residence in Ivanhoe. 

‘The gallery which occupies nearly 
the whole of the south part of Haddon, 
is a noble apartment: its style of archi- 
tecture fixes the date of its erection in the 
time of Elizabeth, in whose reign this 
venerable structure passed from the 
Vernons into the possession of Sir 
Jobn Manners, who wag tbe second 
son of the first Earl of Rutland. Io 
the windows of the gallery are the arms 
of both families in stained glass, and 
the boar’s head and the k, their 
respective crests, liberally ornament this 
part of the house.  ‘T'bis room is one 
hundred and ten feet long and seventeen 
wide, and the whole of the floor is said 
to.bave been cut out of one oak tree, 
which grew in the park. In the dining 
hall there is an elevated platform, a 
general construction in ancient halls, 
which is still retained in many colleges, 
wherein the high table is placed, at 
which the lord of the mansion presided 
at the head of his household and his 
guests. A gallery, which on festive 
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occasions was appropriated to mirth 
and miostrelsy, occupies two sides of 
this apartment. On the wainscot, near 
the principal entrance, we observed an 
iron fastening ofa peculiar structure, 
which was large enough to admit the 
wrist of a man’s hand, and which we 
were informed had been placed there for 
the purpose of punishing trivial offences. 

‘It had likewise another uee,and ser- 
ved to enforce the laws and regulations 
adopted among the servants of this es- 
tablishment. The man who refused 
duly to take bis bora of ale, or neglected 
to perform the duties of his office, had 
his hand locked to the wainscot some- 
what higher thao bis head, by this iros 
fastening, when cold water was poured 
down the sleeve of bis doublet ase pun- 
ishment for his offence. One of the old 
servants of the family, who attended 
upon strangers when I first visited Had- 
don, when pointing out the uses to 
which this curious relique of former 


_times was epplied, facetiously remarked, 


‘that it grew rusty for want of use.’ 

‘+ Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, who was e 
native of Derbyshire, often visited Had- 
don Hall, for the purpose of storing 
her imagination with those romantic 
ideas, and impressing upon it thése aw- 
ful pictures which she so much delight- 
ed to pourtray: some of the most 
gloomy scenery of her “ Mysteries of 
Udolpbo” was studied within the walls 
of this ancient structure.” 
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STAG COMEDIAN. 

Cerf Acteon.—A stag, to which the 
name of Acteon has been given, has 
made his debat at Franconi’s Circus 
in Paris. He performs the same feats 
as a well-managed horse; beats time in 
the midst of fire-works, &c. _-This 
spectacle attracts crowds to the Cirque ; 
curious to see so timid an animal taught 
the bearing of the most courageous. 

Longevity.—Etienne Delametairie, 
born blind, died lately in the hospital at 
Bourges, aged 103 years and 18 days. 
For more than a century he was an 10- 
habitant of a world be never saw. 
Like many of his darkling companions 
in the brute creation, he was employed 
for sixty years in turning @ griodstone. 
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CONVERSION OF RAGS INTO SUGAR. 

Dr. Vogel, Member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, has submitt-d to a careful 
examination in the laboratory of the Acade- 
my ot Munich, the surprisng discovery of 
of Mr. Braconnot of Nancy, of the effects of 
concentrated sulphuric acid ou wood and 
linen. He hns not only fully confirmed this 
discovery, so as to lay before the Academy 
an éssay on the sabject, and show the pro- 
ducts resulting from the original experi- 
ments, but also extended his own experi- 
ments, with equal success, to other similar 
vegetable sulistances, such as old paper, both 
ai and written apon, and cut straw. 

aiutier the sulphuric acid with a due 
addition of sawdust, cut linen, paper, &c. 
were converted intogum and saccharine mat- 
ter. It must excite great interest in all re- 
fiecting winds, to see an indisoluble, taste- 
less substance, like the filaments of wood, 
converted, by chemical re-action, into two 
new bodies, and chemistry thus exercise a 
power, which, but lately appeared to belong 
to nature alone, and in particular to vegeta- 
tion. For this artificial formation of sugar 
and gum, now discovered, must not be con- 
founded with the extraction of these two 
substances, from bodies in which’they alrea- 
dy existed, a process which has been known 
from time immemerial. ‘What bas now been 
discovered, is a transformation, a melamor- 
hosis, of which the most ingenious chemist 
previously po idea; and it affords a new 
proof of the boundless extent of the domain 
of practical chemistry. A paper upon Dr. 
Vogel's repetition and investigation of Mr. 
Braconnot’s experiments, aud those added 
by himself, is promised in one of the next 
numbers of the Journal of Artsand Manufac- 
tures, published by the Ravarian Polytech- 
nic Society. Munich, Jan. 1520. 
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NEW THEORY OF THE PLANETARY SY8TEM. 

A curious commentary, or rather an at- 
tack, apon the received system of the plane- 
tary motions, has recentiy been published, 
ina small gry by Captain Burney, 
which is likely to excite the attention 
of the scientific world, and mzy lead to 
the discovery of very unexpected astro- 
nomical facts. The author deduces the 
motion of the whole of our system from the 
progressive motion of the sun itself; a qual- 
ity which, he says mut he equally possessed 
by all the heavenly bodies, resulting from 
the universally acknowledged laws of gravi- 
tation. He argues, a priori, that from pro- 
gressive motion rotation is produced, and, 
a posteriori, that a body in free space, hav- 
ing rotation round its owo axis, is a clear 
indication of its being in‘progycssive move- 
ment. This he corroborates by the general 
belief now entertained that our run and 
planets are advancing towards the constella- 
tion Hercules. The opinion that the sun 
has progressive motion was not eutertained 
Jong after its rotatory motion was discovered. 
Captain B. states his conviction, that if from 
the discovery of the sun’s rotation and the 
acknowledged universality of gravity, its 
pre had been inferred, wheu Kepler 

rat suggested that the planets moved round 
the sun by means of its atmosphere, the sys- 
tem of this philosopher would have obtained 
immediate and lasting credit, and that the 
hypothesis of these bodies being coutinued in 
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motion by an original projects im pplse 
would not have been resorted to in accouat- 
ing for the phesomena of their motions. 
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NEW METHOD OF CURING DEAFNESS. 
Important Invention in Acoustics.---It may 
be justly remarned in regard to all the scien- 
ces that industry and ingenuity are pow ap- 
proaching their height in rendering their ap- 
lication successful for the use of society. 
he only neglected branch of surgery which 
remained some time ago nearly untouched, 
is that which regards the ear and its sd 
tions. Mr. Curtis, aurist tohis Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, has, by taking op 
this branch exclusively, placed it on the 
same footing as the other divisions of surgical 
science, by institating asa school of practice 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseares of the 
Ear, where he has an extensive field for at- 
tempting Bea mode of improvement in the 
treatment of deafness, which either experi- 
ence or analogy can point out. Jt is on this 
principle he bas: made a valuable improve- 
ment on an instrument used by the Sreur 
Gengot of Versailles, as described by Gaun- 
gent, for injecting liquids into the eustachias 
tube, from the back part of the mouth, ip ca- 
ses of deafness of long standing. The use of 
it produces no pain, and supersedes the ne- 
cessit y of puncturing the tympanum. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, &c. 

Two English gevtlemen, some time since, 
visited the field of Bannockburn, so celebra- 
ted for the defeat of Edward’sarmy. Asen- 
sible countryman pointed out to them the 
positions of the hostile nations—-the stone 
where Bruce's standard was fixed during the 


battle, &c. Highly pleased with his atteo- 
tion, the gentiemen on leaving him, pressed 
hisacceptance of a crown-piece. °* Na, na,’” 


said the honest man, returning the money, 
“keep your crown-piece, the English hae 
paid dear aneugh piready for seeing the field 
of Bannockburn.’ 

One of Plato's Infants.—A Professor of 
Natural History, at Wetteran, reared and 
kept forthree years a canary bird without 
feathers. Ithas been held that no bird could 
exist in that state. 

An infamous transaction lately took place 
in Dublin. A person named Smyth, seventy 
yearsof age, who had been twelve years 
churchwarden of the parish of St. Michan, 
Dublin, has lately been convicted of a rob- 
bery of the most atrocions description. Af- 
tera charity sermon, while employed with 
others in the vestry-room, counting the con- 
tributions, he was seen to pass bank -notes at 
varioustimes from one hand to the other, 
squeeze them into a small compass, and then 
put them into his packet. He was searched, 
and from 20/. to 30. fouad on hims his de- 
fence was, that he wasin a state of insanity 
at the time. He has been transported for 
seven years. 

eres 


The ancient Danes were distinguished 
for their contempt of death ; and this is 
well put by one of their writera, descri- 
bing the close of a heru’s life in few 
words,—** Agner fell, laughed, and 
died.” 
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Original Poetry. 


POETRY. 


a 


From the London Monthly Magazines. 


TO HESPER. 
THE EVENING LIGHT OF LOVE. 
By Barry Cornwall. 


OW sweet it is to see that courier star 
(Whieh like the spirit ofthe twiligh? shines) 

Come stealing up the broad blue heaven afar, 

Silvering the dark tops of the distant pines, 
Until his mistress in her brighter car 

Enters the sky, and then his light declines ; 
But sweetest when in lonely spots we see 
The gentile, watchful, amorous deity. 


He comes more lovely than the Hoars ; his leok 
Sheds calm refreshing light, and eyes that burn 
With giancing at the sun'seo radiant book, 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn; 
"Tis like the murmar of some shaded brook, 
Or the soft welling ofa Naiad’s urd, 
After the sounding of the vast SER-WATES, 
*Tis after jealous fears the faith that saves- 


Then bashfal boys stammer their faint fond vows; 
Then like a whisper masie seems to float 

Around us: thea from out the thieket boughs 
Cometh the nightingale’s 0 tender note, 

And then the young girl listens, and allows 
(Mov'd by the witehing ofthe sweet berd‘s throat) 

To passion its first kiss- 
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SONG. 


ry nee shalt sing to me 

When the waves are slecping, 
And the wings are creeping 

Round the embowering cheanat Ure. 
Thon shelt sing by night, 

When no birds are calling, 

And the stara are falling 

Brightly from their mansions bright. 
Of those thy song shall tell 

From whom we've never parted, 
The young, the tender-hearted, 
The gay, and all who loved us well. 
Bat we'll not profane 

Such a gente hour 

Nor our favourite bower, 

With a thought that tastes of pain. 


aa 


DUFT. 
From * Ivanhee.” 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 
oe love, up is the sun, 
Anne-Marie, love, morn is begun, 
Mists are dispersing, love, birds singing free, 
Up in the morning, love, Anne-Marie. 
Anne-Marie, love, up in the morn, 
The hunter is winding blythe sounds on his horn, 
The echo rings merry from rock and from tree ; 
°Tis time to arouse thee, love, Anne-Maric. 
WAMBA. 
O Tybalt, love, Tybalt, awake me not yet, 
Aroand my soft pillow while softer dreams flit, 


For whatare the joys that in waking we prove, 

Compared with these visions, O Tybalt, my love? 
Let the birds to the rise of the mist carol shrill, 

Let the hunter blow out his loud horn on the hill, 
Softer sounds, softer pleasures in slumber I prove. 
But think not I dream’d of thee, Tybalt, my love. 


SONG. 
KNIGHT AND WAMBA. 


KNIGHT. 
apen® eame three merry men from south, west 
: and north, 
Ever more sing the roundclay ; 
To win the widow of Wycomb forth, 
And where was the widow might say them nay y 


The first was a knight, and from Tynedale he came, ° 
Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
And his fathers, God save us, were men of great fame. 
And where was the widow might say him nay ? 
Of his father the laird, of his uncle the squire, 
He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; | 
She bade him go bask by his sea-coal fire, 
For she was the widow would say him nay. 
WAMBA. 
The next that came forth, swore by blood and by pails, 
Merrily sing the roundelay ; 
Hur’sa gentleman, God wot, and hur’s lineage was of 
Wales, 
And where was the widow might say him nay : 
Sir David ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 
Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his ronndelay ; 
‘She said that one widow for so many was too few, 
And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 


But next came a yeoman, a yeoman of Kent, 
Jollily singing his roundelay ; 
He spoke to the widow of living and rent, 
And where was the widow could say him nay ! 
BOTH. 
So the knight and the squire were both left in the mire. 
There for to sing their ronndelay 
For a yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 
There vever was a widow could say him nay. 


e 


FUNERAL HYMN BY THE MONKS. 


Dust unto dust, 

‘To this all must ; 

The tenant path resign’d 
“the faded fourm 

To waste and worm— 
Corruption claims her mind. 


Through paths unknown 
"Thy soul hast flown, 

To seek the realins uf woe, 
Where fiery pain 

Shall purge t stain 


Of actions done below. 


In that sad place, 

By Mary's grace 

Brief may thy dwelling be ! 
‘Vill prayers and 

And Holy psalms, 

Shall set the captive free. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


From the Monthly Magazines, February1820. 


Tales of the Heart, are printing, from the 
ingenious pen of Mirs.Opie,in three volumes. 

The conclading volume of Dr. Clarke’s 
Northern Travels through Denmark, Swe- 
den, Eaplan’- Finland, Norway, and Ras- 
sia, with a description of the city uf St. 
Petersburgh during the tyranny of the em- 
peror Paul, will sooo be published. 


A second Series of Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, are in preparation, comprising an 
account of the present state of men and man- 
ners in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
Jand, in other three volumes, octavo. 


Speedily will be published, a volume 
called the Canadian Settler, being a series 
of letters from Lower and Uppe: Canada, in 
June, July, and August, 1819, by T. Carr. 


The next Number of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels will consist of Travels 
in iaeer Canada, in 1817, by J. Sansom, 
esq. of New-York. | 

Mr. Leigh Hant, author of Rimini, is 
about to publish a translation of Amyntas, 
from the Italian of Torquato Tasso; with an 
Essay on the pastoral poetry of Italy. 


The following reprints of original Ameri- 
can works willappear early in February : 

1. The Sketch k, by Geoffrey Crayon, 
gent. the first English edition, with altera- 
tions and additions, by the Author, in one 
bandsome octavo volume. _ — 

9. Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale ; 
2 vols. 12mo. , 

3. A Voyage to South America, perform- 
ed by order of the Government of the United 
States, in the frigate Congress; by H. M. 
Brackenridge, esq. secretary to the mission ; 
in two volumes, 8vo. 


We are anxious to hear more from France 
en the subject of the Marquis d’ Etourville’s 
Travels in Africa; and of the Voyage of the 
Bourdelais rouad the world. 


The propused Series of Novelties for Novel 
readers, has commenced witha Scottish story 
called Glenfell, by a writer of eminence and 
evident skill; and by atranslation of Mad. 
de Geanlis’ Petrarch and Laura, executed in 
a maoner which is calculated to raise the 
character of translations from the degrada- 
tion into which they wre fast falling. It has 
in truth, io point of style, all the channs of 
an original work. 


NEW WORKS. 


Spence’s Anccdotes, which were so freely 
used by Dr. Johnson in his lives of the Po- 
ets, and consulted by Malone and others, 
have at length 5 Lea in two several edi- 
tious. One professes to give them entire 
and is published by Mr. S. W. Singer; an 
the other consists of the arranged abstract of 
them prepared by Mr. Malone. They pro- 
mised mach, and we opened them with anx- 
iety ; but it appeared that Dr. Johnson had 
made so good a use of them, as to leave little 
of interest for those who followed him. Nev- 
ertheless, the entire collection is most curi- 
ous; and either edition, but parucelasy that 
of Mr. Singer, merits a place in every libra- 


ry, pablic and private. It may not be im- 


proper to add, that Mr. Spence flourished 
through the age of Pope, with whom he was 
intimate, and that these anecdotes consist of 
his memoranda, written partly with a view 
tohis pablication of a life of that distin- 
uished poet, and that they bave since beez 
ocked ap in the Newcastle family. 
Among the literary prodigies of the age, 
may be accounted the appearance of a book 
of the anxiously-expected Historical Me- 
moirs of the Emperor Napoleon, by Himself, 


The Monastery, a romance, by the prolific 
author of Waveriey, &c.in three volumes. 
We begin to suspect some new application 
of the powers of the steam-engine in this 
manufactory of Scottish novels. These form 
ten or twelve volumes within the year ; and 
the previous year was not less prodactive. 


A new novel from the pen of Miss Barney 
is published, entitled ‘ Country Neighboars, 
or the Secret.’ 

Biograpbia Curiosa; or Memeirs and 
Portraits of remarkable Characters of the 
Reign of George the Third. No. 1. 2s. 6d. 
To be continued monthly : each Number te 
be embellished with foar portraits. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the Year 1820. Bvo- lbs. i 

Twenty-six of the most popular and cele- 
brated Fairy Tales; collected and revised 
by Benjamin Tabart, with 27 coloured en- 
gravings. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymnsio Prose, transla- 
ted into Italian by a native of Tuscany, for 
the use of childreo. 

The Exile of Poland; a Novel, translated 
from the French by Mrs. Richardson, author 
of Ethelred, Gertrude, &c. 

Olivia; a Tale. By a Lady of Distinction. 

The Highland Castle and the Lowlasd 
Cottage. By Rosalia St. Clair. 4vols. 

Messiah. In twenty-four Books. By Jo- 
seph Cottle. Part the second. 12mo. 


Poems ; Description of Rural Life and 
Scenery. By Joho Clarke,a Northampton- 
shire peasant. 

The Comforter, a poem. 8vo. 

Legitimacy; a Tale for the Times; a poem 
dedicated to the Right Hon. George Canning. 
ByJ. Brown, Author of Psyche and theStage. 

Dunrie; a Poem. By Harriet Ewing. 

Thoughts and Feelings; a Collection of 
Poems. By Arthur Brooke. - 

Memoirs of a Goldfinch; a Poem, with 
Notes on Natural Ae a punelpally on 
the motion of the beavenly ies. 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; being 
the Songs, Airs and Legends of the Adher- 
entsof the House of Stuart; collected and 
illustrated, with the music. By James Hogg. 

Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland; with Historical Hins- 
trations. By Walter Scott, esq. Part LIT. 

The Vocal Library ; containing two thou- 
sand Songs, English, Scotch, and Irish Poets, 
from Shakspeare to Moore. j 


Poems. By Joshua Russell. 
to Sir James Mackintosh. 


Dedicated 
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“ HERCULANEUM AND POMPEIL 
Prem the Literary Gazette. 


es ¢ MPEIT, which was en- 
tombed in a softer substance, 
18 getting daily disencumbered, and a 
very considerable portion of this Grecian 
city 15 unveiled. We entered by the 
Appian way, through a narrow street of 
marble tombs beautifully executed,with 
the naines of the deceased plain and le- 
ible. We looked into the columbary 
low that of Marius Arius Diomedes, 
and perceived jars containing the ashes 
of the dead, with a small lamp at the 
side of each. Arriving at the gate, we 
perceived a centry-box, in which the 
skeleton of a soldier was found witha 
lamp io hishand: proceeding up the 
street beyond the gate, we went iato se- 
veral streets, and entered what is called 
a coffee-house, the marks of cups being 
visible on the stone : we came likewise 
to a tavern, and found the sign (not a 
very decent one) near the entrance. The 
streets are lined with public buildings 
and private houses, most of which have 
their original painted decorations fresh 
and eotire. The pavement of the streets 
is much worn by carriage wheels, and 
holes are cut thro’ the side stones for the 
purpose of fastening animals in the 
market place ; aad in certain situations 
are placed stepping stones, which give 
us a rather unfavorable idea of the state 
of the streets. We passed twa little 
beautiful temples; went into a surgeon’s 
house, in the operation room of which 
G AaTHENRUM VoL. 7. 


chirurgical instryments were found ; en- 
tered ao ironmonger’s shop, where an 


‘anviland bammer were discovered ; a 


sculptor’s and a baker’s shop, in the 
latter of which may be seen an oven, and 
gnding mills, like old Scotch-querns. 

e examined likewise an oilman’s shop, 
and a wine shop lately opened, where 
money was found in the till; a school 
io which was a small pulpit with steps 
up to it, in the middle of the apartment ; 
a great theatre; a temple of justice; an 


amphitheatre, about 220 feet in length ; 
‘various temples: a barrack for soldiers, 


the columns of which are scnbbled with 
their names and jests ; wells, cisterns, 
seats, tricliniums, beautiful Mosaic ; al- 
tars, inscriptions, fragments of statues, 
aod many other curious ions of an- 
tiquity. Among the most remarkable 
objects was an ancient wall with a part 
ofa still more ancient marble frieze, 
boilt in it as a common stone ; and a 
stream which bas flowed under this once 
subterranean city, long before its burial ; 
pipes of Terra Cotta to convey the wa- 
ter to the different streets ; stocks for 


prisoners, in one of which a skeleton 


was found. All these thiogs iocline one 

almost to look for the inbabitants, and 

wonder at the desolate silence of the 
lace. 

The houses in general are very low, 
and the rooms are small, I should think 
not above ten feet high. Every souse 
is provided with a well and a cistern. 


‘ 
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Every thing seems to be in proportion ; 
the principal streets do not appear to 
exceed 16 feet in width, with side pave- 
ments of about 3 feet; some of the 
subordinate streets are from 6 to 10 feet 
wide, with side pavements in propor- 
tion ; these are occasionally high, and 
are reached by steps.-- The walls of 
the houses are often painted red, and 
some of them have borders and antique 
ornaments, masks and imitations of 
marble, but in general poorly executed. 
I have observed, on the walls of an eat- 
ing room), various kinds of food and game 
tolerably represented ; one woman's 
apartment was adorned with subjects 
relative to love ; and a man’s witb pic- 
tures of s martial character. Consider- 
ing thatthe whole bas been under ground 
upwards of seventeen centuries, it is cer- 
tainly surprising tbat they should be as 
fresh as at the period of their burial. 
The whole extent of the city, not one 
half of which is excavated, may be about 
four miles. It is said that Murat em- 
ployed no less than 2000 men in clear- 
ing Pompeii, and that Madame Murat 
attended the excavations in person every 
week. ‘The present government have 
not retained above 100. 


Travels in Nubia. 


BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS IN NUBIA, &. | 


r 
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The unfolding of the Papyri discov- 
ered at Herculaneum is extremely curi- 
ous and interesting. From the frailty 
of the material, the progress is extreme- 
ly slow: perbaps not more than half an 
inch is opened at a time, and is fixed 
upon gold-beater’s leaf. In appearance 
the Papyri might be mistaken for parts 
of calcined branches of trees, the circu- 
lar folds seeming like the growth of the 
wood. In looking at these black and 
indurated masses, it requires an effort to 
believe them to be full of bumaa knowl- 
edge. The number of the rolls is very 
great ; only two volumes of them, bow- 
ever, have as yet been published ; the 
last contains fragments of a work of 
Kpicurus, and a Latin poem io hexam- 
eters, very much mutilated, apparently 
descriptive of the contest for empire be- 
tween Anthony and Octavius. In the 
next volume will be published a treatise 
of the philosopher Chrysippus concern- 
ing Providence. I believe there was 
found rolled up in his works a bust in- 
seribed Epicurus, which may, perhaps, 


form a standard for identifying the diffe- 


rent heads of the philosopher.— Travels 
in Greece, Italy, &c. by H. W. Wil- 
liams. Published 1820. © 


From the same. 


Burckhardt has excited an interest in the public only 
inferior to Mungo Park.® As this highly valuable 
volume is only published to-day, we hope that extracts 
rather than an epitome will be aecepted from us. 

UBIA is divided inte two parts, 
called Wady Kenous, and Wady 
el Nouba (often named exclusively 

Sayd) ; the former extending from As- 

souan to Wady Seboua, and the latter 

comprising the country between Seboua 
and the northern frontier of Dongola. 

The inhabitants of these two divisions 

are divided by their language, but in 

mannera they appear to be the same. 
The following is a curious method 
which the governors of Nubia have de- 
vised, of extorting money from their 
subjects. When any wealthy individu- 
al has a daughter of a suitable age, they 
demand her in marriage ; the father sel- 


© See Ath. vel. 4,p. 434 


dom dares (o refuse, and sometimes: 
feels flattered by the honour ; but he is 
soon ruined by his powerful son-in-law, 
who extorts from him every article of 
his property under the name of presents 
to his own daughter. All the governors 
are thus married to females in almost 
every considerable village; Hosseyn 
Kasbef has above forty sons, of whom 
twenty are married in the same manner. 

The Nubians purchase their wives 
from their parents: the price usually 
paid by the Kenous is twelve mahboubs 
or thirty-six piasters. They frequently 
intermarry with the Arabs Ababde, 
some of whom cultivate the soil like 
themselves ; an Ababde girl is worth 
six camels; these are paid to her father, 
who gives back three to bis daughter, 
to be the common property of her and 
her husband ; if a divorce takes place. 
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half the value of the three camels goes 
to the latter. In Upper Egypt, when a 
wife insists upon being divorced, her 
busband has the right to take all her 
wearing apparel from her, and to shave 
her head : nobody will then marry her 
till her hair be growa again. The Nu- 
bian is extremely jealous of his wife’s 
bonour: and on the elightest suspicion 
of infidelity towards him, would carry 
her in the night to the side of the river, 
lay open her breast by a cut with his 
kuife,and throw her into the water, “‘ to 
be food for the crocodiles,” as they 
term it. 

The Arabs on themountains between 
Nubia and the Red Sea, are an extra- 
ordinary race. 

The Bisharye, who rarely descend 
from their mountains, are a very savage 
people, and their character is worse even 
than that of the Ababde. Their only 
cattle are camels and sheep, and they 
live entirely upon flesh and milk, eating 
much of the former raw ; according 
to the relation of several Nubians, they 
are very fond of the hot blood of slaugh- 
tered sheep ; but their greatest luxury 
is said to be the raw marrow of camels. 
A few of these Arabs occasionally visit 
Der or Assouan, with senna, sheep and 
ostrich feathers, the ostrich being com- 
moo io their mountains ; and theirSenna 
isof the best kind. In exchange for 
these commodities they take linen shirts 
aod Dhourra, the grains of which they 
swallow raw, esa dainty, and never 
make it into bread. 

Crocodiles seem bardly less dreaded 
iD some parts than the Hippopotamus 
in others. Crocodiles are very nume- 
rous about Shendy. Ihave generally 
remarked that these animals inhabit par- 
ticular parts of the Nile, from wheace 
they seldom appear to move ; thus, in 
Lower Egypt, they have entirely disap- 
peared, although no reasonable cause 
can be assigned for their not descending 
the river. In Upper Egypt, the oeigh- 
bourhood of Akhmim,Dendera,Orment, 
and Edfou, are at present the favourite 
haunts of the Crocodile, while few are 
ever seen in the intermediate parts of the 
river. The same is the case in different 
parts of Nubia towards Dongola. At 
Berber nobody is afraid of encountering 
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crocodiles in the river, and we bathed 
there very often, swimming out into the 
midst of the stream. At Shendy, on the 
contrary, they are greatly dreaded ; the 
Arabs and the slaves and females, who 
repair to the shore of the river near the 
town every morning and evening, to 
wash their linea, and fill their water- 
skins for the supply of the town, are 
obliged to be continually on the alert, 
and such as bathe take care not to pro- 
ceed to any great distance into the river. 
I was several times present when a 
crocodile made its appearance, and wit- 
nessed the terror it inspired ; the crowd 
all quickly retiring ap the beach. Du- 
rlag my stay at Shendy, a man who had 
been advised to bathe in the river, after 
having escaped the small-pox, was seiz- 
ed and killed by one of these animals. 
At Seonaar crocodiles are often brought 
to market,and their flesh is publicly sold 
there. I once tasted some of the meat ; 
it is of a dirty white colour, not unlike 
young veal, with a slight fishy smell ; 
the animal had been caught by some 
fishermen at Esne in a strong net, and 
was above twelve feet in length. The 
governor of Esne ordered ig to be 
brought into bis court-yard, where more 
than a hundred balls were fired against 
it without any effect, till it was thrown 
upon its back, and the contents of a 
small swivel discharged at its belly, the 
skin of which is ouch softer than that 
of the back. 

Next to Sennaar, and Cobbé (in Dar- 
four) Shendy is the largest town in eas- 
tero Soudan. — — The government is ia 
the hands of the Mek; the oame of the 
present chief is Nimr, i.e. Tiger. The 
father of Nimr was an Arab of the tribe 
of Djaalein, but his motner was of the 
royal blood of Wold Ajib; and thus it 
appears that women have a right to the 
succession. This agrees with the nar- 
rative of Bruce, who found at Shendy a 
woman upon the throne, whom ae calls 
Sittina (an Arabic word meaning our 
Lady). Gold is the second article in the 
Senoaar trade. It is purchased by mer- 
chants of Sennaar from the Abyssinian 
traders, 

The name of Nouba is given to all 
the Blacks coming from the slave coun- 
tries to the south of Senoaar. These 
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Nouba slaves (atnong whorn must also’ 
be reckoned those who are bora in the 
neighbourhood of Sennaar, of male Ne- 
groes and female Abyssinians ; and who 
are afterwards sold by the masters of 
the parents) form a middle class between 
the true Blacks aod the Abyssinians ; 
their colour has a copper tinge, but it is 
darker than that of the free Arabs of 
Sendaar and Shendy. * * 

Persons from the Hedjaz aud from 
Egypt sometimes pass by Shendy on 
their way to Sennaar in search of young 
thonkeys, which they teach to perform 
the tricks so amusing to the populace in 
the towns of Arabia and Egypt. I was 
repeatedly asked whether I had not 
come in search of monkeys, for that my 
equipments appeared too shabby for a 
merchant. These monkey-bunters are 
held in great contempt, as the Negroes 
say, they spend their whole lives in ma- 
king others laugh at them. 

he lyte (Tamboura) and 4 kind of 

fife with a dismal sound, made of the 
hollow Dhourra stalk, are the only mu- 
sical instruments I saw, except the ket- 
tle-drum. This appears to be all over 
Soudan an appendage of royalty ; and 
when the natives wish to designate a 
man of power, they often say the Noga- 
ta beats before his house. * * 

The next tribe whose territory the 
caravan crossed was the Hadendoa. 

The caravan halted near a village, 
and I walked up to the buts to look a- 
bout me. My appearance on this occa- 
sion, ason many others, excited ao uni- 
versal shriek of surprise and horror, es- 
pecially among the’ women, who were 
‘ pot a little terrified at seeing such an 
outcast of nature as they consider a 
white man to be, peeping into their huts, 
and asking fora little water or milk. 
The chief feeling which my appearance 
inspired I could easily perceive to be 
disgust, for the Nezroes are all firmly 
persuaded that the whiteness of the skin 
is the effect of disease, and a sign of 
weakness ; and there is not the least 
doubt, that a white man is looked upon 
by them as a being greatly inferior to 
themselves. At Shendy the inhabitants 
were more accustomed to the sight if not 
of white men, at least of the light brown 
natives of Arabia; and as my skin was 
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mach sun-barnt, I there excited little 
ped Ae On the market-days, howev- 
er, YT often terrified people, by turning 
short upon them, when their exclamation 
generally was: ‘¢ Owez bilahi min es- 
sheyttan erradjim :” (God preserve us 
from the devil !) * * 

It rarely happens that either lions or 
tigers are killed in these countries ; when 
sach an occurrence happens, it is in self- 
defence ; for the inhabitants having no 
other weapons than swords or lances, 
have little chance of conquering the 
king of the forest, of which this district 
appears to be a favourite haunt. Some 
of the Shikhbs, but very few, have lions’ 
skins in their tents; they appeared to 
be of middling size ; but if the testimo- 
ny of the Hadendoa may be credited, 
a lion here sometimes reaches the size 
of a cow. Persons are frequently killed 
by them. In the woods wolves,gazetles, 
and hares abound ; and the Bedouins 
relate stories of serpents of immense 
size, which devour a sheepentire. The 
fiercest animals, however, that inhabit 
these woods are the Bedjawy, or inhab- 
itants of Bedja, themselves, * * 

Treachery is not considered here as — 
criminal or disgraceful, and the Haden- 
doa is not ashamed to boast of his bad 
faith, whenever it has led ¢o the attain- 
ment of his object. The Souakin peo- 
ple assured me that no oath can bind a 
man of Taka; that which alone they 
hesitate to break is when they swear, 
“By my own health.” A Hadendoa 
seldom scruples to kill his companion ott 
the road in order to possess himself of 
the most trifling article of value, if he 
entertains a hope of doing it with im- 
punity ; but the retaliation of blood ex- 
ists in full force. Among the Haltenga, 
who draw their origin from Abyssinia, 
a horrid custom is said to attend the re+ 
venge of blood; when the slayer has 
heen seized by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, a family feast is proclaimed, at 
which the murderer is brought into the 
midst of them, bound upon an Anga- 
reyg, and while his throat is slowly cut 
with a razor, the blood is caught in a 
bowl, and handed round among the 
guests, every one is botind to drink of it 
at the moment the victim breathes his 
last. 
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A GERMAN SHAKSPEARE. 


ea 
From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE ANCESTRESS$ A TRAGEDY. BY GRILLEPARZER. 


P ohelae astonishing genius has 
very lately devoted himself to the 
dramatic career in Germany ; by name 
Francis Grillparzer. He is even a 
younger man thao Adolphus Miulloer ; 
and on the whole, perbaps, promises to 
effect still greater wonders in the depart- 
ment which he has chosen. We are 
yet acqiainted with only two of bis 
plays, the Sappho and the Ancestress, 
and each in its way appears to us to be 
a master-piece. The former is written 
on the strict Greek model, and breathes 
throughout the true spirit of antique 
lyrical inspiration, turned to the delicate 
display of all the workings of that most 
beautitul of the passions, on which, in 
its finest aud purest shapes, the dramatic 
writings of the Greeks themselves can 
scarcely be said to have touched. The 
latter, of which we now propose to give 
a short account, is written entirely on 
the romantic plan of Calderon, but its 
interest is chiefly founded on the dark- 
est superstitions of northern imagination. 
It is composed throughout, as indeed 
many of the German dramas of the pre- 
sent time are, in the same light and 
lyrical kind of versification of which the 
most charming specimens are to be found 
in the works of the great Spanish mas- 
ter. It must Jose, therefore, not a little 
of its peculiar character and beauty by 
being renviered in a style so different as 
that of our English blank-verse—but 
even in spite of this disadvantage,enough 
will remain to satisfy our readers, that 
the genius of Grillparzer is one of the 
musi pure, masterly, and majestic order. 

We have already hinted, that the 
Ge: man poets of the present day are very 
foud of the doctrine of tatalism ; indeed 
very few of them seem to think it posst- 
ble to compose a powerful tragedy with- 
out introducing the idea of some dark 
impending destiny long predetermined 
—long announced imperfectly—long 
dreaded ubscurely—in the accomplish- 
ment of which the chief persons of the 
drama are to suffer miseries for which 


their own personal offences have not 
been sufficient to furnish any due cause. 
We have no belief that they are wise in 
entertaining so exclusive a partiality for 
this species of interest ; but there is no 
question the effect it produces in their 
hands is such as to account very easily 
for the partiality with which dramas, 
composed on this principle, are now re- 
garded by all the eudiences and almost 
all the critics of Germany. Neither is 


It to be denied, that many of the most 


perfect creations of preceding dramatists 
have owed much of their power to the 
influence of the same idea. It lies at 
the root of all those Greek tragedies, in 
which the early history of the heroic 
houses is embodied ; and in later times 
it has been frequently used both by 
Calderon and Shakspeare. It is suffi- 
cient to mention the Meditation on the 
Cross of the one, and the Mucbeth of 
the other. 

‘The present tragedy 18 a terrible ex- 
emplification of this terrible idea ;-and 
itis the more terrible, because the sins 
of the Ancestress are represented as be- 
ing visited, not by sufferings only, but 
by sins on her descendants. The scene 
opens in the chief hall of a gothic castle, 
the family of which has already become 
nearly extinct under the influence of that 
ancestral fté, the final expiation of 
which now draws near itsclose. Count 
Borotin and his daughter Bertha are 
alone in this ball; and the conversation 
which they hold will put us in possession 
of every thing that is requisite for under- 
standing the structure of the piece. 


Count. (Sitting at a table, and looking firedly ata 
letter, which he holde with both hands.) 
Well, then, what must be—let it come—I see 
Branch after branch depart ; and scarecly now 
The wither'd stem can longer be supported. 
But one more blow is wanting ; in the dust 
Then lies the oak, whose blissful shade v0 far 
Extended round. What centaries have beheld 
Bad, bloom, and wither, shall like them depart. 
No trace will of our ancestors remain— 
How they have fought and striven. The fiftieth year 
Scarce will have passed ; no grandchild more will know 
That even a Borotin has lived. 
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Bertha. (At the window.) The night, 

In truth, is fearful : cold and dark, my father,— 
Even asthe grave. The let-loose winds are moaning 
Like wandering ghosts. Far as our eyes can reach, 
Snow covers all the landscape, mountains, fields, 
Rivers, and trees. The frozen earth now seems 

A lifeless frame, wrapt in the shroud of winter : 
Nay, heaven itself, 0 void and starless, glares, 

As from wide hollow eyeballs, blackly down 

On the vast grave beneath ! 

Ceunt. How wearily 
The hours arc lengthening ! Bertha, what's o’clock ? 

Bertha. (Coming back from the window, and seat- 
ing herself with her work opposite to her father.) 
My father, seven has just now struck. 

Count. Indeed! ' 
But seven ! Dark night already ! Ah ! the year 
Is old—her days are shortening—her numbed pulse 
Is fault’ring, and she totters to the grave. 

Ber. Nay, but the lovely May will come arain ; 
The fields be clad anew; the gales breathe soft; 
The flowers revive. 

Count. Aye—truly will the year 
Renew itself; the fields unfold their green ; 

The rivulets flow ; and the sweet flower, that now 
Has fallen away, will from long sleep awake, 
And from the white soft pillow gayly lift 
Its youthful head, open its glittering eyes, 
And smile as kindly as before. The tree 
That now amid the storm imploringly 
Stretches its dry and naked arms to heaven, 
Will clothe itself with verdure. All that now 
Lurks in the mighty house of Nature, far 
On woods and plains, then shall rejoice anew 
In the fresh vigour of the spring.—But never 
The cak of Borotin shall know revival. 

Ber. Dear father, you are sad. 

Count. Him blest I call, 
‘Whom life's last hour surprises in the midst 
Of his lov'’d children. Give not to such parting 
The name of death : for he survives in memory— 
Lives in the fruit of his own labour—lives 
In the applause and emulating decds 
Ofhis successors. Oh ! it is so noble, 
Of his own toil the seattered seeds to leave 
To faithful hands, that carefully will rear 
Each youngiing plant, and the ripe fruits enjoy, 
Doubling the enjoyment by their gratitude. 
Oh ! “tis so sweet and soothing, that winch we 
From ancestors received to give again 
To children, and, in turn, ourselves survive. 

Ber. Out on this wicked letter! Ere it came, 
Father, you were 80 cheerful—scemed yourself 
To enjoy. Now, since it is perused, at once 
You are untan’d. 

Count. Ah, no! ‘tis not the letter— 

Its import Ihad gues’d. "Tis the conviction, 
That evermore is closely fore’d upon me, 
That destiny resistiess has determined 

To hurl from earth the race of Borotin. 

See here they write me, that our only cousin 
(Whom scarcely I have seen), of all the last, 
Besides myself, that bore our name—(he too 
In years and childless)}~suddenly by night 
Has died. Thus, of our house, at length, am I 
Sole representative. With me it falls. 

No son will follow to the tomb my bier : 

The hireting herald there will bear my shield, 
‘That oft has shone in battle,and my sword | 
Well proved, and lay them with m¢ in the grave. 
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There is an old tradition, that has long 
Pass’d round from tongue to tongue, that of our house 
The ancestress, for some dire crimes long past, 
Must wander without rest, till she behold 
The last frail branch (even of the stem that she 
Herself had planted) from this earth remov'd. 
Well then may she rejoice, for her design 
Is near fulfilment. Almost I believe 
The tale, though strange ; for sure a powerful hana 
For our destruction must have been employed. 
In strength I stood, magnificently blooming, 
Supported by three brothers. On them all 
Death prematurely seized. Then home I brought 
A wife, as young, as amiable, as lovely, 
As thou art now. Our nuptials were most happy. 
From our chaste union sprung 8 boy and girl : 
Soon were ye left my only consolation, 
My life's last hope. (Thy mother went to Heaven§ 
Carefally as the light of mine own eyes, 
These pledges I watched over, but in vain ; 
Fruitless the strife. What caution or what strength 
Could from the powers of darkness save their victim? 
Searcely thy brother had three years attain’d, 
‘When, in the garden for his recreation, 
He wander'd from his nurse. The door stood open, 
That leads out to the neighbouring pond. Till then 
It had been ever closed, but now stood open, 
For otherwise the blow had not succeeded. 
Ah! now I see thy tears unite with minc— 
Thou know’st the rest already !—I, weak man ! 
Have garrulously told too oft before 
The mournful tale—What more? Why,he was drown’é 
—But many have been drowned. And that he chanc’d 
To be my son—my whole, my only hope— 
The last support of my deelining age— 
Who could help this ?—So he was drowned, and 1 
Childiess remain. 

Ber. Dear father ! 

Count. I can feel 
The gentle reprehension of thy love. 
Childless, unthinking, do I call myself, 
When I have thee? Thou dear and faithful one! 
Ah, pray forgive the rich man who had lost 
Half his possessions in misfortune’s storm, 
And, long by superfluity surroanded, 
Held himself now a mendicant. Forgive me, 
If, in the lightning flash that brought destruction, 
The object of affection shone too brightly ! 
Nay, ‘tis most true, [am unjust.—A name !— 
1s this of such importance? Did I live 
But for the reputation of my house ? 
Can I the sacrifice with coldness take, 
Which thou present’st to me, of youth’s enjoyments 
And life's prosperity ? Of mine existence 
Shall the last days be to thy good devoted. 
Yes: by a husband’s side, who loves thee truly, 
And can deserve thy favour, may to you 
Another name and other fortune floursh ; 
Chooee freely from our countrymen. Thy worth 
To me will guarantee thy choice.—But now 
Thou sigh’st !—Hast thou already chosen then? 
That young man, Jaromir, methinks, of Esschen— 
Is it not s0? 

Ber. Dare I confess ? 

Count. Didst thou 
Believe, that froma father’s eyes could be 
Concealed the slightest cloud upon thy heaven ? 
Yet should I not indulge in some reproof 
For this? That I must guess, what long ere now 
I should have fully Anewn ? Have I in aught 
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To thee been harsh? And art thou not to me 
My dear and only child? Thou eall'st him noble, 
And noble are his deeds. Bring him to me ; 
And if he stands the proof, mueh good may follow : 
“Though of our house extinct, the spreading lands 
Pail to imperial power, yet to support 
A moderate lot, enough will still remain. 

Ber. Ob! bow shall I—k&e. 


The deliverance of Bertha from the 
hand of robbers, by this bold and beaa- 
tiful youth, is described at great length 
—then the beginnings of their love— 
and last of all, the fears of the youth 
and the maid thet their love might not 
be approved by the haughty Count 
Borotin. ‘“ Though himself,” says she, 
Bescended from a noble race, he bears 
Their pride without their fortane—poor and needy 
As he ie now, I've heard him say, he fears 
‘That the rich Borotin some other meed 
Might for his daughter pay, Sut not herself. 


The Count relieves her fears, and 
ex his anxiety to see the youth. 
Bertha leaves him, and ascends the 
watch-tower to look out over the forest 
io case she may seeher lover. The 
old count being left alone, falls into a 
slumber. The clock strikes eight. At 
the last stroke the lights are extinguish- 
ed. Avblast of wind rushes into the 
apartment—the storm is heard roaring 
without, and, after an extraordinary 
rustling noise, there appears, close by 
the chair of the old man, the spirit of 
the Ancestress. Her features and form 
elosely resemble those of Bertha, but 
she wears a long white funeral veil, and 
ber eyes bave the cold fixed stare of 
death. She bends over the Count with 
an expression of inexpressible sorrow 
and commiseration. The Count (dis- 
turbed in his sleep) exclaims, 


Count. Away—away—begone ! (He awakes.) 
Ba ! art thou there, 
My Bertha—nay, it wae a fearful dream, 
Thatrous'd mine inward senses. Take again 
The harp, my daughter !—Music will revive me. 
(The spectre has raised itself again, and stares at 
the Count with eyes wide open.) 
Count. (terrified.) Why dost thou stare 90 horri- 
bly upon me— 
So that my heart within me thence revolts 
With horror,—in my banes the marrow freezes! 
Away with sueh a look ! avert thine eyes! 
So did I see thee in my dream ; aod yet, 
My brain is burning. Wilt thou kili thy father ? 
(The spectre turns away, and gees a few steps to- 
avards the deer.) So-nowl know myvelfagain, but 
whither, 
Child, art thou going ” 
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(The ghost turns again, when at the door, and ine 
sepulchral tene, says,) Ances. Rome | ( Exit, 

Count. (Falls back on his seat, as if thunderstruck, 
and, after a pause, says,) Ha! what is that ? 
Have I been dreaming ? Did I net behold 
My daughter stand before me—hear the words 
That were like death, and feel my blood run cold 
Atthe dread ghostly look? Aad yet my daughter, 
My gentle Bertha ! Where art thou ? Ho! Bertha f 

Enter Bertha and Gunther, the chamberlain. 
Ber. (Rushing forward.) Dear father, what's 
the matter ? 

Ceunt. Art thou there? 
What has disturb’d thee ? Tell me, how is this, 
That thou unkindly, like a midnight spirit, 
Roam’st thro’ the desolate hall, with strange de- 

meanour, 

To scare the life-worn sleeper ? 

Ber. 1, my father ? 

Cou. Aye, thou ! what ? thou art ignorant, and yer 
Could’st fix thy staring corpse looks, even like dag- 


rs 
In thine ofa father’s heart ! 
Ber. My \eoks? 
Count. Aye, thine ! 
Lift not thine eye-lids up so fearfully, 
There ! so it was !—Yet no—more fix'd and stern '— 
Stern !—language has mo word for such an aspect. 
Look’st thou upon me now so soothingly, 
To efface th’ impression of that painful moment : 
*Tisallin vain. Leong as [ live, to me 
That frightful image will before me stand— 
Even on my death-bed it will haunt me still. 
Look’st thou as mild as moonlight on a soft 
And lovely evening landscape, yet I know, 
At pleasure thou can’st kill. 
Ber. Alas! my father, 
What have I done to move thee thus? why scold 
My guiltless eyes that anxieusly in search 
Of thine, with tears of sorrow now are filled, 
That I left theeasleep, and thoughtiess|y 
Went forth awhile. 
Count. Went forth ? Notse! because 
Thou wert hcre present. 
Ber. 1? 
Count. Nay, did’st thoa not 
Stand in that place, shooting thy dead cold arrows 
Through my defenceles bosom ? 
Ber. While you slept? 
Count. Just now ; ‘tis but a moment since. 
Ber. In truth, 
I came now from the balcony. When sleep 
Had seized you, I went longing out to try 
If could meet with Jaromir. 
Count. For shame ! 
Girl! dost thou mock me? 
Ber. Moek thee 7 I, my father? : 


The old Steward of the family, who 
has entered the apartment, confirms the 
statement of Bertha—and after a pause 
_—he ventures to say, that the supersti- 
tion of the neighbourhood represents 
the shade of the Ancestress, as loving 


- to appear in the very form described by 


the Count—adding, that whoever looks 
on her picture, which is preserved in 
this very hall, must, be convinced the 
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Ancestress resembled Bertha in feature 
no less thao in name. Bertha before 
this has laboured to believe her father 
had only seen a dream—but adds she— 


And yet ‘twas only yesterday, my father, 
I went by twilight thro’ the ancestral ball. 
Midway, there hangs a mirror, halfobscur‘d, 
And ful! of stains. Yet there I stood a-while, 
At the dim glass to arrange my dress. Just then, 
When I had pat both hands down to my sasb, 
(There, father, you will laugh at me, and I 
Myself must laugh at mine own cbildish fear ; 
Though at the moment only with chill horror, 
Could I behold that image so distorted ;) 
When, as I said, both hands I had applied 
To tie my sash. then in the glass my shadow 
Most unaccountably appeared with arms 
Raised to its head; and, with a chilling horror, 
In the dark mirror I beheld my features 
Frightfally chang’d ; the same, and yet how different 
Holding even sueh rese mblanee to myself 
As one in health to her own lifeless cerse. 
Wide staring were its eyes, at me directed ; 
And its gaunt bony fingers seem’d to point 
Some fearful warting ! 

Gun. Wo! the Ancestress | 

Count. (As if struck by some terrible and sudden 
idea, and epringing up.) The Ancestress ! 

Ber. (Surprised.) What eaid’st thou ? 

Gun. Have you not, 
My noble lady, in that hall beheld 
Her portrait, which to see, bears that resemblance 
It seems as if yourself, in life and health, 
Had to the painter eat ? 

Ber. Oft times I've seen it, 
Not without wonder; and to me it was 
The dearer for that likeness. 

Gun. Then you know not 
The legend that has gone from tongue to tongue ? 


The legend is, that this Bertha of a 
farmer age, was the wife of the Lord 
Borotin ; and being detected in adul- 
tery, was.slain by the dagger of her 
husband. The husband, however, did 
not suspect that his son was the issue of 
sinful love ; and his lands and bis name 
descended to a bastard—from whom 
' the present noble race are sprung. In 
memory of this domestic tragedy, the 
_dagger by which the lady had fallen, is 
still hung by the wall of the apartment 
in which they are assembled: while 
the troubled spectre itself is compelled 
to wander about the scenes of her for- 
mer guilt, till the last of the race that 
has through her deceit become ec 
of the honours of the house of Borotin, 
shall have died. Whenever any acci- 
dent of misery or death is about to befall 
that house, the spectre becomes visible 
—rejoicing that a step towards her own 
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repose had been gained ; yet shudder- 
ing and lamenting, with the feelings of 
a mother, over the sufferings that come 
upon her children. There is somethiag 
too awful to be dwelt upon, in this deep 
aod thrilling dream of superstition—bet 
surely there is poetry enough in it, to 
redeem every fault it may be charged 
with. 

The Count and his daughter retire ; 
—and after a pause, Jaromzr, ber lover, 
rushes pantiog into the hall, a broken 
sword all bloody in bis haod—the 
Steward follows him, and learns that 
he has just been assaulted by a band of 
robbers in the forest, aod with difficul- 
ty escaped. Upon this, the Count aod 
his daughter return, and Borotin is in- 
formed by the mode of their address, 


that he sees before him the deliverer of - 


Bertha. The Count immediately pro- 
claims his gratitude and his approbation 
of their love. 


Jar. T stand astonished and ashamed. 

Ceunt. Flow so ? 
So should we feel. Our gratitude so mean, 
Thy deed so voble. 

Jar. Noble! Oh! could I 
But say that it had cost me aught—some wound 
Rad I to show, even but a trifling scar, 
Fora remerabrance. Ob | it vexes me 
Most deeply, such a prize to bave retriev'd, 
And paid no prive. 

Count. Nay, modesty hecomes 
A youth ; but lethim not thas ondervalue 
His own deserts. 

Ber. Believe him not, my father! 
He loves to slight himeelf: and long ago 
I knew this of him. Ofthe lay before me, 
And kiss'd tay feet, and with pain broken voicc, 
Weeping, he eried aloud, “ My dear, dear, Bertha, 
Iam not worthy ofthee !°—He unworthy ! 
Of me unworthy ! 

Jar. Bertha ! 


And soon after ends the first act. 


Fatigued and weary, Jaromir retires 
to bis chamber, but he is disturbed there 
in a manner for which our readers may 
already be prepared. 


An hundred mouths make horrible grimaces 

At his bed’s foot—there dawns a steady light, 

As of the moon—and there a vision rises, 

With closed up dead eyes—bat with features lovely, 
Even to decay, well known, for they are Bertha’s. 


Bursting from his bed-chamber into 
the dark and deserted hall, we bear him 


exclaiming thus : 


- 
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dar.- Weat, bed ali hell broke loose, and allonme Ber. Dear Jaromir, what is it? 


Alege its malice pear’d? Dire grinning ghosts 

I ece before_upon mewall around; 

And terror, as with vampire throat, sucks out 

The hfe-blood from my veins ; and from my brain 

The marrow of right reason. Ob ! thet I 

Had never enter'd here: Upon the threshold, 

An angel stood and weleom'd me. Within 

All hell is lodged. Yet, whither have I stray'd, 

By mward angaish driven ? Is this not stu 

That hangarable ball, that when I came, 

Reecived me? All issilent, for the sake 

Of those who sleep. Silent! what ifthey knew 

My strange disorder ? Ma ! what sounds are these ? 
( Listening at the deor of Bertha’s apartment. ) 

Sweet tones | I kaow them well, and fein would 


drink 
Those accents on the lips that gave them birth. 
Listen ! Ha! words ! she prays, perehance for me ; 
Pure spirit, now I thank thee ! 
( Listening again.)“ Heavenly powene ! 
Assist us !” Aye, indeed ; assist ua, heaven ! 
** And save us !” From my heart I join the prayer, 
Save us! Oh! from myself may Heaven protect me ! 
Thon tweet pure being, I can stay no longer ; 
lanaligelreandam fly wo her ; fall down 
Prostrate, in ber sacred presence gai 
Freedom and peace from Heaven. Aosta ines: 
O’er sach a visitant may offer ap | 
Her orions as o’er a lifeless frame ; 
4nd, from the influence of her breath, shall I 
Rise consecrated. (He approaches the doer. Jt 
opens, and the Ancestress: appears, with beth her 
Aands making signs te him to retire.) Ha! thou 
lovety one, 
And art thou here ? 
"Tis I, dear Bertha, fsown 
cpa ib eet by aes ks tec cae 
That I may once again enjoy the rapture, 
Leaning on thy pare ange! breast to draw 
Frogs the blue heaven of those unelonded eyes, 
Quict and eonsolation. 
(The ghost step: forward frem the deer, which cle 
ses behind her, and repeats the same gestures.) 
Must I go? 
Nay, bet J cannot, cannet while I view thee 
So ravishing before my raptur'd sight, 
All round thee .cems enchanted ground. I feel 
That on .sy Wosom’'s gloom new splendoer dawns, 
Visions that long have slept, once more awake, 
In all their glory. Could’ thea see me suffer ? 
Shall I before thee perish ? Let my voice 
In supplication move thee. Let me follow 
Into thy chamber. Can true love deny 


What love requeets ? ; : 
eee en Bertha, my own Ber- 
| 


(As heappreaches her, the ghest extends her right 
arm, and points with her Anger.) (Jar. falling back 
with a cry of terrer.) Ha ! 

Ber. (From within.) Heard I net Jaromir ? 

( At the fir et sound of Bertha’s veice, the ghost sighs, 
and retires slowly. Before she disappears, Bertha 
comes forward, but witheut ebeerving the ghest, leok- 
ing enly at Jaromir.) Ber. (With a light.) What, 

art thou here ? 

Jar. ( Fellewing the ghest with hie eye, and with 
outstretched arms.) There—there—there—there ! 
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What moves thee thus? And why towards that 
dark corner 
Look'st thou so wikily 2 
Jar. (Stepping back.) Here and there, how's this? - 
Nowhere and every where ? 
Ber. Good Meavens ! explain ! 
What are you thus? 
Jar. By Heaven, [amaman; — 
And “ What man dares I dare!” Even let the devil 
Appear against me ! Count, ifin my pulse 
Can be perceived the irregular throbs of fear ; 
Yet must he come alone, and openly, 
And in his proper shape—nor thus enlist 
In wy wild fancy and distemper’d brain, 
Whole troops of his auxiliaries against me. 
Comes he like some huge giant, clad in steel 
From top to toe, and gifted with the powers 
Of darkness, or surrounded by an halo 
Of light from hell, I will deride his rage, 
And boldly hurl defiance in his teeth : 
Or comes he as a lion of the woods, 
I shall resist him without apprehension, 
Will meet his fiery eyes with looks as fierce, 
Grapple for grapple—equal unto equal ; 
But let him not employ the finest art 
Of hell, that cunning gad deceitful, rouses 
One’sown internal powers against himself. 
Ber. ( Hastening towerds him.) My Jaromir ? 
Dear Jaromir ! . 


Jar. (Stepping beck.) Away ! 


1 know thee, beauteous form—-Should I approach, 
Thou would’st dissolve into thin ax, my breath 
Would thee annihilate. ; 
Ber. (Embracing him.) Ney, could a pbantora 
Embrace thee thus ; or could a wandering shadow 
‘Thus look upon thee ? Feel, it is thy Bertha 
That lies within thipe army. 
Jar. *Tis 20, indeed. 
I feel thy warm heart beating, end thy breath 
Fanning my temples. 


The Count comes in while they are 
yet talking in this manner, and having 
heard the cause of the acise that has 
disturbed him—he utters these words 
too full of meaning : 

Ha! so they begin 
Already to acknowledge him for mine ! 
tn realms of darkness is it known 80 soon ? 


The alarm that has occurred, renders 
the whole party unwilling to return to 
their own apartments, and they remain 
conversing ia the ball, whea sudden- 
ly there is heard a loud knocking at the 
gate of the castle, and Jaromir betrays a 
perturbation that astonishes Bertha. 
He reassures her, however, and the. 
Steward introduces a captain, who, as 
it appears, has been engaged witha 
band of robbers in the forest—the band 
has been vanquished, and he has traced 
the last relics to the neighbourhood ef 
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the castle.  Borotin makes the officer 
welcome to his castle, and all the aid he 
can give bim, and introduces to him 
Bertha as his daughter. The officer 
seems to regard Jaromir with a strange 
kind of expression, but is told he is the 
son-in-law of the Count, and bis suspi- 
ciona are atan end. He proceeds to 
describe the ravages committed by these 
banditti, and expresses his regret that 
go many of them should have fallen by 
a death too noble for their deserts— 
The dialogue is very animated here ; 


€apt. No,no! the wheel—the bloek should be their 
doem. 
Ber. Nay, nay—this is too cruel; when thou judgest 
Thy fellow men, still shew humanity. 
Capt. Nay,lady, had thou seen what I have witnessed, 
Thou would’st close up thy heart, and bar its gates 
(As to an insolent beggar) on compassion. 
Those smoking ruins, rendered visible 
By their own flames ; old men in terror trembting, 
Women lamenting, ghildren left to weep 
On 2 dead mother’s bosom ; all around 
A devastated waste. Hadst thou seen this! 
And then to think this havoc all was caused 
By the vile thirst of gold, the avarice 
Of a few miscreants, who—— — 
Jar. (Stepping forward and seizing him.) This 
lovely being, 
Whove inward soul, like a fine mirror, shews 
All nature smiling, all the world at rest, 
Because herself is pure and innocent, 
Why would’st thou trouble thus’? Why strive to blot 
That mirror with the poison of revenge, : 
The breath of hatred? Let her still enjoy 
The sweetness of compassion! In the fallen, 
Still recogniee a brother in distress— 
Forsooth, it well becomes the broken reed 
To worn the shatter’d oak! 
Capt. Nay; let the wood 
So shatter'd straight be cast into the fire! 
Jar. A sharp judge with the tengue thouart. Per- 
chance 
Thine arm in aetion may not be so rapid ! 
Capt. Ha! how am I to understand these words ? 
Jar. Even take them, sir, as I have given them to 


you. 
Capt. Were it not in this place—— 
_ Jar. Aye~very true. 


Elsewhere,perchance,thy conduct were more guarded, 
Capt. Warmly, I see, thou would’st defend these 
robbers. 
Jer. Whoe’er is in distress shall gai my heart. 
Capt. The best among them, let him come, and I—— 
Jar. Callhim aloud! Perehance he will appear ! 


- An end is put to this untimely alter- 
cation by the old Count—who insists 
on attending the captain in person, du- 
ring his pursuit of the remaining ban- 
ditti—the agitations—tbe reluctance— 
and the bitterness of Jaromir, are all ac- 
counted for by the fatigues and terrors 
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he himself had so lately andergone; end 
the youth returns to his chamber at the 
same moment when the soldiers issue 
again from the castle to continue their 
pursuit. Before he goes, Bertha binds 
her blue scarf around his arm, as a tokea 
of their acknowledged and approved love. 

Bertha meantime, and the old Stew- 
ard, gaze on the operations of the sol- 
diers from the window of the hall—for 
the robbers are suspected to be lurking 
somewhere io the ruinous part of the 
edifice, and the torches they bear give 
light enough to make their movements 
visible. A cry is heard, and a sushing 
towards a particular corner—one of the 
pursuing party is seen lying wounded 
on the ground, but it appears the robber 
has still succeeded ia making his escape. 
In an instant after, Jaromir rushes again 
into the ball--his scarf is torn and bloody 
—andBertha cannot account for thenew 
terrors that are painted on hisface. But 
it is needless to give the details of a 
discovery which is already foreseen by 
the reader. One of the soldiers comes 
in to ioform Bertha, tbat ber father bas 
been wounded, and it is 00 longer to be 
concealed that Jaromir has had his part 
in the scene that has just been going on 
without the castle. Jaromir, as. Berthe 
begins already to suspect, is a robber ; 
and the moment her suspicion is hinted 
the youth speaks thus : 


Jar. Ha! well then !.-all is past..the thunderbolt 
Has struek at last, wherewith the skies so long 
Were loaded, and I freely breathe again ! 
Although I feel the stroke, and feel that all 
My hopes are gone—'tis well.now all is past ‘ 
‘That bond must now be broken..that delusion 
Must all dissolve. And hall I tremble thus, 
To bear the name of that which, without shrinking, 
Ihave been in reality? No more 
Need I deceive. Farewell, ye finc-spun falschoods, 
Ye never were my choise. That which I bore 
Deep in my heast, and yet from hes eoncesl’d 
That prov’d my bitterest sorrow!...Well ! the lightning 
Has struck at last..the stovm is ever now. 
Freely I may spesk out whate’er my heart 
Feels inwardly. My soul is free again ! 
—Unhappy Bertha ! yes, Iam the man 
‘Whom thou hast named._.whom offieera parsuc.. 
He whomall tongues have cars'd..whove name is placed 
Next to the devil, when the peasant says 
Mis litany at evening..whom the father 
Holds as a dread example to his children, 
In whispers warning them, “ Beware of in, 
Lest it should lead you on to be like Aim /” 
Aye, I am he, unhappy girl, well known 
To wood and wold, whompmurderers hailes brother. 
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8 am the robber Jaromir ! 

Ber. Wo! wo ! 

Jer. And art thou trembling, Bertha ? Can a name 
Thus fill thee with affright ? Oh ! be not thus 
So soon beguil’d. That part whieh even to hear 
Has thus alarm’d thee, I too oft have play’d 
In very deed. These eyes, which thou hast lov’d, 
Have been the horror of the traveller. 
This voice, to thee 20 soothing, has assisted 
The robber’s arm, and with terrific tone 
Unmann’d the victim, till that arm had struck. 
Nay, even this hand, which rested oft in thine, 
With innoceat blood has been defil’d ! 

Look not 

So doubtfully, sweet being !—Aye, ‘tis true ! 
Zam the man! Because mine eyes are fill’d 
With tears, mine arms hang powerless, and my voice 
%s faultering now—think’st thou that Lam not? 
Alas! the robber has his hours of pain, 
When the full sense of his dire fate awakes, 
And forces this emotion. Bertha ! Bertha ! 
>T is true indecd that he whose tearful eyes 
Now search in vain to meet the gleams of thine, 
Js Jaromir the robber! 

Ber. Oh, heavens! Away! 

Jar. Aye, thou art in the right 1 almost had I 
Forgotten what I am--No more of this! 
Cowardly tears, no more !—And shall a robber , 
Presume to indulge in feelings like to those 
Of other mortals? Shall the precious dew 
Of tears be granted to his burning eycs ? 
Away !|—Cast out from brotherhood of men, 
To thee be every solace too denied | 
Despair and hatred only be thy portion !— 
How with myvelf I may have fought, and striven, 
And suffered,—this, my worldly judges, ask not !— 
Before their bloody bar, all inward proofs 
Of guilt or innocenee are disregarded— 
Deeds only will they judge. Now, if your wrath, 
Wise lords, have sealed my sentence, I shall mount 
‘With a light step the scaffold ; and to thee 
My voice will call aloud, Almighty Power !— 
In mercy thou wilt hear my prayer. To thee, 
‘Whate'er my wounded bosom bears in secret 
Freely I shall unfold. Oh! nghteous Heaven! . 
Thou wilt in merey judge, nor utterly 
Destroy the heart that with keen anguish throbs, 
And deep repentance. 
Born and bred up with robbers—of their deeds 
Involuntary wi usinted 
‘With every better school—debarr'd the rights 
Of property, the sweets of social life, 
The wealth of learning, and religion’s aid— 
The robber’s son—wilt thou, Eternal Judge, 
Condemn, because he turn’d a robber too,— 
Thus imitating those whom he held dear— 
Led on to crime even by a father’s hand ? 
Theu know'st how, at his wakening from the dream 
Of childhood, be bebeld his lot with terror. 
He wished to fiy, and tried to find a path 
For his eseape—Oh, Heaven !—but found it not. 
Thoa know'st how, sinee the hour when firet I met 
Her who has now accused me, I renounc'd 
My wild pursuits !—Thou know'st—-but wherefore thus 
Prolong my words 7—Even tho’ my heart is broken, 
She hears me not, but bars the gates on pity. 
Thou, Everiasting Light, know’st all my suffering : 
She anrelenting hears not, but remains 
Tarn'd coldly from me. Well, then, be it eo! 
Now allisended. I nomore regard 
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How soon my blood shall dye the scaffold now = 
For she already has my death accomplished. 
Now Justice raise thine arm—I smile at thee ! 
t (He is rushing out, when Bertha starts up, and fe- 
cals him. | 
Ber. Oh, Jaromir, stay—stay——— 
Jar. What do f hear? 
My Bertha’s looks are turn’d on me again ! 
Her voice recals me, and on golden wings ; 
Brings back my life. (He hastens te her.) My Bertha 


Ber. Leave me! 
Jar. No' I will leave thee not again ! 


Receive me—Oh, receive me! All that yet ; 
Remains of tike’s past nfluences—save this, 
My love for thee alone—I cast away, 
Back to the stormy waves. Asa new being, 
Pure asin infancy, 1 kneel before thee, 
To learn and to repent!—Oh ! rescue me— . 
Save me !~Oh, rule meas a parent cules 
An unresisting child ; so that my feet 
May stumble not in the new world unknown ! 
‘Teach me to tread thy paths~at last to obtain 
Tranquillity and joy. Teach me to hope, 
To pray, even to be holy, like thyself. 

My Bertha !—and shall never more one look 
Be turn’d upon your weeping supplicant ? 
Be not severer than the Heavenly Judge, 
Who, mid the sinner’s last repentant hours, 
Refuses not the splendour of his sunbeams, 
Even on the scaffold——Ha ! I feel this trembling! 
Yes, thou art mine again—my own beloved 
Bertha ! wife ! ange] !—Let this earth deeny ; 
i bave already here secured ny heaven | 


The plot now thickens fearfully. Ja- 
romir parts from Bertha op. the conclu- 
sion of this most affecting dialogue (of 
which we have only given a specimen.) 
She knows him to be a robber, but her 
love forgives every thing to the offender 
of fate and circumstance ; sbe atill ad- 
heres to the troth she had plighted ; and 
promises to meet her lover, at midnight, 
ata particular window io the ruinous 

rt.of the castle—thence to fly with 

im for ever, and link all the residue of 
her fate with his. Atthe moment when 
the youthful pair join hands in token of 
their confirmed engagement, the Ances- 
tress appears in the back ground, wring- 
ing ber hands behind them, and point- 
ing to the ground with a woful stern- 
ness, Jaromir has oo arms ; aud see- 
ing a dagger hanging by the wall, he 
takes it down. ‘ Take it not,” says 
Bertha, “ it is the dagger by which the 
guilty Ancestress ot the Borotins perish- 
ed—it is of evil omen.” At the mo- 
ment when he grasps the wespon,, the 
Ancestress disappears, folding her ghast- 


co” Phe Ancestr ses 
ly features in the long wrappings of her 
sepulchral veil. 
Jaromir has taken the dagger for the 
eae of self-destruction ; but to shew 
er that not such were his intentions, he 
draws ftom hie bosom a phial of poison, 
which he tosses at her feet. She hfts 
the fatal present—Jaromir retires into 
his own apartment—and here closes the 
third act. | 
At the commencement of Act 1V. the 
old Count Borotin is brought in woun- 
ded ; and when they propose to bear 
him to his chamber, he refuses. The 
last of the Borotins, tie says, must die in 
the hall of the Borotins, and a couch is 
spread for him in the midst of the floor 
—the armour and the portraits of his 
ancestors hanging on every side around 
him. While heis taking leave of his 
daughter, the Captaia comes in and in- 
forms him,that one of the robbers, whorti 
they have seized, has a piece of intelli- 
gence, which he is anxious, above all 
things, to communicate to him before be 
dies. The robber, an old man, Betes- 
lav, is introduced. His story is, that 
the son of theCount was not drowned,as 
had been believed, but stolen from the 
castle gate by himself io his infancy. 


And where and what is he? (cries the dying men) 
‘What! is my ven 

(A wobber ?—-Heaven | he antwers not my.question. 
Oh, that he. would eay No! But be is alent. 
My son arobber! Had the watery gulf 
Devour'd him (though my grief lad been severe), . 
Or had his name reniaissd for ever hidl, 
“Twese better, than to be thus jetn’d with robbers. 
put why em I 20 rash ? Oh, Heaven,! thank thee 
For this one gleam of light !— Was it his ehoice ? 
Bring him, good friend, bring him to me with speed 
‘And‘I will thank thee etil, even for the rdiiber ! 

Bol. Nay, he is im your castle, 

Count. Here? 

Bel. My lord, 
Unknown to you that strariger, who, to-night, 
‘Wearied and pale, came here to’seck proteetion-- 
' Ber. (Interrupting him.) How ? Jaromir? 

Bel. The same. 

Count. Thou demon ! Hold! . 
Take back those horrid words’! Thot: fiend from hell, 
I say, recall them ! 

Count. Recall thy words. 

‘Bel. My lord, in truth, I cannot. 

Count. (Raising himself with hs whele strength 

from the couch.) Thou shalt, by Heaven ! 

Capt. (In a soothing toue te the Count.) My lord | 
. (Then pointing te Boleslav.) Away with him | 
Bol. (To the Captain.) Pray, noble sir |— 
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Cape. 1 my, away with hbh ! ‘ 

(Boleslav ie led out.) 
Coterit. He goes and leaves his words yet umretracted : 

So bury me ye walle! Destruction come! 

Fall down, ye piftere, Gat uets earth uphold ! 

The son has sian hte father ! 


It is thus that Borotia dies: Bertha 
is left lying on the floor im e@ staper of 
agony, from which she, after a pause of 
several minutes, awokes wildly, and 


peaks. 

And am I called for? Yes, my name is Bertha... 

Butno; Iamalone; (Rismng from the ground.) AB 
tilent, alent ; 

Here lies my father ! lies #0 still, and moves not f 

All silent, silent, silent. Oh how heavy 

My head feels now ! Mine eyes, how dim they are f 

1 know that many things have come to pass, 

And, meditating, I would dwell upon them ; 

Buta strange light, that burns upon my forehead, 

Consumes the wildering images. Hold, bold ! 


Said they not that my father was a robber ? 
No, not my father—No, no ; Jaromir! 
So was the robber named ; and from the bosom 
Of.a poor girl, he stole the heart away, 
Even while she deem’d it most secure, and left, 
In place of the warm heart, a cold, cold scorpion, 
That now with venomous teeth still gnaws and gnaws. 
And by sldw torments wears her life away ! , 
And then there wai a son who kill'd his father ! 
(Jeyfully.) My brother, too, came back | my drown'd, 
Jost brother ! 

And he, my brother—hold, hold !—down, I sxy— 

(Her hand cenvulsively press'd on her breast.) 
Back to thy cell again, thou poisonous reptile ! 
There gnaw and tear my vitals—But be silent ! 

(She takes a light. 

Aye, now I'll go to sleep—to sleep | The dreams 
Of slumber are so soothing—horrid visions 
But haunt our waking cyes. 


Her wandering looks now happen to 
notice on the table the phial, which (ia 
the third act) she had iasisted on 
taking from Jaromir. 


Dut what fs thir 

So glittering on the table? Oh, I know thee, 

Thou precious phiat! Wee it not a rift 

From my bridegrootha marritige-gift ? and then 

Said he not, ashe gave it me, thet bere, 

In that small cradie, sleeping, ny the god 

Of everlasting sleep? Now, etme try— 

Let me but-etp a few drops from thy brim, 

Te cool my burning lips. Bat, softly ; seftiy; 

Softly. 

(With the'ineentton here extpressed she endeavetir'e te 
walken tiptertewards the table : bat et every step, 
being new quite exheusted by the conflict she hide 
undergone, she tettere mere and more, till witheut 
obtaining the phinl, she folie te the ground ; and here 
the Fourth Act is terminated.) 


The beginning of the fifth act repre- 
sents Boleslav, who has besa set at lib- 
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erty, as seeking Jaromir in bis lurking 
place. The unhappy boy, before this 
man joins him, is tormented by a thou- 
sand mysterious revulsions of thought at 
the deed by which his own satety had 
beeg purchased. 


Jer. And ifwhat I have done be right, then where- 
fore 

Hes this dark horror seiz’d me? Wherefore thus 
Shoald my brain burn—and my blood turn to ice ? 
Wherefore should this persuasion haunt me still, 
That in the moment of that obscure deed, 
The Devil urg'd and Heaven drew back mine arm ? 
As in my flight 2 follower gain’d upon me, 
I felt hie breath already on my neck, . 
Almost his hands had reach’d me ; and just then 
Some inward voice exelaim'd * Resign thyself | 
Thy weapone cast away ! Fal) at his feet ; 
*Tis sweet from Sin to fly, even to the arms 
Of Death I" But with 2 sudden fire awakening, 
Within me all the robber rag‘d anew, 
And irresistibly demanded blood ! 
Then a strange rushing noise was all areund, 
And ail defere me held 2 fluttering motion ; 
A multitade of goblins, pale as moonlight, 
Whirt'd in a circling dance: And in my band 
The dagger, like a brand from hell, was glowing ; 
® Reseue !—defend thysel! !” was call’d aloud, 
And ip blind rage I struck at my pursuer ; 
It was cnough—a faultering moan succeeded. 
In a wel-kanown and honour’d voice it rose, 
And the faint tone betoken’d death. All trembling, 
I beard the voice. A sapernatural horror, 
With ice-cold talons, seiz'd me. ‘Through my brain 
Detiziam rush’d. Shaddering, I sought to fly, 
Though, go where’er I might, the marderous brand, 
Like that ef Cain, will gleam upon my forebead ; 
And evermore my struggies are in vain 
To quell that moaning voice. In bollow nturmurs 
It rises ever on my tortur’d cars. 
¥f w myself I say, twas but my foe 
That I have slam,—then Hell with scorn reminds me, 
That wus no enemy's voice. 


The following is part of the conver- 
sation that between Boleslav and 
Jarowir, The old robber is communi- 
cating to the boy the true secret of his 


Bel. This castie’s halls first heard thy voice in 
childhood ; - 

Were first thine eyes beheld the light ; and here, 

Uneensciousty in its posecesor’s sxms, 

Han chon fizst gain'd the embraces of a father | 

(Upon which Jaremir shrieks ad,*‘ No} No!” and 

the rebber continues. j 

Tis as Ihave eid: Comenow, 

Sunil go with me to lkhn. The-low that deal 

Teo hardly with a robber will be nitikder 

Against the son of one eo rich and noble. 

Come w ith me, while "tis time. He fies there wounded. 

And who can tel] how shert his life maybe ? 

Oaly just now, whea in pursuit of us, 

Round this old gloemy castle, he was struck 
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By the sharp dagger of a runaway. 

Jar. Thou fiend! Malicious fiend! And with ope 
word 

Wotldst thou destroy me ? Art thou so preswning, 

Beeause | bear no arms? Nature, ‘tis true, 

Docs little: Yet she gave me teeth and talons ; 

Hyena weapons with Hyena rage, 

Thou serpent ! I will tear thee limb from limb ; 

And if thy words ean kill, yet thou shalt know 

These hands are yet more deadly. 
Bol. He is mad ! 

Help! Rescue! Help ' 

Jar. And must I then believe 
This demon’s words? Ha! were they true: This ale, 
Whereof the thoughts alone, the posaibility 
Butdimly shadow’d, freezes up my blood, 

Wasit then true? Aye,aye; itis! itis! 
Nodseam, but all reality / 2 hear, 

In my heart’s deep recesses, and all around me, 
Asupervatural voice that murmur, “ Aye!” 

And the biack apectre forms that tloat before me - 
Nod with their bicody heads 2 horrid“ Aye |” 

Ha! now that voice, that m a murderous hour 

Roee from my faisen pursuer comes again, 

And moaning, faultering, dying, murmur, “ Aye!¥ © 

He was my father! he my fathes ! I 
Hisson ! hisoniy son! and—Ha! who spoke there ? 
Who spoke that word sloud—that from himecif 
The murderer pale and tembiing keeps concealed 
In his beart’s deepest folds? Whodared to tell it? 
His eon, and w.urderer! Ha! bis son, his son, 

And murderer ! 

(Suddenly covering his face with beth his hands. 

Ali that on earth is held 

Most precious, holy, venerable, dear, 
And consecrated: Ali combin'd, reach not 
In sanctity a father’s hoary head. 
Balm from his tengue distiis ; for he who gains 
A father’s blessing merrily may sail 
Thro’ life’s reagh waves, and atthe tempest amile / 
But, who, by impious sage of passion drivem, 
Against him lifts his saccilegiousarm, 
Is held of Heaven abandoned and aeeure'd. 
Aye! I can hear, with qembiing hesror now, 
How speaks the Eternal Judge.“ AlHtother eriines 
Find their stonement : But the Pasrieiée 
Shaligain forgiyencee—uever |” 


(He runs out, 


But our limits prevent us from being 
able to give any more of the terrible la- 
meptations and raviags of the u 
boy. Sensible as ahd is Pieri 
accumulated horrors in which he has 
become involved—he is still anxious to 
see Bertha once more, aad lingers near 
that window of the castle vault at which 
she has promised to meet him, While 
he lingers, a light from another range of 
windows in the same part of the buile- 
ing attracts his attention-—be elimbs up, 
and, looking in, sees the chapel filled 
with priests and mourners surrounding 
the hearse of bis father. Notbiog cen 
be conceived more awlul than this sitn- 
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ation—thechoral lamentations and pray- 
ers peal upon.bis ear from this holy 
place like the accents of another world 
—and he flies from the scene of misery 
to bury himself in a vault beneath. 

This vault is the burial place of the 
Borotins. Conspicuous in its back- 
ground appears the lofty monument of 
the Ancestress. In the fore-ground 
appears an elevated platform or bier, 
covered with a black sbroud. Jaromic 
enters now in a state of delirium. We 
give the whole of this last scene. 


Jer. So here I am at last. Now, courage ! courage! 
A shivering sound is breath’d along these walls, 
And even the slightest words reverberate, 
As from another’s voice. Where’er I go, 
There bes before me, on the dusky ground, 
A long biack line of blood; and though my heart 
Revolts, and Nature shudders at the sight, 
Still I must follow the dire traces. Ha ! 
Who touches me s0 coldly ? 
(His own hande meet by accident. 
My own hand? 
Yes ! it was mine. And art thou now so numb'd 
And icy-cold, erewhile by the warm glow 
Of youthful blood pervaded ? Iey-cold, 
And stiffened like the murderer ‘s—murderer's hand { 
EThoughtful and with fixed eyes. 
Dreams—idie dreams! Away! Now for repose ! 
Now for the wedding festival! My love ! 
Bride! Bertha! Why art thou so late? Come, 
Bertha! 
[The Ancestress then steps from the monument.} 
An, Who calls? 
Jar, What, art thou there ? Then all is well. 
My courage is restored to me again. 
Come to these arms, my Bertha | Let me kiss 
Thy pale cheeks into red | But wherefore thus 
So timidly retiring? And thy looks, 
Wherefore so mournfal ? Courage, dearest courage ! 
And is thy wedding then vo melancholy ? 
I am so glad and joyous—look at me ! 
And as I feel, s0 too should'st thou. Pray,mark me. 
1 know such marvellous histories, and adventures, 
So strange, I needs must laugh at them—lies all, 
Nay, lies for certain~~yet most laughabie | 
Look you, they say now (courage, courage, child !) 
They say thou art my sister ! thot my sister | 
Laugh, dearest ; why wilt thou not laugh, I say ? 
(The Ancestrese replies to his raving in a hollow 
weice.) Thy sister I am not. 
Jar. Thou say’st it still 
So mournfully. My sister, laugh, Isay ! 
And then my father, (He pauscs.}] Come, but we 
waste time— 
No mere ofthis {| All is prepared for flight. 
Ceme, come. 
An. Where is thy father ? 
Far. Silence ! 
Silence, I say ! 
An. Where is thy father ? 
Jar. Wile, 
Be silent, and po more torment me thus ! 
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‘hou hast beheld me but in milder words ; 
But when the dark power rules within my heart, 
And speaks aloud, the lion in bis rage 
To me 1s but alap-dog. Blood Icry ! 
And he that is the nearest to my heart 
Isto my dagger nearest. Therefore, silence ! 
An, (With inereasing energy.) Where is thy father ? 
Sar. Ha! who gave thee power 
Tov call me to account ? Where ts my father ? 
Know I nyself ? Mean’st thou the pale old man, 
With venerable silver locks ? Then mark you, 
Him have I sung to sleep, and he sleeps now— 
Sicepe. sleeps! Yet many times he moves himeelf, 
Then turnsagain t rest. Closes once more 
His heavy eyelids, and, with some faint murmurs, 
Sinksinio slumber. But no more of this, 
Bertha, art thou deluding me ? Come now, 
Let us from hence away ! Why shake thy head 
As ‘fin cold denial? Perjar'd girt, 
Ungrateful | Is it thus that chou rewardcst 
My faithful love, and all that I have done ? 
Whate’er on earth was to my soul most dear, 
This world or heaven, I do renounce that I 
May call thee mine. If thou could’st know the 
sufferings, 
The pains of hell that gnaw my heart in sunder, 
Could‘st thou but know the torment of a consicence 
Deep stained ,like mine, in blood, thou would’st be 
milder, 
Nor thusdeny me now ! 
An. Begone ! Away ! ; 
Fer, What? begone! No never without thee! 
We go together; and if even thy father 
Himself withheld thee, with that ghastly wound, 
Whore bloody lips wide-yawning call me murdercr, 
Thou should’st not frum my arms escape. 
An. Begone ! 
Sar. No, No! 1 tell thee no! 
(There is a noise heard of a deer thrown vielently 
open.) An. Listen | they come ! 
Jar. So be it then; Life, Bertha, at thy side, 
Or death, But still, together we remain ? 
(Another door opens.) An. Fly, fly, ere yet it is too 
late ! 
Yar. My Bertha ! 
Come hither, love ! 
An, Thy Bertha £ am not! 
Iam the Ancestress of this fallen house ! 
Thou child of sin, { am thy sinful mother ! 
Yar. Those are my Bertha’s cheeks, ber form, 


‘ 


her bosom ! 
Thou shalt with me! Here pasion rages still, 
And pleasure waves me onward ? 


An. See then here 
The bridal ornaments I bave prepared ! 


She now tears the black cover from 
the raised platform, and the real Bertha 
appears lying dead in ber coffin. Upon 
which Jaromir starts back with bor- 
ror, and exclaims, “* Woe! woe!” but. 
almost instantly recovering bimself, he 
believes the whole to be a delusion. 


Jar. Deceitfal birth of hell! In vain !— 
I leave thee not } Those are my Bertha’s features, 
With her my place must be ! 
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In pronouncing the two last lines, he 
runs after the Ancestress, who says, 


Then come thou lost ane ! 


And opens her arms, into which he im- 
mediately throws himself, but starts back 
with a cry of horror—be staggers a few 
paces, and then sinks down on Bertha’s 
eoffin. At this moment, the doors are 
burst open, and Gunther, the. Captain 
with bis band, and Boieslav the robber 
rush in. The Captain says, 

Murderer, yield thyself, thy hour is come. 


The Ancestress then stretches out her 
arm, and they remain staring at her with 
astonishmentand terror. She then leans 
over Jaromir, and with the words, 


Thou hopeless victim, part in peace ! 


She kisses him on the forehead, then 
lifts up the shroud, and spreads it moura- 
fully over both the dead bodies, (for her 
kiss proves instantly mortal to Jaromir) 
then with lifted hands, she exclaims, 
Now then, 

Is all fulfilled ! Thro’ fate’s dark night of horror, 
Be prais'd Eternal Power! Reecive me now, 
Thou silent cell! The Ancestress comes home! 


She moves with solemn pace back to 
the monument; and when she has van- 
ished into its gloomy recess, the Cap- 
tain’s party come forward intending to 
seize Jaromir. 

Capt. Ha! now we hold him certain. 


Gunther, the old steward, hastens to 
the bier, lifts up the covering, and says, 
weeping, 

He ie dead. 

There is one remark only which we 
cannot forbear making ere we conclude 
our sketch of this most beautiful and 
soul-subduing tragedy. It is a tale of 
incestuous love—but it is the only tale 
of that kind which was ever presented, 
either in a dramatic or in any other form, 
withont wounding the ear of the hearer, 
or the eye of the spectator. There is 
one tragedy, indeed, (the Mirra of Al- 
fieri,) founded on the same species of 
interest, which is in one respect no less 
pure—but those who remember the 
structure of that magnificent tragedy, 
will be at no loss to see the reason for 
the preference we have given to the An- 
ceztress. The love of the brother and 
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the sister is love conceived in ignorance 
—love, which not to have been concei- 
ved between such personages so situated, 
would have appeared an absurdity, or 
rather an impossibility to such a poet as 
Grillparzer. It isa love, pure and 
ethereal, unconsciously, as it were, melt- 
ed away into heavenly purity—by that 
very law of heaven that forbids the union 
of the unhappy, but, in so far as their 
love is conceived, the not guilty lovers. 
It seems as if we felt the mysterious 
breath of nature, playing coolly and 
calmly over their burning brows—not 
extinguishing the passion, but purging 
all dross from the fame. We koov, in- 
deed, and feel that the disappointment 
ofsuch a passion isa thing not to be sur- 
vived by creatures so young—so ardent 
—so entirely living in their love. But 
the death which we foresee, comes he~- 
fore us not in the shape ofa punishment, 
but of a predetermined expiation of 
guilt long since punished on her that 
committed it,—demanding no pardon 
for those that die that it may be forgot- 
ten. We see Jaromir laid upon the 
virgin hearse of Bertha without a shud- 
der—with a calm and acquiescing rev- 
erence for the horror that has laid him 
there. Such iodeed is the entire mas- 
tery of his love in his breast, and in the 
fable of the poet, that the other, the yet 
darker, because completed, horror—the 
parricide—is almost forgotten in its con- 
templation. The tears of Jaromir have 
wiped out all his other guilt ; when he 
dies, we regard him as dying only for 
his love. | 
The creation of the character of Ber- 
tha is another thing, in praise of which 
too much could not be said ; but we 
believe we might safely leave that to the 
imagination and the hearts of our read- 
ers, What beautiful use is made of the 
resemblance between her and the gailty 
spectre mother—how that resemblance 
subdues all feelings of horror for the 
sins of the departed, into sympathy with 
the sufferings of those that tread in life 
before us—how it raises also, into a 
mysterious sublimity, those living linea- 
ments which might otherwise have ex- 
pressed only the mild tenderness and 
mild ardour of young and hoping love. 
The horror which we feel for the shroud 
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of the one, (when the unbappy youth 
mistakes her for his mistress,) is soon 
communicated to the bridal garland of 
the other—and we revolt, with an ia 
stinctive tremour, from the idea of that 
very love which excites, at the same 
moment, our admiration, and our reves 
rence, aod our sympathy. | 

The miserable ghostlike face of the 
universe, described in the very first 
speech of this unfortunate maiden, pre- 
pares us to look on all around her and 
us as wrapped in snow and ice. Life 
seems all like the forest on which she 
gazes—dreary — frezen—benumbed — 
black—trod only by footsteps of guilt 
and misery—echoing only the shouts 
of bloodshed, revenge,and death. Even 
amidst all the beautiful feelings called 
out by Bertha’s confession of her love to 
her father, the predominating darkness 
of her destiny hangs out distinct and 
visible. ‘The vision she sees in the mir- 
ror is an omen that cannot be mistaken. 
True from the beginning do we feel to 
be the words of Borotia, 


My poor, poor child, you have been born for sorrow. 


The composure of expectation with 
which the old man throughout contem- 
plates the coming extinction of his hopes 
and his house—the calmness with which 
he meets even the poniard blow of his 
son—his dying words so full, not of for- 
giveness, but of something that super- 
sedes and excels all forgiveness ;—all 
things, in son,in daughter, and in father, 
partake of the same universal tinge of 
foreseen misery not to be contended 
with, not to be averted, claiming and re- 
ceiving only a desperate meekness aod 
a terrible resignation. 

But the Ancestress herself is one of 
the characters of the piece, and surely 
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she is no less admirably conceived gnd 
preserved than any of the others. This 
is not asubject for speaking about; but 
every thing in the words and gestures 
of this wandering spectre bespeaks the 
utmost perfection and entireness of 
imagination. Whenever she appears, 
the atmosphere around the living crea- 
tures among whom she walks is changed 
—her breath stops theirs, and chills 
their blood with the damp and icy va- 
pours of the tomb. The words she 
speaks are few—‘* Whither go you, 
Bertha 7””—* Home,” and truly that 
HOME was desolate enough ; but she 
points to it with her waving finger, io 
assurance, that in its desolation she shal} 
soon have rich companionship. There is 
not amore holy, nor a more awful 
thought than that of the unity created 
and nourished among those of the same 
blood, and never was this thought 
brought before us in more appropriate 
and mysterious power, than in the trag- 
edy of the Borotins. The pictures that 
moulder upon their walls, the greed and 
time-wora forms sculptured over the 
resting-places of departed knights and 
ladies—all seem to be imbued with a 
sort of dim “ life in death ;”—~it seems 
as if even their decay were not to move 
beyond its commencement until the last 
fragments of the line had been swept 
into the same vault—and all the long 
series of ancestry and progeny beenabut 
up together within ‘ those ponderous 
and marble jaws,” there to mingle for- 
ever in repose the blood and dust that 
had so often been bequeathed and inber- 
ited. It is thus that the axe is at last 
laid to the root of the blighted oak— 
and that all the Borotins are gathered to 
eheir fathers. 
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SPENCE S ANECDOTES.* 
OE Spence and his Polymetis,which 
migy Senne we at present know 
little. mpriere has consigned the 
former to oblivion, and time done nearly 


as much for the latter. Dr. Joboson 
described bim as “* a man whose Jearn- 
ing was not very great, and whose miad 
was not very powerful ;” but he ac- 
knowledges that his criticism was com- 
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monly just, that what’ he thought, be 
thought mghtly, aod that his remarks 
were recommended by coolness and 
eandour. He lived in intimacy, how- 
ever, with distinguished persons, and 
bis common-place book was enriched 
with many entries of uncommon inter- 
est. As Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, and as the intimate 
friend of Pope, Lowth, Youog, War- 
ton, &c. be must have been a man both 
of talent and worth. He died in 1768, 
in the 70th year of his age. 

We copy, without regard to order, 
from the volume before us, what ap- 
pears to be the most striking, and least, 
if at all known passages. Like the 
work itself, they may form an amusing 
Cento. 

* Each of the four columna that sup- 
port the doine of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
takes up as much ground as a little cha- 
pel and convent, in which one of the 
architects employed in that work lived : 


and yet they do not appear big to the . 


eye, because every thing is great about 
them.—T hey were designed by Michael 
Angelo, and be insisted earnestly that 
nothing should be added or altered in 
hisdesign. Bernini afterwards under- 
took to make a staircase within each of 
these columns ; just as they had hol- 
lowed and prepared the inside of one of 
them,* the whole building gave a 
crash ; (aod the Italian tradition says 
it was as loud as thunder). They put 
up the stairs in that, but would not at- 
tempt any more of them.— R. 

There is scarce a genteel family at 
Avignon but has the pictures of Pe- 
tracch and Laura in their houses. A 
lady of that country, who piques herself 
much on being descended from Laura, 
took it very ill of Mr. R. that be should 
say, “ Petrarch’s love for Laura was 
only Platonic.” Ramsay was obliged 
to recant the heresy; and write a fable 
against Platonic love.— R. 

Dr. Swift lies a-bed till eleven 
o'clock, and thinks of wit for the day.— 
Dr. Lockier. 

Where we translate it, ‘the Lord 
bas set his mark upon Cain,” the origi- 
ae was origin , 
workmenat St Peter'ein 76s 
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a well for a staircase.and Ber- 
L.from ene of the 
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pal signifies a token ; and in the He- 
brew, to set a token upon any thing,and 
to preserve it, are equivalent expres- 
sions.— Dr. L. 7 

The same word in Hebrew signifies 
blessing and cursing; as they say in 
Italian : “* tu @ benedetto ;” you are a 
cursed rascal— Where we muke Job’s 
wife advise him to curse God and die ; 
it should be, Bless God and die, bless 
him for the good you have hitherto re- 
ceived ; and dig, to avoid the evils that 
are now come upon you.— Dr. L. 

To call by their names was an ex- 
pression among the Hebrews, equiva- 
lent to the being master or having do- 
Minion over any thing. Thus God is 
said to call the stars by their names ; 
and Adam to have given names to all 
animals.— Dr. L. 

No one will ever shine in conversa- 
tion, who thinks of saying fine things: 
to please, one must say many things 
indifferent,and many very bad.—Dr.L. 

This large statue of Pompey,was pro- 
bubly the very same, at the feet of which 
Cesar fell; for it was found ‘on the 
very spot where the senate was held, on 
the fatal Ides of March. They discov- 
ered it in clearing away the grouad to 
make some cellars, for a house that now 
stands there. ‘I'he greatest part of the 
statue lay under that house, but the 
head of it reached under the ground 
belonging to their next neighbours. 
This occasioned a dispute between the 
two proprietors, which was at last de- 
cided by Cardinal Spada. He ordered 
the head to be broken off, and given to 
the latter ; and the body to the former : 
you may now see the mark where they 
were joined again. This decision was 
not made out of a whim, but very pru- 
dentially. From the first, that cardinal 
had a great desire to get the statue into 
his own possession, and by this means, 
he got it much cheaper than he could 
otherwise have done: for after this di- 
vision of it, the whole cost him but five 
huodred crowns. 

In the coffee-bouse yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter, in which there was one 
word which consisted of but one syllable 
of but one letter, and yet the fellow had 
contrived to have three false spellings in 


it— Dr. L, 
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That arm, behind the Laocoon, was 
beguo by Michael Angelo, and he left 
it unfinished, “ because, (as he said), 
he found he could do notbing worthy 
of being joined to so admirable a piece.” 
It lies there as a testimony of the superi- 
ority of the best antient artists over the 
modern ; for, of all the modern sculp- 
tors, Michael Angelo is universally al- 
lowed to be the best.—F’. at the Bel- 
vedere in the Vatican. 

Mareschal Turenne was not only 
one of the greatest generals, but one of 
the hbest-natured men too, that ever 
was in the world.—Among several 
other little domestic examples he gave 
fhe following. The general used to 
have a new pair of stockings every 
week; his gentleman, whose fee the 
old ones were, had taken them away 
in the evening, and bad forgot to put 
any new ones io their place. The next 
morning the Marshal was to ride out to 
reconnoitre the enemy, and rose earlier 
than usual, The servant whose busi- 
ness it was todress him, was in a great 
deal of confusion at not finding any 
stockings, “It’s very odd,” says the 
Marshall, “that I should be allowed 
no stockings ; but ‘tis very lucky that 
I am obliged to ride out! Here, give 
me my boots, they'll do as well, nobo- 
dy will see whether I have any on or 
not.’—R  - 

There are ten thousand six hundred 
pieces of ancient sculpture of one sort 
or other now in Rome (relievos, statues 
and busts). And six thousand three 
hundred antient columns of marble. 
What muatitudes of the latter sort have 
been sawed up for tables, or wainscoat- 
ing chapels, or mixed up with walls, and 
otherwise destroyed ! And what mul- 


titades may there yet lie undiscovered - 


under ground! When we thiok of 
this altogether, it may give us some 
faint idea of the vast magnificence of 
Rome in all its glory. — F. 

I wouder how they came not to find 
out printing sooner? (We had been 
just speaking of the manner in which 
the emperors of Rome impressed their 
names with seals or stamps on their 
grants and letters.) This method was 
so common that their very shepherds 
impressed theirs on their sheep and 
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cattle. It was in facta sort of print- 
ing, and it would have been as easy to 
impress a whole line as two words, aod 
a page asa wholeline. Had they gone 
but these two easy steps farther, it 
would havé been just what the Chinese 
printing is now.—Slosch. 

At the Count of Toulouse’s gallery, 
the officer said, “* My lord is the best of 
masters ; but, alas he grows very old, 
and, I fear, can’t last long; I would 
with all my heart, give ten years out of 
my own life to prolong his, if it could 
be done.” —Upon-seeing us affected by 
what he had said ; he added: “ that 
this was no great merit in bim; that 
most of his fellow servants would be 
willing to do the same ; that the good- 
ness of their master to them, and the 
greatness of their affection for him, was 
so remarkable and so well known, that 
a friend of the Count’s once said to him: 
I don’t know what it is you do to 
charm all the people about you ; but 
though you have two hundred ser- 
vants, I believe there is scarce any one 
of them that would not die to save your 
life." —* That may be, (replied the 
Count), but I would not have any one 
of thein die, to save it.’ 

There was a god called Penous, 
much worshipped, ou the great St. Ber- 
nard, some remains of bis temple, and 
I think of his statue, are still to be seen 
there.—Count Riche. [Pen signified 
high or chief. Hence the Alpes Pen- 
ning and the Apennines in Italy. And 
with us the Pen ap pen, near High 
Wycomb, in Buckinghamshire: the 
old Pennocrusium, or Penkridge in 
Staffordshire : Pendennis in Cornwall : 
Penmenmawr, and many otbers io 
North Wales.— Spence. 

There was a Lord Russell who, by 
living too luxuriously, had quite spoiled 
his constitution. Hedid not love sport, 
but used to go out with bis dogs every 
day, only to hunt for an appetite. If 
he felt any thing of that, he would cry 
out, ‘* Oh, I have found it !” turn short 
round, and ride homeagain,though they 
were in the midst of a fine chace.—It 
was this Lord, who, when he met a 
beggar, and was entreated by him to 
give him something, because he was 
almost famished with hunger, called 
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him “ a happy dog !” and envied him 
too much to relieve.— Pope. 

Sir Isaac Newton, though he scarce 
ever spoke il] of any man, could hardly 
avoid showing his contempt for virtuo-~ 
so collectors and antiquarians.—Speak- 
ing of Lord Pembroke once, he said, 
‘let bim have but a stone doll and he 
is satisfied. I can’t imagine the utility 
of such studies : al} their pursuits are 
below nature.” — Fr. Chute. 

“ How could the Duke of York 
make my mother a papist ?” said the 
Princess Mary to Dr. Burnet.—* The 
Duke caught a man a-bed with her, 
(said the Doctor,) and then had power 
to make her do any thing.” —The 
Prince, who sat by the fire, said, “ Pray, 
madam, ask the Doctor a few more 
questions,”— Dean of Winton. 

Mr. Pope said one day to Mr. Sa- 
ville: “ If I was to begin the world 
again, and knew just what 1 do now, 
T would never write a verse.” 

Reynolds of Exeter, when at Eton, 
dreamed that his father was dead, and 
that he was walking in the mea- 
dows very melancholy ; when a strange 
woman came up to him, who told him 
that she was his mother, who died 
soon after he was born.—She said to 
bim, ‘‘ Yes, your father is dead, and 
your mother-in-law bas had too much 
influence over him : he has left all bis 
property to the younger sons: but there 
is an estate which he had no right to 
leave away from you: the writings 
are in Mr. ’s hands, go to him, 
and you may recover it.”—Reynolds 
having no news from home of this kind, 
soon forgot his dream. About a year 
after, he goes dowu to his friends, and 
finds his father very well: but be bad 
been, atthe very time of Reynolds’s 
dream, extremely ill, and recovered 
beyond expectation.— The friends, to 
whom he related his dream, when he 
described to them the person of the wo- 
mao who appeared to him, said, the 
who had been well acquainted wit 
her, could not have described bis mo- 
ther’s pereon more exactly. About a 
year after, his father fell ill again, died, 
and left ail to bis younger children.— 
Upon this Reynolds’s dream came 
agaio into his mind: He goes to the 
gentleman named to him by his moth- 
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er io that vision, and finds that it is ex- 
actly as he had been told,recovers the es- 
tate mentioned,and enjoys it at this day. 

Sir Isaac Newton's house at Colds- 
worth is a handsome structure.—His 
study boarded round, and all jutting 
out. We were in the room where he 
was bors. Both of as melancholy and 
dismal an air as ever I saw. “Mr. Per- 
cival, bis tenant, who still lives there, 
says he was a man of very few words ; 
that he would sometimes be silent and 
thoughtful for above a quarter of an 
hour together, and look all the while 
almost as if he was saying his prayers : 
but that when he did speak, it was al- 
ways very much to the purpose.-—May 
14, 1755.— Spence. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth, when 
she was in England in 1699, toldLord 
Chancellor Cowper, that Charles II. 
was poisoned at her house, by one of 


ber footmen, in a dish of chocolate. 


Mr.Pope'was withSirGodfrey Kneller 
one day, when his nephew,a Guinea tra- 
der came in. ‘“* Nephew, (said Sir God- 
frey) you have the honour of seeing the 
two greatest men in the world.”—* I 
don’t know how great you may be(said 
the Guineaman), but I don’t like your 
looks: I have often bought a man better 
than both of you together,all muscle and 
bones, for ten guineas." —Dr. W. 

Ambrose Philips was a neat dresser, 
and very vain. In a conversation be- 
tween him, Congreve, Swift, and oth- 
ers, the discourse ran a good while on 
Julius Cesar. After many things had 
been said to the purpose, Ambrose ask- 
ed what sort of person they supposed 
Julius Caesar was ? He was answered, 
that from medals, &c., it appeared that 
he was a small man, and thin-faced.— 
“« Now, for my part,” said Ambrose, 
“ T should take tim to have been of a 
lean make, pale complexion, extremely 
neat in his dress; and five feet seven 
inches high: an exact description of 
Philips himself. Swift, who understood 
good breeding perfectly well, and would 
not interrupt any body while speaking, 
let him go on, and when he had quite 
done, said; “ And I, Mr. Philips, 
should take him to have been a plump 
man, just five feet five inches high ; not 
very neatly dressed, in a_ black gown 
with pudding-sleeves.”-— Dy Young. 
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POISONING OF FOOD, &c. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


A TREATISE ON ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD, AND CULINARY POISONS ; EXHIBITING THE 
FRAUDULENT SOPHISTICATIONS OF BREAD, BEER. WINE, SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS, TEA, COP- 


FEE, CHEESE, PEPPER, MUSTARD, &c. &c. &c. 


BREAD. 


W E have already given a taste of 
this subject, but the adulteration 


ofso important a pecessary, demands 
further notice. 


This is one of the sophistications of the ar- 
ticles of food most commonly practised in 
this metropolis, where the goodness of bread 
is estimated entirely by its whiteness. It is 
therefore usual to add a certain quantity of 
alum to the dough; this improves the look 
of the bread very much, and renders it whi- 
ter and firmer. Good, white, and porous 
bread, may certainly be manufactured from 
good wheaten flour alone; but to produce 
the degree of whiteness rendered indispensa- 
ble by the caprice of the consumers in Lon- 
don, it is necessary (unless the very best flour 
is employed), that the dough should be dleach- 
ed; and no substance Nas hitherto been found 
to answer this purpose better than alum. 

Without this salt it is impossible to make 
bread, from the kind of flour usually employ- 
ed by the London bakers, s0 white, as that 
which is commonly sold in the metropolis. 

The best flour is mostly used by the bis- 
cuit bakers and pastry-cooks, and the infe- 
tior sorts in the making ofbread. The bak- 
er>’ flour is very often made of the worst 
kinds of damaged foreign wheat, and ether 
cereal grains mixed with them ip grinding 
the wheat into flower. Jn this capital, no 
fewer thao six distinct kinds of wheaten flour 
are brought into market. They are called 
fine flour, seconds, middlings, fine middlings, 
coarse middlings, and twenty-peany flour. 
Common garden beans, and peas, are also 
frequently groand up among the London 
bread flour. > . 2 * 

From experiments, (continues the author, 
after cescri bog the process of baking at 
length) in which I have been employed, with 
the assistance of skilful bakers, Lam author- 
ised to state, that without theaddition of 
alum, it does not appear possible to make 
white, light, and porous bread, such as is used 
in this metropolis, unless the flour be of the 
very best quality. °.: 

Another substance employed by fraudulent 
bakers, issubcarbonate of ammonia. With 
this salt, they realise the important consider- 
ation of producing light and porous bread, 
from spoiled, or what is technically called 
sour flour. This salt, which becomes wholly 
converted into a gaseous state during the op- 
eration of baking, causes the dough to swell 
up into air bubbles, which carry before them 
the stiff-dough, and thus it renders the dough 
porous; the salt itself is at the same time, 
totally volatilised daring the operation of 
baking. Thus not a vestige of carbonate of 
ammonia remains inthe bread.  Thissalt is 
‘Iso largely employed by the biscuit and 

‘*r-bread bakers. 
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Potatoes are likewise largely, and perhaps 
constantly, used by frandulent bakers, a & 
cheap ingredient, to enhance their profit. 
The potatoes being boiled, are triturated, 
passed through a sieve,and incorporated with 
the doughhy kneading. This adalteration 
does not materially injure the bread. The 
bakers assert, that the bad quality of the 
flour renders the addition of potatoes advan- 
tageous as well to the baker as tothe pur- 
chaser, and that without this admixtore to 
the manufacture of bread, it would be im- 

ossible to carry on the trade of a baker. 

ut the grievance is, that the same price is 
taken for a potatoe loaf, as for a loaf of gen- 
uine bread, though it must cost the baker less. 

T have witnessed, that five bushels of flour, 
three ounces of alum, six pounds of salt, one 
bushel of potatoes boiled into a stiff paste, 
and three quarts of yeast, with the requisite 
quantity of water, produce a white, light, 
and highly palatable bread. 

Such are theartifices practised in the prep- 
aration of bread.t 


Wine. It is sufficiently obvious, that few 
of those commodities, whichare the objects 
of commerce, are adulterated to a greater 
extent than wine. All persons moderately 
conversant withthe subject, are aware, that 
& portion of alam is added to young and mea- 
gre red wines, for the purpose of brightening 
theircolour; that Brazil wood, or the husks 
of elderberries and bilberries§, are ours 
to imparta deep rich purple tintto red Port 
of a pale, faint colour; that gypsum is used 
tq render cloudy whiteness transparent; that 
an additional astringency is imparted to im- 
mature red wines by means of oak wond 
saw-dust*, and the husks of filberts ; and that 
a mixture of spoiled foreign and home-made 
wines is converted into the wretched com- 
pound frequently sold in the town by the 
name of genuine old Port. 

Various expedients are resorted to for the 
purpose of communicating particular flavours 
to insipid wines. Thus a nuity flavour is 
produced by bitter almonds; factitious Port 
wine is Gavoured with a tincture drawn from 
the seeds of raisins; and the ingredients em- 
ployed to form the bouguet of high-flavoured 
wines, are sweet-brier, oris-root, clary, cher- 
ry laurel water, and elder-flowers. 

The flavouring ingredients used by mano- 
facturers, may all be purchased by those 
dealersin wine who are initiated in the mys- 
teries of the trade; and even a manuscript 


+ There are instances of convictions on record, of 
bakers having used gypsum, chalk, and pipe clay, in 
the manufacture of bread. 

§ Dried bilberries are imported from Germany, un- 
der the fallacious name of berry-dye. 

* Sawdust for this purpose is chiefly supplied by 
the ship-builders, and forms a regular article of com- 
meree of the brewers’ druggist. 
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receipt book for preparing them, and the 
whole mystery of managing all sorts of wines, 
may be obtained on payments of a considera- 
ble fee. 

The sophistications of wine with substances 
not absolutely noxious to health, is carried 
to an enormous extent in this metropolis. 
Many thousand pipes of spuiled cyder are 
annually brought hither from the country, 
for the purpose of being converted into facti- 
tious Port wine. The art of manafacturing 
spurious wine is a reguiar trade of great ex- 
tention thismetropolis. * * # 

The particolar and separate department 
in this factitious wine trade, called crusting, 
Consists in lining the interior surface of emp- 
ty wine bottles, in part, with a red crust of 
super-tartrate of potash, by suffering a satu- 
rated hut solution of this sale: coloured witha 
decoction of Brazil-wood, to crystalize with- 
in them ; and after this simulation of matar- 
ity is pet they are filled with the com- 
pound called Port wine. 

Other artisans are regularly employed in 
Staining the lower extremities of bottle-corks 
with a fine red colour, to appear, on being 
drawao, as if they had been long in contact 
with the wine. 

yrhe preparation of an astringent extract, 
to produce, from spoiled home-made and 
foreign wines, a “genuine old Port’ b 
mere admixture; or to impart to a wea 
wine a rough austere taste, a fine colour, and 
a peculiar flavour ; forms one branch of the 
business of particular wine coopers: while 
the mellowing and restoring of spoiled white 
wines, is the sole occupation of men who are 
called refiners of wine. 


Casks are crusted as well as bottles ; 
but— 


The most dangerous adulteration of wine is 
by some preparations of lead which possess 
the property of stopping the progress of 
ascesceuce of wine, and also of rendering 
white wines, when muddy, transparent. I 
have good reason to state that lead is cer- 
tainly employed for this purpose. The effect 
is very rapid; and there appears to be no 
other method known, of rapidly recovering 
ropy wines. Wine merchants persuade 
themselves that the minute quantity of lead 
employed for that purpose is perfectly harm- 
less, and that no atom of Jead remains in the 
wine. Chemical analysis proves the contra- 
ry; and the practice of clarifying spoiled 
white winesby means of lead, must be pro- 
pounced as highly deleterious. 

ad, in whatever state it be taken into 
the stomach, occasions terrible diseases; 
and wine, adulterated with the minutest 
quantity of it, becomes aslow poison. The 
merchant or dealer who practises this danger- 
ous sophistication adds the crime of murder 
to that of fraud, and deliberately scatters 
the seeds of disease and death among those 
censumers who contribute to his emolument. 


Perhaps the following extract on this 
subject will convey information to the 
majority of our readers, though uncon- 
nected with the poisoning practice. 

When the must is separated from the husk 


of the red grape before it is fermented, the 
wine has little or no colour: these are called 
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white wines. If, on the contrary, the husks 
are allowed to remain in the must while the 
fermentation is going on, the alcobol dissolves 
the colouring matter of the husks aud the 
wine is coloured: such are called red wines. 
Hence white wines are often prepared from 
red grapes, the liquur being drawn off before 
it has acquired the red coloar; for the skin 
of the grape only gives the colour. 

All wines (besides brandy, or alcohol,) 
contain alsoa free acid; hence they turo 
blue tincture of cabbage, red. The acid 
found in the greatest abundance in grape 
wines, istartaric acid. Every wine contains 
Likewise a portion of snpertartrate of potash, 
and extractive matter, derived from the 
juice of the grape. These sulstances depos- 
it slowly in the vessel in which they are kept. 
To this is owing the improvement of wine 
from age. Those wires which effervesce or 
froth, when poured into a glass, contain car- 
bonic acid, to which their briskness is owing. 
The peculiar flavour and odour of different 
kinds of wines probably depend upon the 
presence of a volatile oil, so small iv quantity 
that it cannot be separated. 


Tea. This substance has been so fully be- 
fore the public of late, that we shall not en- 
ter into ir. Accum’s details, founded on the 
examination of Twenty-seven samples of tmi- 
talion leaves!!! 

** All the samples of spurious green tea, he 
tells us, ee in number) which I have 
examined, were coloured with carbonate of 
copper (a poisonous substance), and not by 
means of verdigrise, or copperas.* 


Corrre---is counterfeited toan equal ex- 
tent, principally by means of pigeon’s beans 
and peas, 


Respecting Sprartcous Liquors there are 
some interesting facts. Besides the tricks 
played onthe subject of Proof--- 

“The mode of judging by the taste of 
spirituous liquors is deceitful. false 
strength is given to a weak liquor, by infus- 
ing in itacrid vegetable substances, or by 
adding to it a tincture of grains of para- 
dise und Guinea pepper. These substances 
impart to weak brandy or rum, an extremely 
hot and pungent taste. 

** Brandy andrum is also frequently so- 
phisticated with British molasses, or sugar- 
spirit, coloured with burnt sugar. 

‘¢ The flavour which characterises French 
brandy, and which isowing toa small por- 
tion of a peculiar essential oi) contained ia 
it, is imitated by distilling British molasses 
spirit over wine lees 3+ but the spirit, prior 
to being distilled over wine lees, is previous- 
ly deprived, in part, of its peculiar disagree- 
ble flavour, by rectification over fresb-barut 
charcoal and quick lime. Other brandy 
merchants employ aspirit obtained from rai- 
sin wine, which is suffered to pass into ar 
incipient ascescency. The spirit thus pro- 
cured partakes strongly of the flavour which 
is characteristic of foreign brandy. 

** Oak suw-dust, and a spirituons tincture 
of raisin stones, are likewise used to impart 


* Mr. Twining, an eminent tea merchant, asserts, 
that the leaves of spurious tea are boiled ina copper, 
with copperas and sheep's dung. 

+ Wine lees are imported in this country for that 
purpose : they pay the same-duty as forcign wines. 
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to new brandy and ruma ripe taste, resem- 
bling brandy or rum leng kept in oaken 
casks, and a somewhat oily consistence, so as 
to form a durable froth at its surface, when 
strongly agitated ina vial. The colouring 
substances are burnt sugar, or molasses 3 the 
latter gives to imitative brandy a luscious 
taste, and fulnesy in the mouth. These prop- 
erties are said to render it particularly fit for 
the retail London customers. 

‘* The following is the method of compoun- 
ding or making up,as it is technically called, 
brandy for retail 5+ 


‘Toten puocheonsof brandy . . 108! 
Add flavoured raisin spirit 118 
Tincture of grains of paradise . . 4 
Cherry laurel water . 2. . wt. 2 
Spiritof Almondcakes ... . 2 
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“* Add also 10 handfuls of ocak saw-dust ; 
and give it complexion with burut sugar.” 


Arrack is imitated by adding asmal!l quan- 
tity of pyroligueuusacid, and some tluwer or 
acid of benzse to rum; and gin is doctored 
ina variety of fraudulent ways, which often 
render it expedient to fine it with a solution 
of sub-acetate of lead---a practice, ‘highly 
dangerous, because part of the sulphate of 
lead produced, remains dissolved in the li- 

uor, which it thus renders pomonous. Un- 

ortunately, this method of clarifying spirit- 
vous liquors, [ have good reason to believe, 
is more frequently practised than the prece- 
ding method, because its action ts more rap- 
id ; and it imparts to the Jiquora fine com- 
plexion, or great refractive powers; hence 
some vestiges of lead may often be detected 
jo malt spirit. 

** The weakened spirit is then sweetened 
with sugar, and, to cover the raw taste of the 
malt spirit, a false strength is given to it with 
grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, capsicum, 
and other acrid and aroinatic substances.” 


Good Heavens! we think we hearit ex- 
Claimed, is there noend to these infamous 
doings? does nothing pure or anpoisoned 
come to our tables, except butcher’s-meat, 
which has been rendered far less nutritive 
than formeriy by new methods of feeding ? 

hy, we must answer, hardly any thing : 
for our author pruceedsto shew that Cheese 
(Gloucester he mentions) has been contami- 
nated with red lead, a deadly poisono mixed 
with the colouring anotto, when that article 
was scarce: that Pepper is adulterated with 
factitious pepper-corns ‘“‘made up of oil- 
cakes (the residue of lint-seed, from which 
the oil has been pressed), common clay, 
and a portiou of Cayenne pepper. tormed in 
a mass, and granulated by being first pressed 
through a sieve, and then rolled wa cask ;” 
and further, that “‘ ground pepper is very of - 
ten sophisticated by adding toa portion of 
genuine pepper, a quantity of pepper dust, 
or the sweepings from the pepper warehou- 
ses, mixed witha little Cavenne pepper. The 
sweepings are known, and purchased in the 


market, under the name of D. signifying 

+ This operation forms part of the business of the so 
ealled brewers’ druggists. It forms the article in ther 
Price-Currents, called Spirit Flavour. 


Culinary Poisons—Saw- Dust turned into Brandy— & c. 
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pepperdust. Aninferiorsort of this vile ref- 
use, or the sweepingsof P. D. is distinguish- 
ed among venders by the abbreviation D. P. 
D. denoting, dust (dirt) of pepper dustt.” 


As we read on, we learn the method of 
manufacturing adulterated vinegar, adulte- 
rated mustard, adulterated lemon acid, poi- 
sonous Cayenne, poisonous pickles, poi- 
sonous confectionary, poisonous catsap, 
poisonous custards, puisonous anchovy sauce, 
poisonous olive oil, poisonous soda water, 
and, if not done to our hands, of rendering 
poisonous all sorts of food by the nse of cop- 
per and leaden vessels. Suffice it to record, 
that our pickles are made green by copper 3 
our vinegar rendered sharp by sulphuric acid; 
our cream composed of rice powder, or 
arrow root in bad milk; our comfits mixed 
of sngar, starch. and clay, and coloured with 
preparations of copper and lead ; our catsup 
often formed of the dregs of distilled vinegar 
with a decoction of the outer green hosk of 
the walnut, and seasoned with all-spice, cay- 
enne, pimento, onions, and common salt---or 
if founded on mushrooms, done with those in 
@ pulrefactive state remaining unsold at mar- 
ket; our mustard a compound of mustard, 
wheaten flour, cayenue, bay sult, raddish 
seed, tumeric, and peas flour; and our cit- 
ric acid, our lemonade, and our punch, to re- 
fresh or to exhilarate, asually cheap tartare- 
ous acid modified for the occasion. 


Thus devoted to disease by baker, 
brewer, grocer, &c. the physician is 
called to our assistance; but here 
again the pernicious system of fraud, 
as it has given the blow, steps in to de- 
feat the reinedy, 


Nine tenths of the most potent drogs and 
chemical preparations used in pharmacy, 
are vended ina sophisticated state hy deal- 
ers who would be the last to be suspected. 
it is well known, that in the article of Pe- 
ruvian bark, there isa variety of species in- 
ferior to the genuine ; that too little dis- 
crimination is exercised by the coHectors of 
this precious medicament; that it is care- 
lessly assorted, and is frequently packed io 

reeu hides ; that much of itarrives in Spain 
in a half-decayed state,mixed with fragments 
of other vegetables and various extraneous 
substances; and inthis state is distributed 
throughout Europe. 

But as if this were nota sufficient deteri- 
oration, the public are often served with a 
spurious compound of mahogany saw-dust 
and oak wood, ground into powder mixed 

t+ The common white pepper is factitious, being 
prepared from the black pepper in the following man- 
mer:—The pepper is first steeped in sea water and 
urine, and then exposed to the heat of the sun for seve- 
ral days, till the rind or outer bark loosens: itis then 
taken out of the steep, and, when dry, itis rubbed with 
the hand til the rind falls off. The white fruit is then 
dried, and the remains of the rind blown away like 
chaff. A great deal of the peculiar flavour and pun- 
gent hot taste of the pepper is taken eff by this process 
White pepper is always inferior in flavour and quality 
to the black pepper. 
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with a proportion of good quinquina, aad 
seld as genuine bark powder. 

Every chemist knows that there are 
mills constantly at work in this metropolis, 
which fornish bark powder at a much cheap- 
er rate than the substance can be procured 
for in its natural state. The price of the 
best genuine bark, @pon an average, is not 
lower than twelve shillings the pound ; but 
immense quantities of powder Bark are supe 
plied to the apothecaries at three or four 
shillings a pound. 

It is also notorious that there are mana- 
facturers of spurious rbabarb powder, ipeca- 
cuanha powder, James’s powder, and oth- 
er simple and compound medicines of 
great potency, who carry on theic diaboli- 
cal trade oo an amazingly large scale. In- 
deed, the quantity of medical preparations 
thas sophisticated exceeds belief. Cheap- 
ness, and not genaineness and excellence, 
isthe grand desideratum with the unprinci- 
pled dealers in drags and medicines. 

Those who are familiar with chemistry 
may easily convince themselves of the exist- 
ence of the fraud, by subjecting to a che- 
mical examination either spirits of harts- 
boro, magnesia, calcined magnesia, calomel, 
of any other chemical preparation in general 
demand. 

Indeed, some of the most common and 
cheap drugs do not escape the adultcrating 
haod of the unprincipled druggist. Syrup 
of backthorn, for example, instead of being 
prepared from the juice of buckthorn ber- 
ries, (rhamnus catharlicus) is made from the 
fruit of the blackberry hearing alder, and 
the dogherry tree. A mixture of the ber- 
ries of the buckthorn and blackberry bear- 
ing alder, and of the dogberry tree, may 
seen publicly exposed for sale by some of 
the venders of medical herbs. 

Instead of worm-seed ( artemisia santoni- 
ca), the seeds of tansy are frequently offered 
for sale, ora mixture of both. * * 

A great many of the esssential oils obtain- 
ed from the more expensive spices, are {re- 
quently so much aduiterated, that it is not 
eusy tu meet with such as are at all fit for 
use: norare these adulterations casily dis- 
coverablie. 

Most of the arrow-root, the fecula of the 
Maranta arudinacea, sold by druggists, is @ 
mixture of potatoe starch and arrow -100t. 

The same system of adulteration extends 
to articles axed in various trades and manu- 
factures. For instance, linen tape, and 
various other household comedies of that 
kind, instead of being manufactured of linea 
thread only, are made up of linen aud cote 
ton. Colours for painting, not only those 
used by artists, such as ultramarine*®, car- 
minet+, and lake $s Antwecp blue §, coreme 
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© Genuine ultramarine should become deprived 
ef its colour when throwa into concentrated nitric 
acid. 

+ Genuine earmine should be totally soluble in 
quid ammonia. 

¢ Gepaine madder and carmine lakes should be 
totally soluble by soiling in a concentrated solution 
ef soda or potash. 

§ Genotne Antwerp biae should not become de- 
prived of its colour when thrown into liquid chio- 
rime. 
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yellow ], and Indian ink£; but also the 
coarser culours used by the common house- 
painter are more or lesa adulterated. Th 
of the latter kind, white lead** is mix 
with carboaate or sulphate of barytes; ver- 
miliont+ + with red lead. 

Soap used in house-keeping is frequently 
adulterated with a considerable portion of 
fine white clay, brought from St, Stevens, in 
Cornwall. inthe manufacture of printing 
paper, a large quantity of plaster of Paris 
is added to the paper stuff, to increase the 
weight of the manufactured article. The 
selvage of cloth is oftendyed with a perma- 
nent colour, and artfully stitched to the edge 
of cloth dyed with a fugitive dye. The 
frauds comwitted in the tanning of skins, 
and in the manufacture of cutlery and jew- 
ellery, exceed belief. 


It isso horribly pleasant to reflect 
how we are in this way be-swindled, 
be-trayed, be-drugged, and be-devilled, 
that we are almost angry with Mr. Ac- 
cum for the great service he has done 
the community by opening our eyes, at 
the risk of shutting our mouths for ever. 
His account of water is so fearful, that 
we see there is no wisdom in the well ; 
and if we then fly to wine, we find, 
from his analysis, that there is no truth 
in that liquid : bread turns out to be a 
crutch to help us onward to the grave, 
instead of the staff of life; in porter 
there is no support, in cordials no con- 
solation, in almost every thing poison, 
and in ecarcely any medicine, cure. 
But we proceed to particulars. 


Waren.-—-It isto the presence of com- 
mon air and carbonic acid gas that common 
water owes its taste, and many of the good 
efiects which it produces on animals and veg- 
etables. Spring water, which contains more 
air, has a more lively taste than river water. 

Hence the insipid or vapid taste of newly 
boiled water, from which these gases are ex- 
pelled ; fish cannot live in water deprived of 
those clastic fluids. 

100 cubic inches of the New River water, 
with which part of this metropolis is sap- 
plied, contain 9,25 of carbonic acid, and 4,25 
of common air. The water of the river 
Thames contains rather a larger quantity of 
ee 


| Genuine chrome yellow should not effervesce 
with nitric acid. . 

q The best indian ink breaks splintery, with 8 
smooth glossy fracture, and feels soft, and not gritty 
when rabbed against the teeth. 

©® Genuine white lead should be completely sol- 
uble in nitric acid, and the solution should remain 
transparent when mingled with a solution of sul- 
phate of soda. 

+t Genuine vermilion should become totally vol- 
atilleed om being exposed to ared beat; and it 
should not impert @ red colour to spirit of wine, 

when digested with it. 
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common air, anda smaller portion of carbo- 
nic acid. 

Rain water collected with every precaa- 

tion as it descends from the clouds, and at a 
distance from large towns, or any other ob- 
ject capable of impregnating the atmosphere 
with foreign matters, approaches more near- 
ly toa state of purity than perhaps any oth- 
er natural water. Even collected under 
these circumstances, however, it invariably 
contains a portion of common air and car- 
bonic acid gas. The specific gravity of rain 
water scarcely differs from that of distilled 
water; and from the minote portions of the 
foreign ingredienta witch it generally con- 
tains, it is very soft, and admirably adapted 
for many culinary purposes, and various 
processes in different manufactures and the 
aris. 
Whoever will consider the situation of the 
Thames, and the immense population along 
its banks for so many miles, must at once 
perceive the prodigious accumulation of ani- 
mal matters of all kinds, which by means 
of the common sewers constantly make their 
way into it. These matters are, no doubt, 
in part the cause of the putrefaction which 
itis well kuownto undergoat sea, and of 
the carburetted and sulphuretied hydrogen 
gases which are evolved frum it. Whena 
wooden cask is opened, after being kept a 
month or two, a quantity of carburetted and 
sulphuretted hydrogen escapes, and the wa- 
ter is so black and offensive as scarcely to be 
borne. Upon racking it off, however, into 
large earthen vessels, and exposing it to the 
air, gradually it deposits a quantity of black 
slimy mud, becomes clear as crystal, and re- 
markably swect and palatable. 

It might, at first sight, be expected that 
the water of the Thames, after having re- 
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Mr. Jennings, the Antiquarian. 
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ceived all the contents of the sewers, drains, 
and water courses of a large town, should 
acquire thereby such impregnation with fo- 
reign matters, ay to becuine very impure; 
but it appears, from the most accurate ex- 

eriments that have been made, that those 

iods of impurities have no perceptible in- 
fluence on the salubrious quality of a mass 
ot water so immense ,and constantly kept in 
motion by the ation of the tides. 

Some traces of animal matter may, how- 
ever, be detected in the water of the Thames ; 
for if nitrate of lead be dropped into it, 
* yon will find that it becomes milky, and 
that a white powder falls to the bottom, 
which dis solves without effervescence in ni- 
tric acid. It is, therefore, (says Dr. Taom- 
son) a combination of oxide of lead with 
some animal matter.” 


There are a great many other ex- 
cellent observations on the various 
sorts of water, and the modes of con- 
veying and preserving them for use : 
it appears generally that leaden pipes 
and cisterns, and copper vessels are 
highly dangerous ; but we must refer 
to the book for the details. 

Against the before mentioned, and 
other impositions, Mr. Accum furnishes 
us with easy and certain tests: bis work, 
besides, coutains many curious docu- 
meats and useful recipes; and it is re- 
plete with intelligence, and often guides 
to the right while it exposes the wrong. 


Extracted from the Literary Gazette, Jan. 1820. 
THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY, FOR 1820. 
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We can 00 entirely appreciate the difficulties atten- 
dant upon editing this annual volume, that it affords 
us more than ordinary pleasure to notice how very 
ably they have been, in general, surmounted. The 
account of Mr. JENNINGS being the most original, 
we shall quote from it,as a specimen, the description 
of the latter years of the Ife of this singular person. 

ROM this time, but few particulars 

of his life are known to me, until he 
settled at Chelsea, where [ first became 
kaown to him. This was about the 
year 1803, at which period he must 
have been near 72 years of age. On 
presenting myself at his door, a man 
servant, with but one eye, and appar- 
ently maimed in other parts of his body, 
announced the name of his visitor. 

I at first thought my conductor might 

be an out-pensioner of the neighbour- 

ing hospital ; but I soon learned that 
he was a victim, not to war, but to sci- 


ence, having been nearly destroyed in 
the service of his master. On announ- 
cing a message from a common friend, 
I was received with open arms; and, 
from that moment, all his treasures 
were subject to my frequent inspection. 

As he was sometimes shy of stran- 
gers, many applied to me for an intro- 
duction; and among others, I-had the 
pleasure to carry to Lindsay-Row some 
gentlemen belonging to the British Mu- 
seum. They were chiefly desirous to 
see and examine the fine collection of 
shells; and on our retiring, we took a 
turo on Battersea- Bridge, where,on my 
demanding their value, they agreed, 
“that 10 time of peace, and under fa- 
vourable circumstances, they might sell 
for 9000 pounds or guineas. ” 

Tt was not difficult to discover ; Mr. 
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Jeanings was a good Latin scholar, and 
in bis collection he possessed fine cop- 
ies of all the classics; some of these, 
indeed, were magnificent, both as tq 
printing and binding. He himself was 
generally accustomed to read those in 
usum Delphini. 

Although his house commanded a 
fiue view of the river, he never once 
deigned to look at the charming pros- 
pect. Indeed it would have been diffi- 
colt, if not impossible, had he beea ins 
clined to regale his eye with such a no- 
ble object, for his windows were so 
dirty a3 to bid defiance to all distinct vi- 
sion ; aad indeed they seemed to reai- 
ize the poetic idea of ‘darkness visi- 
ble.” This mansion, which had been 
formerly the residence af the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, his school-fellow at 
Westininster, was occupied in the fol- 
lowing manner :—In the front parlour 
was ap immense Arctic Bear, ot a white 
colour, aad, if J recollect anght, a 
winged animal, greatly decayed, which 
might qnce have heen ag eagle. The 
garden, either before or behind, bore 
no marks of the spade, the rake, ar the 
pruning-knife; the very walls appeared 
in a state of complete ruin ; the sbrubs 
were allowed to grow wildly luxuriant ; 
while the labours of mao neyer seemed, 
to have been applied to. the deserted 
mould, which was covered with a yel- 
lowish moss, and exhibited every mark 
of desolation. | . 

_In the rear were the offices of all 
kinds, and from the kitchen  sallied 
forth, at the approach of a stranger, his 
housekeeper, a married woman of 
about thirty years of age, accompanied 
by a number of ragged children, of 
whom as if anxious for the character of 
her who at last became his only servant, 
he was accustomed to declare on hon- 
our, “ that he was not the father.” 

Ono the left-hand side of the drawing- 
soom door was to be seen himsell—a 
very old and decrepid man, generally 
clothed in a brown suit of coarse cloth, 
with immense large silver buttons awk- 
wardly fastened to the breast of his 
coat. He constantly wore a small hat, 
both at home and abroad, and possessed 
both a white and black beaver, the for- 
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mer of which was always selected for 
great occasions, Sitting in ao inomer:s@ 
arm-chair, lined with carpet; his body 
was mechanically placed in a reclining 
position, approaching nearly ta the hor- 
izontal. ‘This was effected by invaria- 
bly reposing his legs and feet on a Ro- 
mao Triclinium, which he valued great- 
ly. According to him. “ the ancients 
ought to have known something of 
health and comfort after a civilization 
of so many centuries! while, a3 to us, 
ao lately barbarians, we have not been 
above a thousand yeass out of the 
woods.” m4 

This venerable figure, with a sharp 
and, croaking voice, saluted the visitor, 
whom he reeognised hy means, of a 
mirror, and to whom he scarcely deign- 
ed to turn bis head. He appeared to 
git entbroned in alt the majesty of Ver- 
tu, amidst bis books, his pictures, and 
his shells; and never willingly arose, 
but to gratify himself and his guest, by 
exhibiting sqme ax all of these. A- 
mong his portraits he had @ Mary 
Queen of Scots ; and he hoasted that. 
ya profane pencil had ever been suffer- 
ed to retouch it since finisled. A 
painter, however, showed me where it 
had been evideatly mended ; and on 
this, as an many other occasions, Mr. 
Jennings was most assuredly the dupe 
of the dealers. The picture of the 
children of Charles J. (Charles IT. and 
James II. &c.), with a fine large mas- 
tiff in front, was much praised and val- 
yed by him, as unique: the original, 
however, is at Windsor Castle. A 
landscape, with a rainbow, and some 
good figures in the foreground, was es- 
timated by its owner sometimes at 
20001., sometimes at 3000L., according 
to the state of his purse, on account of 
the shepherds, which were said to have 


‘been painted by Rubens. It was 


knocked down, at the sale, as well as I 
can recollect, for 40/. There was a 
picture by a young but celebrated artist, 
of a Venus awaiting the arrival of Mars, 
surrounded by Cupids blowing conchs 
and playing on warlike instruments. 
This he once promised to a gentleman, 
who had undertaken to consume his 
body to ashes, by means of fire, and de- 
posit the remains in asepulchral ura. 
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The shells, which must be allowed 
to have exhibited a most superb assem- 
blage, were chiefly arranged in mahog- 
any cabinets, with a sliding glass to 
to every separate box. ‘To procure 
some of these he had made immense 
sacrifices, both in respect to the mode 
of obtaining the money and the sum 
actually paid. They were placed in 
due series, so as to exhibit every possi- 
ble size, from early youth to extreme 
old age, on the part of the animals in- 
habiting them. In one which he high- 
ly prized, the volute happened to be in- 
verted. To the formation of others 
some obstruction had been given, and 
a new process and sometimes new col- 
ours were recurred to. On asking him 
one day what had been the maztmum 
price he placed three in my hand, for 
which he had given 90/. to the daugh- 
ters of a late celebrated physician; and 
one alone, bis many-ridged harp, cost 
him 1201. 

Among his other treasures, our vir- 
tuoso possessed two specimens of the 
Gamberonica, an indifferent one of 
which was disposed of for 45l. at the 
Duchess of Portland’s sale. 

Mr. Jennings valued himself greatly 
on his Veous’s slipper, for which he 
had paid 601, and I deemed it exquis- 
ite till I beheld one in the botanic gar- 
den at Paris. It had been obtained 
during the expedition in search of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and was presented to 
Josephine. It is unique of its kind. 

; After admiring these, you were ush- 
ered by the happy owner into an anti- 

room, but not until he had carefully 

locked his cabinets and his door. 

You were finally admitted into the 
sanclum sanctorum, through a passage 
to the right of which were carelessly 
piled up a valuable collection of En- 
glish, Freach, and Latin books, Their 
appearance and value wonderfully con- 
trasted with the slovenly manner in 
which they were thrown together. Of 
most the leaves were gilded; others 
exhibited the finest specimens of bind- 
ing, both British and German; while 
many in milk-white vellum covers, 
would have dignified the principal 
shelves of the amateurs, 

The apartment to which this led was 
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no other than his own chamber, the bed 
in which exhibited the most dreary and 
comfortless appearance; in short, it 
would have ehiiled the blood of any 
but a regular antiquary, who slept here, 
surrounded by the rarest, choicest, and 
most precious objects of his ambition. 

Here, besides some pictures, &c. 
was an immense Beryl, which, as he 
frankly owned to me, in his own em- 
phatic language, ‘‘ he had often pawned 
for $00l.” was an object of considerable 
curiosity. Perhaps within a foot of 
this rare gem was deposited, what he 
was pleased to term his antediluman 
pig. ‘This was aconcave segment of 
a stone of considerable magnitude and 
ponderosity, formerly appertaining to 
the collection of Sir Ashton Lever. It 
appeared vitreous, and represented, as 
through a glass, the bowels, fat,and even 
the bristles of a porker,in the most natu- 
ral order possible; and with a verisimili- 
tude, that could not fail to stnke, aod 
to amuse the most careless observer. 
According to his theory, it was a pro- 
duction evidently anterior to the flood 
of Noah, and had taken some thousand 
years to harden into, and assume its 
present form and appearance. 

The exhibition always very properly 
closed with a view of its chief ornament. 
This was the figure, or rather the bust 
of a goddess, in bronze ; but as the ma- 
terials were said to consist of gold, sil- 
ver, tin, &c. the appellation, perhaps, of 
“Corinthian brass,” would be rather 
more correct and appropriate. This 
ever had been, and still was with 
him, an object of high esteem, ap- 
proaching indeed, to adoration. He 
permitted none but those he termed 
‘presentable people” to gaze on it; 
he, himself, approached the iron chest, 
in which his divinity was enshrined, 
with an apparent degree of awe, and af- 
ter brandishing the key in a peculiar 
manner, applied it to the lock with a 
certain degree of reverence. On being 
questioned as to the name of the artist, 
* Praxiteles” was uniformly honoured 
with mention; and the date of between 
three and four thousand years, assigned 
as the epoch of execution, or rather of 
creation. I had almost omitted to 
mention, that Mr. Jennings valued him- 
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self greatly on the possession of one 
other article: this was the rouge box of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
queen of France.The inside was intirely 
of gold, and the vermilion or fard ap- 
peared to have been put on by means 
of a camel’s-hair pencil, with a handle 
of the same metal. The royal arms of 
France were designated on the rich 
cover, the whole forming a square of 
the ordinary size of a snuff-box. Of 
the originality of this article, there can 
be no manner of doubt; and to enhance 
the interest of the spectator, its delight- 
ed owner was always accustomed to 
conclude by observing, “ that it had 
been taken out of her majesty’s pocket 
immediately after her head was cut off 
by the executioner.” 

Mr. Jennings wished always to be 
particularly exact as to the measure- 
ment of time, and in the course of his 
life had a series of chronometers con- 
structed for him by the most eminent 
watchmakers of the day. His last was 
at least equal to any of the former, in 
point of workmanship, although per- 
haps inferior as to price, being inclosed 
in silver instead of gold cases. 

But he valued himself still more on 
an appendage to it. This was a seal 
very plainly but handsomely set, which 
he bought at Naples for a single Paul 
(a pontifical sixpence). It bore the 
consular insignia, with this singular 
Motto : 

** Cassius Imperator 
Libertate Languescente.” 

He was pleased to consider this as a 
real antique, engraved in the camp, 
with a diamond, and without the aid of 
a wheel, a little before the fatal battle of 
Philippi. | 

Our Virtuoso addicted himself at 
one period to chemistry, and was accus- 
tomed to make experiments in his labo- 
ratory, until he had nearly become a 
Victim to his love of science. On one of 
these occasions, like Dr. Watson, Bish- 
op of Landaff, while professor at Cam- 
bridge, he was actually blown up! 
His valet, who acted as an assistant, 
and to whom reference has been alrea- 
dy made, lost an eye, and he himself re- 
ceived several wounds in his leg. He was 
accustomed to boast,“that notwithstand- 
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ing this mishap, with bis usual punctu- 
ality, he kept an engagement to dinner 
that very day.” | 
In respect to excercise, he was not 
only a great advocate for it, but he 
practised it to a degree scarcely credi- 
ible for upwards of half a century. 
He possessed a long and ponderous 
wooden instrument, capped with lead 
at both ends, in the management of 
which he was such an adept, that he 
boasted of having disarmed the best 
“‘ gmall-swordsman in Italy ;” and e- 
ven now, give bim but fair play, he 
‘* would not be afraid of five or six En- 
glish housebreakers.” Every night, 
before bed-time, as has been already 
hinted, he exercised himself with this 
formidable weapon, until he acquired a 
comfortable warmth, which enabled 
him to retire to rest with a genial glow. 
Io the morning, according to his own 
account, he got up between seven and 
eight o'clock ; and, in his own express _ 
words, “ flourished his broad-sword ex- 
actly 300 times; I then,” adds he, 
‘* mount my chaise-horse, composed of 
leather, and inflated with wind like a 
pair of bellows, on which F take exact- 
ly 1000 gallops!” He then retired to. 
enjoy what always appeared to me to 
be a most miserable and uucomfortable 
breakfast. | 
After this meal, be employed bim- 
self, when no sale of curiosities was ex- 
pected in town, chiefly in reading. 
After a scanty dinner, which shall be 
described hereafter,—for our antiquary 
seldom walked out for excercise,—he 
still retained possession of his arm-chair 
and his triclinium, foldiog the purple 
mantle of dyed flannel over his legs 
and feet, took a nap, which he termed 
his ciesto, a custom be had first been 
taught to indulge in during his resi- 
dence in Italy. After this, either his 
books or his cabinets occupied his at- 
tention until night. At all times of 
the day, however, he might be occasion- 
ally seen adjusting, arranging, and pla- 
cing bis shells in due order; but his 
choicest and most grateful employment 
was to clean, purify, and polish them, 
oo their first arrival from their respec- 
tive countries, He bimself, in former 
times, has not unfrequently gone on 
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board East and West India-men, for 
the purpose of buying these and other 
rare productions, exactly in the state in 
‘which they were torn from their native 
beds. Of late years, however, be was 
obliged to purchase at second-hahd,and 
‘ap enhanced value, from the dealers. 

__ T have bekeld bim, with a green 
baize apron before and a wet towel in 
his hand, enjoying the most exquisite 
delight, after contemplating these in 
“the rough,” applying his brushes to 
every part, with an unwonted display 
of vigoor. A preparation of spirit of 
sea-salt having almost instantaneously* 
‘produced a ‘gentle effervescence, the 
outward surface began to disappear. 
‘Here all the skill of the shell-fancier 
‘was displayed ; for ifthe ley happened 
Yo be too strong, the precious specimens 
might be damaged, perhaps ruined ; 
‘and if not sufficiently powerful, the op- 
‘eration proved inéffectual. 

Next comes the polish: and what 
were “ his dear delights,” when the col- 
ours began to brighten ;—when the ex- 
act form, and shape, and size, were dis- 
closed ;—and above all, when any ad- 
‘ventitious ‘circumstance happened to 
heighten the value of the acquisition ! 
‘At length the pearl-lined Nautilus, the 
tadiant Buccinella, or the superb Tere- 
bra, appeared in all its meridian spleu- 
‘dour, and the connoisseur, who had 
found these ugly and hideous objects 
but an hour before, was now almost 
feady to falldown and worship them, 
after the sudden and brilliant change 

‘effected by the magic of bis own work- 
manship. 

Mr. Jennings had a great attachment 

‘to wax candles, which proceeded partly 
‘from foreign travel, and partly from 
frequenting genteel houses in the early 
‘period of bis life. Io 1808, he laid in 
& stipply to the amount of 211; partly 
because the maker, who according to 
him, excelled in this manufacture, might 
either die or become a bankrupt ; and 
partly with a view to prevent trouble, 
“as he thought they might last long 
enough to burnan old man out of this 
world!” In order to enable him to 
consume the last half-inch of the wick, 
and prevent the least particle of the 
wax from being wasted, he made use 
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of & silver save-all: this consisted of a 
fine Queen Antie’s half-crewn piece, m 
excellent preservation. A Queen 
Apoe’s farthing, which is infinitely more 
valuable, or even an Otho, would have 
been used oo a similar occasion, had it 
been deémed more convenient for the 
purposes of economy: this, like the rod 
of Aaron, swallowed up all other com- 
petitors, 

After noticing many of Mr. J.’s ec- 
centricities, the memoir says— 

Death usually puts a conclusion to 
all singularities ; yet in his case, he de- 
termined to prove singular even then. 
Abborring the idea of his corpse being 
consigned to the cold earth, he resolved 
to have recourse to the ancient rite of 
cremation. This was a circumstance 
80 generally known, that his neighbours 
supposed he had an oven within his 
house, for the express purpose of redu- 
cing his body to ashes. ° 

Having pitched upon a gentleman in 
the vicinity, he frankly opened his mind 
to him; and demanded if he had cour- 
age enough, despising all vulgar preju- 
dice, to stand by and see his body pub- 
licly consumed by fire 3“ Yes,” repli- 
ed his neighbour, “1 will buro your 
corpse on the centre arch of Battersea 
bridge, if you so desire : and that, too, 
in spite and in sight ofall the proprie- 
tors.” “ How is that possible?” de- 
manded Mr. Jennings. “ Nothing 
more easy,” rejoined the other, “itis 
only placing your corpse in a car, dres- 
sed in a pitched shirt, and surrounded 
‘by combustibles—I myself shall apply 
the match soon after the body leaves 
the place of your present abode, and 
when you arrive mid-way, between the 
two toll-houses, J intend to pull out the 
linch-pins. You cap then consume at 
leisure, and without danger, notwith- 
standing it is a wooden bridge.” 

This whimsical proposition was in- 
stantly agreed to in the presence of my- 
self,and his Venus was to be the re- 
ward. Buta coolness between the par- 
ties afterwards ensued ; and the mother 


‘of love being seized in execution, was 


actually sold for a vile prive, in the 
presence of the indignant legatee. 

His goddess has been already men- 
tioned, but it remains to) be told, that 
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for the first six months after obtaining 
possession of such a prize, she was con- 
stantly seated, during dinner, at the 
head of his table, with two footmen, in 
laced liveries, behind ; while the most 
costly viands were placed in succession 
before her, by way of oblation to her 
immortal charms ! | 

He died in the rules of the King’s 
Bench, and the narrative thus con- 
cludes— 

The fate of Mr. Jennings bas been 
eminently singular, aod the flux and re- 
flux, the ever-varying ebbs and flows of 
bis fortune appear so strange as to be 
almost paradoxical. At an early period 
of life we behold him mingling in the 
crowd of wea!thy pilgrims who repaired 
to Italy about half a century ago, to 
pay their devotions at thé shrine of 
taste and vertu. He returned at length, 
like old Tradescant, with shells, statues, 
minerals, gems, and the finest specimens 
of natural history to bis train. 

After keeping company with foreign 
princes and princesses, he associates 
with tbe first nobility in bis native coun- 
try,.aod then, by a fatal reverse, spends 
some years of his life, partly within the 
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walls of a provincial, and partly ofa 
town gaol. Recovering as if by magic, 
from bis embarrassments, we next be- 
hold him emerging above the borizon 
of distress, and throwing away a second 
fortune at Newmarket, where he became 
the dupe of titled and untitled jockeys. 

Sudden and inevitable ruin now 
seems to overtake him, and he is appar- 
ently lost for ever; but lo! in the 
course of a very short period, he once 
more revisits the circles of fashion, and 
sits enthroned in a temple, surrounded 
by the most rare and brilliant produc- 
tions of nature, with pictures, and stat- 
ues, and gems, and shells, and books, 
and goddesses, perpetually before his 
eyes! Again the scene changes: the 
wand of some envious necromancer 
seems to be waved over his venerable 
head; and the acquisitions of ages, the 
wreck of bis estates, every thing most 
precious in his eyes; his very ‘ house- 
hold gods” are all seized by the unho- 
ly hands of vile bailiffs: and he himself, 
after languishing for two or three years 
in a prison, at length dies unbeeded, 
unattended, and almost unknown, witb- 
in the purlieus of the King’s Bench. 
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ANASTASIUS: OR, MEMOIRS OF A GREEK, © 


VV HILE vainly endeavouring to 


trace the masterly hand of him 
who has entertained the United King- 
dom with such works as Waverly, Rob 
Roy, and the Tales of My Landlord, 
ina production recently ushered in- 
‘to public notice, as emanating from 
that deservedly popular writer, the 
‘present volumes were put into our 
bands ; we thus experienced a most 
seazonabile relief from a task no less 
wearisome than fruitiess, while the 
perusal of a few chapters convinced us 
there are writers on this side of the 
Tweed, who do not require the aid of 
‘borrowed light, to adorn the constella- 
‘tion of living genius, and that notwith- 
standing the well merited estimation in 
which the northern luminary’s prosaic 
‘efforts are held, Anastasius 1s destined 
‘to create an almost if not equally pow- 
erful sensation both in the literary and 


fashionable world, for need we add, 
that there is a fashion of literature as 
well as of modes! Without any der- 
ogating from the salutary effects of 
those works which are ‘exclusively 
founded on fiction, we have always 
been induced to regard such as blend 
fact and imagination, as calculated 
above all others to excite a deeper in- 
‘terest and stronger moral effect. ‘The 
cause of thus distinguishing between 
two species of composition, so widely 
different in their nature, though per- 
haps equally amusing to the majority 
of novel readers, is, we presume, too 
obvious to require any explanation. 
That they obtain a more permanent 
celebrity than the formbr, is evident 
from u reference to facts which come 
within the daily observation of those 
‘who are in the habit of remerking the 
tide of public opinion io matters of 
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taste, and while lately discussing the 
subject, witb a friend who is extremely 
fond of “catching the manners living 
as they rise,” be went so far as to say 
that, in proportion as civilization ad- 
vanced, so would the popularity of 
works of fiction yield to that acquired 
by the more impressive aod solid ma- 
terials of historical narration; be this 
as it may, we are inclined to believe 
that these two qualities have seldom if 
ever been more happily combined, to 
render a book at once instructive and 
agreeable, than in the work from which 
we are about to present our readers 
with a few extracts. 
At a time when many valuable pub- 
lications published under the title of 
* Travels,” are, as it were, overlooked 
in the general mass, owing to the rapid 
succession of such productions, we can- 
nat too higkly applaud the talent and 
ingenuity, which bave enabled Anasta- 
sius to avoid the oblivious doom of too 
many contemporaries ; for, by covering 
bis extensive peregrinations with the 
pleasing mantle of occasional fiction, 
he was enabled to enrich his book by a 
power of narrative, dialogue, and de- 


scription, that seldom falls to the lot of po 


any writer, while it cannot fail render- 
ing these volumes singularly attractive. 

Jt has been justly observed, that the 
hero of this Aistorical romance, if we 
may thus term it, is the Anacharsis of 
modern Greece ; but from the diversi- 
fied nature of his adventures, original 
humour, and surprizing acquaintance 
with manners and customs, that could 
te | result from the most acute research 
and persevering observation, it might 
also be said that Anastasius is to the 
countries he describes, what Gil Blas 
was to Spain. Thus designating a 
work, which, if it displays less learning 
than that of Barthelemy, is perhaps 
equally accurate, and infinitely more 
entertaining. Having risked these uo- 
limited praises, it remains for us to jus- 
tify them, by enabling the reader to 
form his own judgment.* 

The system of governing the Turk- 
ish provinces is capitally illustrated in 
the chapter wherein his official avoca- 
tions are described. The mode of set- 


* See last Ath. pace 19. 
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tling disputes among litigants in Egypt 
ig somewhat more simple than we are 
accustomed to. 

‘‘In Europe, they say, the law de- 
mands a long apprenticeship ; it is not 
so among Mahommedans. The Ko- 
ran and its commentaries decide every 
case—from a point of faith to a right of 
gutler—in a few seconds. The form 
of trial is simple. Every man pleads 
his own cause: and wonderful is the 
readiness of the Egyptian in finding ao- 
swers to every interrogatory, excuses 
for every action, witnesses to every fact, 
and sureties for every engagement. I 
remember a poor fellow who, called 
upon for bis respondents, and having 
none on earth, had recourse to heaven. 
Imam Aly was the one he chose: nor 
durst the other contracting party, albeit 
a little startled, refuse so respectable a 
security : however distant the abode of 
the Imam, and difficult the task of en- 
forcing his appearance !” 

Tbe death of Osman, a rival in Sulei- 

men’s good graces, paves the way for 
Selim’s promotion to another dignity : 
and this is speedily followed by his mar- 
riage to the lady Khadidge, who is thus 
urtrayed on the wedding-day. 
“ All things being ready for my pup- 
tials, the ceremony began. My bride 
was conducted to the bath 1n state, lest 
the world should remain in ignorance 
of her cleanliness. Properly steamed, 
stretched out, and pumiced, she next 
went through the labours ot a toilette so 
exquisite, that on its completion not 
one among her beauties remained na- 
ture’s own! Several hours were em- 
ployed in twisting ber hair into the 
semblance of whipcord, in adding to 
the one bundred and fifty plaits which 
adhered to ber own beud, two hundred 
and fifty braids more, the produce of 
other scalps; and these were formed 
Into an edifice at once so elegant and 
weighty, tbat sbe could have wished for 
a second head, merely for common use. 
Her eye-brows were only dismissed the 
artificer’s hands, after being shaped into 
exact semicircles; and ber eyes were 
not deemed to possess all their requisite 
powers, until framed in two black cases 
of surmeh. Henna, the symbol ot joy, 
which already had been most liberally 
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bestowed upon the epistles which com- 
municated my marriage to my patron’s 
numerous clients, was lavished in still 
greater profusion on my bride’s own 
plump and lustrous person ; and made 
it emulate the colour which no doubt 
Isis displayed, when doomed to roam 
through Egypt’s plains in the undigni- 
fied shape of ared cow. After all these 
pains, taken for the sake of beauty, the 
lady was, on the score of modesty, wrap- 
ped up ia so many veils impervious to 
the eye, as scarce to escape suffocation ; 
but the most celebrated awalis of the 
eapital took care to inform the assist- 
ants in their epithalamiums,of the splen- 
dour of the charms and jewels which 
they are not allowed to see.” 

The circumstances attending our 
hero’s nuptials are extremely ludicrous, 
and he is not long in discovering that 
he had only changed from a lord's de- 
pendent to a lady’s slave The details 
which follow relative to bis domestic 
concerns, tyranny of the Egyptian ru- 
lers, and a war amongst the Beys, fur- 
pisha lively, and doubtiess a very faith- 
ful picture of things in that country. 

He leaves that country previous to 
the famine which completed its calami- 
ties ; and in describing the prayers of 
the people, he spreads before us a strik- 
ing panorama of the curse. 


“TI bad left a storm gathering in 
Egypt, of which I since have thanked 
God I witnessed not the bursting. Al- 
ready previous to my departure the 
scarcity had begun to appear in many 
places: but it was only after [ left the 
country that the famine attained its full 
force ; and such was, in spite of every 
expedient of human wisdom, or appeal 
to Divine mercy, the progressive fury 
of the scourge, that at last the Schaiche 
and other regular ministers of worship, 
—supposing the Deity to have become 
deaf to their entreaties, or incensed at 
their presumption,—no longer them- 
selves ventured to implore offended 
Heaven, and henceforth only addressed 
the Almighty through the interceding 
voices of tender infants ; in hopes that, 
though callous to the sufferings of cor- 
rupt man, Providence still might listen 
to the supplications of untainted child- 
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hood, and grant to the innocent pray- 
ers of babes, what it denied to the agon- 
izing cry of beings hardened in sin. 
Led by the Imams to the tops of the 
highest minarets, little creatures from 
five to ten years of age there raised to 
Heaven their pure hands and feeble 
voices ; and while all the countless my- 
riads of Cairo, collected round the foot 
of these lofty structures, observed a 
profound and mouroful silence, they 
alone were heard to lisp from their slen- 
der summits entreaties for Divine mer- 
cy. Nor did even they continue to 
implore a fertility, which no longer could 
save the thousands of starving wretches 
already in the pangs of death. They 
only begged that a general pestilence 
might speedily deliver them from their 
lingering and painful agony : and when, 
from the gilded spires,throughout every 
district of the immense Masr, thousande 
of infantine voices went forth the same 
Instant to implore the same sad boon, 
the whole vast population below with . 
half extinguished voices jointly answer- 
ed, “ so be it !” 

“The humble request God in his 
mercy granted. The placue followed 
the scarcity, and thecontagion comple- 
ted what the famine had begun. The 
human form was swept away from the 
surface of the land, like the shadows of 
darkness which thedawn puts to flight. 
Towns, and villages, and hamlets inou- 
merable were bereft of their tenants to a 
man. The living became too few to 
bury the dead. Their own houses re- 
mained their cemeteries. Where long 
atrings of coffins at first had issued forth, 
not a solitary funeral any longer appear- 
ed. Hundreds of families, who had 
fled from famine to Syria, were overta- 
ken by the plague in the midst of their 
journey, and with their dead bodies 
marked their route through the desert. 
Egypt, smitten by the two fold visita- 
tion, almost ceased to appear inhabited ; 
and both plagues at last disappeared, 
for want of further victims to slay.” 

In Arabia the hero of the tale per- 
forms pilgrimages to Mecca and Medi- 
na, and his views of these and other 
Arabian customs'aré of the most attrac- 
tive kind. Tnenceto Constantinople, 
Chio, (where his father dies before he 
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can see his son), and again to Evypt. 
we with great delight follow the ad- 
venturer and a friend named Spiridion. 
At Cairo, the account of a tmiser’s death 
forms a fit sequel to our preceding ex- 
tract. 

“The reader may remember the 
dreadful famine which I had left hang- 
ing over Egypt. Emin, on this occas 
sion, was one of the provident. Dur- 
ing the years of plenty he had laid by 
for those of waot. But, like the ant, 
he laboured for himself, and cared not 
to share his savings with the idle. 
Though his granaries groaned under 
their loads of corn, he saw unmoved the 
thousands of wretches who every day 
peristied with hynger under their very 
walls. When the bodies of the suffer- 
ers choaked up the entrances of his 
utore-houses, he still refused to unbar 
their surly gates, until the corn had 
reached the exorbitant price fixed by 
his avarice. This is at last attained ; 
—and now, exulting at the thoughts of 
the millions he should make in a few 
hours, Emin took his keys, and opened 
his vaults, But O horror, O dismay ! 
Instead of the mountains of golden 
wheat be had accumulated, he only be- 
held heaps of nauseous rottenness. An 
avenging worm had penetrated into the 
abodes fortified against famished man ! 
A grub had fattened on the food with- 
held from the starving wretch! While 
the clamour of despair resounded with- 
out, a loathsome insect had in silence 
achieved within the work of justice. 
It bad wrought Emin’s punishment in 
darkness, while bis crimes shone in the 
light of heaven! The miser’s wealth 
was destroyed, the monsters hopes 
were all blasted! At the dire spectacle 
he uttered nota word. He only a few 
minutes contemplated the infected mass 
with the fixed eye of despair ; then fell, 
—fell flat on bis face upon the putrid 
heap. God had smitten him! On 
raising his prostrate body, life-had fled. 
Like his corn, his frame was become a 
mass of corruption !” 


Selim Aga’s approach to Scutari, on 
the Asia Minor wide of the Dardanelles, 
is marked by one of those philosophic 
reveries that frequently interrupt the 
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course of his narrative, which terminates 
by a picture that we request our readers 
to contrast with his description of Siam~ 
bool, already submitted to their perusal 
in our last Number : 

‘* T still continued impressed with the 
wisdom of securing the present, and 
committing the whole task of my hap- 
piness to the sense, when I began to 
discover Scutari, the principal outpost 
of the capital on the Asiatic shore ; aod 
in the neighbourhood of that city,— 
edging the horizon,—the black streak 
of cypres groves that mark its immense 
cemeteries, the last resting place of 
those who, dying in Constantinople, 
fear that their bones may be some day 
disturbed, if committed to the unhal- 
lowed ground of Europe. 

“ A dense and motionless cloud of 
stagnant vapours ever shrouds these 
dreary realms. From afar a chilling 
sensation informs the traveller that he 
approaches their dark and dismal pre- 
cincts ; and as he approaches them, an 
icy blast, nsing from their inmost bosom, 
rushes forth to meet his breath, sudden- 
ly strikes his chest, and seems to oppose 
‘bis progress. His very horse snutis up 
the deadly effluvia with signs of mani- 
fest terror, and exhaling a cold sweat, 
advances reloctantly over a bollow sha- 
king ground, which loudly re-ecboes his 
slow and fearful step. So long and so 
busily has time been at work to fill this 
epot with the sad relics of mortality,— 
so repeatedly hasConstantinople poured 
into this ultimate receptacle almost its 
whole contents, that the capital of the 
living, spite of its immense population, 
scarce counts a single inhabitant for ev- 
ery ten silent inmates of thiscity of the 
dead. Already do its fields of moul- 
dering bodies, and its gardens of bloom- 
ing sepulchres in every direction stretch 
far away across the brow of the hills, 
and the hollow of the vallies: already 
are the avenues which cross each other 
on every side in this domain of death 
so lengthened, that the weary strae- 
ger, from whatever point he comes, has 
to travel many a mile between endless 
rows of marshalled tombs shaded by 
mournful cypresses, ere he reaches his 
journey’s seemingly receding end ; and 
and yet every year does. this common 
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patrimony of all the heirs to decay still 
exhibit a rapidly increasing size, a freab 
and wider line of boundary, and a new 
bek of yeung plaatations, growing up 
between new flower beds of graves.” 


From having already stated ona the 
authority of a contemporary, that the 
high hoaour, and, we doubt not, lasting 
fame of this production, belongs to Mr. 
Thomas Hope, we are by no means in- 
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clined to tear the imperishable wreath 


from his brow. But however extravar 
gant it may appear, owing to the self- 
evident difference of sentiments and 
opinions between the two writers, we 
have, while perusing several passages 
in the Memoirs, often been impelled 
involuntarily to exclaim, “ surely this is 
Lord Byron!” So much has the spirit 
aad manner of bis lordship found its 
way into the mind of Anastasius ! 


—_ 


THE CABINET. 


oi a=. 
From the Monthly Nagazines, February 1890. 


MEASURE OF TIM®. 

E observe that, in the Mosaic 

account, “ the evening and the 
morning” ate described as “ the first 
day.” This mention of the evening 
before the morning, in the description 
of the snace of time called a day, is to 
be noted in the most ancient authors, 
It is curious that we, in modern Eng- 
Jisb, preserve this mode of expression, 
We describe seven days by the word 
se'unight, and fourteen days, by 
fortnight. 

aa 
ANECDOTES. 
DR. LASSENIUS, CHAPLAIN TQ THE DA- 
NISH COURT. 

John Lassenius, who died at Copen- 
hagen, in 1692, was a celebrated di- 
vine, and a prolific author of his time. 
It is related of him, that he used always 
to stop in the middle of his sermon to 
take a cordial in a glass of wine, in the 
presence of the congregation, and then 
proceed with his discourse.— Another 
anecdote of this man is so singular, 
that we are inclined to doubt its truth. 
Tt is as follows :—Lassenius, who had 
for a loog time perceived to his vexa- 
tion, that during his sermon the great- 
est part of the congrezation were a- 
sleep, suddenly stopped, pulled a shut- 
tlecock from his pocket, aud began to 
play with it in the pulpit. This extra- 
ordinary circumstance naturally attract- 
ed the attention of that part of the con- 

tion who were still awake. They 
jogged those who were sleeping, and in 
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a short time every body was lively, 
and stared upto the pulpit with the 
greatest wonder. This was just what 
Lassenius desired : for he immediately 
began a most severe castigatory dis~ 
course, saying, “ When I announce to 
you sacred and important truths, you 
arenot ashamed to go to sleep, but 
when I play the fool you are all eye 
and all ear !” | 
em 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


We extract the following from the 
Journal of the department of the Meuse. 
It affords a fresh instance of spontune- 
ous combustion, to which all, but par- 
ticularly women, are liable, who in- 
dulge in the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors : 

“ The widow Godard, aged 55, who 
lodged in the house of the Sieur Sche- 
laide, at Suint Mibiel, in this depart- 
ment, and who was addicted to intem- 
perate drinking, was burnt in her apart- 
men ton the night of the 1st of January, 
1819. About three o'clock in the 
morning, the Sieur Schelaide discover- 
ing a fcetid smell of burning through the 
partition which separated his apartment 
from that of the widow Godard, pro- 
ceeded to force open her door. He 
found her lying on her left side, with 
her knees bent in the attitude of a per- 
son sitting ; light flames were flitting 
above the body, which be easily ex- 
tinguished with water, as the hydrogen 
gas was nearly exhausted. The clothes 
were entirely burot, except a portion 


round the waist, the fragments of the 
stockings, and one of the shoes. <A 
wicker chair, which was standing near 
the body; and a handkerchief which 
the diseased had worn on her head, 
were but little damaged, The head 
was only partially scorched, and the 
rest of the body was generally but un- 
equally barnt. The stomach was en- 
tirely carbonized. An earthen eha- 
fing- pan, containing charcoal, was found 
near the body.— Lit.Gazette.- 

The History of France from the earli- 
est periods to the second return of 
Lows XVIII. &c. By Frances 

. Thurtle. 

In order to shew the pleasing manner 
in which.this new work by Miss Thur- 
tle is written, we present our readers 
with the following passages. 


THE INQUISITION 
In the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 


During the reign of these princes, and 
in the pontificate of Innocent VIII. the 
inquisition was established for the pros- 
ecution of heresies. It was originally 
intended to take cognizance of only the 
Jews and the Moors: the latter of 
whom, by the fall of Grenada, the cap- 
ital of the ancient Moorish kingdom of 
that name, after a gallant defence under 
its last King, had lately become the sub- 
jects of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
inhabitants were allowed the possesston 
of their houses, goods, and fortunes, and 
the free exercise of their religion was 
promised them. But this last article 
was basely infringed by the introduction 
of the mild and persuasive means of 
conversion practised by the inquisition! 
So rapidly and widely did this tribunal 
extend its influence, that during the 
sway of Torquemada, the first inquisitor 
general, it is calculated that no fewer 
than 6000 persons were burnt by its 
order ; and upwards of 20,000 fell vic- 
tims to its power in various ways! 


© THE SICILIAN VESPERS.” 


On the eve of Easter-day, when the 
French and Sicilians were going to the 
church of Monreale, near Palermo, a 


Sicilian bride happening to pass, a 
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young Frenchman, called Droguet, 
grossly insulted her ; which so enraged 
her countrymen, that the offender and 
two hundred Frenchmen immediately 
fell victims to their rage. ‘ Kill the 
French !’ was now heard io every di- 
rection, and the flame spread far and 
near. The whole of Sicily followed 
this barbarous example ; neither sex 
nor age were spared: not only the 
French themselves, but those whe were 
in any way connected with them by the 
ties of relationship, shared the same un- 
happy fate. This massacre (in the 13th 
century) is generally called the Sicilian 


Vespers, 


¢ THE BATTLE OF THE SPURS.” 


Henry VIIT. of England invaded 
France ; where the Emperor Maximil- 
lian served under him as 2 volunteer, 
though, in fact, he commanded ali the 
operations of the campaign. Terouane 
was besieged by the allies, and a famous 
battle was fought in its environs, at 
Guinegate, known by the name of the 
battle of the spurs, because the French 
cavalry in that engagement made more 
use of their spurs than their arms. The 
capture of this place opened a free pas- 
sage to Paris ; but the allies, instead of 
profiting by this favourable opportunity, 
laid siege to Tournay.— La Belle As. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON. 


Those who have travelled in moun- 
talnous countries must have often re- 
marked that even in a strong wind, a 
cap of mist will frequently involve the 
summit of asingle hill; appearing to 
be in a state of absolute rest, while the 
neighbouring clouds are sweeping rap- 
idly along under the influence of the 
gale. This existence has sometimes 
been attributed, either to the existence 
of partial currents of air, or to some 
pure electrical condition of the hill, 
which gave it the power of retaining a 
covering of vapour within the sphere of 
its influence. On the occasion to 
which I allude, the true nature of this 
very common phenomenon was appar- 
ent; while a beautiful example of the 
formation of clouds, in a transparent at- 
mosphere, was at the same time present- 
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ed, attended with other circumstances 
less easy of explanation. 

The wind was north-east, and the 
breeze, which had blown moderately all 
the day, began to freshen considerably 
as the sun went down. Not a cloud 
was to be seen in the whole hemisphere, 
while the sun was above the horizon. 
The island of Rum was about three 
miles to the westward, and its two 
most remarkable summits, Halival and 
Haiskeval, were visible, the vessel be- 
ing in such a position, beating to wind- 
ward, as to preserve a parallel with the 
current of wind and the land. Shortly, 
a cloud appeared hovering over one of. 
the mountains, and maintaining a con- 
stant distance, at an elevation of two 
or three buodred feet above it, never 
approaching or receding from it mateni- 
ally ; while a similar cloud involved 
the other, resting on, aod surrounding, 
its sides at a copsideruble distance be- 
low the summit. The freshness of the 
breeze seeming to be at variance with 
this appearance, I was induced to watch 
it more narrowly. The detached cloud: 
was perpetually undergoing various and 
rapid changes ; altering its form, mag- 
nitude, and density, in a most capricious 
manner, but still maintaining its dis- 
tance from the top ofthehiil. After 
observing it for an hour, it was percep- 
tible that it was receiving @ constant in- 
crease at one end, and undergoing a 
constant correspondent diminution on 
the other ; its average size remaining 
the same. On the side from which the 
wiod came, a thin faint vapour began 
to form at a certain distance from the 
mountain. This gradually iocreased 
in size and density as it drew nearer, 
aod, having arrived at a point over the 
top of the mountain, it appeared to bave 

uired its maximum, forming a thick 
black cloud, Ina minute or less it re- 
tired in the direction of the current of 
air, diminishing in density asit receded 
from the mountain ; and, having reacb- 
ed a distance equal to that at which it 
first began to form, it suddenly dis- 
solved and disappeared, its place being 
Bointerruptedly supplied by a fresh for- 
mation. 

The cloud which rested beneath the 
summit of the other mountain, seemed 
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for a considerable time i a state of ab- 
solute tranquillity, undergoing no sud- 
den changes of sbape, but forming a 
dark stratum. I¢ was soon, however, 
obvious, that this also was in a similar 
state of constant renovation and waste, 
although its changes of figure were much 
less apparent ; and that this mountain, 
like its neighbour, was causing a per- 
petual precipitation of fresh vapour 
from the atmosphere, as far as its in- 
fluence extended ; that vapour being 
again dissolved in the air as the current 
drove it from the sphere of tbe moun- 
tain’s action.— Mon. Mag. 
PRECOCITY OF TALENT. 

George Bidder, the boy whose 
wonderlul powers in calculation, have 
attracted so mucb notice, has been res- 
cued, by a public subscription at Ed- 
inburgh, from the degraded situation of 
a common show, and a fund raised to 
give him a liberal education. He is 
now thirteen years of age; and the pro- 
gress of his miod- will be watched with 
philosophical care,by some of the learn- 
ed members of the university where he 
is placed, and of the Royal Society. 

FORTUNE-TELLING. 

A Clerk in one of the French offi- 
ces of police, was some time ago ap- 
pointed to superintend the legal pro- 
ceedings instituted against a fortune- 
teller. The inquiry furnished him with 
some curious information concerning the 
general principles on which the art is 
founded ; be discovered that upon the 
whole, it was merely a calculation of 
probabilities, which, if managed adroit- 
ly, might become susceptible of suc- 
ceseful applications ; and he thought it 
would be an excellent thing to turn con- 
juror bimself. He began by dividing 
the workable matter, namely, public 
credulity, into its two sexes, its four 
ages, into married and unmarried, mas- 
ters and servants, clergy and laity, no- 
bles and commoners, &c. He then set 
down the general accidents common to 
all classes, the special accidents more 
common in each, and, finally, the more 
rare aod individual accidents, He thus 
acquired a mass of about four thousand 
of the accidents of human life, which 
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ard constantly oceuering, itmuet be con- 
fassed——a tolerably goed foundation to 
tell fortunes on. 

_ Whilst be was thus studying the the- 
ory of the art, he devoted himself to the 
practice of a braach no less important ; 
lee observed physiognomy, fixed names 
in bis recollection, mtroduced. himself 
Hato parties of every description, endeav- 
oured to sift into the secrets of families, 
and assumed. every possible disguise ; 
finally, when he-found himself sufficient- 
' Dy rich in materials, and powerful in 
means, he opened a cabinet of necro- 

His success was prodigious ; 
his door was besieged by females, no- 
blemen, tradesmen, ecclesiastics, and 
even high prelates eagerly thronged to, 
consult him ; and with the exception 
of some few mischances, our conjuror 
hadi no cause to régret the resignation 
of his lucrative post in the police. 

One day a loud knockiog was heard 
at his chamber door; he flew. to open it; 
a gentlemas entered, well dressed, of 
good figure, but. with his bat so much 
drawn over his face, that it was impos- 
sible to discover his features. ‘ If you: 
are a copjuror,” said he, “ of course you 
can guess the object of my visit.” “I 
do not guess,” replied the fortune-teller ; 
‘* F consult the fates in case of necessi- 
ty, and they enlighten me.” “ Well! 
. oonault them now respecting what I am 
going to ask you.” Theconjuror took 
his cards somewhat disconcerted.; he 
uttered a few unmeaning words, drop- 
eS a card, stooped to pick.it up, and. 

y this mancweuvre caught a glimpse of 
the features of a gentleman, whom he 
recognised to be aman of high impor- 
tance at court. Thus the game was won, 
He collected himself, shuffled the cards, 
drew out one which annouoced a fami- 
ly affair ; on drawing outa second, he 
uttered an exclamation of fear :— Oh 

Heavens! Iam ruined! A powerful 
man has laid a snare to entrap me; I 
cannot continue my operation.” The 
stranger asured him that his fears 
were unfounded ; the conjuror drew 
out another card, which more positively 
announced the raok of his visitor. The 
latter astonished, confessed who he was, 
adding, tbat he had come on his wife's 
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eecount. The fortuad-teller knew, as 
all the world did, thet Madam was 
gnent; and immediately coacluding 
that the husband had come to learn, 
whether the child was to be a bey or @ 
girl, he drew his card accordingly :. Fate 
anneuaced a male child. The stranger 
rose, exclaiming, “a huadred louis, 
your prediction prove true, and a hun- 
dred stripes with a borsewhip should i 
be false ;” be then tool, his leave, 
- It will readily be supposed, that the 
fortune-teller, not caring to receive the 
latter portion of the reward, was anx- 
iously onthewateh. Thelady was deliv— 
ered. of a boy, aad the mysterious straa- 
ger again made his appearance. 
knocked at the door more loudly than 
ever, and gaging with astonishment at 
the conjnror, he threw down the hun- 
dred louis, and disappeared without 
saying a word.— Lit. Gaz. 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSOM. 
Atthetime when Sir Joshua Reynolds! 
resided in Newport-street, he, one after~ 
noon, accompanied by his sister Fran 
ces, paid a visit to the Miss Cotterells, 
who lived much inthe fashionable 
world. Johnson was also of the party 
on this tea visit; and at that time. be~ 
ing very poor, he was, as might be ex- 
pected, rather shabbily dnd slovenly 
apparelled. ‘T'be.maid servant, by ac= 
cident, attended at the door to let 
them in, but did not know Jobason,, 
although he had been a frequent visi- 
tor at the house, he having always been: 
attended by the man-servant. John- 
son was the lest of the three that came 
in ; when the servant-maid, seeing this 
uncouth end dirty figure of & mao, 
sod aot conceiving he could be one 
of the company who came to visit hee 
mistresses, laid hold of his coat just as 
he was going up stairs, and pulled bias 
back again, saying, ‘“ you fellow, what 
is your business here? I suppose you 
intend to rob.the house.” This most 
unlucky accident threw poor Johnson 
into such a fit of shame and anger, that 
he roared out like a bull, for he could’ 
not immediately articulate, and was 
with difficulty at last able to utter, 
* What:have I done? What havd I 
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done 2” Nor eould he recover himself 
for the remainder of the evening from 
this mortifying circumstance. 

Johnson, itis well kaown, was as 
remarkably uscouth io bis gait and ac- 
tion, as slovenly m_ bis dress, insomuch 
dg to attract the attention of passengers 
who by chance met nm in the street. 
Onee, particularly, he was thus anpoy- 
ed by ao impertinent fellow, who no- 
ticed, aad ioshitingly imitated him io 
derision se ludicrously, that the Doc- 
tor could not avoid seeing it, and was 
obliged to resent the affroot, which he 
did io this manner: “ Ah!” said 
Johnson, “ you are a very weak fellow, 
and I will convince you of it ;” and 
then immediately gave him a blow, 
which knocked the man out of the 
foot-path into the dirty street flat on his 
back, when the Doctor walked calm- 
ly on. : 


~~ 


REMARKABLE EFFECT OF LIGHTNING. 


About twenty years ago, during a 
violent thunder storm,’ the lightning 
struck a pane of glass in a house door, 
so that the mistress of the house, who 
was in the hall bebind the door, was 
cast several paces backwards, dnd 
tbrowa on the floor. She however re- 
ceived no injury, nor was the pane of 
giass broken. ‘Fhe electric fluid had 
however left upon it a beautiful paint- 
ing, (if we may so express it,) resem- 
bling, on the whole a head, which was 
formed of numerous smaller heads. 
From that time, this pane of glass was 
never wet with the dew,aod never froze, 
tho’ tle other panes were affected by the 
weather as usual. Great care was ta- 
ken of this remarkable pane, till some 
days since it was broken by careless- 
ness; when it appeared the lightning 
had split it, making two panes out of 
one, and leaving in the middle the 
traces of the electric fluid. Before it was 
broken no one could see that there was 
a division. The panes, which are not 
much broken, were collected as careful- 
ly ‘as possible. — Lit. Gaz. Jan. 1820. 


DANGER OF PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 


A British adventurer had got into 
high favour at the court of a Turkish 
pasha. “One day the latter was explain- 
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ing to hima part of the policy by which 
he hoped to add another pashalik to bis 
dominions.—* Well, right,” said the 
obsequious dependant ; “ you will un- 
doubtedly very soon bave two slrings lo 
your bow."——-The pasha started, and 
our bapless countryman was never af- 
terwards seen. 


exe 


NEW WORKS. | 

Oo Foreign Hospitals, By H. W. 
Carter, M.D. F.K.S. one of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe’s ‘I'ravelliang Fellows from the 
University of Oxtord. 


We have lately been overwhelmed “ct 
various vapid and impertinent accounts oO 

contineotal countries by shallow and setti- 
menta! tourists, both male aud temale. We 
have had multiplied discussions, ‘** thick as 
Vallombrosa’s leaves,”’ upon churches, paint- 
ings, palaces, and Roman aquedacts, but 
nothing, in our opinion, that can bear a com- 
pe with the present publicatior, either 
or novelty or importance. It gives a detail- 
ed and interesting survey of the ‘* principal 
hospitals in France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands, and the autior might have 
added Portugal,” a tract of oem embra- 
cing, in aphysical point of view, the fairest 

ortion of Lurope, and eminently pre-em- 
inent for its moral and intellectual energics. 
We think, and we believe Mr. Carter agrees 
with us, thatin many essential particulais, 
and expecially the treatinent of insunity, 
that the hospitals of the continent are supe- 
rior to ourown: we of course always ¢x- 
cept from this remark, oor institution at 
York, which, to the best of our recollection, 
is managed by the Socicty of Friends. We 
particu ar admire the pure nafive angli- 
cism of Mr. Carter’s style, his simplicity 
and even severity of diction, and bis abso- 
late poverty of tinsel and meretricions orna~- 
ment. There is alo an amfadility about him 
which we cannottoo much commend, and 
whenever he bas occasion to speak ina cen- 
sorial manner, itis alwaysdone witb a tone 
of mildness and charity, and he appears to 
be eminently endowed with that extensive 
tolerance for— 

« Fears of the brave and follies of the wise,” 


«a tolerance which can only flow from a 
benevolent mind, and a large acquaintance 
with, and Jong observation of human life. 
We sincerely congratatate eur Alma Mater, 
that she ranks among her soos such 8 man as 
Mr. Carter, and two such able travelling 
fellows as Dr. Macmichael and the formcr 
geutieman. 


The Family Mansion. 
by Mrs. Taylor. 


_ Mrs. Taylor is so well known to 
the public as a writer, that we need only say 
ofthe present performance that it possesses 
all the merits and all the blemishes of ber 

receding works. Good sense and good 
principles appear in every page s but delica- 
cy of taste, and elegance of feeling, are not 
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to be found among her excellencies. Her 
charactersare more likely to please the sa- 
tirical and the old, than the amiable and the 
young. We like her better in the purely di- 
dactic, than io any attewnpt at imagination— 
her pictures are seldom satisfactory ones. 
Common life is too much like what she re- 

resents it te bes but we knew not, that 
ooking on its faults aud disagreeables thro’ 
the magnifying mediuio of keen and inces- 
sant observations isthe way to make them 
more bearable, or those who sit in the judg- 
ment seat either happier or better. 


HORACE IN HEBREW! CREDAT sUDzZUs! 


Me Colchus, et, quai dissimulat metam 
Maree cohortis, Dacus et ultimi 
Noscent Geloni: me peritus 
Discet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 

So sung Horace; and thought he had ex- 
hausted all the zeography, together with all 
the languages of the world. Had he lived in 
our dav,he might have added to his list of 
rivers the Wolga and the Don, the Chesa- 

eake and the Oronoko 3 and to his list of 
anguages the Russian and the German, the 
Spanish and the French, and the English, 
witha long et cetera, and yes after all, he 
would never have stumble 
honour which his works have now received, 
and which it is our duty to record. M. Ben- 
edict Schott, aulic counsellor of the Grand 
Duke of Darmstadt, bas translated the Odes 
of Horace into the Hesrew Laneuace! 
and proposes to pudlish them under the title 
of Igroth- Moratius. Those philulogists who 
have inspected tue copy, speak of it with 
applause : but whether it be equal or supe- 
rior to Asaph the seer, and David the king, 
our deponent sayeth not. This curious work 
will be published by the bookseller Lucius 
of Brunswick.---New Mon. Mag. 


—_— ge 


MISS O'NEILL. 

Miss O'Neill, the justly celebrated actress 
and most amiable lady, has withdrawn her- 
self from pate ta has been led to the 
hymeneal altar by Wrixon Becher, Esq. a 

entleman of large fortune, great respecta- 
Binity, and member for Mallow in the present 
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Parliament. The marriage took place in 
Dublin. Mr. Becher allows Miss O'Neill 
to settle all the fortune she has acquired on 
her fainily, and he makes a handsome settle- 
ment oo herself. 


AtNewcastle, Mr.Silvertop toMrs. Pearson. 
This 1s the third tame Cais lady has been led 
to the altar. Her first husband was a Quaker 
her second a Roman Catholic, and her third 
of the Episcopal church. Every husband was 
twice her own age ; at 16 she married a gen- 
tleman of 32; at 30 one of 60; and now at42 
she is united to a gentleman of 84. 


_ Died, at Chacewater, about a fortoight 
since, Elizabeth, the daagbter of Joseph 
Ralph. Though she had reached her 2ist 


‘ year, her height was only two feet ten inch- 


es; she was not at all deformed, but rather 
well-proportioned. During ber life, she was 
never known tu laugh or cry, or atter any 
sound whatever, though it was evident she 
botb saw and heard s her weight never ex-. 
ceeded tweuty pounds. 


There is now living at Biggar, in Scot- 
land, an old man, named Davi Dach, who 
Was in theservice of the Pretender Charles 
Stuart, in 1745, and was in several of the 
battles ofthe rebel army: he lost the thumb 
of the left hand at the battle of Preston Pans. 
At that of Catloden he received four wounds, 
and was left for dead by the royalists; buat 
he etfected bis escape, by passing across the 
King’s army, in a cart, covered over with 
straw. He bas in his possession a very curious 

totol, which was made him a present by 

r. Murray, the Pretender’s secretary; he 
takes great pleasure in shewing this, as well 
asin relatiog his military exploits, and in 
expressing his attachment to the Stuart fam- 
ily. Although arrived at the of more 
tban ninety years he can read the smallest 
priot without spectacles, and his memory is 
so good that he is often referred to in disputes 
concernitg the time of former events. About 
five months ago he buried his third wife, and 
he says, that the only reason which prevents 
him from marrying again, is the fear of not 


living long enough to see his children settled 
in the world, 
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come 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Jan. 1820. 
SONNET, BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 3 


( Addressed to Christopher North, Esq. on receiving the last Number of this Magaxine.} 
HOW sweet when winter, o’er the Yarrow rocks, 
Hangs his pale banner, and the speary wood 
Groans to the blast, as if'in mustering mood— 
And on the far bare hills pine the sad flucks— 
When the unseen Ice-Queen all the torrents locks, 


And with fantastic spray-work plays her pranks 


~z 


Along Saint Mary’s lake and Eltrive’s banks, 

And, with gold glittering buds and leaflets, mocks 

The warm and lovely summer—oh | how sweet— 

(Now one moon morc hath waned like a dream; d 
And man is half-forgotten)—come the fect 

Ofthy kind messenger !—thy wizard gleam 

Flashes the worid on the lone bard’s retreat, \ 
And life is in my cars like a-loud stream. Bo 
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ON THE CHURCH OF KRISUVIK With trembling awe, and chasten'd fear ; 


IN TCELAND. 


® There was nothing sosacred in the appearance of . 
this Church, as to make us hesitate to use the altar 9s 


eur dining-table.” 


Mackenzie’s Travels in Iceland. 


HOUGH gilded domes, and splendid fanes, 
And costly robes, and choral strains, 
And altars richly drest, 
And scutptur'd saints, and sparkling gems, 
And mitred heads, and diadems, 
Inspire with awe the breast; 


The soul enlarged—devout—sincere, 
With equal picty draws near 
The holy House of God, 
That rudely rears its rustic head, 
Searce higher than the peasant’s shed, 
By peasant only trod. 


Tis not the pageantry of show, 
That can impart devotion’s glow, 
Nor sanctify a pray’r: 
Then why th’ Icelandic Church disdain, 
Or why its sacred walls profane, 
As though God dwelt not there ? 


The contrite heart—the pious mind— 
The Christian—to that spot confin’d, 
Before its altar kneels ! 
There breathes his hopes—there plights his vows— 
And there, with low submission bows, 
And to bis God appeals. 


In realms that touch the northern pole, 
Where streams of burning lava roll 
Their desolating course : 
Sulphureons mountains raging boil, 
Blasting th’ already sterile soil, 
With wild voleanic force ; 
Where cold, and mow, and frost conspurt, 
With livid subterrancan fire, 
To curse the barren lands, 
Where deep morasses faithless smile 
In transient verdure to becuile, 
This humble Fabric stands. 


Oh ! seorn it not because ’tis poor, 

Wor turn thee from its sacred door, 
With contumelious pride ; 

But entering in—that Power adore ! 

Who gave thee, on a milder shore, 
In safety to reside. 


Where Zephyr breathes in temper'd gales 

Thro’ wond-crown’d hills. and gentle vales, 
And gentle rivers flow : 

And herbs, and fruits, and fragrant flowers, 

And flocks, and herds, and shady bowers, 
Their varied gifts bestow. 

Let no presumptuoas thoughts arise, 

That thou art dearer in his eves, 
Thon poor Icclandie swain ; 

Who bravely meets the northern wind, 

‘With brow eerene—and soul resign’d 

" ‘To penury and pain. 


“Where mueh is given—more is requir’d ; 
Where Vitrle—less is still desir'd ; 
Enjoy thy happier lot 


Krisuvik’s Church to God is dear, 
And will not be forgot. 


amma. 


ON A BRUMAL SCENE. 


I HAVE an old remembrance—there are hours, 
When clouds, that mantle o’er, with folds opaque, 

The calm, clear mirror of the soul, disperse 

Like icebergs from the pole ; and leave behind 

The pristine feelings of our youth unchanged. 

Our boyish visions and romantic dreams, 

Like landscapes pictured in a quiet lake. 

I have an old remembrance—many a year 

Hath come, and passed away ; and many a smile 

Been chased and many a clamorous wo appeased 

And many a chance and change come o’er my lot, 

Since then—but, from the shadows of the past, 

It streams like sunbeams o’er an eastern hill, 

And all its feelings thrill along my soul! 
Chill is the air ; the spirit of the frost 

Reigns, with his icy sceptre ; vale and field 

Are sprinkled o’er with snowy offerings ; 

And from each leafless bough—what time the wind 

Low-toned sighs past—a thousand glimmering shreds 

Descending, tinkle on the ground beneath. 

Chained are the sluggish waters to the shore ; 

And icicles, from overhanging shrubs, 

Gleam in the sunshine witha sparry light: 

Far @'er'the surface comes the shadowy depth 

Of the steep mountain-banks ; and from the ledge, 

Over whose downward rocks the river falls, 

Comes back the chastened murmur with a tone, 

‘Whose memory conjures up departed years.— 

How pale is now the sunshine, pale and soft, 

And tender as the faint smiles ofa child ; 

Not on the far blue concave of the sky 

Gleams forth one fleecy cloudlet,from the depth 

Above me, to the hoary mountain tops, 

Far distant, that engird the horizon in. 
(E.nough.—Between these banks precipitous,) 

When school hours were departed, oft—how oft, 

Along the erackling ice, with glittering heel, 

All eager have I glided ; breathing out 

The smoky breath in the clear frosty air ; 

When round me all was motion; and theice 

With many a winding semicernue w's traced, 

Whitening around, a labvr rthine e)ve. 

Too soon gloomed twilight’s fecble ray around, 

Too soon the sun departed. while serene, 

Above the hills, neened forth the evening star. 
How many a loved eompanion revelled here— 

‘Alive in every fibre to the smile, 

And thrilling touch of vleasure ; boisterous 

And noisy in their mirth,—like ocean waves, 

When winds nre pining lond.—but innocent, 

And all unpractised in the gu‘lefal world. 

My son! recoils—T dare not number them— 

Oh ! fast. end fi arfully hath this spoiler death 

Thinned their young ranks ;—this, sickened at his 

home; 

And this. in far-off lands; this, like the beam 

Of daviicht on the western hemisphere, 

Died with a slow. invisible decay ! 

* % e * * * ” 

Many vet survive ; 

Yea, many, but ell changed: with blackening wing, 

The demon of he world hath seared their hearts 

With sorrow. atl with sufferings, and with guilt; 
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And what they were, ean be but fhintly traced 

In what we find them now ; a grievous change 
Hath shadowed them ; nor more resemblance they 
Bear to themselves of yore, than doth the year, 
Wrapt in the glorious garment of the spring, 

To bleak November on her hill of storms ! 

Flow piercing is the air ! far distant things, 

Girt by a pure translucent atmosphere, 

Seem near : with hoary scalps, the mountains high 
Stretch their gigantic pyramids to heaven ; 

So, to the Roman bard’s domestic eye, 

In olden ages past, Soracte stood, 

White with its diadem of snow. "Tis we, 

Who change, alas! not nature ; and where I, 
Now moralizing, stray, shall others stray 

To moralize, when I shall be no more! 


ome Mera 
AN ARABIAN SONG. 


I LOVE thee, [bla !—Thou art bright 
Asthe white snow on the hills afar; 

Thy face is sweet as the moon by night, 
And thine eye like the clear and rolling star. 


But the mow js poor, and withers soon— 

While thou art firm and rich in hope ; 

And never (like thine) from the face of the moon 
Flamed the dark eye of the antelope. 


Fine is thy shape as the Erak’s bough, 

And thy bosom a heaven—or, haplier, meant 
(If man may guess who crawls below) 

By Heaven for Earth’s enchantment. 


But the bough of the Erak in winter dies, 
And the heaven hath clouds that dim its blue ; 
Thy shape is as fine when the summer flies, 
And thy bosom is warm and cloudless too. 


Thy hair is black as the stariess sky, 

And clasps thy neck as it lnv'd its home ; 

Yet it moves at the sound of thy faintest sgh, 
Like the snake that les on the white sea-fuam. 


Lendon Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 
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Farewell ! farewell !—yct of thee, sweet maid, 
I'll sing—in the wild woods far away ; 

And Ill bear thy name on my shining blade, 
Flower of my own Ambia! 


And when I return, with a chieftain’s name, 


And many a plunder’d gem for thee, 
It) ask thee, then, to share my fame 
For all fove’s sweet eternity. 


nome 


Lit. Gax. 


EXTRACT 
PROM POEMS BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


The death of Aurora, a younger sister, loving and be- 
loved, after Aurelia’s scorn breaks off that attach- 
ment, is exquisitely simple. 

OT would she sit and look upon the sky, 

When rieh elouds in the golden sun-set lay 

Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds sigh 
That come like music at the close of day 

Trembling amongst the orange blossoms, and dic 
As ‘twere from very sweetness. She was gay, 

Meekly and calmly cay, and then her gaze 

Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 


And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 
A clear transperent colour sate awhile : 
*T was like, a bard would say, the morning's blush. 
And round her mouth there played a gentle smile, 
Which tho’ at first it might your terrors hush, 
It could not, tho’ it strove, at last beruile ; 
And her hand shook, and then ‘rose the blue vein 
Branching about in all its windjngs plain. 


The girl wasdymg. Youth and beauty—all 
Men love or women boast of was decaying, 
And one by one life's finest powers did fall - 
Before the touch of death, who seem’d delaying 
As tho’ he'd not the heart at onee to call 
The maiden tohis home. At last, arraying 
Himeselfin softest guise, he came : she sigh’d 
And, smiling as tho’ her lover whisper'd, died. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW WORKS. 

1 appear quarterly, The Retrospective 
Review, consisting of Criticisms upon, 
Analyses of, and Extracts from, curious, 
useful, and valuable Booksin all Languages, 
which have heen published from the revival 
of Liter-tare to the commencement of the 
resent Century: edited bva Society of 

Members of the University of Cambridge. 

Southey’s Life of John Wesley, which has 
excited so much expectation, is published. | 

The River Daddon, a Series of Sonnets ; 
Vaudracour and Julia, with other Poems. 
By William Wordsworth. 

A Visit to the Manor-house, or the Twelve 
Day: at Christmas; with Hintsfor Improye- 
ment; by Mrs. Taylor. 

French Exercises; hy Bellecour. 

Nina; an Icelandic Tale. 

A Compendious History of the Jews, par- 
ticularly calculated for the ase of Schools 
and young Persons ; by John Bigiand. 

Dacresfield, or Vicissitudeson Earth. 

A Mother’s Journal during her Daughter’s 
last Illness, witha Preface. By Miss Jane 
Taylor. 12mo. 

Varieties in Women. 


Character essential to Success in Life ¢ 
addressed to those who are approaching 
manhood. By Isaac Tayler, of Ongar. 
Fools-cap 8vo. 

Earl Ocric, orthe Legend of Rosamond ; 
By Mrs. Isaacs. ; 

Among Canova’s recent models at Rome, 
statues of a Magdalene, an Endymion slee 
ing with a hound by his side, anda Nymph, 
ceeine on a Tiger’sskio, are much spoken 
of. 

Sir W. Congreve has, we hear, invented a 
gun, which will discharge conical shot with 
a precision hitherto unattained in gunnery. 

M. de Lalande, associate naturalist te the 
king’s garden, Paris, is now employing his 
time in foreign travels. In May 1817, he 
embarked from the harbour of Brest, in the 
Golo, one of the king’s ships, to visit the 
isleof Bourbon. He is authorised to remain 
for some months at the Cape of Good Hope. 
He will there pursue bis researches in botany, 
zoology, and all the departments of natural 
history. Afterwards he will proceed on his 
voyage to India, tn prosecute the ulterior 
and principal objects of his mission in the 
Indian Seas. 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF INVOLUNTARY DANCING. 
From Aekerman’s Repository. 


N the seventh volume of the Trans- 

actions of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of London, there is a commu- 
nication by Mr. K. Wood, surgeon, 
respecting a malady of so peculiar a na- 
ture, that a short abstract of its symp- 
toms may be as interesting to the com- 
mon as to the medical reader. It is 
considered as a very peculiar form of 
the Chorea Suncti, or St. Vitus’s dance. 
Tt appears to me that it may more prop- 
erly be considered as a form of taran- 
tesm,or of that peculiar disease supposed 
to be occasioned by the bite of the ta- 
rantula. To the same class probably 
belongs the louping (leaping) dient 
which the inhabitants of the country of 
Forfar are liable. 

Alice Whitworth, a married woman, 
aged twenty-two,residing near Oldham, 
on the 21st of February, 1815, consult- 
ed Mr. Wood on a case of severe pains 
shooting through the right side of her 
head. She was relieved by an opiate 


lintment ; but on the 24th was affected. 


by a violent agitation of the muscles, 
which was succeeded by involuntary 
motions of the right leg and arm, ac- 
companied by beating with her feet. 
These movements continued for three 
hours, after which she became easier. 
On the 25th the affection returned, and 
continued through the day for two hours 
ata time, with intervals of an hour. 
On the 25th the symptoms became 
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more violent ; she flew into every cor- 
ner of the room, striking violently with 
her hand the furniture and doors, the 
sound of which appeared to afford her 
great satisfaction. On the 27th the 
violence of the symptoms still increased, 
and we shall now describe them in Mr. 
Wood’s own words : 

*“ She now struck the furniture more 
violently, and more repeatedly, kneeling 
on one knee, with the hands upon her - 
back, she afterwards spruog up sudden- 
ly, and struck the top of the room with 
the palm of the hand. To do this, she 
rose fifteen inches from the floor, so that 
the family were under the necessity of 
drawing all the nails and hooks from 
the ceiling. She frequently danced 
upon one leg, holding the other with 
the hand, and occasionally changing the 
legs. In the evening, the family ob- 
served the blows upon the furniture to 
be more continuous, and to assume the 
regular time aod measure of a musical 
air, Asastrain or series of strokes 
were concluded, she ended with a more 
violent stroke, or a more violent spring 
orjump. Several of her friends also at 
this time noticed the regular measure of 
the strokes, and the greater regularity 
the disease was assuming; the motions 
being regularly affected, or in some 
measure modified, by the strokes upon 
the surrounding bodies. She chiefly 


‘struck a small slender door, the top of a 


chest of drawers, the clock, a table, or a 
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wooden screen placed near the door. 
The affection ceased about nine o'clock, 
when the patient went to bed. 

Feb. 28, she arose very well at 8. 
At half past 9, the motions reeommenc- 
ed ; they were now of a more pleasant 
nature ; the involuntary actions, instead 
of possessing their former irregularity 
and violence, being changed into a 
measured step qver the room, connected 
with an air or series of strokes, and the 
beat upon the adjacent bedies as she 
passed them. In the commencement 
of the attack, the lips moved as if words 
were articulated, but no sound could 
be distinguished at this period. 11 was 
curious indeed to observe the patient at 
this time moving round the room with 
all the vivacity of the country dance, or 
the graver step of the minuet, the arms 
frequently carried not merely with 
ease, but with grace. Occasionally all 
the steps were so directed as to place 
the foot constantly where the stone flag- 
stone Joined to form the floor, particu- 
larly when she looked downwards. 
When she looked upwards, there was 
an irresistible impulse to spring up to 
touch the holes or spots in the top of 
the ceiling ; when she looked around, 
she had a similar propensity to dart the 
fore-finger into little holes in the furni- 
ture, &c. One hole in the wooden 
screen received the point of the forefin- 
ger many hundred times, which was 
suddenly and involuntarily darted into 
it with an amazing rapidity and preci- 
sion. ‘I‘here was one particular part of 
the wall to which she frequently danc- 
ed, and there placing herself with the 
back to it, stood about two or three 
minutes. This, by the family, was 
called the measuring-place. 

In the afternoon the motions re- 
turned, aad proceeded much as in the 
morning. At this time a person pre- 
sent, surprised with the manner in 
which she beat upon the doors, &c. 
aud thinking be recognized the air, 
without farther ceremony began to sing 
the tune ; the moment this struck her 
ears, she suddenly turned to the man, 
and dancing directly up to him, contin- 
ued to do so till he was out of breath. 
The man now ceased a short time, 
when, commencing again, he continued 
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till the attack stopped. The avidity 
with which she danced to the tune when 
sung as above stated, suggested the ideg 
of procuring a drum and fife in the 
evening. After two hours of rest, the 
motions again re-appeared, wheo the 
drum and fife began to play the air to 
which she had danced before, viz. The 
Protestant Boys, a favourite popular 
air in this neighbourhood. Ip whatever 
part of the room she happened to be, 
she immediately turned and danced up 
to thedrum, and as close as possible to 
it; till she missed the step, when the 
Involuntary motions instantly ceased. 
The first time she missed the step in 
five minutes, but again rose and danced 
to the drum two minutes and a half, by 
her father’s watch, when, missing the 
step, the motions instantly ceased. Af- 
ter this, the drum and file commenced 
as the actions were coming on, and be- 
fore she rose from her seat; and four 
times they completely checked the pro- 
gress of the attack, so that she did not 
rise upon the floor to dance. At this pe- 
riod the affection ceased for the evening. 

March 1, she arose very well at 
half-past 7. As I wished to see the 
effect of the instrument over the disease, 
T was sent for at noon, when! found 
her dancing to the drum, which she con- 
tinued to do for half an hour without 
missing the step, owing to the slowness 
of the movement. As I sat counting 
the pulse, which I found to be 120 in 
the short interval of an attack, I noticed 
motions of the lips previous to the com- 
mencement of the dance, and placing 
my ear near the mouth, I distinguished 
atune. After the attack, of which this 
was the beginning, she informed me, in 
answer to my inquiry, that there was 
always a tune dwelling upon her mind, 
which, at times becoming more press- 
ing, irresistibly impelled her to com- 
mence the involuntary motions. ‘The 
motions ceased at 4 o’clock. 

At half past seven, the motions 
commenced again, when J was sent for. 
There were two drummers present, and 
an unbraced drum was beat till the oth- 
er was braced. She danced regularly 
to the unbraced drum, but the moment 
the other commenced she instantly 
ceased. As missing the- time stopped 
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the affections, I wished the measure to 
be changed during the dance ; which 
stopped the attack, It also ceased up- 
on increasing the rapidity of the beat, 
till she could no looger keep time ; and 
it was truly surprising to see the rapidi- 
ty and violence of the muscular exer- 
tion, in order to keep time with the 
increasing movement of the instruments, 
Five times I saw her sit down the 
same evening, at the instant she was 
unable to keep the measure ; aod ip 
consequence of this, I desired the drume- 
mers to beat one continued roll, instead 
of a regular movement. She arose and 
danced five minutes, when both drums 
beat a continued roll: the motions in- 
stantly stopped, and the patient sat 
down. Ina few minutes, the motions 
commencing again, she was suffered to 
dance five minutes, when the drums 
again began the roll, the effect of which 
was instantaneous : the motions ceas- 
ed, and the patient sat down. In a 
few minutes the same was repeated, 
with the same effect. It appeared cer- 
tain that the attacks could now be stop- 
ped in an iostant, and I was desirous 
of arresting them entirely, and breaking 
the chain of irregular associations which 
constituted the disease. As the mo- 
tions at this period always commenced 
in the fingers, and propagated them- 
selves along the upper extremities to the 
trunk, I desired the drummers, whea 
the patient rose to dance, to watch 
the commencement of the attack, and 
roll the drums before she rose from the 
chair. Six times successively the pa- 
tient was bindered from rising, by at- 
tending to the commencement of the 
affection ; and before leaving the house, 
I desired the family to attend to the 
commencement of the attacks and 
use the drum early. 

March 2, she arose at 7 o'clock, 
and the motions commenced at 10. 
She danced twice before the drummer 
was prepared, after which she attempt- 
ed to dance four several times, but one 
roll of a well-braced drum _bindered 
the patient from leaving her seat, after 
which the attacks did not occur. She 
was left weakly and fatigued by the 
disease, but with a good appetite. In 
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the evening of this day an eruption ap- 
peared, particularly about the elbows, 
in diffused patches of a bright red col- 
our, which went off on the third day. 

This woman, previously to her 
complaint, could never dance even a 
country dance, and yet Isaw her exe- 
cute steps which could not be taught 
without difficulty. At times she would 
rise upon her toes, and move forward 
alternately each heel into the hollow of 
the opposite foot ; at other times poising 
the body upon one foot, with the heel 
raised, she would beat time with the toe 
and heel of the other. 

In this case there was no wander- 
ing of the intellect, either during the 
paroxysm, or in its absence. ‘The per- 
ception and judgment were accurate 
and just, and all questions were an- 
swered correctly. During the inter- 
mission, she did many household affairs, 
nursed the child, &c. &c. although the 
troublesome curiosity of her numberless 
visitors undoubtedly disturbed ber. 
There was a constant wish to recover, 
a just knowledge of her situation, aad 
of the advantage she received from the 
agency of the instrument, with an anx- 
ious desire to continue its use. 

This disease appeare to have con- 
sisted in a highly irritable state of the 
mind, with which the organs of volun- 
tary motion became associated ; and 
the cure was effected by interrupting 
this irregular association. It is proba- 
ble that the noise of the instrument in a 
room scarcely six yards square, was 
very advantageous, by breaking the 
chain of musical ideas impressed upon 
ao highly excited mind, and re-esta- 
blishing the ordinary relation of the 
mental operations with external things. 
The voluntary muscles also early asso- 
ciated themselves with the instrument, 
as was shewn by the instant cessation 
of their unnatural actions, when the 
time could be no longer kept. 

She continued free from any at- 
tack for six weeks, but in Apmil began 
to be affected with agitations in the 
muscles of the face, particularly the 
eyes and eyelids. She recovered from 
these ; but in May was repeatedly seiz- 
ed with similar affections to those which 
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occurred in the first attack. They were 
also removed by the drum, which she 
at length began to beat herself. After 
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some repetitions of attacks, on the 2d 
of August she entirely recovered, and 
has continued perfectly weil ever since.” 


NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 


se 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


HE Russian settlements extend 
from Kamtschatka to the north 
west coast of America, where the Rus- 
sians possess, in Norfolk Sound, a 
fortress with a hundred pieces of heavy 
artillery. Since 1813 they extended 
500 miles beyond the river Columbia 
along the coast, and settled in Bo- 
dega, in 38° 20’ north latitude, and 
distant only 30 miles from the far- 
thest Spanish settlement in California. 
Bodega has a good soil and all the ad- 
vantages desirable for trade. This en- 
croachment on the American continent 
is the effect of Russia’s gigantic power. 
Peter the Great began this plan, Cathe- 
rine pursued it, and the present emperor 
executes it with great ardour. During 
these three reigns the Russian empire 
bas extended itself, from the north of 
Asia, hag passed Bebring’s Straits, and 
obtained firm footing in North Amer- 
ica. A good road has been made from 
St. Petersburgh to Kamschatka ; ves- 
eels, loaded with furs, sail annually from 
the north west coast of America, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and unload 
their rich cargoes in the Gulph of Fin- 
land ; and while the United States of 
America in vain exert themselves to 
gain an insecure settlement in the Med- 
iterranean, Alexander empieys himself 
onthe more certain plan, of making 
himself master of the peniaosula of Cal- 
ifornia, by virtue of the cession made to 
him by Spain of its claims on the north 
west coast of America. According to 
the North American Review, the Rus- 
sian settlement in Norfolk Sound was 
founded in the 57° of northern latitude, 
after a. long and desperate resistance 
made by the natives in the year 1792, 
by a merchant of the name of Baranoff. 
The natives bad entrenched them- 
selves in a fort, which was built in the 
form ofa half moon, and well fortified 
with abattis, so that the Russians can- 
nonaded it in vain, while the savages, 


who knew very well how to use their 
fire-arms, took aim at them through 
openings dextrously made ia the for- 
tress. The place was at last taken by 
storm, and Baranoff is at present gov- 
ernor of the settlement, consisting of 
about six hundred colonists. The gra- 
dual arrival of more Russians was suc- 
ceeded by the total subjection of the 
natives, The Russians, in all their set- 
tlements which they make on American 
ground, are commanded by very skilful 
military and civil officers. Allis on a 
great scale and is liberally supported. 
Here are several young sea officers 
of the first families, who have received 
a splendid and in these parts, rare edu- 
cation. In the English and North 
American settlements, on the contrary, 
commercial speculation is the only mo- 
tive ; they have only the advantages of 
the moment before their eyes, and peo- 
ple there are only soldiers out of neces- 
sity. With the Russians all bears the 
stamp of superior education ; great and 
penetrating views seem to direct their 
plans, and promote their success. Al- 
ready now, the Russian Americao 
fur company, over which Mr. Baranoff 
presides with great wisdom, gives the 
share holders a dividend of fifteen ‘per 
cent.; and what an increase is there 
annually in all the Russian ports io 
those countries, in the eee 
goods, ship building, and all means o 
security dad hasery, Mr. Baranoff 
employs the Russians settled in Nor- 
folk Sound, and the natives, in the chace 
of sea otters and sturgeons. Some- 
times he sends these articles directly to 
the Chinese market, aod at other times 
exchanges them with American ships 
for necessary things for the colonists. 
These, as well as his troops of the line, 
consist of Russians and natives, who 
are taught to bear arms after the Rus- 
sian fashion. All the women of the 
colony are natives of Kodiack ; there 
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are no Russian women, and but a very 
few copper-coloured European Ameri- 
can Mestizes. 

The governor does not make use of 
his own ships to trade with China, but 
freights European or American vessels 
for that purpose. 

To form an idea of the value of the 
cargoes, it is sufficient to say, that he 
has already paid 20,000 dollars for 
the transport of a single one of these 
cargoes. Another advantage which he 
derives from the Kodiack islanders is, 
that he lets out boats on hire to Ameri- 
can captains, which are rowed by these 
people and commanded by Russians, 
and sent out to the coaft ofCulifornia to 
catch sea otters. A ship of 250 tons 
burthen must have fifty such boats, 
which are narrow and long, made of 
skins and hoops of casks, and can con- 
tain three men. 

Ali these undertakings are done in 
the night: everything remains on board 
the American sbip, till they have arri- 
ved at the place for catching the sea ot- 
ters. If the air is calm, the boats are 
let into the sea to surprise the sea otters, 
which sleep with their head above wa- 
ter. They are attacked with advantage 
ia the moment when they collect in 
crowds, as they are accustomed to pur- 
sue their food. ‘These chaces they 
make in the greatest order. Besides 
the implements for the hunting, the In- 
dians carry two knives, Numerous 
4s they are, they never commit the least 
disorder, or ever attempt to make them- 
selves masters of the vessel, The cap- 
tain chiefly owes this security to the 
custom of taking a female fndiaw: of 
rank on board, whose presence keeps 
them all in awe, and whose commands 
they obey with the most unlimited res- 


pect. 

As besides this the Indians do not 
understand any of the manceavres, they 
would, even ifthéy had made themselves 
masters of the sbip, not koow where 
to steer to. While they are on board 
they are fed with train oil and a kind of 
berries, which are taken in caske from 
Norfolk Sound. When the chace is 
about to begin, the Indians divide 
themselves into three divisions ; each 
consisting of fifteen bouts, is accompan- 
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ied bya sixteenth, which carnes two 
Indians and a Russian officer. This 
last keeps within the balfcircle. Eve- 
ry Indian carries with him his bow, qui- 
ver, and Jance. As soon as they have 
approached the otters near enough, eve- 
ry one discharges his arrow, but each 
hasa particular mark that it may be 
known again. It is taken for granted 
that the arrow which-is nearest the ani- 
mal’s organs of hearing has killed it. 
The officer counts the sea otters killed 
by each hunter. After their return the 
governor tries to animate them by prai- 
ses to still greater efforta: every one 
receives implements for hunting, tobac- 
co, rum, coarse woollencloths, and oth- 
er things for use and ornament, accor- 
ding as they have shewn their skill and 
zeal. The produce of the chase is di- 
vided in the same manner, half of which 
falls to the governor for lending the 
boats. 

The most important settlement of 
the United States is ten degrees more 
southward, on the banks of the Colum- 
bia. Two captains from Boston ac- 
quired of the natives some years ago a 
long extent of coast, by virtue of a con- 
tract, which is still in the hands of sev- 
eral merchants in Boston. Soon after 
this, several agents to the American 
North West Company went from 
New York to settle there, under the 
direction of the president Mr. Astor, 
and soon after began a very good 
trade with the English North West 
Company in Canada, which had for 
a long time carried on a trade in furs. 

About this time the Americans des- 
troyed the British fleetin the Pacific 
Ocean, which was employed in the 
whale fishery. But Captain Porter, 
who had proposed this undertaking, 
was made prisoner on board the Es- 
sex, by the English. Not satisfied 
with this, they sent several small ves- 
sels to destroy all the American trading 
magazines on the Sandwich islands and 
atthe mouth of the Columbis. But 
the Americans on the Columbia, in- 
formed of these intentions, by their 
friends the Canadians, who had already 
several settlements on that river, quick- 
ly sold their establishments to them, 
and all the magazines which were 
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there; so thatthe Eng'ish ships on 
theie arcval found that there was uoth- 
orto plunder, as every thing had be- 
come the property of Wighsh subjects. 
‘Pie ootives, however, were not) pieas- 
ed with this convention : they alliremed 
(hati was necessary for them to have 
as imany ships as possible in the Col- 
winvia, asthe value of their fur goods 
inthe Chinese trade was thus increased. 
Since this time the Uaited States have 
tried to form new settlements in these 
parts, and the Kaghsh look with a jeal- 
ous eye on their commercial activity, 
as well as that of the Russians. In re- 
ality, the Rassian settlements increase 
woadertully in the east of Asia as well 
ay in the west of America, They 
have followed more liberal principles 
than they did in Kamschatka and the 
adjacent islands. It is certainly their 
Intention to make themselves masters, 
as much a3 possible, of the trade of the 
north west of America, and to draw 
over to their side the fishermen and 
hunters of these parts, to be at last en- 
abled to supply the Chinese market 
exclusively with furs. Without doubt, 
the Russians already injure the Ameri- 
cans; and as the goods in the Cuinese 
ports becomes more rare and more io 
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demand, quarrels between the mer- 
chants of these two nations scem una- 
voidabie ; and it will probable be de- 
cided without the knowledge and con- 
sent of their governments, who shal! 
yield to the other in this contest. 

The Russians have made a_ regular 
communication over Asia between 
America and Europe. From Edge- 
combe in the Norfolk Sound, ships sail 
to O-vhotsk, from thence the road goes 
to Jakutsk, up the Lena to Kiransk, or 
Katschinsk, and then over land from 
Irkutsk, ‘Tomsk, Tobolsk, ‘T'jumen, 
Casan, Moscow, to St. Petersburgh, 
which is a distance of about 6,520 Eng- 
lish miles. 

[f we may give credit to the New 
York Spectator of the 26th of Febuary, 
Russia has resigned to the United 
States all its claims to the countries on 
the coast of the north west of Amer- 
ica which He to the south of 56° of 
northern latitude, and England had 
s:goed this treaty forthe time, when 
the ten years fixed in the last con- 
vention on this country shall be ex- 
pired ; so that the United States of 
America will possess in future an ex- 
teat of 15° of latitude upon the ocean. 


DRAMATIC, 


COVENT GARDEN, Dec. 27. 

FTER the asual holiday fare, a Panto- 

mine was produced, taken from the 
mo-¢ renowned of romahces; and if the ghost 
of Cervantes cares about what is doing upon 
the cluudy spot that ased him so ill, it may 
he consoled by these remote horours of earth 
tohis memory. Don Qu:xote is the hero of 
the scene which is now gathering golden 
opinions from all sorts of men within tie 
walls of the most gilded oftheatres. The ti- 
tle of thisresistless perfurmance is ‘* Ffarle- 
quin and Don Quixote; or, Sancho Panza 
in his Glory.” ‘The action commences with 
the celebrated scene of the contlagration of 
Don Quixote’s treasures of romance--gal- 
lant knightsand gay dames, perils by flood 
and field, are doomed to promiscaous extinc- 
tion by the Priest, the Barber, and Sampson 
Carrasco, while the luckless Don sleeps in 
the very sight oftheruin. But he sleeps in 
the full dignity of errantry, with lance in 


hand, and mail on breast, like Walter Scott's” 


cavaliers of Branksome, who 


“ Lay down to rest. 
With cuirass brac’d, 
Pillow’d on buckler, cold and hard ; 
And carv'd the meal, 
In gloves of stvel, 
And drank the red wine thro’ the helmet barr‘d.” 


The Spirit of Romance ascends, interrupts 


the sacrifice, calls up visions of renowned 
chivalry,in the forms of Amadis de Gaul 
and King Arthur, transforms Carrasco into 
Harlequin, the Housekeeper into a Squire, for 
whom an immense variety of disasters are in 
wait, and the Don's nivcce into Colombine. 
The last persoaage that appears, and for 
whom the multitude actually languish, is 
Sancho, who comes in mounted upon Dapple, 
but in so far, straying from the fact, that the 
English Dapple ts a remarkably plump ani- 
mal, and obviously no feeder upon the this- 
tles of La Mancha. Don Quirote’s steed 
has been more classically selected, and the 
white charger in the pantomime might stand 
a trial with the leanest Rozinante between 
the Sierras. The historic adventures of the 
Knightund Sancho are then detailed with 
considerable skill, and the pantomime isa 
kind of graphic epitome ofthe novel. The 
Don is knighted in the ino yard, and the ad- 
venture in the cockloft is given witha partic- 
ularity which has been animadverted on b 

the daily papers, and which we think obvi- 
ously offensive. Sancho’s pumping and his 
tossing in the blanket, took place with due 
respect for tradition; and the Kuight's 
equipment for the attack on the windmill is 
the height of accurrate absurdity. The 
mill, on his first glance, turnsinto a giant tal- 
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ler than all the sons of Anak, and hiding his 
head in the canvasclouds; the gallant Knight 
prepares fearlessly for the charge ; but the 
mill resames its shape, and the Don is soon 
seen sweeping round on the vanes. His at- 
tack on the flock of sheep, which he mistakes 
for an army, was also well executed; and 
Sancho’s consolation and collection of his 
teeth were humourously conceived by Gri- 
maldi. Sancho is at length fixed in his govern- 
ment of Barrataria, and his muck dignity is 
well sustained. Here pantomime assists ro- 
mance ; for the dishes, instead of being car- 
ried off by obtrusive lacqueys, vanish through 
the table. The incursion which unkings this 
new mouarch isa clever riot, ard the galle- 
ries expressed their sympathy bv roars of ap- 
plause, as each party pressed the other. 
Sancho was another Achilles, and the ladies 
ofhis family howled in matchless aggrava- 
tion of the horrors of the fray, till the evil 
cause prevailed, and the hero flung down 
his culinary armour. The closing scene re- 
conciled all the combatants of this hard- 
fought floor, and scenery, hy mphs, gas-lights, 
and gorgeous clouds, raised the audi- 
ence to raptures worthy of the original day 
of Thespis. The scenery at this house is the 
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best that this courtry has produced; and in 
the present pantomin.e there are seme fortu- 
nate specimens : we would remark the mir- 
ror of chivalry, the ofiskip of the mill scene, 
the pass in the Sierra, and the vutside of the 
cottage on the riverside. 

The general order of the pantomime is in- 
deed disturbed, if not reversed on this occa- 
sion. The Knight and Sancho retain their 
characters thronghout, and Pantaloon (the 
housekeeper) is attached to them. Instead 
of the lovers being persecuted, they are the 
persecutors, for the wand works all the mis- 
chief tothe Don, and all the pummellings 
and misadventures to his faithful follower. 
By this magical instrument, the windmill is 
turned intoa real giant, oppressing forlorn 
sucks of corn transformed into damsels, and 
again into its original form; the flochs of 
sheep do become soldiers, and revert to mut- 
ton; and all the other incidents, even to the 
tossing of our old friend Panza in the blan- 
ket, are dependent, more or less, upon ils 
**charmed touch.” The wonderful ape is 
also a prominent actor inthe affair of the 
Showman ; and the whole piece, including 
Rosinante, Dapple. &c. &c. avery satisfac- 
tory entertainment for the rising gencration. 


AMUSING FACTS RESPECTING SOUTH AMERICA.* 


From the Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1820. 


WILD HORSES AND AssLs. 
HERE are thousands of horses 
which are wild in the forests, and 

do not belong toany one. I was ena- 
bled to ascertain a fact, known to all 
who have travelled in this country. 
The horses live there in societies, gene- 
tally to the number of five or six hun- 
dred, and even one thousand: they 
occupy immense savannas, where it is 
dangerous to disturb or try to catch 
them. In the dry season they are 
sometimes obliged to go two or three 
leagues, and even more, to find water, 
They set out in regular ranks of four 
abreast, and thus form a procession of 
an extent of a quarter of a league. 
There are always five or six scouts,who 
precede the troop by about filly paces. 
If they perceive a man or jaguar (the 
American tiger), they neigh, and the 
troop stops: if avoided, they continue 
their march ; but, if an attempt be wade 
to pass by their squadron, they leap on 
the imprudent traveller, and crush him 
under their feet. The best way is al- 
ways to avoid them, and let them con- 
tinue their route: they have also a 
chief, who marches between the scouts 
and the squadron, and five or six other 
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horses march on each side of the band, 
—a kind of adjutants, whose duty con- 
sists in hindering any individual froin 
quitting the ranks, Ifany one attempts 
to stragele either from hunger or fatigue, 
be is bitten till he resumes his place, 
and the culprit obeys with his head 
hanging down. Three or four chiefs 
march as the rear guard, at five or six 
paces from the troop. I had often 
heard, at ‘Trinidad, of this discipline 
among the wild horses, and confess thaz 
T could scarcely believe it, but what I 
have just stated is a fact which I wit- 
nessed twice on the banks of the Guari- 
piche, where IT encamped five days, for 
the express purpose of seeing those or- 
canized troops pass. I have met, on 
the shores of the Orinoco, herds of filty 
to a hundred wild oxen: a chief al- 
ways marched at the head, and another 
at the rear. 


The people of the country have as- 
sured me, that the wild asses, when 
they travel, observe the same discipline 
asthe horses; but the mules, though 
they also hve in troops, are continually 
fizhting with eacb other, and it has not 
heen observed that they have any chief. 
They however unite, at the appearance 
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more trick and address than the horses, 
in avoiding the saares which are laid 
for catching them, and also for esca- 
ping when taken. 

I ramember to have seen one of these 
wild mules escape from a park, where 
he had been kept at Carudano, by 
throwing himself on his belly, and 
feigning to be dead. Suddenly be 
passed his head under one of the bars 
of the gate, pushed it open, and rushed 
into the towo; above thirty persons 
ran after him in every direction, aad, 
after a pursuit of two hours, they were 
obliged to give up the chase. It would 
be too tedious to recount all ‘the tricks 
and stratagems employed by this animal 
to escape us: we finished the hunt by 
laughing at each other for leaving him 
at liberty. | | 

POPULATION OF VENEZUELA, IN 1807. 
Caraccas . 496,772 inhabitants. 
Cumana . ._ 96,000 
Island of Margarita 16,200 


Spanish Guiana 52,000 
Varinas . 141,000 
Maraeaybo . . 174,000 


Total 975,972 

The whites among this population 
are about 200,000, in which number 
there are scarcely twenty thousand Ku- 
ropeans: the free peopie of colour, the 
mixtures of European, indigenous and 
African blood, were to the number of 
435,000 ; the negro or mulatto slaves 
58,000 ; the Indians were about 
282,000 : of whom 210,000 were unit- 
ed in missions or practised trades in the 
towns and villages. According to a 
census made in January, 1811, the 
population exceeded one million of souls. 

TRINIDAD. 

There is perhaps no part of the New 
World, which offers to the navigator, 
fatizued with the monotony of a sea 
voyage, a view at once so picturesque 
aad imposing as the approach to Trini- 
dad, placed almost at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, as a kind of barrier to restrain 
the impetuosity of its tides and currents. 

This island bas the form of an irre- 
gular square. The Spanish geogra- 
pbers compare it toan ox-hide: it is 
sixty British miles from east to west, 
and forty-five from north to south ; 
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which makes a surface of about forty- 
two thousand two hundred square miles 
British. Trinidad is separated from the 
continent by the gulf of Paria. The 
length of this gulfis about thirty ma- 
rine leagues, while its greatest breadth, 
from north to south, is about fifteen. 
The second mouth of the Orinoco, call- 
ed the Canal of Pedernalos, and a great: 
number of other channels formed by a 
multitude of islets, almost level with the 
water, all in a northern direction, con- 
tinually discharge the waters of that fine 
river into this gulf. ‘Those waters flow: 
into the ocean by two great channels, 
commonly called the Mouths of the 
Orinoco. 
PARIA. 

There are few places so salubrious, 
and yet so fertile, in Southern Ameri- 
ca as the valleys of Cape de Paria. 
Many tribes of Indians iohabit its 
coasts. Some French families took 
refuge there during the first storms of the 
Revolution : a considerable number of 
French colonists from Trinidad, Toba- 
go, aod Grenada, have also settled in 
the same neighbourhood. At first, the 
Spanish government gave them a good 
reception ; but the beautiful plantations 
of cocoa, coffee, cotton, and even sugar 
manufactories, which they soon formed, 
tempted the jealous avarice of some lo- 
cal officers of the government. From 
1802, various pretences were invented 
for getting rid of and plundering: them. 
Some were driven out and sent away 
from the most contemptible motives. * 

The entrance of this gulf presents 
scenes both varied and magnificent. To 
the east ig that majestic river, compared 
to which those of Europe are but as 
rivulets ! its waves meeting those of the 
sea, and incessantly disputing the em- 
pire of the gulf. To the west appear, 
rising from the bosom of the borizon, 
the mountains of Cumana; and, by 
degrees, on approaching the western 
coast of Trinidad, you discover numer- 
ous vallies and plains enamelled with 
eternal verdure. On nearing the cast, 
the navigator’s view is charmed by a 
landscape covered with various planta- 


* Among others, M. Tenardi, a nattve of 
Piedmont ; the same, I believe, who is now 
secretary lo the Congress of Venezuela. 
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tions, and diversified by meandering 
rivers and rivulets, whieh water it. A 
and sometimes grotesque med- 
dey of white, copper-colour, and black, 
men, animate this scene. Whilst the 
numerous canoes of Caribs and Gua- 
taouns skim the Gulf in every direction, 
the traveller sees and hears the negroes 
working and singing in cadence ; troops 
of monkeys jumping from tree to tree, 
and swinging themselves while 'sus- 
peaded from the branches by their 
tails::* innumerable flocks of inagnifi- 
eent birds enliven the scene, by the 
beauty and variety of their colours. 
The shores continually resound with 
the songs of some and the screeching 
of others : at the end of this smiling 
plain, rises the northern mountains, like 
an amphitheatre, their summits crown- 
ed with the noble trees of the Tropics, 
above which the palm, waving its lofty 
bead attracts the thander, and forces the 
elouds to deposit their waters at its feet, 
from whence, precipitating in cascades 
and ‘torrents, they form rivulets and 
streams. 
CLIWATE OF TRINIDAD. 
Countries‘situated between the Tro- 
pies have only two seasons: the dry 
and rainy, or the spring and winter. 
These two seasons are still thore dis- 
tinct at Trinidad than in the Antilles ; 
for, whatever may be the winds that 
prevail in that island, there scarcely 


* Travellers have not exaggerated, when 
that a class of apes, 
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ever falls a drop of rain during the 
spring. This is the name given im 
those regions to that part of the year 
which commences with the month of 
November, and concludes with that of 
April, or the beginning of May. From 
the end of April the heat increases gra- 
dually ; the east, north-east, and nortlr- 
erly winds, become less cool; at the 
end of June, the heat is greatest ; the 
storms commence, and increase in fre-. 
uency until the months of August, 
ptember, ‘and the beginning of Octo- 
ber, when they occur daily, and are 
accompanied with torrents of rain. No- 
thing is more curious to an European, . 
than the manner in which a storm forms 
in this climate. The air is calm, nota 
zephyr agitates it; Reaumer’s ther- 
mometer is in the shade at twenty- 
three, twenty-four, or twenty-five, des 
grees, ascending as the atmosphere is 
more calm. The sky 1s clear, azure, 
and without a cloud. Suddenly there 
is seen formiag in one part of the bea- 
vers a small grey point, whieh in fout 
or five minutes increases, and becomes 
a large black cloud; at first lightnings 
issue from this cloud ; those soon be- 
come more considerable; a minute 
afterwards the barometer descends sud- 
denly one or two lines; the thunder 
rolls, and in an instant a torrent of rata 
falls in large drops. ‘Those showers 
generally hast only a few minutes, sel: 
dom half an hour: searcely has the rain 
ceused, than the atmosphere remains a8 
calm, and the sky as serene, as before. 
It rains thus fifteen or twenty times 


gy a-day daring the winter; aod a mo- 


ment afterwards, it scarcely seems that 
there had been rain. There is seldom 
any fall of rain in the night, but a heavy 
shower without wind usually precedes 
suorise by half an hoar during the 
season. 

On the 16th of Febroary, 1797, a 
British squadron of four sail-of-the-line, 
under the orders of Admiral Harvey, 
appeared off the island. The Spanish 
rear-admiral Apodaca was anchored at 
Chagaramus with three superb ships of 
the line, (one of which was a three~ 
decker,) anda forty guo frigate. As 
soon as be saw the British ships, he set 
fire to his own, and gallantly retreated 
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to Port Spain, reciting bis rosary, and 
accompanied by a band of priests, who 
followed his example. Arrived at the 
ee with his chaplet of beads in 
bis hand ; * Well, admiral, all is lost, 
as you have burnt your ships,” said 
Chacon to him.—‘ No, allis not lost,’ 
replied the noble admiral; ‘ 3 have 
saved the image of San Jago of Cam- 
postella, the patron of my ship and my- 
self.’ taking from bis pocket ao image of 
that saint ! 

General Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
landed with four thousand men, march- 
ed to Port Spain, fired a few discharges 
of cannon, and, after a short conference, 
the governor capitulated. 

STEAM ENGINE. 

I ought not to omit here that the use 
of the steam-engine, by Messrs, Bolton 
and Watt, of Birmingham, was intro- 
duced. into. Trinidad in 1804. It has 
replaced the cattle-mills on some plaa- 
tations. This machine is preferable to 
windmills, which cannot work at all 
times, and it is less expensive; the 
water-mills alone being preferable to it. 
The engine alluded to is said to have 
the power of sixteen horses, and per- 
forms, in.a given time, the work of three 
oxen or mule mills, on a sugar planta- 
tion. Jt is well known what a number 
of those animals are destroyed annually 
in the colonies: the introduction of this 
machine in the manufactory. of sugar is 
therefore a very great improvement as 
well as saving in colonial agriculture. 
Sir Stephen Lushington, who has a 
very large property in tbis island, had 
the honour of being the first to employ 
it there, in contempt of the outcry raised 
against it by the vulgar prejudices of 
others. | 

ROBLEY'S PLANTATION. 

The cultivated part of tae island is ip 
a most flourishing state. T have never 
seen better farming or finer negroes, 
The principal plantation, which belong- 
ed to the late Mr. Joseph Robley, at 
Sandy Point, is perhaps the best colo- 
nial establishment in the Antilles. It 
eonsists of six windmills for bruising the 
canes, and three for grinding maize. 
This property is divided into three su- 
gar plantations, each having a double 
set of boilers. The negroes inhabit 
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three streets, near the plantation te 
which they are attached : their huts are 
built of stone, and covered with slates. 
In 1803, they amounted to a thousand, 
of all ages, and both sexes. Every 
thing about this plantation bas the ap- 
pearance of order and abundance. I 
went there several times during the 
peace of Amiens, and never did { beat 
the sound of the driver’s whip. Next 
to the plantation of Sir William 
Young, at Saint Vincent's, I do not 
believe that there were any. men in ex- 
istence, employed in cultivation, more 
happy than the negroes on the Robley 
plantations,in 1803. ; 
This great proprietor had all the 
tradesmen necessary for such establish- 
ments, on his property, such as masons, 
carpenters, wheelwrights, smiths, far- 
ners, &c. Once, while I was at his 
house, the wind breke a vane of one of 
the windmills, and we heard a moment 
afterwards, that a-similar accident had 
happened to a neighbour.—* Come,” 
said he, “ and you shall see how soon 
I can repair the damage.” A conque- 
shell was blown, and I immediately 
saw a hundred negroes appear,. some 
with pulleys, others dragging a capstan, 
and the rest an enormous triangular 
ladder ; at last, a large waggon drawn 
by six fine mules brought a mill-vane, 
always kept ready in.case of accidents = 
it was put up in half an hour, and they 
then fitted the sail to it: in short, four 
hours after the accident, the mill 
worked as well as ever. Mr. Rob- 
ley then observed, “ This is one of the 
many advantages a large proprietor 
possesses, in having his workmen at 
home: Ihave a double set of every 
thing necessary for sugar-works on 
those three plantations, which are on the 
same estate, and may. be called six, as 
there are six mills, and three double 
sets of cauldrons,and their appendages, 
mill-works, boilers, &c. All are num- 
bered and ready in my stores ; so that, 
if any accident happens, it may be re- 
paired in a few hours, without interrupt- 
ing the manufactory of sugar. My 
neighbour, who has just experienced 
the same accident, bas neither work- 
men nor materials of his own ; so that, 
while he goes to town to purchase those 
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articles, for which he will -be obliged to 
pey fifty per cent. more than they have 
cost me in England, and while his 
overseers are running about to seek 
workmen, and three or four days may 
be lost in procuring them, there are no 
longer any signs of the accident on my 
premises. My neighbour’s canes, al- 
ready cut, will ferment, and perhaps be 
will lose four or five hogsheads of sugar, 
without calculating the time of his ne- 
groes.” I believe no man ever felt 
more happy than Mr. Robley, whilst 
he explained the above details, aod oth- 
ers relative to the management of his 
plantation. This gentleman was the 
ereator of his own fortune: he was 
born of a respectable family in Corn- 
wall, and had gone to the West-Iadies 
at the age of eighteen, employed as a 
clerk in the navy-office. He first esta- 
blished himself in Tobago in 1768, and 
began to cultivate the cotton-plant with 
a capital of about 1700. sterling: al- 
ready, in 1789, which was only twen- 
ty-two years afterwards, besides the 
magnificent establishment at Sandy 
Point, he possessed another sugar plan- 
tation, with a water-mill of great value, 
which he had: ted to one of his 
nephews. He had, besides, at the peace 
of Amiens, a large sum in the public 
funds. This fortune be owed entirely to 
his activity,pradence,and the fertile soil 
on which he had fixed bis establishments. 

This great cultivator had besides two 
vessels, which were his own property : 
the first time I saw them lying at anchor 
before his house, I mistook one for a 
ship of the line, and the other for a fri- 
gate. y came twice a-year, and 
Jay in front of his residence, for the 
purpose of taking his produce to Ku- 
rope, and of brioging not only all that 
‘was necessary for himself and his ne- 
groes, but also merchandise, which he 
sold to the merchants of Tobago, and 
on which he gained considerable pro- 
fits. Noman in any country ever ob- 
tained more respect and authority than 
Mr. Robley, io his limited sphere : he 
was President of the Colonial Council, 
aod consequently Governor, when the 
other was absent. 

Joseph Robley was the first inhabi- 
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the West Indies, who went to the ex- 
pense of constructing water and wind- 
mills, expressly with a view of grinding 
maize for bis negroes ; and it was not 
long before his example was imitated 
by bis neighbours, Before his time, 
and even at present, in the otber colo- 
nies, the negroes are obliged to griod 
the maize with small iroa mills, which 
fatigues them extremely, causing a great 
loss of time when they return from their 
work at mid-day or in the evening. 
On those plantations they have not even 
sieves for separating the bran: but oa 
the Robley estate, they receive their 
rations of maize-flour well sifted, and 
all the graia which they bring to the 
mill is ground gratis. Mr. Rebley aeg- 
lected nothing that would induce them 
to prefer this food : from its stimulating 
qualities, he thought it the best vegetable 
nourishment for men who cultivate the 
grtonod in hot climates. He had also 
made considerable plantations of the 
bread-fruit tree of Otaheite, and other 
plants brought from the South Seas by 
Captain Bligh, as well as those which 
are cultivated in the magnificeat garden 
of Saint Vincent, by Mr. Andervon. 

Mr. Robley returned to England af- 
ter the peace of Amiens, and was then 
about sixty years of age. He had not 
seen his native land from the age of 
eighteen ; but he did not long enjoy 
the fruits of his industry, having died 
ina year after his arrival. 

THE NEGROES. 

A Moco or Ibo negro differs as 
much by the inferiority of his cerebral 
organization aad intellectual powers 
from a Coromantyn or Gold-Coast 
negro, Mandingo, Conee, and especial- 
ly a Mozambique, as the Calmucks and 
some tribes which live not far from 
them, are inferior to Europeans: I 
pledge myself for the correctness of this 
assertion, which, though not sufficiently 
developed now, will be so at some fu- 
ture period, by facts, and a more learned 
pen than mine. 

The inferior races of negroes improve 
in the colonies in respect to intellect, 
either by their mixture with the superior 
ones, or by a better climate than that of 
Guinea. There is no doubt, also, that 


tant of this island, and perhaps of all their communications with Europeans 
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and their descendants, eontribute te the telligent than the greater part of the 


development of their intelectual feowl- 


European peasants ; and tbat they are 


ties. All the colonists. who possess a in no respect inferior, in this point of 
spisit of observation agree, that the view, to the white Creoles who have not 
Creole negroes are, in general, more in- received an education. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, February 1820. 


SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. 
: THETHEBR our taste has been 


‘ feadered unreasonably fastidi- 
ous by the variety of highly-flavoured 
literary delicacies with which the press, 
19 these modern times, daily. and hour- 
ly-eupplies our intellectual banquets ;— 
whether we are more nice than wise, oF, 
im fact, are justifiable for the opiaions 
whicb we eatertaina—certain it is, that 
many of the books which we are told 
were considered sixty or seventy years 
since as standards both of instruction 
and amusement, appear to us new, little 
better thaa dry, chaotic masses of dis- 
jeinted materials, awkwardly worded, 
unskilfully put together, and eminently 
deficient in taste and interest. 

To the editor’s preface tothe volame 
now before us, we meet with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : “the French abound: 
1n-Collections of this nature, which they 
have distinguished with the title of Ina. 
Kogland bas produced few examples of 
the kind ; but they are eminently ex- 
cellent. It may be sufficient to name 
Selden’s ‘ Table Talk,’ Boswell’s * Life 
of Johnson,’ and the ‘ Walpoliana.’ ” 

We must be permitted to remark, 
that. nothing can be more distinct than 
the respective merits of Selden and 
Boswell. In Selden, though pregnant 
. onthe whole with wit, wisdom, and 
learning, we find a mere assemblage of 
desultory anecdotes, or abstract reason- 
ings. Their conciseness is of no assis- 
tance to the memory, for nothing is eas- 
ily retained ‘which fails to excite inter- 
. @st. And when we perceive that every 
article stands alone, bearing no connec- 
tion with-that which precedes or fol- 
lows it, they become as wearisome ic 
the perusal as a travelling itinerary, or 
asa geographical gazetteer, We re- 
member with what eagerness, after hear- 


tog: that Dr, Johnson had: sat up @ 


whole night to read Selden’s “ Table 
Talk,” we seized upon that little vol- 
wme in a friend's library, and began de~ 
vouring its cooteats in the hope of be~ 
ing equally fascinated: but it would 
not do. Boswell, Mason, and Hay- 
ley, in their several Lives . of _Jobason, 
Gray, and Cowper, had spoilt us. foe 
a production so wanting in order and 
sequerca, At. the end of a.few pages, 
we became anxious for the relief of 
knowing why and to. whom such thiegs 
had been said ; we wished to be in- 
formed of their @ prepos. Though ex- 
cellent io themselves, they came tea 
fast upon us; and so completely be- 
wildered our faculties that we lost all 
power of discriminating their value, 
from the very superabundance with 
which (without any link or intervening 
detail) they: burried us from one. topic 
to another.as abruptly as if they bad 
bees passages read at random from so 
many different authora—-We love 
more correspondence of design ; ween 
a bon mot, or a wise apothegm 1s. re- 
eorded, we love to see Kin its appro-~ 
priate niche ; to find it blended with 
narrative explanatory of the occasion 
on which it was. uttered :—io shost, we 
love, as in Boswell, and the other biog- 
raphers we have named, to: meet with 
that concatenation of ideas: which ac- 
eounts for the origin of every remarka- 
ble observation, and gives interest to 
every anecdote by the. portrait which 
accompanies it of the person te whom 
it relates, We read Boswell; we-can 
only dip into Selden, whose ‘ Talk,” 
like the maxims.of La Beuyere and La 
Rochefoucault, consisting wholly of de- 
tached thoughts, fatigues the ‘‘ mind 6 _ 
eye” as much as it would fatigue the 
corporeal eye togaze too long at .the 
brilliant colours exhibited thro’ a prism. 
It is well known that the origival do, 
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--cuments from which the Memoirs of 
of Sully were composed, bore the same 
dry, disunited character we complain of 
in Selden ; but bow admirably bas 
their editor woven his rich materials in- 
to a consistent web; and bow iofinite- 
ly does that work now surpass the crude 
and broken style of arrangement adop- 
ted by the compilers of the French 
Anas !—Mr. Spence has, to our re- 
gret, followed their irregular—plan we 
cannot call it—rather let us say, course. 
If, in answer to our objections to this 
course, we should be told that be never 
meant to do more than to glean a num- 
ber of Pope’s original obscrvations, 
with a view to their being inserted in 
some Life of him to be written by a- 
pother hand, all we can say is—tant 
pis :—the gleanings were worthy of a 
better fate. They now appear like so 
many single features, many of them 
good, indeed, but ali separated from the 
face to which they once belonged, scat~ 
- tered, mutilated, and thrown pell-mell 
before us: here a nose, aod there an 
eye ; this way a chin, and yonder a lip; 
and we see no possibility, for want of 
higaments and muscles, to unite them 
into one complete physiognomy, or to 
jedge what sort of countenance they 
would form, if put symmetrically to- 
gether. From this book we acquire 
Bot the smallest insight into Pope’s gen- 
eral manner of conversation. We can 
never suppose that it wae bis custom to 
sit stringing axioms together, to which 
puthbing had previously led, and to 
which nothing wae ever replied. The 
sentiments which are here expressed, 
may, indeed, be Pope’s; but, isolated 
as they are, we cannot always discover 
to what they.apply. They are neither 
questions nor anewers ; and aot 
sing Cioveriably) sufficient weight and 
character to stand by themealves as un- 
questionable ~monuments of oracular 
wiedom, they occasionally eink into 
mere truisme, without either spirit, orig- 
inality, or any kind of point. 

The pages in the volume before us, 
which, after hawog osce awakened, 
eontioued most successfully to keep 
alive our attention, were those dedica- 
ted at the beginning to giving a brief 
sketch of the Liteof Mr. Spence. The 
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resson is obvious; we are going on 
with one subject, or gradually diverg- 
ing from it; and no sudden transitioas, 
like unprepared cords in music, grate 
harshly upon the feelings; we are not 
every instant changing our key, but 
have the fortune of finding that what we 
are reading bears a relation to what we 
have read, and will probably assimilate 
with what is to follow. 

We should in fairness, however, state, 
that the complaints which we are mak- 
ing on account of the want of contiou- 
ity ia this production, will by no 
means occur in so forcible a magner to 
the public at large. We are compel- 
led to read the whole of a work, and to 
read it with as little loss of time and as 
few interruptions as possible.—We 
honestly confess, that we rise from 
it uoder such a sense of repletion, and 
with an “‘ appetite so cloyed by what it 
fed on,” that had there been a secaod 
volume, we must have died of a surfeit ! 

In justice to ourselves, at least as a 
pleasure to ourselves, we shall insert 
the very agreeable details given in Sec- 
tion Vth, respecting the universally 
and deservedly popular 


AUTIIOR OF GIL BLAS. 


Speaking of bis Gil Blas, and Dia- 
ble Boiteux, he said : ‘ Ay, those were 
the two first works that ever | risked 
into the world.’ (‘Ces sont meg enfans 
perdus. }—‘ It was io this room that I 
wrote most of Gil Blas,—M. Le S. 
And an extreme pretty place to write 
in it was.—His house is at Paris in the 
Fauxbourg St, Jaques ; and so, apeo 
to the country air ; the garden laid out 
in the prettiest mapoer that ever I saw, 
for a town garden. It was as pretty as 
it was small, and when he was jp.the 
study-part of it, he was quite retired 
from the noise of the street, or any in- 
terruptions from his own family. The 
garden was only of the breadth of the 
house, from which you stept out into 3 
raised square parterre, planted with a 
variety of the choicest fowers.. Krom 
this, you went down, by a flight of 
stepson each side, into a Berceau; 
which led to two rooms or summer- 
houses quite at the end of the garden. 
These were joined by aa opeg-partico, 
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the roof of which was supported with 
columns; so that he could walk from 
the one to the other all under cover, ia 
the intervals of writing. ‘The berceaux 
were covered with vines and heney- 
suckles, and the space between them 
was grove-work., It wasiu the right- 
hand room as you go dowa that he 
wrote Gil Blas.—Spence. 

GEORGE I. 

Dr. Lockier in the former part 
of his life was chaplain to the factory 
at Hamburgh, from whence he went 
every year to visit the court of Hanover ; 
whereby he became well known to the 
king, George the First, who koew how 
to temper the cares of royalty with the 
pleasures of private life; and common- 
ly invited six or eight of bis friends to 
topass the evening with him. His 
majesty seeing Dr. Lockier one day 
at court, spoke to the Duchess of An- 
caster, who was almost always of the 
‘party, that she should ask Dr. Lockier 
to come that evening.— When the com- 
pany met in the evening, Dr. Lockier 
was not there ; and the king asked the 
duchess if she had spoken to him, as he 
desired.—‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ but the 
doctor presents bis humble duty to 
your majesty, and hopes your majesty 
will have the goodness to excuse him 
at present: he is soliciting some prefer- 
ment from your majesty’s ministers ; 
and fears it might be some obstacle to 
to him, if it should be known that he 
had the honour of keeping such good 
company.’ The king laughed very 
heartily, and said, he believed he was 
in the right. Not many weeks after- 
wards, Dr. Lockier kissed the king’s 
haod for the Deanery of Peterborough; 
end as he was raising himself from 
koveling, the king inclined forwards, 
and with great good bumour whispered 
in his ear, ‘ Well, now doctor, you will 
not be afraid to come in an evening ; I 
would have you come this evening.’ 

FIRST IDEA OF PARADISE LOST. 

As an example of the epistolary mat- 
ter contained in the appendix to this 
volume, we insert the following en- 
tertaining letter from Mr. Spence to his 
mother when travelling. 
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TO MRS. SPENCE. 
Turin, Dec. 2, 1739. 
Dear Mother, 

Soon alter 1 came to this place, as I 
was walking one Evening under the 
Portices of the Street of the Po, I saw 
an Loscription over a great Gate ; which, 
as I ama very curious Traveller, yoa 
may be sure | did not miss reading. 
J found by it, that the House belong'd 
toa sett of strollers, and that the Jo- 
scription was a bill of the play that they 
were toact that Evening. You may 
imagine how surpris'd I was to find it 
conceiv'd in the following words : 
« Here under the Portico’s of the Char- 
itable Hospital for such as bave the 
Venereal Disease, will be represented 
this Evening, The Damned Soul : with 
proper Decorations.” As this seem’d 
to be one of the greatest Curiosities I 
coul'd possibly meet with in my Tra- 
vels, I immediately paid my _ three- 
pence ; was shew’d io with great civili- 
ty : and took my seat among a oum- 
ber of people, who seem’d to expect 
the Tragedy of the Night with great 
Seriousness. 

At length the Curtain drew up ; and 
discover’d the Damn'd Soul, all alone, 
with a melancholy-Aspect. She was 
(for what reason I don’t know) dreat 
like a fine Lady ; ina gown of Flame- 
colour'd Satin. She held a white 
Handkerchief in her hand, which she 
apply’d often to her eyes ; and in this 
attitude, with a Lamentable Voice, 
began a prayer (to the Holy and ever 
Blessed ‘Trinity) to enable her to speak 
her part well: afterwards she address’d 
herself to all the good Christians in the 
Room ; beg’d them to attend carefully 
to what she had to say: and heartily 
wish’d they wou'd be the better for it: 
She then gave an account of her Life ; 
aod, by her own confession, appear'd 
to have been a very naughty woman in 
her time. 

This wasthe First Scene. At the 
Second, a back curtain was drawn ; 
and gave us a sight of our Saviour and 
and the Blessed Virgin: amidst the 
Clouds, The poor Soul address'd her- 
self to our Saviour first, who rattled ber 
extreamly : and was indeed all the 
while very severe. All she desired was 
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to be sent to Purgatory, instead of go- 
ing to Hell: and she at last beg’d very 
hard to be sent into the Fire of the for- 
mer, for as many years as there are 
drops of water in the sea. As no fa- 
vour was shown her on that side, she 
turn’d to the Virgin and beg’d her to 
intercede for her. The Virgin was 
a very decent Woman: and answer’d 
her gravely, but steadily ; ‘ That she 
bad anger'd her Son so much, that she 
cou'd do nothing for her:” and oa 
this, they both went away together. 

The Third Scene consisted of three 
little Angels, and the Damn’d Soul. 
She had no better luck with them: nor 
with St. John the Baptist, and all the 
Saints in the Fourth : so, in the Fifth, 
she was left to two Devils; seemingly 
to do what they wou’d with her. One 
ofthese Devils was very ill-natur’d and 
fierce to her; the other, was of the 
droll kind ; and for a Devil, I can’t say 
but what he was good-patur’d enqugh : 
tho’ he delighted in vexing the poor 
Lady ratber too much. 

In the Sixth Scene, matters began to 
mend alittle. St. John the Baptist 
(who bad been with our Saviour 1 be- 
lieve behind the Scenes) told her, if she 
wou'd continue her Entreaties, there 
was yetsome Hope forher. She on 
this again besought our Saviour and 
the Virgin to have compassion on her : 
The Virgin was melted with her Tears, 
and desir’'d her Son to have pity on 
her ; on which it was granted, that she 
shou’d go into the Fire, only for six- 
teen or seventeen hundred Thousand 
years; and she was very thankful for 
the inildness of the Sentence. | 

The Seventh (and last) Scene, was 
a Contest between the two Infernal 
Devils above: mentioned, und her 
Guardian Angel. They came in again ; 
one grioning, and the other open- 
mouth’d to devour her, The Angel 
told them, that they shou’d get ahout 
their business. He, with some difficul- 
ty, at last drove them off the Stage ; 
and handed off the good Lady ; in 
assuring her that all would be very 
well, after some hundreds of thousands 
of years, with her. 

All this while, in spite of the excel- 
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leace of the Actors, the greatest part of 
the Entertainment to me was the coun- 
tenances of the people in the Pitt and 
Boxes. When the Devils were like to 
carry her off, every body was in the ut- 
most consternation; and when St. 
John spoke so obligingly to her, they 
were ready to cry out for Joy. When 
the Virgin appear’d on the Stage, every 
body looked respectfull; and on seve- 
ral words spoke by the Actors, they 
pull’d offtheir Hats, and cross’d them- 
selves. What can you think ofa Peo- 

le, where their very farces are Relig- 
ious, and where they are so Religious- 
ly receiv'd ? May you be the better 
ir reading of it, as I was for seeing 
it! - 

There was but one thing that offeo- — 
ded me. ill the Actors, except the 
Devils, were women ; and the person 
who represented the most venerable 
character in the whole Play, just after 
the Representation, came into the Pitt; 
and fell kissing a barberof her Acquaint- 
ance, before she had chang’d her Dress.. 
She did me the honor to speak to me too; 
but I wou’d have nothing to say to her. 

It was from such a Play as this, 
(call’d Adam and Eve) that Milton, 
when he was in Italy, issaid to have 
taken the First Hint for bis Divioe Poem 
of Paradise Lost. What small begin- 
nings are there sometimes to the great- 
est things! Iam ever (with all Services 
to all Friends,) 

Your Dutiful and A ffectionate, 
J. SPENCE. 

What a singular book is “ The busi- 
ness of the Saints in Heaven,” by Fatb- 
er Lewie Henriquez ; printed at Sala- 
manca in 1631. He attempts to prove, 
in the twenty-second chapter, ‘“ That 
every saint shall have bis particular 
house in beaven; and Christ a most 
magnificent palace! That there shall 
be large streets, and great piazzas, &c.”” 
He says in the twenty-fourth chapter, 
that there shall be a sovereign pleasure 
in kissing and embracing the bodies of 
the blest ; that they shall bathe them- 
selves in each others’ sight. That they 
shall: swim like fishes ; and sing as me- 
lodiously as nightingales, &c.”"—He 
affirms, in the forty-seventh chapter, 
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‘“<'That the men and women shall de- 
light themselves in masquerades, feasts, 
and ballads ;”—and in the fifty-eighth, 
‘That the angels shall put on women’s 


Christmas Eve ; or the Conversion. 
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habits, and appear to the saints in the 
dress of ladies, with curls and locks, 
waistcoats and fardingales, &c.” 


From La Belle Assemblee, Jan. 1890. 


CHRISTMAS EVE: OR, THE CONVERSION. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


6 Re evening was dark, and a pro- 
found silence reigned through the 
small apartment where Gottfried was 
seated at the foot of his mother’s bed, 
to which she had been some time con- 
fined, the prey of lingering illness : the 
child himself was scarce recovered from 
the effects of a malignant fever. At 
length he whispered to bis mother— 
‘“‘ Are you asleep? my dear mother.” 
—‘* No, my dear child,” replied she ; 
‘“‘T am employed in thanking the Al- 
mighty that it has pleased him to re- 
store my Gottfried to bealth.”—So 
saying, she took his two little emaciated 
hands and joined them together; and 
wheo he had finished his short prayer, 
he listened attentively to the difficult 
and unequal respiration of bis mother, 
which, at times, seemed almost totally 
stopped, and then again exhaled itself 
in deep-drawn sighs, A few minutea 
afterwards he said to her—‘ Are you 
now praying, or are you asleep ?”— 
‘“‘ Neither, my child; what do you 
want with me 7”—* O nothing ; I only 
wished to know why such a strong light 
comes in at our windows all on a sud- 
den as if the sun shone ; but yet it does 
not appear like the light of the sun, 
and there is no moon now; look, 
mamma, do not you see it? I can see 
your face quite plain by it; it is very 
strange.” 

“ Notstrange at all,” replied Eliza- 
beth ; “ this is Christmas eve,* every 
family assembles all its members togetb- 
er and fatbers aod motbers are sur- 
rounded by their children ; they light 
up a number of wax lights, which they 
suspend to the branches of a small fir- 


* The reader must take nolice that this tale 
is of the fourteenth century : before the refor- 
ion y, and consequently the Ca- 
tholic worship was in all its sslmdoas and at- 
sended with every outward and imposing cere- 
mony. 


tree, which are also hung round with 
the preseats they meanto make them. 
All the shops in the streets are illumi- 
nated, filled with images, wreaths of 
flowers, and toys of every kind, and 
this light, as well as that from the 
neighbouring houses, reflects upon our 
windows.” —“ Ah! how beautiful all 
that must be,” replied the child, with 
his sweet and tender accent ; “ how I 
should love to see it ! do let me go, my 
dear mamma.” 

The pillow of Elizabeth was wet 
with her tears, and it was with difficulty 
she “Appressed her rising sobs. The 
little boy continued.—* But I was 
thinking of one thing ; I am a child 
myself, and you are my mother ; yon 
love me very dearly, and yet you never 
lighted up a little tree for me on Christ- 
mas eve,” 

“ Dear boy,” said she, “ come hither 
and embrace me.” —FHe knelt beside the 
pillow of his mother, and she contin- 
ued.—* This day you are eight years 
of age, my dear Gottfried ; the day of 

our birth was the same as that of your 
blessed Saviour: God in his infinite grace 
bestowed this favour upon you,and you 
ought to be more proud of it, and more 
delighted than with the richest present 
that could be given you ; for you will 
possess it as long as you live. When 
you were younger, I often made you a 
trifling present, but for these four years 
that I have been confined by sickness, I 
have only beheld this festival with sor- 
row. This year I have had the addi- 
tional misfortune of seeing you suffer 
from severe illness, and I am myself still 
in a very languid state ; but that is one 
reason why I ought to explain to you 
the holiday that is this day celebrated, 
and which calls on you with twofold 
force to lift up your beart to God ; pray 
to him, my deer child, thank him for all 
his goodness, and you will feel content.” 
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»—T he child placed himeelf in the atti- 
tude of prayer, and then exciaimed— 
“ Mamma, since God was pleased that 
I should come into the world on the 
same day witb our Saviour, perhaps he 
will seod for me to be present at his 
festival.” —Elizabeth gave a faint smile 
at this infantine idea; and too much 
indisposed to reason on such a subject 
with so young a child, she merely an- 
swered—“ Seek bim,my dear, and you 
shail find bim.” 

Gottfried took the saying of bis mo- 
ther in a literal sense, rose up, and was 
about to quit the chamber, aod which 
the increasing light from the neighbour- 
ing houses prompted bim to do with 
the utmost alacrity. On the noise that 
be made in opening the door, bis motb- 
er, who had fallen into a doze, awaked, 
and said~~ Where are you going ? 
You know that you are not yet quite 
recovered, and you see that | am quite 
alone.” —“ Do not be uneasy, my dear 
mother,” said the child ; “ I am going 
to seek my Saviour, and I will bring 
him to you.” —BSo saying, he disappear- 
ed, closing the door after him. 

His mother was at first very uneasy ; 
but being too weak to go after bim, sbe 
comforted herself with thinking that on 
such a night, the streets being full of 
people, that he could not lose his way, 
that he would soon return, and as he 
scarce ever weat out alone he would 
pot go far.—*O my beloved child,” 
‘said she to herself, ‘it is eight years 
ago, this day, since I heard thy first 
cry ; bow many bours of joy and an- 
guish hast thou made me feel since that 
period! Yet over thy destiny and 
mine I ought to shed the continual 
tears of bitterness: but I ama mother, 
and sweet are the consolations which 
that delightful title is capable of afford- 
ing to the afflicted heatt. O my God !” 
added she, lifting up her clasped hands, 
“I have sacrificed every thing for my 
child, ead taught him early to know 
and love thee; take him, I beseech 
thee, under thy divine protection, that 
he may beeome an honest man and a 
good Christian."—She contipued her 
eecuiations mentally as she waited for 
the return of ber child. 
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When Gottfried found himeeif in the 
street, in the midst of the crowd and 
the illuminations: when he saw the 
dazzling shops of the merchants, he felt 
a kind of emotion which seemed almost 
painful. He involuntarily cast his eyes 
downwards, but be soon’ reproached 
himself for this timidity which deprived 
him of the pleasure he had so ardently 
desired ; be soon lifted up his head, 
and this movement carried his looks to- 
wards heaven. He. saw its clear and 
azure vault sprinkled over with mil- 
lions of stars. His malady, and that 
of his mother, bad long concealed from 
him that sublime aspect, and which 
Elizabeth had been accustomed to be- 
hold with admiration. He now felt all 
that admiration in its full force ; a kind 
of silent ecstasy pervaded his innocent 
soul, and be no longer heard the tumult 
that surrounded bim : be no be- 
held the factitious itluminations of the 
lamps ; his whole attention seemed giv- 
en tothe heavens. It seemed to him 
as if one of those stars was about to 
descend to bring him a message from 
the divine child who was born on the 
same day as himself, or that perhaps he 
might see him descending. This idea 
struck his young imagination ; he knew 
not yet how to calculate those ages 
which have succeeded each other since 
our Saviour’s birth, and he repeated 
with a feeling of pride and pleasure— 
‘© We were born on the same day, and 
his birth-day is also mine.” 

During this contemplation his sight 
was struck on a sudden by the sight of 
another light in the air, but less bril- 
liant than that of the stars, and much 
nearer the earth. He soon beheld an- 
other luminous point which was united 
to the first, and which added to its 
splendour ; then a third, and then sev- 
eral others, in great numbers, and which 
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‘ formed, at length, the figure of a crown 


of fire, surmounted by a luminous cross, 
Gottfried was lost in wonder, he did * 
not know that it was illuminated in hon- 
our of Christmas eve. -Allon a sud- 
den, as if impelled forward by a force 
he could not resist, he ran towards that 
part from whence the pillar of fire seeme 
ed ascending to the clouds. He was 
often stopped by the immensity of the 
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of the crowd,and sometimes he stopped 
himself betore those shops which were 
most ornamented, or whicre the trees 
were most splendidly illuminated. He 
was surprised that those little firs could 
grow in the snow, which bad been 
heaped round them io order to give 
more effect to the wax lights. All that 
Gottiried saw seemed the concurrence 
of supernatural powers for the celebra- 
tion of this auspicious eve. in the 
mean time he did not stay long to con- 
sider these wonders, but was attracted 
by that which appeared in the air: he 
continued, therefore, to move forwards 
without paying any attention to several 
groupes of children who were ridiculing 
his singular costume. He had no great 
coat, and that he might be defended 
from the cold, bis mother, since bis late 
illness, made him wear a clean sbitt 
over his other clothes ; he had kept it 
on still when he went out. At length 
he reached the place where the bril- 
liant crown was suspended over his 
head at an immense height. - He found 
himself at the door of the cathedral, it 
was open, and be went ia. 

The church was empty, and feebly 
lighted by a couple of wax candles on 
the altar; the exterior illumination 
darted through the painted windows its 
long pale beams on the pavement of 
the temple, and which were gloomily 
shaded by the pilasters ; the tombs that 
ornamented the lateral naves were al- 
most bid in darkness. A sacristan 
walked slowly round the church and 
drew down a lustre suspended to. the 
dome, in order to light it up. When 
little Gotttried had crossed the thresh- 
old, he remained at the entrance as if 
rooted there, with a mixture of terror 
and surprise. The poor child was seiz- 
ed with an ague fit, and bis whole body 
trembled : it seemed to him as if the 
ground shook under him, and: that he 
was sinking into an abyss. He fell on 
his knees, he joined bis hands together, 
with resignation, only saying—* O 
mamma, shall I then sever see you 
again?” But soon the darkness was 
dispelled : the great chandelier, now 
lighted up, shed around a brilliant illu- 
mination. Gottfried saw it rise up as 
if self-lifted, and lighting every place 
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in its ascent, and at length stop at a 
certain height, and throw round the 
vaulted roof a light equal to that of the 
brightest day, while at the lower part of 
the church was a soft light like that of 
early dawn. Gott{ried then felt as if 


he had arisen from the abyss he had 


seemed sinking into : he still trembled, 
but the excess of his wonder and his 
admiration prevented him from feeling 
it. The splendour of the light increased 
every moment in this vast edifice, seve- 
ral other lustres were lighted up, and 
innumerable lamps were fixed round 
the pillars; while the wax candles 
placed on the altars threw streams of 
radiant illumination in every ditection, 
and the images became more visible, 
and charmed tbe child who had never 
before seen any thing like it. An im- 
age of the Virgin, glittering with jewels, 
arrested his looks for a long time ; she 
held the infant Jesus. in her arms : be 
thought of his mother, and that sbe hed 
brought him forth on the same day. By 
degrees he felt his courage revive, and 
he cast his eyes around without any 
sentiment of terror. It seemed to him 
as ifthis beautiful temple would become 
his dwelling place ; sometimes, howev- 
er, be felt himself in pain, the result of 
that malady from which he was scarce 
yet recovered. The coldness of a win- 
ter day, the thinness of his clothing,and 
his inward agitation augmented his 
ague ; but at the same time the suc- 
ceeding fever fit bore him up, and gave 
bim a factitious. land of strength and 
animation. 

As he cast bis looks round the 
chureh, he perceived a man leaning 
against a pillar, whose face was 
turned towards a very fice painting thet 


‘was suspended to a pillar in another 


direction. The appearance of this man 
sensibly struck Gettfried ; he regarded 
bim as one sent from heaven, and ad- 
vanced in order to see his face. His 
costume was most magnificent: he 
wore a cloge coat of green velvet, and 
to a baldric of red, embroidered richly 
with gold, was attached a sword most 
splendidly decorated. On his head he 
wore a cap of green velvet, surmounted 
by a plume of heron’s feathers, as white 
as snow. The sacristan approached 
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the Knight, he made the sign of the 
cress, and placed himself in silence di- 
rectly opposite to him, still standing. 
He cast down his eyes, but lifted them 
up occasionally, and regarded bim io a 
timid and tender manner. The Koight 
was some time before he perceived him; 
at length he saw him, and darting on 


him a piercing look, be asked him ab-. 


ruptly and haughtily—* W hat is it you 
want of me?” The sacristan bowed 
respectfully, and replied :—‘ My lord 
Duke, if you still remember Hantz, the 


guardian of your infancy, if you can. 


recollect how often I have borne you 
in my arms to this holy place ; how 
often I have appeased your tears and 
cries in showing you the beautiful or- 
paments of this temple, how often J 
have felt touched and gratified to see 
the germ of fervent piety 10 your young 
beart ; if you can recollect this, you will 
easily conceive how much 1 must be 
afflicted to be compelled by the office I 
exercise here to forbid you this sanctua- 
ty. J am bere the servant of God, and 
J eught te order you instantly to quit 
this holy temple, from which you have 
been excommunicated ; but it is on my 
koces (and he knelt down) I implore 
you to enter again into the right path, 
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whereby alone you can obtain salva- 
tion ; by the true Christian faith you 
will obtain the pardon of God and of 
our blessed Saviour. You contemplate 
the painting that bangs opposite to you; 
ob ! how mapy times have I seen you, 
when but a litt!e boy, stretch out your 
hands towards the infant Jesus, who is 
there represented, and say to me, with 
that sweet voice— Hantz, how I love 
that child! I wish he were my friend.’ 
Aad now, O God! what a difference !” 

The Knight was in a reverie.— 
“ Certainly,” said he, as if scarce know- 
ing what he said, “ this painting is su- 
perb; itis a masterpiece; but leave 
me, let me be quiet, you old dotard.”— 
The sacristan rose, and heaving a deep 
sigh, said—‘* O my dear, my once pi- 
ous young Otto, what art thou now ?” 
—The Knight then regarded the sacris- 
tan with more mildness, and said— 
“ Yes, little Otto was good when he 
was a child, you were good enough too, 
but we change as we grow older. Go, 
now, if you please, and leave me to my- 
self, | wish to be at peace.” —* Peace !” 
repeated the sacristan,as he went away; 
“poor Otto, it cannot be with thy 
conscience.” 

To be continued. 
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Extracted from the Literary Gazette, Jan. 1820. 


RISTOPHER BUCHER, a 
Saxon by birt!, bad from bis youth 

felt an irresistible inclination to devote 
himself to the education of children. 
His benevolence was particulariy di- 
rected toorphans. Serving as hostler 
at the inn at Weissenfells, he took plea- 
sure in teaching some poor children, 
and often went to talk upon subjects of 
education with the clergyman of his 
village, who encouraged him to follow 
bis impulse. One day he was at Leip- 
sig, without crags t and witbout means 
to procure any. Jn bis distress he re- 
tired into a corner of the stable, and 
throwing bimself on his knee, implored 
the divine assistance. Finding himself 
strengthened by this pious act, he went 
to rake a walk out of the gates of the 
town. A paper, containing some pieces 


of money, which a passenger had drop- 
ped, caught his eye; thesum was suf- 
ficient to relieve him from bis embar- 
rassment; he made inquiries, but in 
vain, to discover the owner; and 
thought he saw in this combination of 
circumstances a manifest sign of divine 
protection. Some time had elapsed, 
when he found that he had acquired hy 
his industry the sum of a hundred flo- 
rins (about ten pounds), two carts, and 
three horses. He happened to break a 
wheel in the village of Langendorff : 
this accident appeared to him to be an 
invitation from providence to begin in 
this place the execution of his favourite 
project. ‘The plan for building an Or- 
phan-House was soon fixed upon. Two 
workmen who assisted him in building, 
were the first benefactors to the intended 
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establishment, one giving twelve gros- 
chen (eighteen-pence) and the other ten 
groschen. A gardener of the name of 
Dunkel joined in this good work : he 
put the garden in order, and planted a 
vine. 

It was with such slender means, but 
with confidence in God, that Bucher 
commenced what he had long consider- 
ed as the object of his existence in this 
world. In 1712 he took up his abode 
here with four orphans. 

Pray and work : this was his prin- 
ciple: according to this he regulated 
the habits of his pupils, that they 
might, above all things imbibe the fear 
of God ; and then that they might learn 
to provide themselves for all their wants, 
Instruction according to him, should 
tend to give to man the knowledge and 
use of his own powers. 

These principles, which he exempli- 
fied by practice, produced the bappiest 
effect. Poor, but ardent in the cause 
of truth, persevering in the conviction 
that be had found it, Bucher made bis 
enterprize succeed. In 1720 his pupils 
amounted to fifty-one; and he theo 
received some assistance from the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and a hundred 
crowns per annum, with exemption 
from certain taxes, from the Elec- 
tor of Saxony. Dunkel the gar- 
dener remained fuithful during his life 
to his first resolution, and bequeathed 
to the establishment the fruits of his 
savings. 

Bucher died in 1729. The simple 
and just ideas which had guided him, 
were abandoned after bis death. It 
was desired to do better: the Directors 
introduced the study of the dead lan- 
guages, and the school of Langendorff 
suffered by it. It was not till the year 
1811, that the spirit of the founder re- 
sumed its influence. At this period the 
orphans of Langendorff were united 
with those of Torgau, and the two com- 
bined establishments were placed under 
the direction of the Rev. Mr. Wurker. 

The number of pupils is now a hun- 
dred and sixty : ninety-eight boys and 
sixty-two girls, The former cultivate 
@ piece of ground of 130 acres, and 
make their own clothes and most of the 
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are employed in the internal economy, 
and in the labours belonging to their 
sex. This education is directed by the 
influence of the guod examples which 
they receive from their superior, and 
give to each other, without any emula- 
tion but that which proceeds from the 
desire of doing well, having neither re- 
wards nor punishments. Idleness is 
represented to them as the most danger- 
ous enemy to man ; and this is a max- 
im which they soon comprehend, be- 
cause all the produce of their labour ts 
employed in increasing their own com- 
forts. They are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with a little history and 
geography.* Religious instruction is 
particularly attended to. Most of the 
teachers are former pupils in the estab- 
lishment, assisted in their functions by 
the eldest of the present pupils, who, 
together with the directors, keep the 
books, and make the reports to the gov- 
ernment. Atthe age of fifteen, they 
may quit the house, and choose them- 
selves a profession ; but they still con- 
tinue their connection with the director, 
who pays for their apprenticeship oo 
account of the establishment.t The 
girls are put out to service in good fam- 
ilies, and keep up, until they are of age, 
@ correspondence with the director, a 
highly respectable man, and indeed 
their father; it is by this name that the 
teachers as well as the pupils call bim. 
The merit of baving brought back to 
its true destination, an establishment so 
interesting in its origin—a truly Chris- 
tian charity ; a great deal of simplicity, 
which does not exclude firmness of cha- 
racter ; great talents, and indefatigable 
activity, tempered by a patience which 
is proof against every trial, eminently 
distinguish the Rev. Mr. Wurker. 


® It seems thatnatural history is 
not included among the branches of instruction. 
To initiate children into the secrets of nature 
increase, their reverence for their Creator; 
and, for those who labour tn the fields, it ren- 
ders agriculture doubly interesting ; and con- 
sequently, tends to make them love the station 
which God has assigned them. Proofs of this 
truth, if it needed any, might be found at 
Hofeyl. 

At Hofeyl, they remain in the establish 
ment till the age of twenty-one ycars, serving 
their apprenticeshiv before they quit the sphere 
where the good results of their education may 


instraments which they use ; the girls bs the best 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN, TRANSLATED INTO PORTUGUESE. 


BY THE VISCOUNT DE 8A0O LOURENZO, 


"PuE nations of Europe have at dif- 
ferent periods maintained stations 
as diverse in the ranks of literature, as 
in the field of arms. Italy was the an- 
cient haunt of the muses, and the 
swarms of her earlier hive poured all 
their honey on the lips of their succes- 
sors. Spaio, the land of romance, gave 
fresh expression to enthusiasm, and ad- 
ded “‘ another hue” even “ unto the vio- 
let.” France triumphed on the oppo- 
site shore of poetry, and saw her sway 
almost universal. At a later period, 
Englaod held on the ascendant, and 
Germany, borrowing her light, now 
strives to shine alone. During the 
whole of this contest for litetary superi- 
ority, Portugal remained an unconcern- 
ed spectator. It should seem as if 
the complaint, which Camoens so pa- 
thetically poured forth of his country, 
bad clouded the spirit aod damped the 
ardour of all her later bards. 

Those sunshine smiles that fan the poet’s fires, 

She beams not, no, she chills his fancy’s bloom ; 
In ust of gold her sympathy expires, 
Shyoaded im harsh and apathetie gloom. 

Within these two years, however, 
there have been signs of change, and 
presagesof amendment. In 1817, a 
magnificent edition of the immortal 
production of the Portuguese Milton, 
issued from the Parisian press, at the 
coat of an individual of rank, a country- 
man, and enthusiastic admirer of the 
neglected bard. The publication be- 
fore us is the second attempt to arouse 
the energies of an hitherto inert peo- 
ple, and to point to literary glory as an 
“aim, a hope, and an achievement.” 
The work is professedly a lineal ver- 
sion of The Essay on Man, but con- 
tuins, in addition, a translation of 
Pope’s Messiah, and also of the 13th 
and 14th chapters of Isaiah, intermin- 
gled with several minor pieces, and an 
immense body of notes, forming at least 
five sixths of the volumes, which, besides 
some very interesting citations from 
many Portuguese poets, hardly known 


io England, even by name, comprehend 
selections of parallel passages from the 
literature of several nations. The book 
is printed in a very splendid form, each 
epistle having a corresponding illustra- 
tion, tastefully designed and beautifully 
engraved in the line manner; there is 
also a portrait of the Portuguese noble- 
man, and a very fascinating likeness of 
the bard of Twickenham, in which we 
recognise the soft expression of his eye, 
the feeble character of his frame, and his 
slender legs “enlarged with three pair 
of stockings.”* It is stated to be from 
a@ painting by Jervas ; and, in contem- 
plating the pensive features of the great 
subject of his pencil, we are reminded 
most forcibly of the verses addressed 
by the poet to the painter: 

Thou but preserv’st a face, and I a name. 

A century only bas passed away, and 
the colors of Jervas can hardly preserve 
a face, whilst envy and malignity strive 
to darken the fame, and “ spit their 
venom at the dust, of Pope.” 

The Portuguese translation of the 
Essay on Man is executed in blank 
verse, and, as well as the version of the 
Messiah, is generally faithful, spirited, 
and harmonious. 

The notes are by far the most curious 
part of the work, and contain an infi- 
nite variety of matter of every descrip- 
tion. Many of them are metaphysical, 
critical, and historical, besides some 
very acute political disquisitions, The 
criticisins oa English literature, as well 
as the passages quoted, display avery in- 
timate acquaintance with our poets,from 
Chaucer to Darwin. We can only af- 
ford room for one short extract from 
these annotations, which we translate, 
because it relates a very extraordinary 
fact of natural history, that we do not 
remember to have been mentioned be- 
fore. It forms part of a note on thee 
lines: | 
Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 
Heay'ns not his own, and worlds unknown befare ? 


* Johnson's Lift of Pope. 
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“Jn Brazil, where I (the Viscount 
himself attests the relation) am resident, 
and through a considerable portion of 
which I have travelled, there are many 
species of birds, numerous in their kind, 
whom instinct impels to this emigra- 
tion, which is not occasioned by the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, since as far as 
the thirteenth degree of southern lati- 
tude, where there isa vast number of 
birds of passage, there is no difference 
of climate, although there is a great 
difference of season, as respects the pro- 
duction of fruits; and we see these 
birds, like the wandering bordes of wild 
Tartars, change their abode when the 
putriment which is necessary to their ex- 
Istence becomes scarce. Even aquatic 
birds, which feed on fish, remove from 
one spot to another, whither the varia- 
tion in the currents of the sea or of riv- 
ers transports, at different periods of the 
year, a greater number of fish. 

“One fact which proves the power 
of instinct io brutes, and which I could 
not have credited, had I not myself ob- 
served it, is the following: The interi- 
or of the province Seara, is, like the 
other provinces of Brazil, stocked with 
farms for the breed of cows, sheep, and 
horses, and is situated on a soil subject 
to frequentdrought. ‘The herds, which 
during the summer are meagre, and ill- 
fed on grass scorched even to blackness 
by the intense heat of the sun, look for- 
ward to the rainy season, which regu- 
larly commences in those quarters in 


December, or January, the dry and ni 
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withered herhage becoming on a sudden 
green and flourishing. No sooner do 
the berds perceive from their exhausted 
region, the electric fluid dart in the op- 
posite horizon, than, aware that the 
early showers descend amidst thuoder 
and lightoing, they put themselves in 
motion towards the part where they saw 
the atmosphere illumined. They trav- 
erse mountains, rivers, and deserts, in 
order to reach the succulent pasture, 
which they are certain of finding in that 
spot: at length they luxuriate on the 
first shoots of the rising grass, but as 
soon as they behold the lightning also 
sparkle in the horizon of their native 
plains, they return to drink in the 
streams, and to feed on the suil where 
they first drew the light of day; _per- 
forming in this manner journeys of six- 
ty, eighty, and often of an hundred 
leagues without guide or compass. 
How many marks of consciousness are 
manifest in these facts! The notion 
and idea of their own unpleasant situa- 
tion; the hope ofa better; the certain- 
ty of reaching the land of plenty, by 
following the gleam of lightning, the 
agent of rain ; the change of place, with 
the view of deriving the benefit which 
the fertility of these plains offers; and 
the natural impression of fondness for 
their native spot, to which the herds 
yield, when they return to it in its re- 
nascent state, braving the claws of the 
ounce and the tiger, the precipices of 
the road, and the floods of the mighty 
rivers.” 


ES 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


WO neat little volumes under this 
title, have appeared, aod monthly 
numbers in succession are announced. 
As specimens of the work we select 
afew extracts. 
GEORGE I. 

During the siege of fort St. Phillip, a 
young lieutenant of marines was so un- 
fortunate as to lose both his legs by a 
chain shot. In this miserable and help- 
less condition he was conveyed to Eng- 
Jand, anda memorial of his case presen- 
ted to ao honourable board; but 
-othiog more than half-nay could be 


obtained. Major Manson had the 
poor lieutenant conveyed to court, on a 
public day in his uniform ; where post- 
ed in the anti-room, and supported by 
two of bis brother officers, he cried out 
as the king was passing to the drawing- 
room, “ Behold, great sire, a man who 
refuses to bend his knee to you ; he has 
lost both in your service.” The king 
struck no less by the singularity of his 
address, than by the melancholy object 
before him, stopped and hastily deman- 
ded what had been done for him. 
‘“‘Half-pay,” replied the lieutenant, 
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“and please your majesty.”  « Fye, 
fye on’t,” said the king, shaking his 
head; “but let me see you again next 
levee day.” The lieutenant did not 
fail to appear, when he received from 
the immediate hands of the king a pres- 
eat of 500 pounds and an annuity of 
200 a year for life. 


ORIGIN OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
It will to some appear singular that 


the Slave Trade should have originated 


in an act of humanity; yet such was 
the fact, and it exhibits an instance of 
one of the best and most humzne men 
being guilty of cruelty, when bis mind 
was under the influence of prejudice. 
Barthelemi de las Casas, the bishop of 
Chiapa, in Peru, witnessing the dread- 
ful cruelty of the Spaniards to the In- 
dians, exerted all his eloquence to _pre- 


vent it. He returned to Spain, and - 


pleading the cause of the Indians before 
the Emperor Charles V. in person, sug- 
gested that their place as labourers 
might be supplied by the negroes from 
Africa, who were theo considered as 
beings under the proscription of ‘their 
Maker, and fit only for beasts of burden. 
The Emperor, overcome by his forci- 
ble representations, made several regu- 
lations in favour of the Indians; but it 
was not until the slavery of the African 
Negroes was substituted, that the Amer- 
ican Indians were freed from the cruel- 
ty of the Spaniards. 


THE MIMIC RECLAIMED. 

A generous act, or an act of humani- 
ty, will sometimes operate most forcibly 
oo the minds of those who might not be 
expected to feel its influence. A com- 
edian, of the name of Griffin, celebra- 
ted for his talents as a mimic, was em- 
ployed by a comic author to imitate the 
personal peculiarities of the celebrated 
Dr. Woodward, whom he intended to 
be introduced on the stage as Dr. Fos- 
sile,in Three Hours after Marriage. 
The mimic, dressed as a countryman, 
waited on the doctor with along cata- 
Jogue of complaints with which he said 
his wife was afflicted. The physician 
heard with amazement, diseases and 
pains of the most opposite nature, re- 
peated and redoubled on the wretched 
patient. The actor having thus detained 
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the doctor until he thought himself com- 
pletely master of his errand, presented 
him with a guinea ashis fee, ‘ Put 
up your money, poor fellow,” cried the 
doctor, “ thou bast need of all thy cash, 
and all thy patience too, with such a 
bundle of diseases tied to thy back.” 
The mimic returned to his employer, 
who was in raptnres at his success, until 
he told him that he would sooner die, 
than prostitute his talents to render 
such genuine humanity food for the di- 
version of the public. 


SCIENTIFIC SAGACITY. 

In the winter of 1790, as a number 
of boys were skating on a lake in a re- 
mote part of Yorkshire, the ice happen- 
ed to break at a considerable distance 
from the shore,and one of them unfortu- 
nately fell in. Nohouse wasnear,where 
ropes or the assistance of more aged 
hands could be procured, and the boys 
were afraid to venture forward to save 
their struggling companion, from a nat- 
ural dread that where the ice had given 
Way, it might give way again, and in- 
volve more ofthem in jeopardy. Io 
this alarming emergency, one of them, 
of more sagacity than the rest, sugges- 
ted an expedient, which for its scientific 
conception, would have done bonour to 
the boyhood of a Watt or an Archim- 
edes. He might probably remember 
having seen, that while a plank placed 
perpendicularly oo thin ice will burst 
through, the same plank, if laid 
horizontally along the ice, will be firm- 
ly borne, and afford even a safe footing; 
and applying with great ingenuity and 
presence of mind, the obvious priaciple 
of this difference to the danger before 
them, he proposed to his companions 
that they should lay themselves flat 
along the ice, in a line one behind ao- 
other, and each push forward the boy 
before him, till they reached the hole 
where their playmate was still plunging, 
heroically voluateering to be himself the 
firstin the chain. The plan was in- 
stantly adopted, and to the great joy of 
the boys, and their gallant leader, they 
succeeded in rescuing their companion 
from a watery grave, at a moment when, 
overcome by terror andexertion, he was 
unoble to make another effort to save 
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himself. Reader excuse a tear of grat- 
itude. The name of the boy saved 
was—Revusen Percy. 


PATRICK HENRY. 

Whea Patrick Heary, who gave the 
first impulse to the ball of the American 
Revolution, introduced his celebrated 
resolution on the stamp act into the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia (May 
1765), he exclaimed, when descanting 
on the tyranny of the obnoxious act, 
‘‘Casar had bis Brutus; Charles the 
First bis Cromwell; aod George the 
Third—"(“* Treason,” cried the speak- 
er; ‘treason, treason,” echoed from 
every part of the house. It was one of 
those trying moments which are decisive 
of character, Henry faultered not for 
ao instant ; but rising to a loftier atti- 
tude, and fixing on the speaker an eye 
flashing with fire, continued, “ma 
profit by their example. If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.” 


NAVAL ORATORY. 

Admiral Blake, when a captain was 
seat with a small squadron to the West 
lodies on a secret expedition against 
the Spanish settlements. Io an en- 
gagement one of his ships blew up, 
which damped the spirits of his crew ; 
but Blake, who was not to be subdued 
by one unsuccessful occurrence, called 
outtohis men, ‘Well, my lads, you have 
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seen an English ship blown up; and 
now let's see what figure a Spanish 
one will make in the same situation.” 
This well-timed harangue raised their 
spirits immediately, and ic less then an 
hour he set his antagonist on fire. 
“There, my lads,” said he, “ I knew we 
should bave our revenge soon.” 


SLEEPERS REPROVED. 

A methodist preacher once observing 
that several of bis congregation had fal- 
len asleep, suddenly exclaimed with a 
loud voice, “ A fire ! a fire!” “* Where! 
where !* cried bis auditors, whom he 
bad roused from their slumbers. “Ia 
hell ;” added the preacher: ‘ for those 
who sleep under the ministry of the ho- 
ly gospel.” 

Another preacher, of a different per- 
suasion, more remarkable for drowsy 
preachers, finding himself in the same 
unpleasant situation with his auditors, 
or,moreliterally speaking,dormilory,sud- 
deoly stopped in his discourse, and d- 
dressing himself in a whispering tone to 
a namber of noisy children in the galle- 
ry, “ Silence, silence, children,” said he ; 
“if you keep up such a noise, you will 
awake all the old folks below.” 


Upon the whole, these are entertain- 
ing books for the grown up lovers of 
anecdotes, and excellent presents for 
children. 


—— 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1820. 


CANOVA, THE SCULPTOR. 


V7 HWNHIS celebrated artist was born in 

M the year 1751, in the village of 
Possagno, in the Venetian States. He 
very early evinced a genius for the art 
in which he bas since become so dis- 
tinguished. When only twelve years 
of age, he modelled a lion in butter, 
and sent it to the table of the rich Sig- 
nior Falieri, who was a liberal en- 
courager of the young artist's rising tal- 
ent. At the age of seventeen, Canova 
executed a Eurydice, half the size of 
life. He then left his instructor, a 
sculptor of Bassano, and went to study 
at the Venetian Academy of Fine Arts, 
where he obtained several prizes. Ino 


1779, the Venetian senate expressed 
their approval of the talent he displayed 
in a groupe of Dedalus and Icarus, by ° 
presenting him with the sum of 300 
ducats, and sending him to finish his 
studies in Rome. He first distinguish- 
ed bimself in that capital by bis These- 
us seated on the vanquished Minotaur, 
which bas been very well engraved by 
Morgheo. A groupe of Cupid and 
Psyche was the first production which 
afforded an ideaof the originality of Ca- 
nova’s taste in the expression of the 
softer affections. This was followed 
in close succession by the groupe of 
Venus and Adonis; the Mausoleum 
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of Clement XITTI., erected in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome; the figure of 
Psyche holding a butterfly between ber 
fingers ; the penitent Magdalen, one of 
bis chefs-d’ceuvre, now in the posses- 
sion of M. Sommariva, at Paris; and 
the statue of Hebe. After this period, 
Canova also devoted his talents to sub- 
jects of a very different style, of which 
his two Pugilists (Kreugas and Damo- 

xenus), are the most successful exam- 

pies. M. Quatremere de Quincy says, 
speaking of the Kreugas: ‘“ Every 
thing is grandly expressed ; the style is 
broad and full; there is nothing mean, 
nothing borrowed ; it is all ease, even 

to the execution."—Among the works 
which he afterwards executed,one of the 
most remarkable is, another groupe of 
Cupid and Psyche. In 1798, Canova 

left Italy, to accompany Prince Rez- 
Zunico on a journey through Prussia. 

On his return to Rome, he executed 

his Perseus holding the head of Medu- 

sa, which has been said to equal the 
Apollo Belvidere, at least as far as re- 

a execution and beauty of form. 
e Pope purchased it to fill the place 

of the Apollo in the museum of theVat- 
ican, and appointed the artist Inspec- 
tor-General of the Fine Arts at Rome. 

Canova shortly after produced a com- 

panion to the Perseus in the statue of 

. Mars Pacificator ; when Pope Pius 
VITI., in token of bis approbation, cre- 

ated him a Roman Knight, and, with 

his own hands, presented to him the in- 

signia of the order. About this peri- 

od, he received an invitation from Na- 

poleon, to visit Paris, for the purpose 

of executing bis bust; but he refused 

fo comply, until the Pope, who happen- 

ed at that time to be in France, sent 

his mandate to that effect, which was 

instantly obeyed by Canova. On being 

asked by Napoleon why he had not at- 

tended to bis summons, Canova re- 

plied that it was not his duty to obey 

the commands of any but his own sov- 

ereign. He was received in France 
witb the most flattering roarks of dis- 

tinction and was appointed one of the 
associates of the Institute. After com- 
pleting the bust of Napoleon, intended 
for a colossal statue, which as a whole 
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proved but mediocre, he returned to 
Rome, at the expiration of the same 
year. ‘The Parisian critics said of this 
statue that it was very great, without 
producing a great effect. PerhapsCano- 
va’s failure in this figure may be attri- 
buted to the little pleasure with which 
he appeared to undertake it, and his 
eagerness to return to Italy. Bonae 
parte observing his impatientce, temark- 
ed that there were some fine works of 
art in Paris, to the examination of 
which some short time he thought 
might be well devoted. ‘ I have seen 
them all before,” was the laconic reply 
of Canova. The statue remained for 
a long time covered with a curtain in 
the museum, but was aguin exhibited 
on Napoleon’s return from Elba in 
1814, when a mould was taken from it, 
and it was multiplied in all the cast- 
shops in Paris, and it is now once 
more doomed to obscurity. In 1815, 
when the allied powers reclaimed the 
monuments of art collected in the 
Louvre, Canova was appointed by the 
Pope to superintend the removal of 
those which had formerly adorned the 
city of Rome. He consequently re- 
paired to Paris, under the title of Am- 
bassador from the Pope, and was there 
commissioned to execute the statue of 
the Emperor Alexander, which was to 
be placed in the palace of the senate at 
St. Petersburgh. From Paris he pro- 
ceeded to London, principally for the 
purpose of examining the remains of 
the temple of Minerva which the Earl 
of Elgin bad brought from Athens. 
There he was received with every mark 
ofattention by the most distinguished’ 
individuals in the country, and his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent pre- 
sented him with a magnificent snuff- 
box set with diamonds. During Ca- 
nova’s residence in London, he went to 
see the statue of his present Majesty, by 
Chantry, which stands in the Council- 
room at Guildhall. In the same room 
hangs a large picture, by Northcote, 
representing the Death of Watt Tyler. 
The picture caught Canova’s attention, 
and be exclaimed, ‘this is the finest 
modern historical picture I have ever 
seen! pray who is the artist, I must 
become acquainted, swith chim.” c He 
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accordingly waited on Mr. Northcote a 
day or two after, when the latter gen- 
tleman had an opportunity of returning 
the compliment by relating the follow- 
ing anecdote: When Northcote was in 
Venice in the winter of 1779 he went 
to see the pictures in one of the palaces, 
and observed on the staircase a marble 
groupe of modern sculpture, the extra- 
ordinary excellence of which astonished 
him. He immediately turned and ex- 
pressed his admiration of it to Mr. 
Prince Hoare, by whom be was accom- 
panied. He enquired what sculptor 
could have produced so exquisite a 
work, and received for answer, that it 
was the performance of a young man 
of that city, named Canova, who was 
considered a promising genius. Cano- 
va had been some time in England be- 
fore he saw the new Waterloo Bridge ; 
and when he accidentally passed by it 
he expressed his regret at not haviog 
sooner had an opportunity of admiring. 
what he regarded as. one ofthe greatest 
curiosities this country possesses; he 
declared it to be unquestionably the 
finest bridge in Europe. During his 
short visit to this country, be obtained 
such a vast number of commissions, 
that he is said to despair of ever being 
able to fulfil them. Several specimens 
of his talent are already in this country, 
end a Venus, in the possession of the 
Marquese of Lansdowne, may, perhaps, 
be reckoned among the most success- 
ful of his works. On his return to 
Italy, he was commissioned by the 
Pope to restore to their former situa- 
tions the works of art which had just ar- 
rived from Paris. 

On his arrival he was received with 
every honour. The academy of St. 
Luca went in a body to meet him, and 
the Pope, at.a solemn audience, on the 
5tb of January, 1816, delivered to him, 
with bis own hands, a paper, announ- 
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cing the enrolement of his name in the 
book of the capitol. He was shortly 
after created Marchese d’Ischia, with a 
pension of 3,000 Roman crowns. Ca- 
nova bas occasionally turned his atten- 
tion to the study of painting, and he 
executed several pictures, one of which 
has been sapaaved ; the subject is a 
Venus reclining on a Couch and hold- 
ing a Mirror. He bas also painted a 
portrait of himself. Among his bas- 
rekefs, perhaps the most remarkable is 
that representing the city of Padua, un- 
der the form of a female. Canova’s 
genius has been fostered by the writings 
of the ancient authors. It is bis con- 
stant practice to have some one to reed 
to him while he is occupied in the exe- 
cution of his works. The characteris- 
tics of his style of sculpture are origioal- 
ity, facility, aod fertility of execution. 
Among his most celebrated works may 
be reckoned, a Statue of Napoleon's 
Mother, in the character of Agrippina = 
a Venus rising from the Bath ; a Statue 
of the Princess Borghese, balf draped, 
reclining on a couch, witb ber head 
resting oo one hand, and an apple ia 
the other; the bust of Pope Pius VIL; 
the bust of Emperor Francis II.; and 
a@ monument to the memory of his 
friend Valputo, an engraver. Canova 
has been blamed by some critics for en- 
deavouring to impart to his statues an 
air of reality, and of heighening their 
resemblance to nature by artificial 
means unconnected with the province 
of sculpture; namely by colouring the 
eyes, lips, &c.; a practice quite uousual 
among modern sculptors. This, how- 
ever, be manages with so much delica- 
cy, that it is scarcely perceptible, and if 
it do not, as many maintain, impart an 
additional charm to the statue, it is at 
least certain that Canova never suffers 
the colouring to obtrude soas to be- 
come offensive to the eye. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


: From the Quarterly Journal of Literature, &o. 
SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF THE SPIDER, &c. 


By Capt. 
Des of ascertaining. the 


natural food of the scorpion, I 
enclosed one 4 of an inch long, in a 


Begaeld. 
wide-mouthed phial, together with one 


of those large spiders so common in the 
West Indies, and closed it. with a cork. 
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perforated by a quill, for the admission 
of air; the insects seemed carefully 
to avoid each other, retiring to opposite 
sides of the bottle, which was placed 
horizontally. By giving it a gradual 
jeclination, the scorpion was forced in 
contact with the spider, when a sharp 
encounter took place,the latter receiving 
repeated stings from his venomous ad- 
versary, apparently without'the least in- 
jury, and with bis web, soon lashed the 
scorpion’s tail to his back, subsequently 
securing his claws and legs with the 
same materials. In this state I left 
them some time, io order to observe 
what effect would be produced on the 
spider by the wounds he had received. 
On my retara, however, I was disap- 
pointed, the ants having entered, and 
destroyed them both. 

In the West Indies I have frequently 
witnessed crowds of these little insects 
destroying the spider or cockroach ; as 
soon as he is despatched, they convey 
him to their nest. I have frequently 
seen them drag their prey perpendicu- 
larty up the wall, and although the 
weight would overcome their united ef- 
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forts and fall to the ground perhaps 
twenty times in succession, yet, by un- 
remitting perseverance, and the aid of 
reinforcement, they always sucoeeded, 

A struggle of this description once 
amused the officers for nearly half an 
hour: a large centipede entered the 
gun-room, surrounded by an immense 
concourse of ants; the deck for four. 
er five feet around was covered with 
them, his body and limbs were encrust- 
ed with his litiputian enemies, and al- 
though thousands were destroyed in his. 
efforts to escape, they ultimately carried 
bim in triumph to their dwelling. 

In the woods near Sierra Leone, I. 
bave several times seen entire skele- 
tons of the snake beautifully dissected 
by these minute anatomists, 

From these circumstances, it would 
appear, that ants are a considerable 
check to the increaseof those venomous 
reptiles, so troublesome in the torrid 
zone; their iadustry, perseverance, 
courage, and numerical force, seem to 
strengthen the conjeeture ; in that case, 
they amply remunerate us for their own 
depredations. 


———~——_—_—a__EEEEE:E:EEZ{:{:::[{*X{*{*7][{={[T—=[{=[_>=—_—>—————————————————————— 
From the Literary Gazette. 
ANECDOTE OF GENERAL THEODORE REDING 
VON BIBEREGG, 
Commanding the Swiss troops in the service of Spain. 
(Extracted from the Journal of a German Officer in the Spanish Service at the Battle ef Baylen.) 


{ CANNOT refrain (says the officer)from 
relating an anecdote, which throws 
such a pleasing light on the character 
of the immortal Don Theodore Rediog, 
a map who by his iotrepidity, personal 
valour, and sound judgment in the mil- 
itary art, greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of thatday. On the evening be- 
fore the battle, several dragoons of one 
of our most distant pickets of cavalry 
brought bound into the camp, about 
twenty Andalusian peasants, who were 
cooducting a number of mules and 
asses loaded with water, by a secret 
roed to the Freoch, when they were 
seized by our people, The heat was 
80 excessive, that persons of eighty 
years of age remembered nothing equal 
to it. The peasants trembling awaited 
their sentence before the General’s tent, 
well knowing that death was the conse- 


quence of their crime. At last the 
Commander appeared. Curiosity hed 
drawn together some young officers, to 
whom Reding said, * Gentlemen, form 
a circle. These men (continued he ad- 
dressing us with great seriousness), 
were conveying to the enemy, who are, 
we know, suffering for want of water, 
that necessary article ; now determine 
their punishment—I will collect your 
votes.” ‘ The gallows, according to | 
the laws of war,” said the ficst, the sece 

ond, and the third. The peasants turn- 
ed pale. Some voted for shooting them; 
the most compassionate for drawing 
lots, and punishing every fifth map, 
*‘ But do not let us,” said the General, 
“ decide too hastily in a case of such 
importance ; which of you, gentlemen, 
can know how many of us may survive 
to-morrow 2. What induced: you 
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(turning te the peasants) to act in this 
manner 2 You ought to contribute to 
our auccess ;—you, whose interest it Is 
to do the French all possible harm, even 
you bring provisions to the enemy's 
eamp !" : 

‘General, we have done wrong (said 
one of the peasants) but have some ex- 
cuse to offer. Our huts and our corn 
were a prey to the flames. We are all 
fathers of families, asd no prospect 
but starvation remained to us for the 
approaching winter. We knew very 
well that the French paid two reals for 
a glass of water,—with this money we 
hoped to relieve ourselves from want. 
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Our gons are here in the army, and we 
also are prepared to die fighting for our 
country. A part of this very money 
was intended for powder, as We are 


‘too poor to procure our ammunition, 


as is required of us.” ‘Tears sparkled 
ia the eyes of the hero. He went into 
his tent, eame out with a purse in hie 
hand, and gave every peasant a piece 
of gold worth five ducats, saying, “ Di- 
vide the water among your countrymen, 
and leave the French to me ; to-mor- 
row they will bave something to drink.” 
He would not stop to receive their 
thanks, but immediately after this noble 
action withdrew. 


PRESENT STATE OF ROME. 
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From La Belle Assemblee, Jan. 1820. 
ITALY, &C. YROM THE FRENCH OF W. CHATEAUVIEUX. 


This volurpe is written in a series af letters,cach agree- 
ably diversified and descriptive, but each having the 
main subject in view. The translator has done ain- 
ple justice to the work. 

ROME. 

ii is probable that we are arrived at 

that period of history, when this 
queen of cities will lose ber splendour, 
and preserve nothing more than the 
glory of a name, which, in the lapse of 
ages, will never be forgotten. In Rome, 
as witbin the walls of Volterra, will be 
seen only an immense assemblage of 
monuments, palaces, and ruins of all 
ages ; under the porticoes will then ve- 
getate the shepherds, the goatherds, and 
the husbandmen. The grotto of 

Evander will then no longer be sought 

for, he will seem to live again to be the 

king of this rustic people. Thus will 
terminate the history of Rome ; long 
will she bave survived her rivals, but 
like Atbens and Persepotis, she will un- 
derge the fate of every thing raised by 
-the hand of man, she will be destroyed. 

The marks of ruin, produced by the 

ravages of time, are every where im- 

sees in Rome. As there are more 
ouses than inhabitants, no one thinks 

of repairing that in which he tives; 
when it falls into decay he changes it 
for another ; he never thinks of repair- 
ing his gate, his roof, or his stair-case ; 
they break, fall down, aud remain on 
the spot where chance has thrown them. 


Thus a great many convents appear 
only beaps of rubbish ; many palaces 
are no longer habitable, aad have pot 
even a porter to guard them, This 
universal abandonment, this Tartar 
population which fills the streets, the 
flocks which overrun them, end the gen- 
eral appearance already exhibit the 
character of decay and destruction. * * 


On the other side of the Tiber, to- 
wards St. Peter’s church and the gate 
Angelica, I passed through streets en- 
tirely deserted, and where no other in- 
habitants remained but the shepherds, 
who came thither to pass the night, 
though they even found them but a 
dangerous refuge. All the environs of 
the Vatican are also abandoned to the 
shepherds: I was particularly struck 
with this loneliness in going, at break 
of day, to St. Peter’s church. The 3un 
was rising just at the moment of my 
arrival, the gates of the temple were 
still shut, a profound and universal 
stillness prevailed; I heard only the 
distant sound of the belts of the flocks 
which were returning to the fields. The 
obelisk rested of its brazen base, and 
the two fountains ejected. their unceas- 
ing streams. Neither passengers nor 
travellers crowded the pave, and I ar- 
rived at the vestibule without having 
met a single human being. ‘The fresh- 
ness of the, morning, and, the. tints of 
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Aurora threw an inexpressible sweet- 
ness over this divine solitude. I con- 
templated at once, the temple, the por- 
ticos, and the heavens; and, for the 
first time my soul was impressed with 
the august ceremonies of nature when 
she gives and when she withdraws the 
hight of day. 


At length the church doors were — 


opened,and the bells solemnly proclain- 
ed the beginning of day. But this 4n- 
gelus in vain called the Christians to 
prayer; none came to implore the 
blessing of heaven. Alas! this tem- 
ple, the most beautilul homage that the 
world has rendered to the true God; 
this temple is already in a state of soli- 
tuce ; the grass grows in its courts, and 
its sides are covered with moss. 

Having lifted up the curtain which 
covers the gate of the church, I found 
myself at the entrance of that monument 
which every where excites veneration. 
J proceeded under the domes and 
reached the altar; a few wax tapers 
were still burning, but the odour of in- 
cense was pot perceived....it is no longer 
burned there. 

A solitary female, an old inhabitant 
of the temple, approached me, and ask- 
ed alms, which she had se.dom the 
chance of receiving. ‘The noise of my 
steps alone interrupted the silence of 
this sanctuary. The dead repose un- 
disturbed in their tombs, but the living 
no longer come near them. In vain 
the walls display the wonders of art ; 
_ there are no eyes to bebold them ; in 
vain the seven altars expect prayers and 
sacrifice; in these days of mourning, 
the sacrifice is to desert them. 

Struck by the religious solitude 
which surrounded me, I stopped near 
the altar; I was seated on the steps of 
a confessional, and involuntarily repeat- 
ed there words of Abner, Que les temps 
sont changés,when a slight noise arrested 
my attention ; [ turned round and per- 
ceived an aged priest, who was come 
still to pour out his prayers at the feet of 
the Almighty. He also saw me, and 
approached me: he was advanced in 
years; bis dress shewed that he was 
poos, and that he resided in the country, 
for his shoes were covered with dust ; 
he sat down by me, but hesitated to 
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speak ; perceiving bis intention I ad- 
dressed him first ; this temple, said I, 
in Italian, is very magnificent ; yes, 
answered he, but fortunately it was 
built in former times,—it could not 
have been built at the present period ; 
no, I replied, I am of your opinion. 


POMPETA. 


I took the road to Portici, and T did 
not stop until I arrived at Pompeia, 
where I spent the remainder of the day. 
I will not repeat to you what has been 
80 well said, on the unexpected impres- 
sions produced on seeing these beauti- 
ful remains of antiquity. The ashes 
have kept them in perfect preservation, 
and they appeared to want only inhab- 
itants. I shall merely add, that, within 
the last four years, the digging bas been 
much extended. They have discover- 
ed an entire new quarter, the buildings 
in which being much ornamented, indi- 
cate the residence of ricber proprietors 
tan those of the houses previously dis- 
covered. They have found a second 
gate ofthe city. With a few years 
more labour, Pompeia will rise com- 
pletely from the tomb, in which it bas 
been burned so many ages. 

‘There are no ruins in Italy, nor, 
probably, in the world, which excite so 
much interest as those of Pompeia, for 
there is nothing conjectural in what we 
see there : the imagination bas nothing 
to fill up, and nothing tosuppose. Ev- 
ery thing remains there as the Romans 
lelt it; every thing indicates their hab- 
its. We live with them, we use their 
furniture, we eat at their tables, we 
view their drawings, we read their mans 
uscripts, The time which has elapsed 
since the day when Pliny met his death 
there, seems to be lost, and it might 
have been yesterday. 

I remained a long while lodking at 
the workmen, who were digging. They 
had just gotten into the inside of a 
house, and every stroke of the spade 
made a discovery. I kyow nothing 
likely to excite so lively an interest as 
the digging in such a celebrated spot. 
Expectation and curiosity equally affect 
us, The imagination is excited by the 
historical recollections, at this instant, 
called forth. ‘The eyes are tnvoluntari- 
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ly fixed on the trowel with which the 
workman cautiously removes the ashes, 
for fear of breaking the articles which 
he may chance to expose. 

I was immoveably fixed near these 
labourers : they threw shovels full of 
ashes into wheel-barrows, They dis- 
covered a wall ; it was painted io fres- 
co, beautiful arabesques gradually ap- 
peered. May not these medallions 
explain some of the secrets of antiqui- 
ty ? But our expectation, ia this in- 
stance, was disappointed : they repre- 
sented only bacchants and cupids. 

The work went on: in emptying a 
room of the ashes with which it was 
filled, we came to the lower part of it 
and the precautions were increased, as 
they expected to find furniture and 
some valuable articles. The trowel 
touched a hard and resisting body. 
The workmao removed the ashivs very 
slowly, and he perceived a bronze orna- 
ment. Beautiful carved leaves rose 
from the ground; they adhered to 
branches, having fruit upon them, which 
were oranges. The stem of the tree 
rested in a vase of the same metal; it 
served as a pedestal: this bronze, of 
an elegant form, was only a candelabra, 
in the fruit of which were inserted sock- 
ets, which diffused around the light of 
twenty lamps. Art has produced no- 
thing more natural, or more graceful, 
than this candelabra, whose reappear- 
ance I witnessed after two thousand 
years, as clean and as polished as when 
it first came out of the hands of the 
workmen. 

On the side of this bronze, and on 
the same pedestal, was a bust of Marius; 
I was gratified at being present at dis- 
coveries of so much interest ; but night 
puta stop to the work; the workmen, 
as well as the antiquarians, went away, 
aod I followed them with regret. Io 
this short time I could not help think- 
ing, bow one might pass a whole life in 
these places without experiencing a mo- 
ment’s fatigue or ennut. 

DARKNESS OF HISTORY CONCERNING 
GIGANTIC PRODUCTIONS. 

At what period of history, at what 

age of the world, must we fix the 


epoch of the existence of those up- 
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known, but astonishing nations who 
built, in Italy, Cyclopean walls, while 
in Africa they raised the pyramids of 
Gize and the avenue of the Sphinx ? 
History is silent, and gives us no infor- 
mation respecting the miracles of that 
age, whose monuments confound our 
reason, and almost our imagination, for 
they appear above human power. No- 
thing io nature has, to this day,explain- 
ed the singular mysteries of this monu- 
ental civilization; a civilization so 
great as still to astonish the warld by 
its ruins, so religious as to have raised 
colossi for the altars of its gods, and 
mountaias for the tombs of its dead. 


How is it that all the traces have 
been lost of that race of giants who had 
mammoths for their domestic animals, 
and who constructed their ramparts 
with rocks? The ruins which they 
have left us, astonish us the more, be- 
cause we cannot conceive that genius of 
the ages which presided at their birth. 
It is a world, the secret of which has 
never reached us, and with respect 
to which we can do nothing, but 
remain mute before those august monu-— 
ments, which time has preserved by 
placing them in wildernesses. 


Nature in our days, does not seem 
to have strength sufficient to destroy 
these ruins ; they are so massive, and 
the earth has been so long accustomed 
to support them, that they seem even 
like a work of the creation. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON ROME. 


Antiquity presents Rome to us great 
and noble above all other cities; but 
modern ages exhibit it uoder an aspect 
still more august. The throne of its 
earthly glory has been broken down, for 
it was the will of God to raise his altars 
amidst its ruins aod desolations. He 
bas depopulated the country surround- 
ing this sanctuary, with a scourge which 
unceasingly carries death with it,as if to 
teach Christians, that it is not the de- 
lights of this world which are promised 
them, but the hope of that which begins 
beyond thegrave. A holy resignation, 
therefore, involuntarily affects the soul 
on entering the temples of Rome. The 
spirit of God alone resides in them at 
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this time, for religious ceremonies are 
there no longer celebrated : and this 
noble solitude inspires a respect, per- 
haps, more sacred, and a sost of regret, 
which render divine worship, in these 
temples, still more solemn. 

RUINED PALACES AT FERRARA. 

I went into some of these places, 
struck with the beauty of the architec- 
ture : there were neither doors, win- 
dows, or furniture ; but their stair-cases, 
their sculpture, and their colonades, 
still remained. Ivy, with its foliage, 
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had tapestried the sides of the walls ; 
it had crept to the top of the building, 
and, like the convolvulus,had surround- 
ed the pilasters of the ballustrade, which 
ornamented the top. On the terraces 
with which these palaces were crowned, 
some jasmines and pomegranate, left in 
vases, had, from time and neglect,spread 
about their branches ; they hung down, 
full of flowers, on the marble cornices, 
the former decorations of these ruined 
palaces. 
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From the Monthly Magazines, February 1820. 


ANECDOTES. 
ad HY did Adam bite the ap- 


ple 2” said a school-master 
to a country boy. ‘* Because he had 
no koile,” said the boy. 


One of the Paris opposition papers 
has revived the following anecdote.— 
“A minister is sick. His colleague 
M. P. to induce him to take the medi- 
cine presented by the physician, said, 
« Take it, I intreat you: Pll be banged 
if it does not do you good.” “ Take 
it,” added the doctor, ‘* after the assu- 
sance that Monsieur has given you, you 
may be convinced that, one way or 
ether, the remedy must have a good ef- 
fect.” 


TRAVELS OF THE PERSIAN PRINCE, 
MIRZA ABOUL-TALEB-KHAN. 
(Reviewed frem a French Journal.) 
Tus Persian Prince, whose por- 
trait still decorates the priat-shops 
of the Boulevards, excited extraordina- 
ry interest daring this late visit to Pa- 
ris. Onr ladies were all anxtous to 
gain introductions to him, and they 
would have thought him the most 
charrmoing Ambassador in the world, 
could he have been prevailed on to bring 
his Fair Circassian to the Opera. It 
appears, however, that he visited Bu- 
on a former occasion. - About 
twenty years ago, having unexpectedly 
forfeited the favour of the Persian 
Court, be set out on his travvels, as it 


were, by way ofrevenge. Prince Mir- 

za had been betrothed to the niece of a 

Nabab ; he had been appointed to the 

office of aumtldar, which signifies su- 

perintendant of direct and indirect tax- 

es ; finally, he had been created a gen- 

eral, for in Asia, the art of levying taxes 

is very much like the art of war; and- 
in a great victory he had bad the hon- - 
or to killa Rajah. In spite of all these 
titles to public esteem, he was hurled — 
from his exalted rank ; but, instead of 
retiring to the country, or writing for 
the opposition Journals, as our disgrac- 
ed European statesmen do, he bade 
adieu to the banks of the Ganges, and 
embarked on board of a European ves- 
sel, without caring whither he went ; 
and, as he himself says ;—‘ in the hope 
that some accident might put a period 
to his life and his sorrows.’ 

“‘ Prince Mirza arrived in Eogland. 
There he was enchanted by a thousand 
new objects. He forgot his political 
disasters, and ohserved and described 
every thing from Windsor Castle to 
the humblest cottage, from the English 
kitchen to the institution of the jury. 
England became his favourite country. 
However, the Oriental observer is far 
from approving all the customs of the 
three Kingdoms. The English, he 
says, have twelve vices or defects :— 
They are haughty, voluptuous, dull, 
indolent, cholerick, and vain; they are 
atheists, gourmands, speodthrifts, ego- 
tists, aod libertines ; and they affect a 
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sovereign contempt for the customs of 
other nations. But this condemnation 
is succeeded by an enumeration of the 
good qualities of the English; whieh 
are, hospitality, delicacy, piilanthropy, 
respect for their superiors, and above 
all, their profound respect for fashion. 
‘This arbitrary law obliges the mch to 
change every year, not only the form 
of their dress, but also their household 
furniture. A lady of taste would con- 
sider herself disgraced, if her drawing- 
room retained the same furniture for 
two years in succession. However, 
this extravagance encourages industry ; 
and the lower classes of the people may 
procure at a very cheap rate, those ar- 
ticles of which the rich are thus obliged 
to rid themselves, 

“The English ladies particularly ex- 
cite the admiration of the Persian Prince. 
He was enchanted with the beauty of 
their features, the elegance of their forms, 
and their graceful depertment: he 
styles them angles, celestial housis, tu- 
lins,and Damsine roses. He wrote 
Persian odes to the English fasbiona- 
bles, in which he compared them to the 
toba and the sudrah,—(no offence to 
the Sheik of Mecca,) and at length tbe 
poor Ambassador, the ci-devant aumil- 
dar, the ex-minister, and cisbanded 
general, so far lost bis senses, sa far for- 
got bis misfortunes and Mahomet, that 
he exclaims in one of his odes: ‘ Fill 
my cup witb the juice of the grape! I 
do not hesitate to forswear the religion 
of my fathers.” * * * # 

“‘ Judging from this poetical licence, 
it may naturally be supposed that ail 
the admiration of Prince Mirza was ex- 
hausted on England. When he arriv- 
ed io France, like an unhappy lover, 
he observed everything with chagrin and 
ill-humour. Perhaps some of bis con- 
demnations may be attributed to the 
effects of indigestion. Our fétes, be 
says, gave him the heart-ache ; our 
meat was always dried and burnt up ; 
we are, in his opinion, barbarians in the 
art of cookery. The English excel in 
the pleasures of the table. But our 
ladies, our fair Parisians, displeased the 
Ambassador almost as much as our 
dinners. He had before told us, that 
‘hey wanted the modesty and graceful 
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manners of the beauties of Britain ;— 
he now tells us, that they have the ha- 
bit of painting ; that their head-dres- 
ses resemble those of Indian dancers ; 
and that their short-waisted dresses give 
them the appearance of being hump- 
backed. He examined them closely, 
in the ball-room, the theatre, the public 
gardens ; but notone ever made the 
slightest impression on him; ‘ and 
yet, (he says,) I am naturally amor- 
ous, and easily captivated.” It was 


‘doubtless in consequence of these re- 


flections, that the Ambassador deemed 
it adviseable, on his second visit to 
France, to bring with him a Circassian 
Slave, and thus to travel with a frag- 
ment of his Harem. Had our ladies 
perused this impertinent book six months 
ago, they certainly would not have 
clapped so heartily whenever Prince 
Mirza-Aboul-Taleb-Khap appeared in 
public. To say the French ladies are 
hump-backed, and to compare the 
English ladies to the roses of Damas- 
cus; O, the abominable Persian ! 

« Afier such outrages, national hon- 
our compels us to close the book. We 
abandon the traveller to his fate :—he 
may visit the south of France and Ita- 
ly ;—-he may go to Constantinople,and 
relate his adventures to his good friends 
the Turks ;—in a word, he may finish 
his travels by passing through Mossoul, 
Bagdad, Bassora, and Bombay—we 
care nothing about him. Weare only 
sorry to be obliged to confess, that the 
narrative is instructive and entertaining ; 
that the translation is executed with ta- 
lent, and that the work has come to a 
second edition.” 


GUNPOWDER INFLAMED WITHOUT A 
SPARK. 

From experiments made in the la- 
boratory of the French Royal Institu- 
tion, it has been found that if gunpow- 
der be mixed with pulverized glass, 
felspar, and particularly with barder 
substances, it may be inflamed.by being 
struck violently on an aovil, though 
faced with copper, aed with a copper 
hammer. 

CHINESB EARTHQUAKE. 


A Pekin gazette, of May 2, 1817,+ 


contains an account, of anyearthquake 
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_ever produced no effect. 


which occurred in the preceding April, 
at Chang-Ruh, on the borders of the 
province of Szechuen, on the eastern 
frontier of China. About 11,000 
houses were thrown down, and more 
than 2800 persons killed. 


HUMAN ELECTRICITY. 

- Dr. Hartman of Francfort on the 
Oder, has published a statement, accord- 
ing to which h-is able to produce, at 
pleasure, an efflux of electrical matter 
from himself towards other persons. 
The crackling is to be heard, the sparks 
seen, aud the shocks felt. He has now, 
it is asserted, acquired this faculty to so 
bigh a degree, that it depends on his 
own pleasure to make a sperk issue 
from bis finger, or to draw it from ano- 
ther part of his body. All this is so 
strange thatit risks being classed with 
the reveries of animal magnetism. 


PREMATURE INTERMENTS, 

A melaacholy instance of the danger 
of precipitate interment lately took place 
m the city of Pau. A man who had 
been deaf and dumb from his birth,went 
Out to sup with a party of friends. Hav- 
ing druok a great quantity of brandy, he 
became alarmingly ill on his return 
home ; a physician was sent for who 
administered some potions, which bow- 
In a short 
time all signs of life ceased, the unfor- 
tunate man was supposed to be dead, 
and his funeral took place on the follow- 
ing afternoon, The funeral service was 
ended in the church, and the body was 
about to be conveyed to the burial 
gtouod, when a noise was heard in the 
coffin, accompanied by groans. ‘The 
terrified mourners immediately stopped; 
the coffin lid was opened, and with hor- 
ror they beheld the supposed corpse 
rise up. Medical aid was immediately 
procured, but it was too late : the cold 
and privation of air which the unfortu- 
nate man had endured while shut up in 
the coffin, together with the horrible 
sensations he experienced on his recov- 
ery,—all combined to deprive him final- 
ly of the life to which he had heen res- 
tored. He survived only a few hours. 
— Lit. Gaz. Feb. 1820. 
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LORD BYRON. 

The house of a poor shoe-maker of 
Venice having lately been burnt down, 
Lord Byron, who is at present residing 
in that city, bad the house rebuilt at bis 
own expense, and presented the shoe- 
maker with a sum of money, equivalent 
to the loss of tools, furniture, &c.— Ib. 

WOLVES. 

On the road to Mont d’Or, a troop 
of hungry wolves attacked three carriage 
drivers, one of whom was togn to pie- 
ces :—the other two escaped. The 
wolves destroyed the horses belonging 
to the carriages.— Jb. 

CURIOUS GALVANIC EXPERIMENT. 

If the hand is applied with a slight de- 
gree of friction tothe upper eye-lid in a 
darkened room, and the thumb thrust 
below the superciliary ridge, a vivid 
and bighly luminous circle will be visi- 
ble. To ensure success, the room must 
be perfectly dark, and the nail of the 
thumb turned towards the eye, a con- 
siderable pressure being employed on 
the upper lid while in the act of raising it. 

POLITENESS. 

Atone of the Gerinan battles, a regi- 
ment had orders not to grant quarter : 
and an unhappy enemy, wounded and 
disarmed, begged hard for his life from 
one of its officers. Touched with his 
situation, the other replied, “I pity 
your misfortune, and—ask any thing 
else but that, aud upon my honour I 
will grant your request :” 

NEW TRAVELLERS, 

The French Journals state that M. 
Noel de la Moriniere, who is about to 
proceed to Lapland, will be accompa- 
nied by his son, a young officer. 

Avother traveller, the Chevalier 
Gamba, is upon the point of departing 
for Asia and the banks of the Caspian 
Sea, to fulfil a mission interesting to the 
arts and sciences; he will be accompa- 
nied by his son, an officer of cavalry. 

Joseph Ritchie, Esq. who had been 
sent out by the British Government to 
make discoveries in the interior of Afri- 
ca, aod particularly to endeavour to - 
penetrate through the Great Desert to 
Tombuctoo, and from whose labours 
great additions to Geographical Science 
were expected, died lately at Moorzuk, 
about 400 miles from: Tripoli. 
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IMPORTANT INVENTIONS. 


Important invention in Hydraulics.... There 
isar present circulated io Paris, the prospec- 
tes of a new machine which, if we may be- 
lieve the authors, will overturn all our pres- 
ent x deci of hydraulics. They engage to 
supply a small portable steam engine, which 
will raise the water to the height of sixty 
feet, at the rate of fifteen quarts per minate. 
The machine will consume oo more than the 
value of one pennyworth of coals in an bour, 
to raise nine hundred quarts of water to this 
height. It will cost six hundred francs, and 
will last more than a hondred years. No 
payment is required till the engine has been 
tried, and given satisfaction : till it is fixed, 
and raises the water from the well to the 
roof of the house, which will thus be secured 
against fire. They offer, for progressive 
prices, machines which shall raise double, 
triple, deceple quantities of water, to dou- 
ble, triple, decuple heights, (i. e. 120, 180, or 
600 feet, and this io infinite progression. 

Newly invented Gun....A gun of an entire 
vovei construction, was exhibited a short 
time back in the gardens of York- House, 
before the Duke of York. It weighs less 
thaa the common musket, thoogh compoved 
of seven barrels; one is of the common 
Jeogth, and in the same position ; around it, 
at the breech, are the six others, of 
three inches in length night The simple act 
of cocking places each of the short barrels 
successively in complete connection with the 
long oue, and that of gps primes it; se 
that seven discharges may be effected in 30 
seconds. It is perfectly safe and accurate, 
every part being so guarded, as to prevent 
the possibility of danger, error, or impedi- 
ment, with great simplicity. 

Mr. Pontifexr’s Patent Apparatus for rais- 
ing Water by means of Fire...TLe tery limit- 

reading of many ingenious inventors of 
the present day, sedaces them into a belief 
that every thing that bas the air of originali- 
ty to them, mest be equally new to theis fel- 
low mortals ; a more extended view of the 
scientific literature of the last century would 
speedily correct this. mistake, and a very 
considerable saving of time aod expense 
woald oc ine peat ee opeceratone un- 
conscious present ms¢eives trom & pere- 
sal of Mr. P. & specification which contains 
little more than an imperfect description of 
that stupendous machine the steam-engine. 
The first application of fire to the raising of 
water is unquestionably due to the Marquis 
of Worcester, though it is probable that he 
merely employed the repellent force of 
steam of a high expansive power for that 


purpore. 
Captain Savary, who is the next candidate 
for the honour of this invention, constructed 


an engine in its effects precisely similar to 
the one of which Mr. Pontifex now claims 
the title of original inventor, and to which, 
indeed, Captain Savary’s engine is in many 
respects superior. The Marquis, as we have 
already observed, merely pet ti the re- 
‘pellent force of steam, and to this Savary 
added the pressure of the atmosphere, by 
which he filled up the vacaum produced 
‘from the condensation of the steam, after it 
had ceased to operate by its expansive force. 
hs a ben as ear gpl eg bas been 
opt r. Pontifex, whose ine ma 
be hus described geee =e 4 
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Two vessels made to fit air tight 
are péanected by what Mr. P. denominates 
@ suction pipe, the lower end of which is im- 
mersed ia the well from whence water is to 
be raised: steam is then admitted th 
twosmall branch pipes commenicating with 
the boiler, which ts again condensed by the 
admission of ajet of water. A vacuum be- 
ing thus fo » the pressure of the atmos- 
phere is sufficient to raise the water about 
thirty feet, which is the extreme capacity of 
Mr. Pontifex’s engine. 

To Worr Bensamin, of Plymouth Dock, 

Umbrella Manufacturer, for a 7 
varying in Colour, with apeculier Method 
of applying for the | oh eae of rendering 
fecha Linen, eapheag durable, \ aeatees 
; from cracking, ater-proof. 

To make a black.... First, the canvas, linen, 
or cloth, is to be washed with hot ur cold 
water, the former erable, so as to dis- 

e the sti which all new canvas, 
linen, or cloth contains 3. when the stiffening 
is perfectl couse: hang the canvas, lia- 
eo, or cloth, up to dry; when eager 30, 
it mast be constaatly rabbed by the band 
until it becomes qaite supple ; it then must 
be stretched io a hollow frame very tise 
and the following iogredients are to be u 
or laid on with a brash for the first coat, viz. 
eight quarts of boiled linseed oil, half an 
ounce of burnt umber, a quarter of an ounce 
of sugar of lead, a quarter of an ounce of 
white vitriol, a er of an ounce of white 
lead. The above ingredients,except the white 
lead, must be ground fine with a small quae- 
tity of the above-mentioned oilon a marble 
stone and mullar; then mix all the ingre- 
dients up with the oil, and add three ounces 
of lamp-black, which must be put over a 
slow fire in an iron broad vessel, and kept 
stirred antil the grease disappears; in coa- 
eaeee sb! the canes agile = aed 

ep ro ,it will appear nappy: 
The following method must be taken with 
the second coat, viz. the same in ients as 
before, except the white lead; this coat will 
set in a few hours, according to the weather; 
when set, take adry paiet-brush, and work 
it very hard with the grain ef the canvas 3 
this will cause the nap to lie smooth. 

Third and last coat, which makes a com- 
plete jet-biack, which continees its cofoar— 
take three gallons of boiled linseed eil, an 
ounce of burnt ember, balf an ounce ef sugar 
of lead, a quarter of an ounce of white vitri- 
ol, half an ounce of Prussian blue, aad a 
qearter of an ounce of verdigrease ; this 
must be all proses very fine in a small quan- 
tity of rr ty ve ie then i four ounces . 
lamp-black, put e same process 0 
fire as the first coat. he above are to be 
laid on and used at discretion in a similar 
way to paint. To make lead colour, the 
same i ients as before in making the 
black, with 


the addition of white lead, in 
pierertice to the colour you wisb to have, 
ight or dark. 

To make groen.—-Yellow ochre four 
ounces, Prussian blue three quarters of an 
ounce, white lead three ounces, white vitriol 
half an ounce, sugar of lead quarter of an 
onace, good boiled linseed oil sufficient to 
make ita thin quality, so as to go through 
the canvas. . 

Yellow.-—Yellow ochre four ounces, barn t 
umbre a quarter of an ohnce, white lead six 
or seven ounces, white vitriol.a quagter of an 
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ounce, sugar of lead, a quarter of an ounce, 
boiled linseed oil as in green. 

Red.--Red lead four ounces, vermiélion 
two eances, white vitriol a quarter of an 
cance, sugar of lead a quarter of an ounce, 
boiled linseed oil as before. 

Grey.—-Take white lead, a little Prussian 
blue safficient to turn it grey, according te 
the aesity you want, which hon = Hohe 
a grey colour ; a proportion of sugar o 
and white wiarsal a mentioned in the other 
celours ; boiled linseed oii soficient to make 
it of a thin quality. ; 

White.--White lead four poends, spirits of 

entine a quarter of rrr white vitriol 
half an ounce,sagar of lead half an ounce, boii- 
ed oil sufficient to make it of a thin quality. 

The above ingredients, of different coloars, 
ere calculated as near as posible; bat as 
one asticle may be stronger than another, 
which will soon be discovered in using, in 
that case the person working the colour may 
add a little, or diminish, as he may find ne- 


cemary. ; 

The same preperation for wood or iron, 
only redacing the oil about three quarts ont 
of eight, and to be applied in the same man- 
mer as paint or varnish, with a brush. 

apa 


PRINCIPLES Of ROAD-MAKING EXPLAIN- 
‘BD On MR. M‘ADAM’S NeW SYSTEM. 


1. Forming the Road.---The line being 
agreed on, the read must be formed, by 
breaking the nateral sarface as little as pos- 
sible, and with no greater convexity than is 
absolutely necessary to carry off the water. 
Fer the general purposes of country travel- 
ling, twenty-eight feet is a sufficient breadth 
of with a declivity of three inches from 
the centre to each side ; sixteen feet in the 
centre should be -fully metalled with solid 
materials, and six feet on each side may be 
done with slighter materials; but, near to 
great towns, there should be thirty or aie 

n breadth of actual road-way laid with sol- 
id materials to the fall depth. The water- 
courses on each side of the road should be 20 
constracted, thatthe road-materials may be 
three or feur inches above the level of the 
water in the ditch. 

2. - me the ee cant aloes grad 
can tained, t ought always to 
gba ar They must be broken he small 

ps, and in such a manner that the largest 
agar in the beap shall not exceed six ounces 
weight; they will thus unite by their own 
angles, and form a solid hard substance. If 
the stones were all broken to six ounces, 
they woeld make a rough read; therefore, 
that size is assumed only as the maximum, 
and asthe best criterion and check for the 
breaker; for, if no piece of stone shall ex- 
ceed six ounces, a great proportion of the 
heap must necessarily be under that size; 
and, as this is indispensable to the smoothness 
of the surface of the road, it should be well at- 
tended to. The operation of breaking the 
stones should be performed ina sitting pos- 
tare, with a smal] hammer, of about one 
pound weight in the head, the face the size of 
a cew shilling, well-steeled, and with a short 
bendle. After the stones are blocked oat, 
the breaking may be executed old mea 
and by women aud children ; this should 
be done at the depdt, and never on the road. 
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When gravel is used for making the road, 
it must be sifted or riddled in the quarry tll 
it be quite clean and free of earth, and all 
the } pieces must be well breken, as di- 
rected for stones, and in that prepared state 
the gravel is broaght tothe road. When the 
earth is of a quality to adhere to the gravel, 
it wit be advisable to leave in the pit the 
small or fine gravel, and to ase for the road 
only the larger parts which can be broken ; 
for, while the breaking more chen 
beats off the earth, the advantage is obtained, 
of having the gravel laid on the roed to that 

lar shade which so much favours Hts cop- 
solidation. 

3. Imying on the Materials.-A depth of 
ten inches of solid materials, 
above, is sufficient for any road. o large 
stones, or wood, or ether substance, should 
be placed below the prepared materials, 
whether the bottom be suft or otherwise. 

Broken stones should be laid on the road to 
the above depth at three different times, with 
light broad-mouthed shovels, one shovel-full 
following another, and each scattering the 
stones over the surface for a considerable 
space. There must not be among the bro- 
ken stonesany mixture of earth, or of any 
other matter that will imbibe water, or be 
affected with frost; and nething is te be laid 
over the clean stones on pretence of blinding 
or binding. : me 

Gravel, when made use of, should be laid 
on the road in light coats, not exceeding two 
inches at atime, witha proper interval be- 
twixt each coat, to let the gravel settle. 

4. Consolidation of the Materials---A care- 
ful person mast attend for sometime after a 
new road is opened, to rake-in the tracks 
made by wheels, until the materials consoli- 
date. ‘If properly prepared and applied, 
they will ina short time unite themselves 
into a mass or body, like a piece of timber or 
aboard, and will then form a smooth solid 
surface, which will not be affected by vicis- 
sitades of weather ; nor will the stenes be 
displaced by the action of the wheels, which 
will pass over without a jolt, and, conse- 
Oe Rsceur iiae the Mocd-~-A road made on 

° : t é Caa.c= roa : 
will require no repairs 
till, by use,it gradaally wear thin and weak. 
The amendment will then be made by an ad- 
dition of materials, peepee. and laid on as 
at first. The period which a road will last 
without repairs, depends on the nature of 
the materials of which it is composed, and the 
use to which it is exposed. Of all road ma- 
terials, whin-stone is the best and most dura- 
ble ; lime-stone consolidates sooner, but, 
from its nature, is not so lasting 3 gravel is 
inferior to both, because its component parts 
are rownd, and want the angular points of 
contact by which broken stones unite. 

All repairs should be executed when the 
weather is not very dry. Before laying 00 
the additional materials, the surface of the 
old road must be loosened a little with a pick- 
axe, 50 as to allow the new materials(o unite 
with the old. 

6. Lifting a Road.—Where a road has 
been originally made on a wrong principle, 
the defect may in general be cured, by lift- 
ing and re-laying it. If the main object 
consist in the undue preparation of the 
stones, the mode of cure isthis: Turn up the 
whole road four inches deep with a strong 
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pick-axe, short from the handle te the point ; 
then, by means of a strong beavy rake with 
a wooren head, ten inches ip length, & iron 
teeth about two inches and a half long, gath- 
er off the stones to the side of the road, to be 
broken there ; but, on no account, on the 
road itself, agreeably to the directions al- 
ready given. All the stones which exceed 
six ounces being thus removed, the road mast 
be pat into shape, and the surface smoothed 
by the rake; and then the newly-broken 
stones are to be replaced en tbe road, and 
consolidated, as already directed. Wheao 
ten inches of clean stones are found ia the old 
road, no new materials will be needed; and, 
if there be asmallerquantity, as many pew 
stones should be brought forward and laid on 
as will make up that thickness. 

A small space of road only, as two or three 
yards all across, should be lifted at once, and 
that should he re-laid before another piece 
is lifted. The complement of hands usually 
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ired, ia five persons; two picking-up 
ged ber and chree breaking, stones. The 
spring is the r season for this opersation. 
Roads made of gravel, or of anft stenes, de - 
not admit of being vew-modelled by liftsng, 
neither will the above directions apply to the 
case ofa road much out of shape, or ip very 
great disorder. 
7. Management.—So much depends upon 
the proper remedy being applied to each 
particular road, and to each part of a 
read, and it is a matter of sack diff- 
ca'ty precisely to determine, ia every 
case, what that remedy oaght to be, 
that the intraduction of the system thus pro- 
cannot, with any prospect of success, 
attempted, without the appointment of a 
general serveyor, of respectable rank and 
character, aad of jiberal education, previows-. 
ly iostracted inthe principles and practice 
of road-making. 
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Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Feb. 1820. 
ON THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 


[F we may judge from an article in 
the twenty-fifth number of the 
North American Review, which bas 
jest come into our hands, a great deal 
of wrath has been very needlessly and 
absurdly excited among our readers on 
the other side of the Atlantic, by two 
articles ‘on the state of education and 
learning in the United States,* which 
appeared some time ago in this Miscel- 
_Jany. The critic who has honoured us 

so far as to make these papers the sub- 
ject of a very elaborate review, has not, 
we think, succeeded in pointing out 
any very Important inaccuracies in the 
facts we mentioned ; and if the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived be rather 
more favourable than ours, we can only 
say, that we most heartily hope he is in 
the right, and we io the wrong. To 
prevent mistakes, however, we must in- 
form him, that hjs suspicions concern- 
ing ‘ British Manufacture’ are entirely 
unfounded.—The papers on which he 
has commented were altogether written 
by a countryman of his own—a young 
gentleman of very extraordinary talents, 
whose attaininents, when he first reach- 
ed Europe, did great honour to the 
trans-atlantic seminaries in which he 
had received his education—and who 
has now, we helieve, returned to Ameri- 
ca,improved by several well-spent vears 
of travel and of study, in a condition to 
. * See Ath, vol. 8, p. 129, , 


render important services to the eom- 
mon literature of his owa country and 
of ours. ‘ 

Our American critic complains, that 
the productions of American genius are 
never received as they ought to be by 
the people of England,—that a certain 
strange mixture of haughtiness, jealou- 
sy, and indifference, is manifested on 
évery occasion when any American 
suthor forms the subject of professional 
criticism in Britain—while to our read- 
ing public at large, even the names of 
some men whose writings do the high- 
est honour to the language in which they 
are written, remain at this moment en- 
tirely unknown, In so fer, we are free 
to confess, that we think our country- 
men do lie open to this last reproach. 
The great names of which we are igno- 
rant, canriot indeed be numerous, for 
few American writers are ever talked of, 
even by Mr. Walsh or the North A- 
merican Review itself, with whom we 
think people oa this side the water are 
less acquainted than they ought to be. 
In truth, so far as we know, there are 
two American authors only, whose ge- 
nius has reason to complain of British 
neglect—and with a very great deal of 
reason both unquestionably may do so 
—natmely, Charles Brockden Browa 
and Washington Irving. 

The first of these bas been dead for 
several years ; and the periodical works, 
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by his contributions to which he was 
best known in America during bis life- 
time, have long since followed him ; 
bat his name yet lives, although not as 
it ought to do, in his novels. The ear- 
liest and the best of them, Wieland, Or- 
mond, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntley, are to be found in every cir- 
culating library, both in England and 
America; but notwithstanding the 
numbers who must thus have read 
them, and the commendations they 
have received from some judges of the 
highest authority, (above all from God- 
win, whose manner their author imita- 
ted in a noble style of imitation ;) they 
are never mentioned among the classi- 
cal or standard works of that species of 
composition. It is wonderful bow 
much of thought, power, invention, and 
genius, are forever travelling their cold 
unworthy rounds between the shelves 
of circulating libraries, and the tables 
and pillows of habitual novel-readers. 
The works of Brown, and of many 
other writers, scarcely his inferiors, are 
perused day after day, and year after 
year, by boys and girls, and persons of 
all ages, whose minds are incapable of 
discriminating the nature or merits of 
the food they devour, without belog 
read onee in many years by any one 
who has either judgment or imagina- 
tion to. uaderstand while he is reading 
them, ar memory to retaio the sma'lest 
impression of their contents after be has 
laid them aside; while some fortunate 
accident not unfrequently elevates, for a 
considerable length of time, into every 
thing but the highest order of celebrity 
and favour, writings of the same species, 
entirely their inferiors in every quality 
that opght to command the public appro~ 
bation. We earnestly reeommend those 
novels of Brown to the attention of our 
readers. In all ofthem, but especially 
in Wieland, they will discern the traces 
of a very masterly band.—Brown was 
not indeed a Godwin ; but he possessed 
much, very much of the same dark, 
mysterious power of imagination which 
is displayed in Caleb Williams, St. 
Leon, and Mandeville ; much alsq of 
the same great author's deep and pa- 
th:-tic knowledge of the human heart ; 
and much of his bold sweaping flood of 
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impassioned eloquence. There are 
scenes in Wieland which he who has 
read them and understood them once, 
can never forget—touches which enter 
into the very core of the spirit, aod 
leave their glowing traces there for ever 
behind them. Wild and visionary in 
his general views of human society, and 
reasoning and declaiming hike a mad- 
man whenever the abuses of humana 
power are the subjects on whicb he en- 
larges—ip his perceptions ol the beauty 
and fitness of all domestic virtues—in 
his fine sense of the delicacies of love, 
friendship, and all the tenderness, and 
all the heroism of individual souls—he 
exhibits a strange example of the in- 
consistency of the human mind, and a 
signal lesson how easily persons natu- 
rally virtuous may, if they indulge in 
vague bottomless dreamings about 
things they neither know nor under- 
stand, become blind to many of the 
true interests of their species, and be 
the enemies of social peace and happi- 
ness, under the mass of universal re- 
formers.— The life of this strange man 
was a restless and unhappy one. The 
thoughts in which he delighted were all 
dark and gloomy: and in reading his 
works, we cannot help pausing every 
now and then amidst the stirring and 
kindling excitements they afford, to re- 
flect of what sleepless midnights of vol- 
untary misery the impression is borne 
by pages, which few ever turn over, 
except for the purpose of amusing a 
few hours of listless or vicious indo- 
lence. 

(The writer then extracts a passage from theNorth 
Ameriean Review, givivg a more compiete illustra- 
tion of Brown’s intellectual character. 

Wasbington Irving, as yet a young 
map, and who is at this moment in 
London—is a man of a much more 
happy and genial order of mind, than 
Brown ; and his works are much great- 
er favourites among his own country- 
men, than the best of Brown’s ever 
were. He is the sole author of the 
Sketch Book—a periodical work, now 
in the course of publication at New- 
York ; from which numerous extracts 
have appeared io the Literary Gazette, 
end in many of the Magazines ; none 
of which, however, seem to have known 
from whose genius they were  borrow- 
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ing so largely. We are greatly at a loss 
to comprehend for what reason Mr. 
Irving bas judged fit to publish bis 
Sketch Book in America earlier thao in 
Britain; but at all events he is doing 
himself great injustice, by not having 
an edition printed here, of every num- 
ber, after it has appeared at New-York. 
Nothing has been written for a long 
time, for which it would be more safe 
to promise great and eager acceptance. 

The story of ‘Rip Vao Winkle, — 
the ‘ Country Life in England,’ tbe ac- 
count of his voyage across the Atlan- 
tic—and ‘ The Broken Heart,’—are all, 
jn their several ways, very exquisite 
and classical pieces of writing, alike ho- 
nourable to the intellect and the heart 
of their author. 

[ The editors quote from one of Mr. Irving's sketch- 
es, the article entitled the Roya! Poet, which breathes 
the very spirit of tenderness and vy. Itcelebrates 
the mora! qualities of James the First of Scotiand, oc- 
easioned by a visitto Windsor Castle in which that 
raonarch had been confined in his youth, The ex- 
tract closes in the following beautiful manner.] 

“Others may speak of the illustrious 
deeds of James as a warrior and a legis- 
lator, but I have delighted to view him 
as the benefactor of the human heart, 
stooping from his high estate to sow 
the sweet flowers of poetry and song in 
the paths of common life. He did all 
in his power to soften and refine the 
spirit of his countrymen. He wrote 
many poems which are now lost to the 
world, He improved the national mu- 
sic ; and traces of his tender and ele- 
gant taste may be found in those witch- 
ing airs still piped among the wild 
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mountains and fonely glens of Scotland. 
He has thus embalmed his memory io 
song, and floated it down to after ages - 
in the rich streams of Scottish melody. 
All these things were kindling at my 
heart as I paced the silent scene of bis 
imprisonment. I have visited Vau- 
cluse with as much enthusiasm as a pil- 
grim would visit the shrine at Loretto, 
but I never felt more poetical devotion 
than when contemplating the old tower 
and the little garden at Windsor 2” 

The style in which this is written 
may be taken as a fair specimen of Mr. 
Irving’s more serious manner—it is, we 
think, very graceful—infioitely more so 
than any piece of American writing tbat 
ever came from any other hand, and 
well entitled to be classed with the best 
English writers of ourday. There is a 
rich spirit of pensive elegance about the 
commencement, and every sentence 
that follows increases the effect. In 
some of the pieces of pure imaginative 
writing we have named above, the av- 
thor strikes a deeper note, and with a 
no less masterly hand. He, too, has a 
strange power of mingling feelings of 
natural and visionary terror with those 
ofa light and ludicrous kind—and the 
mode in which he uses this power is 
calculated to produce a very striking ef- 
fect upon all who read with enthusiasm 
what is written with enthusiasm. He 
is one of the few whose privilege it 1s 
to make us “ join trembling with our 
mirth.” 
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EEE a eens Oe ee them not; 
But, when prociaiming that the nobler die ; 
Roused by the grandeur of their lofty lot, 
Musing we listen, moralizing sigh. 

Such knells have now 2 sad, familiar sound ; 

Oh, that, which spoke worst woe to Albion’s isle, 
More unaccustom’d flung its murmurs round, 
Chill’d the warm heart, and stole the gayest smile. 
‘We cannot grieve alike o'er youth and age ; 
Thee, loveliest scion of the royal tree, 

‘We mourn’d in anguish Time could scaree assuage ; 
We wept—and, ob ! not only wept for thee! 
Survivors claim’d the bitterest of our tears ; 

And we had sorrows, that were all our own ; 


‘We, who had cherish’d hopes for future years, 
Too long indulged, too soon, alas | o’erthrown. 
But thee, the age-worn monarch of these realms, 
Thyeelf survivor of each dearest Ge, 

‘We mourn not with the sorrow that o’erwhelms, 
But with the silent tear of memory. 

It is not now the blossom in its prime, 
Torn in fresh vigour from its parent root, 
Scattering on vernal gales before its time, 

The golden promise of expected fruit. 

It is the oak, once monarch of the glade, 

Which lives again in many a circling tree ; 
Itself, all branchless, sapless, and decayed, 
Yields to its full completed destiny. 

Thy sun was not eclipsed in sudden night, 

But ran its eourse, and slowly verging set ; 
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Preparing shadows had involved its ligtrt, 

And stol’n the poignant anguish of regret. 

To spare worse pangs than ever madness proved, 
That friendly darkness of the mind was given, 
That thou might’st never mourn the fondly loved, 
Ner know them lost on earth, till met in heaven. 
Yet lingering sadness in our hearts is found ; 

*Tis sull a pensive thought, that all is past ; 

* Farewell,” is ever ofa mournful sound — 

Part when we may, ’tis parting still, at last. 

, We thought not on thy life, nor mourned thy death ; 
But death hath now recal!l’d thy life once more, 
And the last pang, that drew thy parting breath, 
Seem’d to our hearts thine image to restore. 

‘We muse on all thoa wert, and tears will start ; 
‘When shall we see, 90 good, so great again ? 

But wherefore ponder not on what thou art, 
High o’er this brief abode of woe, and pain ? 
Oh! what agiorious change from dark to light, 
Prom double darkness of the soul and eye, 
When thy freed spirit spread its wings for flight ; 
To thee "twas death to live, ’tis life to dic. 

For thee ? it is toall, whose anchor’d faith 
Eaters beyond death’s transient veil of gloom ; 

But,oh ! how perfect was thy living death, 
Who wert thyself thine own unjoyous tomb ! 
‘Those darken’d eyes no more obstruct the day ; 
‘That mind no more spurns reason’s blest control ; 
Par from its ruined tenement of clay, 

All eye,all reason, soars the happy soul. 

Dall are those ears po more, but, raptur’d, share 
Notes, far from earth’s best harmony remov'd; 
But, oh! of all the heav’nly music there, 

Is not the sweetest, every voice beloved ? 

Say, os the hour of blissful death drew nigh, 
Did not around thy couch bright angels stand, 
Reveal’d in vision to thy mental eye, 

And sweetly whisper, “ Join our kindred band ? 
% Leave thy poor crown of earth, whose every gem 
Was but the splendid covering of a thorn ; 

Por thee, ev'n now a brighter diadem, 
Cluster’d with beams, by seraph hands is borne. 

6* That crown not less domestic virtues twine, 
Than patriot faith, unsullied, unsubdued, 
‘Which never purchas’d at ambition’s shrine 
A nation’s glory, with a nation’s good. 

* Come ! where, beyond the portals of the grave, 
The loved, the lost, to thy embraces press : 
Come, where a Saviour, who has died to save, 
Lives, loves, and reigns, eternally to bless,” 
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THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 


RRAY’D in nought but her own loveliness 
“™ She stands,a being of celestial mien, 
Such as, tis said, the gods did once caress ; 
Ia form—im grace, the type of beauty’s queen. 


*T would seem that genius once, with soaring wing, 
On nature's privacy had stol’n so near, 

That, as her hand was sweetly fashioning, 
A faultless being for some brighter sphere. 


Be bore the imnage in his eye away, 
And, swift deseending to his native earth, 
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With one impasion'd touch impress’d that clay, 
And gave the paragon of beauty birth. 
Canadgr Tewn, 30th Dec. 1819. 


ome Res, 
TO PRISCILLA LLOYD.*—-WRITTEN IN 


MAY. 


Y friend Priscilla, as in days ofold 

When Ossian’s wild harp rang, the hero’s breast 
Felt the soft touch of sympathy, and knew 
The spiritual accord of absent souls,— 
So thou, my Sister, comest to my heart, 
Softas the beam which from the evening sky 
Smiles on the face ofnature. Oft at night 
Do I from melancholy dreams awake 
And think on thee. I know the bitter tears 
Which thou must often shed, ere Peace enshrine 
Her treasurein thy breast, Yet there are gleams 
Of comfort here, though many storms of woe : 
There are sweet calls of morn's rejoicing voice, 
But there are many more departing days 
Clothed in grief’s interminable cloud, 


Now Spring returns again ! then come to me 
Gay thoughts of joy,—ah, hopes long absent, come ' 
The air is calm, serene and soft the sky, 

Blue lies the water ’mid the swell ofmeads 

That glow with sammer bues. The ocak assumes 

A yellower green: the elm, and sycamore, 

And trembling lime, adarker verdure wave ; 

And many a shrub, in nearer view, delights 

With various foliage, underneath whose shade 

The tufted daisy and the primrose peep.— 

Surely such forms of innocent delight 

Should warm my breast, and when to these I bring 

The memory ofthy form, and mingle still 

With nature's every charm thy valued love, 

I were ungrateful did my vacant heart 

Beat not with renovated thankfulness. 

Sweet sounds, sweet shapes, and perfumes mild and 

pure, 

Solicit every sense, and thou the while 

Dwell’st in my bosom.—Now, sweet girl, farewell ! 
* By Charles Lloyd, author of Nugz Canore. 
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SONNETS ON THE SEASONS. 
By Barry Cornwall. 


SPRING. 


T is not that sweet herbs and flowers alone 
Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 
In their great mother’s iced bosom deep 
For months ; or that the birds, more joyous grown | 
Catch once again their silver summer tone, 
And they who late from bough to bough did creep , 
Now trim their plumes upon some sunny steep, 
And seem to sing of W inter overthrown : 
No—with an equal march the im.nortal mind, 
As tho’ it never could be left behind 
Keeps pace with every movement of the year, 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) 
Asthe warm heart expands, the eye grows clear 
And sees beyond the slave's or bigot's guess. 


SUMMER. 


Now have young Apriland the blue eyed Mey 
Vanishedawhile,and lo! the glorious June 
(While nature vipens in his burning noon), 
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Comes like a yonng inheritor ; and gay, 
Altho’ bis parent months have passed awny ; 
But his green crown shall wither, and the tane 
That ushered in his birth be silent soon, 
And in the ptrength of youth shall he decay 
What matters this—so long as in the past 
And in the daysto eome we live, and feel 
The present nothing worth, until it steal 
Away, and, like a disappointment, dic? 
For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 
Flies ever on beforc or follows fast. 


AUTUMN. 


There isa fearful spirit busy now. 
Already have the elements mfurled 
Their banners: the great sea-wave is upcuried : 
Tha cloud comes: the ficree winds begin tw blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go; 
And quickly willthe pale red leaves be hurled 
From their dry boughs, and all the forest world 
Srtipped of its pride, be like a desert show. 
Tlove that moaning music which I hear 
In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 
Seems gathering tidings from another sphere, 
And, in sublime mysterious sympathy, 
Man’s bounding spirit ebbs, and swells more high, 
Accordant to the billow’s loftier rolL 


WINTER. 


‘This is the eldest of the seasons: he 
Moves not like spring with gradual step, nor grows 
From bud to beauty, but with all his snows 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity. 
No rains nor loud prociaiming tempests fice 
Before him, nor anto his time belong 
The suns of Summer, nor the charms of song, 
‘That with May's gentle smiles so well agree. 
But he, made perfvct in his birth-day cloud 
Starts into sudden life with searce a sound, 
And with a tender footstep prints the ground, 
As tho’ to eheat man’s ear : yet white he stays 
He secemsas ‘twere to prompt our merriest days, 
And bid the dance and joke be long and-loud. 


ee 
LINES 


Written at an Inn within sight of Consbro’ Castle, 

Yorkshire. (4 scene in the Romance of Ivanhee.) 
HERE lofty Consbro’ rears his crest sublime, 

‘Tho’ full of years, yet unsubdued by Time : 

As some proud chief, still destined to command, 
Tn feudal pomp o’erlooks the prostrate land, 
Fis am ple form with vernal honours graced, 
Whose shelt’ring beauty hides wide Havoc’s waste. 
The smiling Vale that peaceful rests below ; 
The gliding stream meandring in its flow, 
In fitful flash reflecting beams of light, 
As windings give it to the dazzled sight, 
Save when it wanders on its sombre mood, 
Beneath the margin of the darkening wood. 
The grey smoke wafted by the gentle gale, 
That scarce with motion stirs the slacken’d sail ; 
And nigh the splashing mill a mingled sound, 
Is hcard to rise mysteriously profound, 
As if some dire Enchanter's magic spell 
Eseap'd in echoes from his secret cell. 
“Yfttimes upon the breeze soft notes ascend, 

‘00m in barsher strains discordant end. 


Vainly the passing stranger secks the caus?, 
In some portentoas change of nature's laws: 
He learns that, fashion'd for the work ofdesth, 
The cannon's bore is heard upon the heath. 


The charm now fled, no more with placid mien 

Or seften’d beauty swells the syivan seene. 
Old Conebro's awful brow thick clouds o’erspread, 
And angry secwas to rise his time-crown’d head 5 
And as Imagination holds her power, 

She rules the impulse of the varied hour.* 


* These lines were written, and many sketches 
of the sylvan scenery in which Ivanhoe is lad, were 
taken as singularly beautiful, by the artist froin whose 
pen they came, many years ago. This shows how fine 
uneye the author of that romance has for nature, and 
how accurate, as well as Pectaresdue, are his dese 
tions. Of the effect of this book, we could cite no 
higher instance than that of a gentienan, who after 

ing the account of the Tournament, and nsing to 

go out, called his servant to bring him his Aelmer, in- 
stcad of hishat. The general power of these novels 
has never been more iguly and happily expressed 
than by a literary lady, who 1s so enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer of them,as to say, “ It is a happy thing to five in 
ure of reading them.”* 
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this age, were it only fur the 
eet apes 


SONG. 
Imitated from the Gaelic. 


1. 
2 Nas when the heath put on the bell, 
And irks in a‘ their pride were seen, 
And thousand wild-flowers deck'd the dale, 
And Nature smil'd to view the scene ; 
As en Loch-Laggan's margin green, 
Jast as the orient sunbeams rose, 
I mused alone, a maid was secn 
Beneath the spreading a boughs. 


Her cheeks were like the rervean* red; 
Her neck was like the Canat freir; 
Her eyes were like the diamond dew ; 
In gracefu’ ringlets waved her hair ; 
With softest caution I drew near 
To gaze upon the vision bright— 
Perfection’ self could do nae mair, 
She was a beam of life and light + 


She sang till Echo far and near 
Through all her rocks and caverns rang ; 
The soul of heavenly sounds was there ; 
You'd think ‘twas Concord's se If that sang— 
Ilike a lifeless statue hung 
On the celestial harmony ; 
And aye the burden of her song 
Was, “‘ Colin, haste to love and me.” 


While thus she sang I look'd aroand, 
And Jo, a youth of gracefu’ air 
Came o’er the moss with many a bound 
Towards the shade where sat the fair— 
*T was Colin, and the lovely pair 
Embraced with ecstacies of joy— 
I wish'd them bliss for ever mair, 
And left them in their sweet employ. 
D. M’ PREROON. 


* The berry of the Mountain Ash. As the rose 
and the lily are uncommon produ in che moun- 
tains of Scotland, the Highland bards, who draw all 
their similes from tocal objects of Nature, supply 
their place with the Rowan and the Cana. 

he Cana, a plant abounding in the extensive 
mosses of the Grampians, &c. It has a slender 
stem, about ten inches long, which producesa tuft 
of snow-white cotton, about the size of @ walnut. 

$ Litcrally translated. 
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THE GYPSY CHIEF. 


CT has been tritely, because truly said, 
™ that the boldest efforts of human 
Imagination cannot exceed the romance 
of real life. The best written tale is not 
that which most resembles the ordinary 
chain of events and characters, but that 
which, by selecting and combinin 
them, conceals those inconsistencies saa 
deficiencies that leave, in real life, our 
sense of sight unsatisfied. Ao author 
delights his reader when he exhibits 
incidents distinctly and naturally, ac- 
cording with moral justice ; his por- 
traits delight us when they resemble our 
fellow-creatures without too accuratel 
tracing their moles and blemishes. This 
elegant delight is the breathing of a pu- 
rer spirit within us that asserts its claim 
to a nobler and more perfect state ; yet 
another, though an austerer kind of 
pleasure arises, when we consider how 
rouch of the divinity appears even in 
man’s most erring state, and how much 
of “‘ goodliness in evil.” 

In one of those drear midnights that 
were so awful to travellers in the high- 
lands soon after 1745, a man wrapped 
1D a large coarse plaid,: strode from a 
stone-ridge on the border of Loch- 
Jomond into a boat which he had drawn 
from its covert. He rowed resolutely 
and alone, looking carefully to the right 
snd left, till he suffered the tide to 
bear his little bark into a gorge or gulf, 

Q = ATHENEUN vol. 7. 


so narrow, deep, and dark, that no es- 
cape but death seemed to’ await bim. 
Precipices rugged with dwarf shrubs 
and broken granite roee more than a 
hundred feet on each side, sundered 
only by the stream, which a thirsty sea- 
son had reduced to a sluggish and shal- 
low pool. Then poising himself erect 
on his staff, the boatman drew three 
times the end of a strong chain which 
huog among the underwood. Ina few 
minutes a basket descended from the 
pinnacle of the cliff, and bavigg moored 
his boat, he placed himself in the wicker 
carriage, and was safely ldrawn into 
a crevice high in the wall of rock, 


Y where he disappeared. 


The boat was moored, but the ad- 
venturer had not observed that it con- 
tained another passenger. Underneath 
a plank laid artfully along its bottom, 
and shrouded in a plaid of the darkest 
grain, another man had been lurking 


more than an hour before the owner of 
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the boat entered it, and remained hid- 


den by the darkness of the night. His 
purpose was answered. He had now 
discovered what he had sacrificed many 
perilous nights to obtain, a knowledge 
of the mode by which the owner of 
Drummond's Keep gained accees to 
his impregnable fortress unsuspected. 
He instantly unmoored the boat, aod 


rowed slowly back across the loch, to 


an island near the centre. He rested on 
its oars. and looked down into the trans 
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parent water.— It is there still !” he 
said to himself, and drawing close 
among the rocks, leaped on dry land. 
A dog of the true shepberd’s breed sat 


waiting under the bushes, and ran be-- 


fore him till they descended together 
under an archway of stones and wither- 
ed branches. “ Watch the boat !” said 
the highlander to his faithful guide, who 
sprang immediately away to obey bim. 
Meaowhile his master lifted up one of 
the grey stones, took a buadle from be- 
neath it, and equipped himseif in such 
a suit asa trooper of Cameron’s regi- 
ment usually wore, looked at the edge 
of his dirk, and returned to his boat. 
That island had once belonged to 
the heritage of the Gordons, whose an- 
cient family, urged by old prejudices 
and hereditary eourage, had been fore- 
most io the ill-managed rebellion of 
1715. One of the clan of Argyle theo 
watched a favourable opportunity to 
betray the laird’s secret movements,and 
was commissioned to arrest bim. Under 
pretence of friendship he gained en- 
trance to his strong hold ia the isle, and 
concealed a posse of the king’s soldiers 
at Gordon's door. The unfortunate 
laird leaped from bis window into the 
lake, and his false friend seeing his des- 
rate efforts threw him a rope, as if in 
iedaesa to support him, while a boat 
came near, ‘ That rope was meant 
for my neck,” said Gordon, “and § 
leave it fora traitor’s.” With these 
bitter words he sauk. Cameron saw 
him, and the pangs of remorse came 
into his heart. He leaped himself into 
a boat, put an oar towards his drown- 
ing friend with real oaths of fidelity, but 
Gordon pushed it from him, and aban- 
doned himself to death, The waters 
- of the lake are singularly transparent 
near that isle, aad Cameron beheld his 
victim gradually sinking, till he seemed 
to lie among the broad weeds under 
the waters. Once, only once, he saw, or 
thought he saw him lift his band as if 
to reach his, and that dying hand’ never 
left his remembrance. Cameron receiv- 
ed the lands of the Gordon asa recom- 
pense for his political services, and with 
them the tower called Drummond's 
Keep, then standing on the edge of a 
hideous defile, formed by two walls of 
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tock beside the lake. But from that 
day, he had never been seen to cross 
the loch except in the darkness; or to 
go abroad without armed meno. He 
had been informed that Gordon’s only 
son, made desperate by the ruin of his 
father, and the Stwart cause, had became 
the leader of a gypsy gang,* the most 
numerous and savage of the many that 
haunted Scotland. He was not de- 
ceived. Andrew Gordon, with a body 
of most athletic composition, a spirit 
sharpened by injuries, and the vigorous 
genius created by necessity, had assue 
med dominion over two hundred ruf- 
fians,whose exploitsin driving off cattle, 
cutting drovers’ purses, and removing 
the goods brought to fairs or markets, 
were performed witb all the audacious 
regularity of privileged and disciplined 
thieves, Cameron was the chosen and 
constant object of their vengeance. His 
Keep or Tower was of the true Scot- 
tish fabric, divided into three chambers ; 
the highest of which was the dormitory, 
the second or middle served as a general 
refectory, and the lowest coatained his 
cattle, which required this lodgment at 
night, or very few would have been 
found next morning. His enemy fre~ 
quented the fairs on the north side of 
the Forth, well mounted, paying at inns 
and ferries like a gentleman, and at- 
tended by bands of gillies or youn 

pupils, whose green coats, cudgels, an 

knives, were sufficiently feared by the 
visitors of Queensferry and Dunferm- 
line. The Gypsy Chieftain had alse 
a grim cur of the true black-faced breed, 
famous for collecting and driving off 
sheep, and therefore distinguished by 
his own name. In the darkest cleughs 
or ravines, orin the deepest snow, this 


* The Lochgellie and Linlithgoe 
were very distinguished towards the “fle of 


) 
the last century, and had desperate fights at 
Raploch near Stirling, and in the shi 
Mearns. Lizzy Brown, and Ann M’ 

were the leading Amazontans of these tribes, 
and their authority and skill tn training boys te 
thtevery were audaciously systematic. As the 
poor of amet ihc ig main gp venity Mars 
usage rather t , and chiefly from 
collected at the church-door, Se In assese- 
ments on heritors (never exceeding 2d. tm the 
pound ), a set of vagrants still depend on vol- 
untary aid. and are suffered to obtain tt by go- 
ing from house to house in families or 

with a little of the costume, and a treat deal oF 
the cant and thievery of ancient gypsies. 
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faithfel animal had aever been koown 
to abandon the stolen flock committed 
to his care, or to fail in tracing a fugie 
tive. But as sight aod strength failed 
him, the four-footed Chieftain was de- 
ar imprisoned in a byre-loft, and 
nally seatenced to be drowned ; from 
this trifling incident arose the most ma- 
terial crisis of his patron’s fate. 
Between the years 1715 and 1745 
many changes occurred in Captain 
Gordon and bisenemy. The Laird 
of Drummond-Keep had lost his ouly 
gon in the battle of Preston-Pans, and 
was now lingering io a desolate old age, 
mistrusted by the government, and ab- 
horred by the subdued Jacobites. Gor- 
don’s banded marauders had pro- 
woked the laws too far, and some san- 
guinary battles among themselves threat- 
ened bis own power with a dowofall. 
It was only a few oights after a des- 
perate affray with the Linlithgow gip- 
sies, that the event occurred which 
begios my narrative. He had been 
long lying in ambush to find access to 
bis enemy’s strong hold, intending to 
terminate his vagrant career by an ex- 
ploit which should satiefy bis avarice 
and his revenge. Equipped,as I have 
said, in a Cameronian trooper’s garb, 
he returned to the foot of the cliff from 
whence be bad seen the basket descend- 
ing to convey Gavin Cameron; and 
climbing up its rough face with the ac- 
tivity acquired by mountain warfare, he 
hung among furze and broken rocks 
like a wild cat, till he found the crevice 
through which the basket had seemed 
to issue. It was artfully concealed by 
tufts of heather, but creeping on bis 
bands and knees, he forced his way 
into the interior. There the deepest 
darkoess confounded hia, till be laid 
his hand on achain, whieh he rightly 
guessed to be the same he had seea 
hanging on the side of the lake whep 
Cameron landed. One end was coiled 
up, but he readily concluded that the 
ead must have some communicatioa 
with the Keep, and he followed ite 
course till be found it inserted in what 
seemed a subterraneous wall. A crevice 
behind the pulley admitted a gleam of 
light, and striving to raise himself suffi- 
ciently to gain a view through it, he 
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leaned too forcibly on the chain, which 
sounded a bell. Its unexpected sound 
would have startled an adventurer less 
daring, but Gordon had prepared 9 
stratagem, and had seen through the 
loop-hole im the wall, that n0 powerful 
enemy was to be dreaded. Gavin 
Cameron was sitting alone io the cham- 
ber witbio, with bis eyes fixed on the 
wood-ashes in his immense hearth. At 
the hollow sound of the bell he cast 
them fearfully round, but made no at- 
tempt to rise, though he stretched his 
band towards a staff which lay near 
him. Gordon saw the tremor of palsy 
and dismay ia his limbs, and putting 
his lips to the crevice repeated *\ Father!” 
in alow and supplicating tone. That 
word made Gavin shudder ; but when 
Gordon added, “ Father ! father! save 
me !”——-he sprang to the wall, drew 
back the iron bolts of a narrow door 
invisible to any eye but his own, and 
gave admission to the muffled man who 
leaped “eagerly in. Thirty years had 
passed since Gavin Cameron had seen 
his son, and Gordon well knew how 
many rumours bad been spread, that 
the younger Cameron had not reall 

perished, though the ruin of the Cheva. 
lier’s cause rendered his concealment 
necessary. Gavin's hopes and love had 
been all revived by these rumours, and 
the sudden apparition, the voice, the 
appeal for mercy, had full effect on the 
bereaved fathers imagination, The 
voice, eyes, and figure, of Gordon, re- 
sembled bis son—all else might and 
must be changed by thirty years. He 
wept like an infant on his shoulder, 
grasped his hand a hundred times, and 
forgot to blame him for the rash disloy- 
alty be had shewn to his father’s cause, 
His pretended son told him a few 
strange events that had befallen him, 
during his long banishment, and was 
spared the toil of inventing many, by 
the fond delight of the old man, weep- 
ing and rejoicing over his prodigal re- 
stored. He only asked by what bappy 
chance he had discovered his secret en- 
trance, and whether any present danger 
threatened him. Gordon answered the 
first question with the mere truth, and 
added alinost truly, that be feared noth- 
ing but the emissaries of the govern- 
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ment, from whom he could not be bet- 
ter concealed than in Drummond Keep. 
Old Cameron agreed with joyful eager- 
ness, but presently said, “ Allan, m 

boy! we must trust A‘ net—shes 
too near kin to betray ye, and ye were 
to have been her spouse.” Then he 
explained that his niece was the only 
person in his household acquainted with 
the secret of the basket and the bell ; that 
by her help be could provide a mattress 
and provisions for his son, but without 
it would be forced to hazard the most 
dangerous inconveniences. Gordon 
hac not foreseen this proposal, and it 
darkened his countenance; but in ano- 
ther instant his imagination seized on a 
rich surfeit of revenge. He was com- 
manded to return into the cavern pas- 
sage while his nominal father prepared 
his kinswoman for her new guest, and 
he listened greedily to catch the answers 
Annet gave to her deceived uncle’s tale. 
He heard the hurry of her steps, prepa- 
ring, as he supposed, a larger supply 
for the old laird’s table, with the sim- 
plicity and hospitality of a highland 
maiden. He was not mistaken. When 
the bannocks, and grouse, and claret, 
were arranged, Cameron presented bis 
restored son to the mistress of the feast. 
Gordon was pale and dumb as he look- 
ed upon her. Accustomed to the wild 
haggard forms that accompanied his 
banditti in half female attire, ruling 
their miserable offspring with iron 
hands, and the voices of giants, his dis- 
eased faucy had fed itself on an idea of 
something beautiful, but only in bloom 
and youth. He expected and ho 
to see achild full of playful folly, fit 
for him to steal away aod hide in his 
den as a sport for his secret leisure, but 
a creature so fair, calm, and saintly, he 
had long since forgotten how to ima- 
gine. She came before him like a 
dream of some lovely picture remem- 
bered in his youth, and with her came 
some remembrance of his former self. 
The good old laird, forgetting that his 
niece bad been but a child, and his son a 
stripling, when they parted, indulged 
the joy of his heart by asking Annet a 
thousand times, whether she could have 
remembered her betrothed husband,and 
urging his son, since he was still un- 
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tmarried, to pledge his promised bride. 
Gordon was silent from a feeling so 
new, that he could not comprehend his 
own purposes ; and Annet from fear, 
when she observed the darkness and 
the fire that came by turns into her 
kinsman’s face. But there was yet anoth- 
er perilous encounter. Cameron’s large 
hearth was attended by a dog, which 
roused itself when supper appeared,and 
Gordon instanly recognized his banished 
favourite. Black Chieftein fixed his 
eyes on bis former master, and with a 
growl that delighted him more than any 
caress would have done, remaiced sul- 
kily by the fire. On the other side of 
the inkle, under the shelter of the huge 
chimney arch, sat a thing hardly hu- 
man, but entitled, from extreme old 
age, to the protection of the owner. 
Thies was a woman bent entirely dou- 
ble, with no apparent sense of sight or 
hearing, though ‘her eyes were fixed on 
the spindle she was twirling; and 
sometimes when the laird raised his 
voice, she put her lean hand on the 
curch or hood that covered her ears. 
“ Do you not remember poor old Ma- 
rian Moome f”® said Annet, and the 
laird led his supposed son towards the 
superannuated crone, though without 
pga any mark of recognition. 

hether she had noticed any thing 
that had passed, could not be judged 
from her idiot laugh ; and she had al- 
most ceased to speak. Therefore, as if 
only dumb domestic animals had been 
sitting by his hearth, Cameron pursued 
his arrangements for his son’s safety, ad- 


ped vising him to sleep composedly in the 


wooden pannelled bed tbat formed a 
closet of this chamber, without regard- 
ing the half-living skeleton, who never 
left her corner of the ingle. He gave 
him his blessing, and departed, taking 
with him his niece and the key of 
this dreary room, promising to return 
and watch by his side. He came back 
in a few moments, and while the im- 
postor couched himself on his mattrass, 
took his station again by the fire,and fell 
asleep overcome with joy and fatigue. 
The embers went out by degrees, 
while the highland Jachimo lay medi- 
tating how he should prosper by his 
* Nurse, or foster-mother. 
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stratagem’s success. Plunder and 
bloodshed had tormed no part of a 
scheme which included far deeper craft, 
and finer revenge. He knew his life 
was forteit, and bis person traced by of- 
fivers of justice ; and he hoped by rep- 
resenting bimzelf as the son of Cameron, 
to secure all the benefits of his influ- 
ence, and the sanctuary of his roof ; 
and if both should fail to save him 
from justice, the disgrace of his infa- 
sous life and desth would fall on 
the family of his fatber’s murderer. 
So from bis earliest youth he had con- 
sidered Cameron, and the hand of that 
drowned father uplifted in vain for 
help was always present to bis imagina- 
tion. Once during this night he had 
thought of robbingCameron of bis mon- 
ey and jewels by force, and carrying off 
his niece as a hostage for his own safety. 
But this part of his purpose had been 
deadened by a new and strange sense 
of holiness io beauty which had made 
his nature human aguin, Yet he 
thought of himself with bitterness and 
ire when be compared her sweet society, 
her uncle’s kindness, and the comforts 
of a domestic hearth, with the herd 
which he now resembled; and this 
self-hatred stung him to rise and depart 
without molesting them. He was pre- 
vented by the motion of a shadow on 
the opposite wall, and in an instaut the 
dog who had so sulfenly shunned his 
notice, leaped from beneath his bed, 
and seized the throat of the hag as she 
crept nearit. She bad taken her sleep- 
ing master’s dirk, and would have used 
it like a faithful highland servant, if 
Black Chieftain’s fangs bad not inter- 
posed to rescue Gordon. The broad 
copper broach which fastened her plaid 
saved her from suffocation, aad clapping 
her hands, she yelled, ‘“« A Gordon !— 
9 Gordon !” till the roof rung. 

Gavin Cameron awoke, and ran to 
his supposed son’s aid, but the mischief 
was done. The doors of the huge 
chamber were broken open, and a 
troop of men in the king’s uniform, and 
two messengers with official staves, burst 

_in together. These people had been 
sent by the lord provost in quest of the 
Gypey Chieftain, with authority to 
demand quarters in Drummond's Tow- 
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er, near which they knew he had hid- 
ing-places. Gordon saw he bad plung- 
ed into the very nest of his enemies, 
but bis daring courage supported him. 
He refused to answer to the name of 
Gordon, and persisted in calling himself 
Cameron's son. He was carried before 
the High Court of Justiciary, and the 
importance of the indictment fixed the 
Most eager attention on his trial. Con- 
sidering the clebrity, the length, and the 
publicity of the Gypsy Chief’s career, 
it was thought his person would have 
been instantly identified ; but the craft 
he had used in tinging bis bair, com- 
plexion, and eye-brows, and altering his 
whole appearance to resembleCameron’s 
soo, baffled the many who appeared as 
bis accusers. So much had Gordon 
attached his colleagues, or so strong was 
the Spartan spirit of fidelity and obedi- 
ence among them, that not one appear- 
ed to testify against him. Gavin Cam- 
eron and his niece were cited to give 
their evidence on oath ; and the miser- 
able father, whatever doubts might se- 
cretly arise io his mind, dared not haz- 
ard a denial which might sacrifice his 
own son’s life. He answered in an 
agony which his grey hairs made vene- 
rable, that he believed the accused to 
be bis son, but left it to himself to prove 
what he bad no means of manifesting. 
Annet was called next to cuofirm her 
uncle’s account of her cousin’s mysteri- 
ous arrival; but when the accused turn- 
ed his eyes upon her, she fainted, and 
could not be recalled to speech. This 
swoon was deemed the most affecting 
evidence of his identity ; and finally, 
the dog was brought into court. Seve- 
ral witnesses recognized him as the 
prime forager of the Gordon Gypsies, 
but Cameron’s steward, who swore that 
be saved him by chance from drowning 
in the loch, also proved, that the animal 
never shewed the smallest sagacity in 
herding sheep, and had been kept by 
his master’s fireside as a mere household 
guard, distinguished by his ludicrous 
attention to music. Wheo shown at 
the bar, the crafty and conscious brute 


seemed wholly unacquainted with the 


prisoner, and his surly silence was re- 
ceived as evidence by thecrowd. The 
lord high cammissioner summed up the 
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whole, and the chancellor of the jury 
declared, that a majority almost amouat- 
ing to uaanimity, acquitted the accused. 
Gordon, under the name of Cameron, 
was led {rom the bar with acclamations; 
but at the threshold of the Svession’s 
Court, another pursuivant awaited him 
with ap arrest for high-treason, as an 
adherent to the pretender in arms. The 
enraged crowd would have rescued him 
by force, and made outcries which he 
silenced with a haughty air of com- 
mand, desiring to be led back to his 
judges. He insisted in such cool aod 
firm language, and his countenance had 
in it such a rare authority, that alter 
some dispute about the breach of offi- 
cial order, be was admitted into a 
room where two or three of the Chief 
Lords of Session, and the chancellor 
of the jury, were assembled. ‘Though 
still fettered both on hands and feet, 
he stood before them in an attitude of 
singular grace, and made this speech as 
it appears in the language of the record. 

‘* Tbe people abruad would befriend 
me, because they love the cause they 
think I have served ; and my judges, I 
take leave to think, would pity me, if 
they saw an old man aod a tender wo- 
man again pleading for my life. Butf 
will profitin nothing by my judges’ 
pity, nar the people’s love for a Came- 
ron. I have triumphed enough to-day, 
since I have baffled both my accusers 
and my, jury. Iam Gordon, chief of 
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the wandering tribes ; but since you 
have acquitted me on “ soul and con- 
science, you cannot try me again ; aad 
since | am not Cameron, you cannot 
try me for Cameron’s treasons. | have 
had my revenge of my father’s enemy, 
and I might have had more. He oace 
felt the dead grtp* of a Gordon, and he 
should bave felt it again if he had not 
called me his son, and blessed me as 
my father oncedid. If you bad sent 
me to the Grass-market, | would have 
been hanged as a Cameron, for it i 
better for one of that name than mine ta 
die the death of a dog; but since you 
have set me free, I will live free as a 
Gordon.” 

This extraordiaary appeal astonished 
and confounded his hearers. They 
were ashamed of their mistaking judg- 
ment, and dismayed at the dilemma. 
They could neither prove him to be a 
Cameron or a Gordon except by his 
own avowal,which might be false either 
in the first orseeond cave; and after some 
consultation with the secretary of state, 
it was agreed to transport bim privately 
to France. But on his road to a seas - 
port, his escort was attacked by a troop 
of wild men and women, who fought 
with the fury of Arabs tll they had res- 
cued their leader, whose name femeined 
celebrated till within the last sixty 
years, as the most formidable of the 
gypsy tribe. ' V. 

® The grasp of a drowning man. 


: ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


seas 
‘From the Asiatic Journal, Feb. 1890, 


rue art of catching elephants is 
much the same in principle every 
where, but there is some variety in the 
mode of applying it. The natives, who 
follow it as a profession, must shape 
their devices to the local resources af- 
forded by the country. The following 
Narrative is given in a letter, dated 
Coimbatore, April 2, 1819, by an eye- 
witness, This specimen affords one 
fact relating to the babits of the animal, 
which, in the opinion of the writér, isa 
contribution to tbe page of natural his- 
tory. 
Early ia February last. about 3000 


people were assembled at the place of 
rendezvous on the skirts of the jungle, 
and the haunts of the elephants being 
ascertained, a semi-circular line of peo- 
ple, provided with fire-arms, tom-toma, 
&c. and extending for several miles, 
was then formed round them, each end 
of the line reaching a chain of hills, the 
passes through which had been pre~- 
viously stopped and guarded by parties 
of matchlock-mena. The object of this 
line was to drive the elephants towards 
a narrow gorge surrounded witb steep 
hills, in which there was abandance of 
food and water for them far several 
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days; this, however, was no easy tesk, 
as the elephants frequently attempted 
to force the lines, and get off to the east- 
ward ; but the line gradually closed on 
them, aod halting at night, kept up 
large fires to prevent their breaking 
through, and, after ten or twelve daye’ 
labour, at last succeeded in ariving them 
into the intended place, where they 
were closely surrounded and kept in for 
several days. Meantime, at the de- 
bouche of this pass, several huodred 
people were busily employed digging a 
deep ditch, inclosing about a quarter ofa 
mile of ground, leaving only the space of 
a few yards as an entrance untouched. 

Two ditches were cut from the en- 
trance to a hill on one side,.and to a 
rock on the other, to prevent the ele- 
phaots pessing the enclosure ; on the 
outside of the ditch a matting of brasch- 
es about six feet high was placed to 
give it a formidable and impassible ap- 
pearance of jungle. When all this was 
completed, the people were removed 
from that place, and those at the other 
end commenced firing, shouting, aad 
making. as much noise as possible with 
drums and cholera horns, which so in- 
timidated the elephants that they made 
the best of their way to the opposite 
end ; and the people following close, 
with the assistance of a few rockets 
drove them straight into the enclosure, 
when the remaining part was dug away, 
aad the ditch completed ; people were 
immediately posted round the outside 
of the ditch, armed with long spears 
and matchlocks, to repel any attempt 
the elephants might make to cross it. 
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Next day eight tame elephants were 
introduced into the inclosure, the Ma- 
houts couched close on their necks and 
covered with dark cloths. The object 
of the tame ones was to separate one of 
the wild from the herd and mob bim. 
When this was accomplished, four 
Mahouts, whose profession isto catch 
elephants, crept between the legs of 
the tame ones, and having fastened 
strong ropes to the bind legs of the wild 
fellow, secured him to the nearest tree ; 
but the Mabouts then retired to- 
wards the ditch, and the tame elephants 
leaving the captive to his struggles, went 
after the others. 

In this way twenty-three elephants 
were captured in six days, without the 
parties engaged meeting with the slight- 
est accident, to the great ainusement of 
the spectators, who, perched on trees 
overhanging the enclosure, Witnessed 
the sport without sharing in the dan- 
ger. The sagacity of the tame ele- 
phants ; the address and courage of the 
Mahouts from the cast of the first rope, 
until the last band was tied ;- the rage 
of the animals upon finding themselves 
entrapped, and their astonishing exer- 
tions to get free, afford altogether a 
scene of no ordinary aovelty and in- 
terest. ‘ 

One of the elephants calved in the 
enclosure; the young one was sufli- 
ciently strong to run about with it moth- 
er the first day. And to naturalists it 
may be satisfactory to know that the 
young eleohant sucks with the mouth, 
and not with the proboscis as is general- 
ly supposed. A SPECTATOR. 
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FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


me 


¥Frora the New Monthly Magazine, Mar. 1820. 


PTUHERE is no more delightful pe- 
c 


uliarity in the literature of the pre- 
sentage than the worth and the brilliancy 
of its female genius. The full develope- 
ment of the intellect and imagination of 
women is the triumph of modern times. 
Theirinfluence on fiterature was scarce- 
ly felt even in the stateliest of the clas- 
sical ages. The contracted nature of 
their education—the tyrannical de- 


meanor of the sterner sex towards them 
—and the yet more inflexible tyranny 
of custom, crushed the blo-soms of their 
genius before they were half unfolded, 
or prevented them from diffusing their 
sweets beyond the limited circle of do- 
mestic life. Sometimes, indeed, the 
female mind broke through the unnat- 
ural restraints opposed to its progress. 
but it too o!ten lost in the exertion its 
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freshest and most delicate charm.—T he 
Sapphoe and the Aspasias of antiquity 
cast aside at once the fetters of custom 
and the bonds of virtue. Even these 
instances of female celebrity, so attend- 
ed with cause of sorrow and of pity, 
arerare. Hence the imaginative works 
of Greece and Rome, exquisite and 
eternal as they are, have an aspect stern 
aod appalling, and want that delicacy 
and tender grace, which the intermin- 
gling of female taste alone can give. 
Their poetry is enriched with few of 
those sweet fancies and delicious con- 
ceits which peculiarly belong to the fe- 
male mind, or are excited in the society 
of iotellectual and sensitive women. 
The gentle influences of feminine genius 
now shed over the whole literature of 
our country a delicate and teader 
bloom. The works of the female au- 
thors of the present age are objects of 
no common iuterest—not only for their 
separate beauties—but for the new and 
lovely lights which they have cast over 
the whole region of imagination, and 
the nooks of graceful loveliness which 
they have been first enabled to illumine. 
We shall attempt a brief sketch of the 
character of those who are most distin- 
guished among them—chiefly of such 
as yet live to increase the honours of 
their sex—but, also, of a few who,with- 
in Our Own memory, have been taken 
from the world which they assisted to 
improve aod to gladden. 


MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Of the latter class, to whom it is fit- 
ting that we should first attend, Mrs. 
Radcliffe* is perhaps the most distin- 
guished for vigour and originality of 
genius. She opened to the view a new 
world of glories and of wonders. In 
her works the majestic castles, far en- 
throned among mountains, lift their 
conscious battlements ‘ cased in the un- 
feeling armour of old time’—a bright 
succession of moonlight scenes are ever 
glittering—and the sad presages and 


° piper wh ctftedt are retrial 
tnformed that th et living. We 
hope most earnestly pong de nformation is 

, and that she will long enjoy that fame 
which has already ranked her among the stan- 
aard authors of ker country. 
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symbols of dire events whisper with 
unearthly sound. Io the works of no 
other author has so much genius been 
displayed in tales of guilt and horror. 
She does not excite interest by the mere 
accumulation of outrages and massacres. 
A single murder—and that, perhaps, 
not of the most aggravated nature— 
becomes the source of more than human 
terror, in her romances. Hier tales are 
not merely unrivalled in the interest 
which they sustain, but full of scenes, 
in themselves, of inimitable beauty. 
The scene in the Romance of the Fo- 
rest, where Adelaide discovers the nar- 
sative of a murdered captive, which she 
‘reads in ber lone apartment, fearing to 
raise her eyes to the glass lest she should 
see a face not her own ;—the wandering 
of Emily, in the castle of Udolpho, di- 
rected by a track of blood to the cham- 
ber of her aunt, whom she believes 
murdered by Montoni ;—and, above 
all, the stupendous scene in the Italian, 
where Schedoni, after dreadful note of 
preparation, glides iato the apartment 
of bis young and innocent victim, who 
lies asleep, and drawing aside her dra- 
pery to plunge the dagger into her 
breast, drops it in dismay on discovering 
& portrait which induces the belief that 
she is his own child—are impressed on 
our souls forever. Of all her works, 
the Romance of the Forest, if it does 
not contain the most astonishing pas- 
sages, seems to us the most complete. 
The wild and mysterious introduction 
of the heroine to a family of wretched 
fugitives—the life they lead together in 
the bosom of the forest, so richly ro- 
maotic—the intense interest excited by 
the sudden change in the purpose of the 
Marquis, from seeking the love to at- 
tempting the life of Adelaide—and the 
entire connexion and developement of 
the story—render the whole one of the 
most delightful of fictions. This work 
is not chargeable with the fault which 
so unfortunately spoils the longer: tales 
for the second perusal—the excitement 
of curiosity to the greatest height by a 
succession of prodigies apparently su- 
pernatural and pregnant with terror ; 
and, then, the sedulous dissolution of 
the enchantment, by explaining every 
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thing as produced by merely human 
and frivolous causes. When the reader 
looks back, after the catastropbe for 
which he has ardently panted, the en- 
chantment, so marvellously raised, is 
gone for ever. He feels that sn affront 
has been offered to his imagination, and 
that be has heen cheated out of his ter- 
ror by false pretences. He is inclined 
to regard the whole as an: elaborate 
hoax. Some have complained also of 
the length of the descriptions, especially 
in the Mysteries of Udolpho ;—but we 
think the objection -arises merely from 
the curiosity exeited by the story, which 
can endure no obstacle to its progress. 
Had Mrs. Radcliffe brought to the 
composition of her awful tales the su- 
perstitious feelings which the author of 
Waverley infuses into narratives to 
which the supernatural is far less fitted, 
she would have holden bigh and lone 
supremacy over the regions of poetical 
terror. 
MRS. SMITH. 

The works of Charlotte Smith supply 
aconnecting link between romances and 
novels, She does not lay her scenes 
among the mountains of Italy, or tinge 
them with the fearful view of sunernatu- 
ral-terror, but she discloses, with exqui- 
site skill, the sources of high and poeti- 
cal interest, in the vicissitud s of Ei -g- 
lish life. She makes ordinary things 
appear romantic. She has, itis true, 
no power of sketching or of developing 
characters—her-heroes and heroifes are, 
for the most part, alike in all generous 
sensibilities and personal charms—and 
when she attempts to draw real por- 
traits from actual observation, she only 
disgusts with hideous caricatures, oF 
chiljs with shadowy abstractions. But 
there is a sweet and gentle interest, a 
teoder charm in her tales, which nu- 
merous characteristic sketches would 
only weaken. The ‘ purple light of 
love’ is shed over all her scenes. Her 
Old Manor-House is one of the most 
exquisite of novels. The very names of 


Orlando and Monimia are ‘silver sweet, - 


and those to whom they are given are 
worthy to bear them. This tale seems 
to us more lke a delicious recollection 
_of easly youth than an enchanting fic- 
S$  aTHENRUM VOL. 7. 


tion. Its spell will never be broken. 
The little turret of Monimia—the curi- 
ous passage thence to the library—the 
gentle coming on of love in the sweetly- 
stolen interviews, seem like remembran- 
ces of childhood. The Old Mansion. 
still lifts its towers, fit home for impris- 
oned love—there Mrs. Rayland yet 
‘keeps her state — 

“ And there Orlando stil! adores 

* Bis little captive maid |” 

MRS. HAMILTON. 


Mrs. Hamilton’s works are of a very 
different order, She is the plea-antest 
of those writers whose avowed object is 
to be useful. Her chief talent lays in sia- 
gular acuteness, and a most vivid per- 
ception of the ludicrous. Her delinea- 
tion of Miss Bridgetina Botherim is 
the pleasantest of caricatures. We 
must, st the same time, protest against 
such @ mode of assailing a philosophical 
theory. It is not well to laugh at the 
noble though devious aspirations of the 
soul, Gudwin’s Political Justice con- 
tains, we believe, much that is untrue ; 
but its errings are those of earnest 
thought, of passionate love of truth, of 
the most intense and disinterested de- 
sire for the advancing glories of the 
species. ‘The serious ponderings of 
deep intellect, the high thoughts of a 
trusting spirit, the delusions of too ar- 
dent hope for buman cood, are not suh- 
jects for derision. A theory is not 
shown to be false by putting some of 
its deductions into the mouth of a lady 
with a turned-up nose. Besides, the 
readers of novels are not in general giv- 
en to the perusal of philosophical quar- 
tos; and, therefore, the humour is little 
understood, and the design often fails. 
Ot far more unquestionable benefit is 
the Cottagers of Glenburnie. If not 
so amusing as the best works of Miss 
Edgeworth, it has finer touches of na- 
‘ture, and enforces higher duties by no- 
bler sanctions. 


MRS. BRUNTON. 


The writings of Mrs. Brunton dis- - 
play no very elevated talents, but a sin- 
gular harmony and proportion in the 
author's powers, Nothing stands so 
prominent in them as to excite deep 
emotion, -but all isin beautitut keeping 
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They are ivstinct with cheerful piety. ing the tenderest regret for the earby 
They will never be perused without fate of their excellent and gifted author. 


shedding acaim over the soul, or excit- 


To be continued. . 


VULGAR ERRORS. 


i 


Mr. Urban, 7 
S arts and sciences make very per- 
ceptible advances in Europe, after 
every ten years, an Encyclopedia or 
Magazine, wherein to register our new 
stores, becomes, of necessity, a periodical 
publication. But as these dictionaries 


contain not only what is new, but gen- | 


erally a system of all that is known 
both new and old upon every article, 
they are too bulky and expensive for 
common use, - 

A collection of Vulgar Errors is not 
a collection of the errors of the vulgar, 
that would, indeed be a large book, but 
of the errors of the common race of phi- 
losophers and men of science. Such is 
that of Sir Thomas Brown, in which 
you will not find many errors of the 
common people, except that body was 
much more learned than itis at present. 

It is a century and a half since 
this book, which was the first of the 
kind that in aoy degree answered its 
title, was published. Since that age I 
know no other but that above-mention- 
ed, of the gentleman of St. John’s. Yet 
as the growth of science has been so 
rich and fertile in the last century and 
this, I have no doubt but the list of er- 
rors removed would make a much lar- 
ger book than even Sir T. Brown’s, 


Out of more than three bundred I find — 


roinuted by myself, here follow a few 
in one part ef Natural History only. 


1. That the scorpion does not sting 
itself when surrounded by fire, and that 
its sting is not even venomous. Keys- 
ler’s Travels, Maupertius, Hughes’ 
Barbadoes, Hamilton’s Letters on Phi. 

2. That the tarantula is not poison- 
ous, and that music has no particular 
effect on persons bitten by it, more than 
on those stung by a wasp. De la 


ards’ ditto. 
3. That the lizard is not friendly to 
10 in particolar, much less does it 
‘ken him on the approach of a ser- 


is not occasioned by a muscle. 


-at the time of moulting. 


fox ie with us. 


Lande’s Travels, Naples; Abbé Rich- - 


‘pent. Hughes’ Barbadoes, Brooks’s 


Natural History, 

4. That the remora has no such 
power as to retard the sailing of a ship 
by sticking itself to its bottom. De la 
Lande, alii passim. 

5. That the stroke of the cramp fish 
Ban- 
croft’s Guiana concerning the torporific 
eel, - 

6. That the salamander dees not live 
in fire, nor is it capable of bearing inore 
heat than other animals. Sir T. Browa 
suspected it, Keysler has clearly prov- 
ed it. 7 ss “ 

7. That the bite of the spider is net 
venomous. Reaumer. That it is found 
in Kreland too pleotifully. ‘Fhat it bas 
no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak. 
That it has no antipathy to the toad. 


‘Barrington. Philos. Trans. &c. Swam- 


merdam. . fe 

8. It is an error to suppose that a fly 
has only a microscopic eye. Dragon 
flies, bees, wasps, flesh flies, &c. will 
turn off and avoid an object.in their 
way, on the swiftest wing,which shows 
avery quick and commanding sight. It 
is probable, that the sight of all animals 
is in quickness and extent, proportien- 
ed to their speed. - ! 

9. The porcupine does not sboet 
out its quills for annoying his enemy ; 
he only sheds them annually, as other 
feathered animalsdo. He hes a muscular 
skin, and cap shake the loose ones off 
Hughes, ef 
akipassim. . ee 

10. The jackall, commonly called 
the lion’s provider, has no connexion 
at all with the lion. He is a sort of 
fox, and is honted in the East as the 
Shaw, Sandys. 

11. The fable of the fox and grapes 
is taugbt us from our childhood, with- 
out our once reflecting that the foxes we 
are acquainted with, do not eat 
This fable came from the East, the fox 


a 
ee ee — 
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of Palestine is a great destroyer of 
grapes. Hasselquist, Shaw. 

_ 12. The eye of birds is not more 
agile than that of other animals, though 
their sight is more quick. On the con- 
trary, their eye is quite immoveable, as 
is that of most animals and insects of 
the quickest sight. Brit. Zoology, &c. 
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13. The tiger, instead of being the 
awiftest of beasts, is a remarkably slug- 
gish and slow animal. Owen's Dic. 
an verbo, Experiment at Windsor Lodge. 

14. Sir Thomas Brown, who wrote 
against Vulgar Errors, maintains that 
apes and elephants may be taught to 
speak,—Spir. Gent. Mag. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


HAT would this great city be 

VV without itstheatres ? The plea- 
eures which they diffuse are the refresb- 
ers and strengtheners of the ‘“‘ mighty 
heart” which beats within its people. 
They pour the most gorgeous imagina- 
tions on the souls of the young,. soften 
the cares and anxieties of the busy sea- 
son of life, and enable the old to laugh 
as they laughed, and weep as they wept 
in the spring time of their days. They 
bind one generation to another by links 
ef delicious sympathy. The tones of 
Garrick yet vibrate on the ears of those 
who were wont to live on his accents, 
and the echoes which he first awakened 
in their hearts will never be silent. Far, 
in the dim remoteness of their memo- 
ries, the old frequenters of the theatre 
yet cherish intimations of their young- 
est joys, and some towering form of 
jewelled head-dress, some huge circum- 
ference of boop, or some damask stom- 
acher, seen floating in the distance, fill 
them with high ideas of an old grace 
and dignity, and magnificence which 
have departed. We who have seen 
Siddons, and Kemble, and Banister, 
and Jordan, yet hope to look for years 
with delight on Kean, Macready, El- 
liston, Munden, Liston,and Miss Kelly, 
and other hghts which yet hase long to 
shine, and will be seen by those who 
will live to enjoy a fresh generation of 
actors. Thus our memories of delight 
clasp one another, and the golden chain 
of social gladness is kept up 10 unbro- 
ken.anion. May it last while the heart 
shall endure! May no ungeoial su- 
itlons-—no gross advances of world- 

y selfishness—cause the scenes of our 
early. happiness to be deserted ! There 
where we have shed our sweetest tears, 


: —— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


and lived our happiest hours, may our 
descendants weep and rejoice for ever ! 
The drama of the present age does not 
fall from its condition in the last, except 
in elegant comedy. This deficiency is 
lesa to be regretted, because the people 
at large are not now fitted to enjoy its 
display of fashionable manners, or to 
follow the delicate enfoldiogs of its 
graceful knet, which is made of frail, 
though glittering, materials. The 
strong excitements which political 
events have constantly ministered to 
them of late years, have taken away 
their relish for the exhibition of mere 
manners, for light repartee and airy 
wit. The stream of human thought 
flows deeper than in times past, and as- 
sumes a darker colouring. Men have 
learned to delight only in the extremes 
of sorrow or of gaiety, and can be mov- 
ed but to joyous laughter, or to passion- 
ate tears. Hence they prefer ether the 
broadest farce or the deepest tragedy ; 
and in both of these has the present age 
been fruitful. Milman’s Fazio, witha 
classical simplicity of plot, abounds to 
passages which are tinged with the rich- 
est fancy. Remorse, though scarcely 
worthy of its “ myriad-minded” author, 
has much of scenic effect on the stage, 
aed contains frequent examples of men- 
tal energy the most sublime—of beaut 
the most delicate and tender—of thought 
the most profound—of sentiment 
breathing a pensive and lonely chsrm. 
In Maturio’s tragedies there is great 
power, often employed on mere frivoli- 
ties, and oftener perverted to the stran- 


_ gest uses. The autbor has noble ele- 


ments in him, but they lie ina etupen- 
dous chaos. His taste was ever wild 
and fantastical, and the success of Lord 
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Byron has served greatly to increase its 
perversion. Yet has he “a puissant 
spirit,” and sufficient buoyancy “ to re- 
assume his native seat” in the loftiest 
regions of tragedy. Sheil has risen, in 
his Evadne, from the splendid declama- 
tions and) =magnificent common-place, 
which chiefly distinguish his earjier 
compositions, to feeling and true grand - 
eur. The play has passages of the 
Most genuine pathos, as thatin which 
the heroine sweetly prays for the hap- 
piness of her lover, and of ‘the rival for 
whom she thinks herself forsaken. Its 
chief fault is the want of adequate mo- 
tive for the lover's suspicions, which 
makes the distress they occasion purely 
vexatious. The last scene, though 
rather too much protracted, is grandly 
conceived and exquisitely wrought. If 
its author proceeds in the elevated course 
he has chosen, be may produce a trag- 
edy not unworthy of the golden age of 
English genius. 

Holcroft is the only writer since 
Sheridan who has splendidly succeeded 
in comedy, if this name may be given 
to his best productions. They are the 
reverse of the comedies of the age of 
Charles the Second, in all things. His 
characters, instead of being occupied 
wholly in the elegant frivolities of life, 
_ are set inaction by metaphysical aid. 
He lived in a world of grand specu- 
Jation, was less conversant with the va- 
rieties of society than with man in the 
abstract, and roamed not among the 
classes of his species, but in the stately 
range of his owo thoughts. His per- 
sons are originally abstractions, yet it 
is surprising with whata lite and spirit 
he has endowed them. He could cre- 
ate a soul beneath the ribs of an ar- 
gument. The shadows of his thought 
have flesh and blood, sympathies and 
affections, human tears and _puises of 
deepjoy. He had a heart himself, 
warm and trueamidet ail his vagaries of 
oninion,asever beat within mortal frame. 
His own memoirs of his early life, when 
he was a poor stable boy, have a vivid- 
nes- and reality which, without the aid 
of very mournful incidents, make tears 
gish forth to relieve the intenseness of 
our sympathy. 

Kenney often reaches the elegance of 


sickly, but manly and sincere. 


comedy in detached scenes ; but never 
preserves it throughout a piece. His 
plays are, however, full of ingenious 


observation, character, and incident.’ 
Colman is chiefly remarkable for exqui- 


site ludicrous exaggeration and broad 
humour. He is the first of cancaturists, 
He has also higher merits than this, but 
not in so singular a degree. He min- 
gles the sentimental very happily with 
the humourous. His sentiment is of 
the right English cast, not affected or 
In the 
serious parts of some of his more ro- 
mantic plays, he catches so happily the 


manner of the elder dramatists, that we- 


sometimes fancy him truly embued with 
their spirit. Morton is deservedly one 
of the most successful of modern dra- 
matists.. His plays have less bamour 
than those of Colman ; but far more of 
deep and serious interest. His Speed 
the Plough, Cure for the Heart Ache, 
and the Slave—with all their incohe- 
rences and mannerisms—are among 
the pleasantest of acting dramas. He 
sometimes very felicitously sets a com- 
mon circumstance or emotion, in a light 
through which it appears at once famil- 
jar and new; as in the admirable scene 
where one of his lively characters, in 
prison, begins expatiating on the beau- 
titude of his quiet, and sinks by the 
most natural gradations into acknow- 
ledged misery. In broad farce, in the 
‘‘ high fantastical,” we do not think any 
aze superior to our own. How can 
we sufficiently praise the afterpieces of 
O'Keefe, the Agreeable Surprise, and 
the Merry Mourners, worthy of their 
names, or his longer pieces, the Castle 
of Andalusia, and Wild: Oats, which 
are even more delicious because they 
are longer? How adequately shall we 
express our thanks to Mr. Kenney for 
his ‘Raising the Wind,” and for his 
* Love, Law, and Physic,” where Mr. 
Liston’s Lubin Log remains like * the 
statue that enchants the world,” in un- 
approachable excellence Mr. Morton’s 
farce of a Roland tor an Otiver, te 
which Miss Foote sings, dunces, and 
looks so enchantingly, is one of the 
most elegant of scenic trifles, Di: din's 
“Past Ten o'Clock,” on the other 
hand, isa piece of rubust, sturdy bu- 
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mour, the heartiest compliment ever 
paid to the army and navy of E..gland. 
** Frightened to Death” is a delightful 
extravaganza, most happily pitched oo 
the verge of absurdity, without falling 
over it. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion a little piece produced by Elliston, 
at the Olympic, called ** Where shall I 
Dine?” which is the very apotheosis of 
appetite, the elevation of * eating cares,” 
the pleasantest provocative to mirth and 
hunger. 

We cannot compare the actors, as 
we can the dramas, of the present with 
those of past times. There is sinall 
space for comparative criticism oo the- 
atrical artists, Their meritsdo notre- 
sist the progress of years like those of 
the poets; but their names are encir- 
cled with the tenderest honours of fame. 
One generation cannot be set up io 
rivality against another, as in the world 
of letters. ‘Thespian genius is ever 
new, fresh, and youog. ‘The names of 
past actors are nearly all they have left ; 
but these have a spell to call up charm- 
ing imaginations, and awaken fantastic 
images of old mirth, grandeur, and joy. 
In our days, tragedy bas lost its noble 
priestess, and no one has yet approached 
that shrine of inspiration at which she 
was accustomed to minister. She em- 
bodied, in palpable form, our dim and 
visionary ideas of an elder majesty. 
Sse alone realized to our view the po- 
et’s description of gorgeous tragedy 
sweeping by with sceptered pall. In 
the most terrific struggles of passion she 
never lost her exquisite grace. While 
she touched the deepest springs of hu- 
map sympathy, she filled the imagina- 
tion with ideas of a grandeur not of 
this world. She consecrated the direst 
agonies. Revealed at her touch, the 
deep caves of anguish and despair 
seeined statelier than regal palaces ; 
their pillars looked of eternal adamant ; 
their seats of woe appeared stately and 
moveless thrones ; and the phantoms of 
horror which stalked in the murky dis- 
tance, “ the likenesses of kingly crowns 
had on.” But she did not excel only 
in the wild, the terrific, or the queenly. 
She gave the sweetest expression to all 
the dignified tendernesses of her sex. 
No one ever represented, as she did, that 
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‘‘ holiest thing on earth,” a mother. Her 
Lady Randolph, even as she performed 
the character on her last appearance, 
had a sweet dignity and maternal grace, 
which awakened all those infantine 
feelings of holy love and veneration, 
which are the most sacred and pure 
man can ever feel. When first she 
stepped mournfully through the grove, 
and addressed the woods and wilds ia 
soft-voiced plaintiveness, she spread on 
all a gentle enchantment, which, to the 
last, was vubroken. How tenderly did 
she relate ber sad yet sweet story—how 
touchingly gaze on the noble youth 
with a love then mysterious—how rap- 
turously did she exult in the bursting 
forth of the martial spirit of his fathera, 
and rejoice in him as ‘“‘ the young eag- 
let of a warlike nest towering up to the 
region of his sires.” Never shall we 
forget how then for the last time we 
*“ suck’d the honey ol her music” words. 
We have looked at her with more 
amazement in earlier seasons, but never 
with a fonder gratitude :— 


“ The setting sun with music at the clove, 
Like the last taste of sweets, was sweetest last 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past.” 


Mr. Kemble did not appear to us, 
except in physical power, very inferior 
to bis immortal sister. He realized the 
ideas of Roman grandeur, with which 
our youthful hearts beat high when the 
splendours of the antique world first 
opened upon us. He presented us 
with living images of the elder times, 
of their meditative and personal great- 
ness, “ what Plato thought, and god-like 
Cato was.” His voice came upon the | 
ear like the still, sad music of bumanity 
sounding from other days. His Cato 
and his Wolsey were perfect pictures 
of the sublime stoic and splendid 
churchman. His Coriolanus was a | 
noble epitome of Rome's patrician at- 
tributes, In the earlier scenes of Mac- 
beth he stood “ amazedly,” like one en- 
chanted, and moved as beneath the in- 
fluences of the Weird Sisters. His 
performance in the last act of that stu- 
pendous tragedy appeared to us the 
noblest of his efforts. His recitation 
of the speech * to-morrow, to-morrow, 
and to-morrow,” bis tenderly pensive 
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reflections on “his way of life fallen 
into the sear, the yellow leaf,” where 
his voice trembled musically, like a leaf 
fluttering in the breeze, aad his fearful 
attitude and fixed look when told that 
‘the wood begias to move,” as if he. 
could strike the messenger into marble 
with a glance, can never be forgotten. 
He did not often, indeed, express the 
feelings of simple humanity. But po 
one ever represented the breakings forth 
of oatural emotion, through the artifi- 
cial encrustments of prejudice, pride, or 
philosophy, as he depicted them. His 
struggling utterance of the words “ I’m 
satisfied” in Cato, his relentings in the 
Stranger, his recognition of Henry’s 
hikeness to his mother in Penruddock, 
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have touched the soul more deeply than 
whole scenes of shrieks and hysterical 


-agonies, He sometimes held a kind of 


dignified and gentle dalliance with the 

part, which softened and relieved the 

effect of its repulsive qualities. Thus 

his princely and good-natured maoner 
with the children in Richard, and his 

fond admiring gaze on his daughter in 

Sir Giles Overreach, seemed almost 

to humanize those most unpleasing 
characters. 

“ And what if we have seen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 

Yet shall some tribate of respect be paid 

When his long course hath past its final day. 

Men are we—and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great hath past away !"° 


From the Literary Gazette. 
A SONG TO DAVID.t+ 


puis very remarkable and scarce 
poem has been sought out and re- 
published, in consequence of an inci- 
dental notice in the Qusttarly Review ; 
which, mentioning that neither Ander- 
son nor Chalmers had been able to re- 
cover it, expressed great regret at the 
loss of such a production,and composed 
under such circumstances. Written by 
the unfortunate bard while confined in 
a madhouse, and committed by means 
of a key to the wainscot of his room, 
when denied the use of peo, ink, aod 
paper ; nothing of adventitious interest 
can be imagined to exceed that which 
is attached to this poem.* ‘True, it will 
be seen that it is disfigured by oc- 
casional meanness of expression: but 
the strength, the feeling, the majesty of 
thought, and the grandeur of language 
which distinguish its nebler parts, 
are pot only sufficient to establish it 
asa sublime work, but to prove the 
perfect truth of the linae— 

_ © Great wit to madness nearly is allied.” 

We will not detain our readers lon- 
ger from the verse : it begios with a 
fine invocation to David : 


* The treatment of lunacy is mow, thanks to the 
advancement of humane philosophy and science, 
much better understood. Mildness, not harshness, 
dictates tothe regime observed in regard toour unfor- 
tunate fcllow-creatures deprived of reason. 


O thon, that sitt’st upon @ throne, 
With harp ofhigh majestic tone, 
To praise the King of Kings : 
And voice of heav’n ascending swell, 
Which, while its deeper notes excell, 
Clear, as a clarion, rings; 


To bless each valley, grove, and coast, 
And charm the cherubs tq the post 
Of gratitude in throngs ; 
To keep the days on Zion’s mount, 
And send the year to his account , 
With dances and with songs : 


O servant of God’s holiest charge , 
The minister of praise at large, 
Which thou may’st now receive ; 
From thy blest mansion hail and hear, - 
From topmost eminence eppear 
To this the wreath I weave. 


Follows a historical glance at the 
lustre of David's character, which thus 
concludes— . 


Pleasant—and various as the year ; 
Man, soul, and angel, without peer, 
Priest, champioa, sage, and boy ; 
In armour, or in ephod clad, 
His pomp, his piety was glad ; 
Majestic was his joy. 
* ® * * & ® * 
He sung of God—the mighty source 
Ofall things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whoee right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprises 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 
Angels—their ministry and meed, 
Which to and fro with blessings speed, 
Or with their citterns wait ; 


+ By the late Christopher Smart, 4. M. 
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Where Michael, with his millions, bows, 
Where dwells the seraph and his spouse, 
The eherab and ber mate. 
Ofruan—the semblance and effeet 
Of God and love—the saint elect 
For infinite applause— 
To rule the land, and briny broad, 
To be labogous in his laud, 
And heroes in his cause. 
The workd—the clustering spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill, 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides ber skill 
The author dilates on the sacred 
songs of his hero, and some of his epi- 
thets possess the very soul. of poetry:; 
for example, be specifies among the 
beauties of creation, “ the shells in the 
wealthy deep ; the shoals that leap up- 
on the surface, and “love the glancing 
sun ;” the “ gems hid in earth,” which 
“ their darts of lustre sheath,” &c. &c. 
The music of the King of Israel is also 
exquisitely described ; 


Ashe such melody divin'd, 

And sense and soul detain’d ; 
Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 
He sent the godly sounds aloft, 

Or in delight refrain’d. 
When up to heav'n his thoughts he pil’d, 
From fervent lips fair Michal smil’d 

As blush to blush ahe stood ; | 
And chose herself the queen, and gave 
Her utmost from her heart— 


To this succeeds a mystical account 
of the “ seven pillars of the Lord ;” and 
next an exercise on the decalogue, 
which commences with wonderful sub- 
Kmity— 

Tell them, I AM, Jehovah said 

To Moses ; while earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, | 

At onee above, beneath, around, 

All nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, THOU ART. 


A rather inferior descant ‘upon the 
transcendant virtue of praise and devo- 
tion leads us to the following exquisite 
exercise upon the seasons and their right 

© Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 
And drope upon the leafy times, 
Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air : 
eh rs ee 


® Had not Lord Byron seen this? His Don Juan 
otherwise presents a singular cuincidenec. 
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Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, ' 
And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 
That wateh for early prayer. . 


Sweet the young nurse, with love intense 

Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence ! 
Sweet when the lost arrive: - 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats 

While his vague mind'sin quest of sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive... 


Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
The janguage of thy turtle-dove, 
Pair’d to thy swelling chord ; 
Sweeter with every grace endued, 

_ The glory of thy gratitude, 
Respir’d unto the Lord. 


Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid giede, 

' ‘Which makes at once his game ; 
Strong the tall ostrich on the ground : 
Strong through the turbolent profound 

Shoots xiphiast to his aim. 
Strong is the lion—like a coal 
His eye-ball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes : 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 
Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes. 


The young nurse, and the lion, pre- 


sent images of tender beauty and pro- 


digious force,unsurpassed by any imag- 
ination in the whole circle of poetry. | 
The same strain is continued— 


Beanteous the ficet before the gale ; 
Beauteous the multitudesin mail, __ 
Rank’d arms, and crested heads : 
Beauteous the garden's umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 
And all the bloomy beds. 


Beauteous the moon full on the lawn ; 
And beauteous, when the veil’s withdrawn, 
The virgin toherspouse; 
Beauteous the temple, deck’d and fill’d, 
When to the heav'n of heav'ns they build 
Their heart-direc ted vows. 
Beauteous, yea beauteous more than these, 
The Shepherd King upon his knees, 
For his momentous wust ; 
With wish of infinite conceit, 
For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 


Precious the bounteous widow's mite ; 
And precious, for extreme delight, 

® The largess from the chur : 
Precious the ruby’s blushing bieze. 
And f alba’s blest imperial rays. 

And pure cerulean pearl. 
Precious the penitential tear ; 


And precious is the sigh sincere ; 
Aeceptable to God ; 


¢ The sword-fish. 


* 1 Sam. xxv. US. + Rev. xi 17. 
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And precious are the winning’ flewers, @Glorious——more glorivus is the crown 
In gladsome Leracl’s feast of bowers, Pf him, that brought salvation down 
Bound on the hallow’d sod. By meekpess, call’d thy Son ; 
‘ my Thou that stupendous truth believ’d, 
More precious that diviner part And now the matchless decd’s achiev'd, 


Of David even the Lord’s own heart, 
Great, beautiful, and new : 
In all things where it was intent, 
- In all extremes, in each event, 
Proof—answ’ring true to true. 


Glorious the sun in mid career } 

Glorious th’ assembled fires appear ! 
Glorious the comet's train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 

Glorious th’ Almighty’s stretch’d-out arm ; 
Glorious th’ énraptur’d main : 

Glorious the northern lights astream ; 

Glorious the song, when God's the theme; 


Determin'd, dar'd, and dene. 


The profusion of imagery, the clus- 
tering of stupendous thoughts, the high 
poetical enthusiasm, the sweetness and 
force of expression, and the aatural su- 
blimity which reign throughout these 
stanzas rarely depreciated by any ano- 
maly, leave us nothing to say but to ex- 
press our astonishment at the miod 
‘which could conceive and execute them, 
and our amazement, at the circumstan- 


Glorious the thunder" : : 
Pe sem ea ray oye ces under which they were produced. 
Glorious the catholic amen ; ; 
Glorious the martyr's gore : 
BIOGRAPHY. 
qf 


From the Literary Gazettc, February 1820. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY GEORGE IIL 


T thirty-five minutes after 8 o'clock 
on Saturday night, the 29th ult, 
our venerated King, George III. 
breathed bis last: his majesty had ad- 
ded seven months and twenty-six days 
to eighty one years of life, and nine- 
_ty-six days to fifty-nine years of 
sovereignty ; and had consequently 
reigned longer than any monarch that 
eversat upon the Euglish throne.* 
The exhaustion of nature led to this 
melancholy and memorable event, and 
no pain or suffering vexed the passage 
of this virtuous prince from time to eter- 
nity. The body and the mind were 
alike, in Heaven’s mercy, spared the 
pang of the dread change; and he 
whose life had made for him aoth- 
ing to fear in death, graciously de- 
parted, as free from corporeal anguish, 
as his purity of soul would under any 
circumstances have exempted him from 
the terror of conscience. God blessed 
him with the latter end of righteousness 
—he was a good man and—he died in 
peace. 
It is not for a work like this to enter 
upon the wide field over which a retro- 
spect of sixty years would travel. It 


* See the Chronological Table subjeined. 


is not for us to speak of those great po- 
litical agitations which have convulsed 
and overthrown, and reconstructed the 
nations of the earth during that period: 
or of the personal and kingly course of 
conduct by which our late Ruler ren- 
dered this country so conspicuous in 
the awful struggles. Suffice it to say, 
that the brightest pattern to which a 


people could look tor every sound prin- 


ciple in theory, and for every moral 
duty in practice, existed for more than 
halfa century in the head encircled 
with the British diadem, and in the 
heart and hand which beat beneath the 
external splendours of royalty and 
wielded the sceptre of almost unlimited 
‘Stab te But ere yet “Goodness and 

e fill up one monument,” it behoves 
us to pay a tribute to that softer and 
more refined feature of the Monarch’s 
character which connects his reiga with 
the literature, the arts, and the sciences 
of the age. In this respect an epocha 
has indeed been created; and when 
the more perishable trophies of war, 
the controversies and the contests all- 
engrossing in their day,the objects after 
whichevery heart panted, tbe things 
which were called of eternal conse- 
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quence, shal] bave paseéd away end 
been utterly forgotten, there will re- 
main another and a nobler study for 
mankiad, in the literature which en- 
lightened the world, in the arts which 
adorned the country, and io the scieace 
which advanced with gigantic strides 
under the auspicious sway of George 
the Third. 

These willbe the themes of -genera- 
tions yet unborn; end among the 
most glorious human memorials of our 
King, it will be handed down to future 
times, that the energies of this land of 
freedom, cherished by his paternal gov- 
ernment, produced not merely the 
brightest heroes, but the wisest philoso- 
phers, the greatest poets, the finest 
painters, the most extraordinary discov- 
eriea, and the most beneficial inventions, 
that ever distinguished the annals of 
mankind. 

When a nation is thus elevated, 
when the state of society is thus im- 
proved, when the well-being of mil- 
lions is thus augmented, and when, as 
it were, the sphere of creation is exal- 
ted and enlarged by the successful culti- 
vation of all that is elegant in the fine, 
solid in the useful, and ennobling in 
the higher pursuits of intellect, it needs 
not to say how much is due to him ia 
whom the supreme authority is vested : 
bow much is due to our lamented King, 
may be read in the many and prosper- 
ous Institutions of which be was the 
founder or munificent patron, for the 
promotion of learning, the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge, the diffusion of 
general instruction, the perfection of 
the ornamental arts, and the comple- 
tion of every purpose calculated to fur- 
ther the interests of humanity here, 
or secure its bappiness hereafter. 

Acknowledging that our loss was 
attended with many alleviations ; bow- 
ing io all humility to that Divine Pro- 
vidence which, in inflicting the stroke 
deprived it of its sting ;—yet, grateful 
for the measures to which our beloved 
sovereign devoted his life, and deeply 
and sincerely lamenting for his death, 
we close this inadequate tribute to vir- 
taes which, if they have but a fleeting 
memory on earth, have their certain and 
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everlasting reward whece there is nei- 


ther care nor sorrow. 


LEER AT 


Frem the Monthly Magazine.” 

{In placing on the record of our pages some at~ 
count of the late King, we bave heen variously 
emberrassed by a deureto do what aur readers 
would expect, and,at the same time, to do this 
with good taste. Asa King, the history of his life 
is the publie history of his reign, for whieh we have’ 
net room: and,asa man, so mach fable is mixed 
with so little fact, and the publie bave been s 
giuued with newspaper details, that we have been 
afraid of degenerating into vuigar common-piaee. 

Under these different considerations, we have judged 
it best to eonsalt every thing which has appeared 
in the newspapers, to gican according to oug 
best judgment, and to add to these gleanings some 
facts within our own knowledge, or deriv- 
ed from unquestionable authority. The whele, 
for the sake of prerision, has been classed under 
heads; and, taken altogyther, may afford a tole- 
rable notion of the character of the late King, 
about which the present and future ages cannot 
fail to be inquisitive. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


v ue Princess of Wales, his mother, 
coramunicated to a friend the fol- 
lowing character of Prince George, at 
the age of seventeen. The passage 's 
in Doddington’s Diary. She said, that 
“he was shy and backward; nota 
wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured 
and cbeerful, with a serious cast, upon 
the whole ; that those about bim kuew 
him no more than if they had never seen 
him. That he was vot quick: but 
with those he was acquainted with, ap-- 
plicable and intelligent. His education 
bad given her much pain. His book- 
learning she was no judge of, though 
she supposed it small or useless 5 but 
she hoped he might be instructed in the 
general understanding of things.” This 
remarkable purity of the young Prince's , 
mind and conduct isto be attributed, 
not only to his good natural disposition, 
but to the affectionate solicitude of his 
mother to preserve him from the conta- 
gion of bad example, who, whatever 
were ber faults in regard to her son’s tus 
tor, discbarged the part of an affection- 
ate mother. His education was chiefly 
controlled by her, aad she was a shrewd 
and buay woman ; and also by the Earl: 
of Bute, who was a violeat Tory” His 
father was an easy man, of dissipated 
habits and small understanding, wholive 
[(® An Opposition Jeurna!-} 
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ed in bowtlty with his father, George 


* Horace Walpole writes thus, in his 
i to Mr. Montagu, of the same 
tes 
“Phe young king has all the appear- 
ance of being amiable. There is great 
grace to temper much dignity, and ex- 
greme good-nature, which breaks out 
upon all occasion, * * * For the 
King himeelf, be seems all good-nature, 
and wishing to satisfy every-body; all 
his speeches are obliging. I saw him 
again yesterday, and was surprised to 
find the Jevee-room had lost so entirely 
the air.of the lion’s den. This sover- 
eign does not stand in onespet, with his 
eyes fixed royally on the ground, and 
dropping bits of German news; he 
walks about,.and speaks to every body. 
Fsaw bim efterwarda en the throne, 
where he is graceful and genteel, sits 
with dignity, and reads bis speeches 
well.” 
His passion for Lady Sarah Lenox 
bas often been the object of notice. 


HIS EARLY PRINCIPLES. 


His first speech announced that he 

gioried in being born a Briton ; alluding 

_ to the fact, that the two preceding sov- 
. @reigns were Germans. 

When the Parliament was dissolved, 
six months after hisMujesty’s accession, 
he took an early opportunity of inform- 
ing all his ministers, that no money 
should be spent to procure the election 
of members favourable to the govern- 
ment; saying, at the same time, that 
‘‘he would be tried by his country.” 


Yet no sovereign could be more un- - 


popular than he was in the first ten 


years of his reign : and he never became. 


truly popular, till, in 1788, he was be- 
reaved of his reason. 


HIS MIDDLE LIFE, IN 1779, 


- Their Majesties, (says a contempo- 
rary. writer,) rise at six ia the morning, 
and. enjoy the two succeeding hours, 
which they call their owo. At eight, 
the Ptioce of Wales, the Bishop of Os- 
naburgh, the Princess Royal, eod 
Beince William Henry, are brought 
from their.several houses to Kew to 
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breakfast. At sine, the younger cbil- 
dren attend to lisp or smile their good- 
morrows: and whilst the eldest are 
closely applying to their tasks, the little 
ones and their purses pass the whole 
morning in Richmoad Gardens, 

The King and Queen frequently 
amuse themselves with sitting in the 
room while the childrea dine; and: 
once a week, attended by the whole 
effgpring io pairs, make the tour of 
Richmond Gardens. In the afternoon 
the Queen works, and tbe King reads to 
ber. In the evening, all the childrea 
again pay their duty at Kew-house be- 
fore they retire to bed; and the same 
order is observed through each return- 
ing day.. : 

‘Topography is one ef the King’s fa- 
vourite studies ; he copies every capital. 
ebert, takes the modeleof all the cele- 
brated fortifications, kaows the sound- 
ings of the chief harbours ia Europe, 
and the strong and weak sides of most 
fortified towns. He can name every 
ebip in his oavy, and their commanders. 

Exercise, air, and light diet, are the 
grand fundamentals, in the King’s idea, 
of health and sprightliness ; his Majesty 
feeds chiefly on vegetables, and drinks 
little wine; the Queen is what many 


_ psivate gentlewomen would call whim- 


sically abstemious, for at a table cover- 
ed with dainties, she culls the plainest 
aod the simplest dish, and seldom eats 
of more than two things at a meal. 


HIS HABITS OF BUSINESS. 


In 1808, a sheriff of London, in 
describing the court-gala, at St. James. 
on the 4th of June, the King’s birth- 
day, used the following language, in a 
letter to a friend =. 7 

“The King was not present, and 
the cause of his absence created general 
regret. His eyes, it is well known, 
have long been failing him, and the 
Opacity is now so much increased, that 
he has for some time been able to dis- 
tinguish objects in the mass only, and 
even that with the corner of but one eye. 
In this maoner he now traces the fea- 
tures of persons who are first introduced 
tohim; but be can call most persons. 
by their names who have formerly beea 


introduced to him, on hearing their wi- 
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ces; andhe still enjoys, in other re- 
that power of accurate retention, 
which, through his long reign, have so 
eminently charactevized him. Io his 
general health, be never was better, and 
he maintains his wonted good spirits, 
and that fondoees for smali-talk and an- 
ecdote, which have always rendered 
him ble to bis courtiers, and the 
life and soul of the drawing-room. 
“The character of this monarch is 
however not well understood. He is 
by no means u trifler; and, though he is 
generally gay in public, he has his regu- 
dar hours of business, in which be dis- 
patches the affairs of state with great 
exactness and ability. These are early 
in the morning, generally from four to 
teven. About midnight, the red boxes 
from the different ministers are forward- 
ed from .Londor to Windeor, and 
aboat four o'clock they are deposited in 
his majesty’s private closet. Formerl 
be read all bis papers, and transacted all 
the business alone ; but latterly, he has 
been assisted by Col. ‘Taylor, a gentle- 
mao recommended to this onerous situ- 
ation by the Duke of York. About 
seven o clock his answers, (ably written 
when he wrote them,) hie signatares to 
public documents, &c. &c. are all pla- 
ced in the several boxes, and at ten are 
delivered at the offices of the respective 
ministers in London. The King, in 
this way, is understood to conduct his 
government and direct the proceedings 
ef his miaisterson every public occasion 
with great ability and precision. 
' “His Majesty afterwards regularly 
goes to chapel, and then rides out, or 


otherwise amuses himself through the 


day, except on Wednesdays, when he 
holds a levee in London, or when he is 
interrupted by an express from London, 
to which he generally returns an imme- 
diate answer. 

“Such has been the uniform and 
steady eareer of the life of this prince 
since his accession to the throne. He 
hes in this way directed all the affairs 


ef his extensive empire; and, in his 


correspondence with his ministers, has 
generally exhibited complete informa- 
tion, and the most ‘accurate discrimina- 
tion on evety sibject. Those who 
judge of hie mind from: his: manners in 
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hours of levity, or even from. the style 


of his grave conversation, know nothing 
of bis real character. One who knows 
bim well, describes him to me .as unl- 
ting the ablest mind with the awkward- 
eat manner ef avy person in bis domia- 
ons.” Lo 


i 
THE AMERICAN WAR. ; 


It is believed that the King was delue 
ded by his ministers and others during 
this bloody conflict. He one day told 
Mr. West the painter, that he under- 
stood his countrymen did not like their 
old King George, but wanted to have 
a new one in George Washington, of 
whose elevation to the throne the next 
ships would bring the acoount. Mr. 
West, struck with the observation as.a 
probable royal cause of persevering in 8 
war, took the liberty to assare his Ma- 
jesty of the error with such earnestness, 
that the King agreed he should think 


Y better of the Americans, if West's assere 


tion proved true. The Queen, who 
sat by, observed however, that Mr. 
West, she feared, would: be found tobe 
too partial to bis ceuntrymen. The 
next ship proved, however, that George 
Washington was not proclaimed ; and 
the King dismissed bis ministers, and 
immediately opened negociations for 
peace. 
_ HIS RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR. , 


The British court was now to see 
among its ambassadors one of the men 
whom it would have hung up buta 
short time before as a rebel. The 
King had very properly confessed in 
his speech, that, in acknowledging the 
independence of the colonies, he bad 
yielded to the wishes and opinions of 
the-people. He repeated as much to 
the American ambassador, Mr. Adams, 
telling him, that, as be had been the last 
to sheath the sword, be would be the 
first in zeal tosee itkeptso. ‘This 
was at least judicious; and was the 
most graceful way of getting out of an 
awkward pertinacity. This first inter- 
view with the ambassedor had beun re+ 
lated by Mr. Adams himeeif, who ac- 
knowledges his own share of embarrass- 
ment, but evidently felt that his Majes- 
ty had the greater.’ After the ice was 


breken, the King, in-his abrupt way, 
told Adems witb a laugh, thet he un- 
derstood him to bea favourer of the 
Heeach, who had then began to evince 
revolutiosery symptoms. Mr. Adams 
says, that the indiscreetness of this re- 
mark was obvious, and that he could 
not let it pass by. He therefore put on 
a very firm, though respectful look, and 
answered, that, as an ambassador, he 
knew of n0 country but one, which was 
his own: to which the King replied, 
blushing, and as quick as lightning, 
“Ap honest man knows po other {” 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

This Act, which flowed from the 
leaven of German pride, was alien to 
the hest feelings of humanity. It was 

ed in resentment of the conduct of 
the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumber- 
land, who had recently anited them- 
selves to lovely English women. The 


Royal brothers, in consequence, beld no 


personal intercourse for many years ; 


snd their reconciliation took place in. 


Hyde-park, on the alarming occa- 
sion of the riote of 1780. Much 
unhappiness in his family has resulted 
from this law; for, as no women in thé 
world are equal to those of England, so 
the princes found it difficult to suit 
their tastes abroad; and, as no country 
is tolerable to those who have lived in 
England, so our Princesses found few 
attractions in foreign courts to induce 
them to leave their own. 


_ HIS RELIGIOUS TOLERAKOE. 

_ The following Windsor anecdote 
(says Bishop Watson) was told me by 
the late Dr. Heberden. The clergy- 
wan there, ona day when the Athan- 
gaian creed was to be read, began with 
“ Whosoever will be saved,” &c. The 
Kiog, who usnally responded witha 

ud voice, was silent, The minister 

repeated, in a higher tone, his “* Who- 

soever.” The King continued silent, 

At length the Apostles’ Creed was re- 

ted by the minister, and the. King 

FP ilowed him throughaut with a distinct 
and audible voice, 

_ Lord Mansfield, on making a report 
to the King of the cooviction of Mr. 
_Malowoy, a Catholic priest, who was 
found guilty, in the couaty of Surrey, 
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of celebrating. maze, was induced, by a 
gence of season and hamanity, to repre- 
sent to bie Majesty the excessive severi~ 
ty of the penalty which the law imposed 
for the offence. The King immediate- 
ly answered, “God forbid, my lord, 
that religious differenee in optniow 
should sanction persecution, or edwit 
of one man witbin my realms eufferiag 
unjustly ; issuea pardon immediately: 
for Mr. Malowny, and see that be is set 
at liberty.” , 
HIS PIRTY. i 

The habitual piety of the late King 
formed a striking part of his character. 
Those who bave been with him at his 
regular morning devotions, at the pri- 
vate chapel at Windsor, will never for- 
get the fervency of his responses during 
the service. This constant sense of 
religion doubtless contributed to the in- 
variable firmness and serenity of bis 
mind. When one of the young princes 
was hourly expected to die, the King 
was sitting on a Sunday reading a ser- 
mon to his family. Au attendant came 
in, with the tidings of the child's death, 
The King exchanged a look with him, 
signifying he understood his commis- 
sion, and then propeeded with his read- 
ing till it was finished. 

HIS CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES, 

Numerous attempts were made du- 
ring his reign to obtain the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, by removing the 
disabilities under which they labour, 
and to confer upon them various offices 
ip the army eee pc and, although 


the spirit of toleration by which the 


King was actuated prompted him ta 
grant them several concessions, yet his 
coascientious regard to the solemnity of 
ap oath effectually deterred him from 
yielding to any further demands, Of 
thisadherence to his engagements, the 
following declaration affords a striking 
example ; 

“ My Lord—I am one of those wha. 
respect an oath. I have firmness suffi- 
cient to quit my throne, and retire to a 
cottage, or place my neck on a block or 
a scaffold, if my people require it; but 
I bave not resolution to. break that oath. 
which I took in the most solemp maa 
get.at my coronation,” oo . 
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His Majesty's muvificence to. tbe late 
Cardinal York is well-knows, as is also 
the posthumous honours bestowed up- 
on bis remains by his present Majesty 
George IV. and which occasioned the 
gallent Captain Stuart, of Iuvernahoyle, 
upon being taunted for holding a com- 
mission under his Majesty while be was 
a professed jacobite, to express himself 
ia the following maaner: “ By heav- 
eus! the King himself is a jacobite, and 
every son that he has: there is not one 
ef them, if hebad lived in my brave 
father’s days, but would have been 


banged to a certainty.” 
HIS POLITICAL TOLERANCE. 


In one of his morning strolls through 
the streets of Windsor, io 1793, he tur- 
ned into the shop of a bookseller, who 
wasstillio bed. He amused himeelf 
in looking round the shop, while the 
boy stole up stairs to call his master. 
In the meantime the King had stumbled 
on some copies of Paine’s Rights of 
Man; and, seating himself on the coun- 
ter, wasemployed in reading it, when 
the bookseller bustled into the shop, 
Seeing the obnoxious work which the 
King was perusing, be conaidered him- 
seltlost; and, as the King kept the 
book close to his face, and was intently 
engaged in reading, he found it impos- 
sible to disturb him, though he coughed 
loud, knocked the bundles about, and 


changed the places of all the chairs apd 


tables. At length, arriving at a period 
ia the sum or argument, the King look- 
ed up, and seeing the bookseller, entered 
into a familiar chat, and laying the 
book open on the counter, presently re- 
tired in bis usual good-bumour. The 
bookseller was nevertheless uneasy ; 
but he never afterward observed any 
difference in the conduct of the King 
towards him, though, on turning up the 
pamphlet at the place where the royal 
reader bad paused, there wes found in 
that page the famous passage in which 
Paine unceremoniously asserted, that 
the King had not sufficient capacity to 
make a parish constable. 


“The following anecdote from the re- 
cont volume of Javobite Relics, by 
James Mogg, is truly characteristic: 
His Majesty baving been told of a gen- 
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tleman of family and: fortune of Pesth- 
shire, who had not merely refused to 
take tbe oath of allegiance to bim, but 
hed never permitted him to be named as 
King ia bis presence. “Carry my compli- 
ments to bim,” said the King ; “ but— 
what—stop—no—be may: perhaps not 
receive my compliments as King of 
England; give him the Elector of Han- 
over’s compliments, aod tell him that 
he respects the steadiness of his princi- 
ples.” 
HIS LITERARY ACQUIREMENTS. 

A few years before be was afflicted 
with blindness, be helda conversation 
witn a gentleman of extensive litera 
connexions, and the subject on whi 
the discourse turned was the History of 
England. The King observed, that he 
bad long wished to see sucha work 
properly executed, and that he had 
mentioned it to several noblemen and 
others with a view of getting some per- 
sons of eminent talents to engage in the 
undertaking. It had been proposed to 
Dr Robertson, and likewise to Lord 
Lyttleton, but neither of those writers 
appeared willing to embark in a concern 
of that magnitude, though all the assist- 
ance of government was freely offered, 
and would, beyond all doubt, have 
been amply granted, for the purpose of 
enabling the historian to complete his 
design, in a manner highly creditable to 
himself, and serviceable to the country. 

Atthis time his Majesty stated the 
outline of his plan, which was, to have 
all the materials. printed, and manu- 
scripts collected, and the extracts made 
with the greatest care, by persons em- 
ployed at the public charge; and that 
from these collections, aided by all the 
help of our public libraries, with all thé 
lights afforded by foreign writers, espe- 
cially those in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, whose productions have been too 
heedlessly passed over, the historian 
should draw up his connected narrative; 
subject to the revision of different per= 
sons appointed to compare his perform- 
ance with the authorities he professes to 
have followed. + 2 

He observed one day toa gentleman 
of high literary charscter, and of a dis- 
tidguished political reputation, that ore- 
tory in this country’ was carrivd''to @ 
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height far beyond its real use; and that 
the desire of excelling in this accom- 
plishment, made many young mea of 
genius neglect the more solid branches 
of knowledge. ‘Iam sure,” said bis 
Majesty, ‘‘ thattherage for public speak- 
jog, and the extravagant length to which 
some of our most popular orators carry 
their harangues in Parliament, is very 
detrimental to the natioaoal business, and 
I wish that in the end it may not prove 
injurious to the public peace.” 

The Kiog possessed many of the 
more attractive qualifications of an edu- 
cated aod accomplished gentleman. 
With the love of the fine arts he was 
deeply embued : his taste for music 
was chiefly indulged in the frequent 
. perforinances which he encouraged of 
the works of Handel and other old 
composers ; and his preference for their 
compositions was grounded, not merely 
on a sense of scientific knowledge which 
they displayed, but on a reverence for 
the subline character which pervaded 
them, and for the solemn occasions to 
which they were devoted. The Royal 
Academy, established by George IIT. 
will also afford some lasting monument 
to the memory of its illustrious founder. 
His advances in Roman literature were 
not such as to afford him a lively en- 
_Joyment of its beauties. Of the Greek 
be knew still less. But he spoke va- 
rious modern languages with ease and 
elegance ; and he studied early, and 
correctly understood, the history of 
modern times, and the just relations of 
England with the other states of Eu- 


rope. 
HIS GENERAL TALENTS. 

IfGeorge the Third had reigned but 
twenty years instead of sixty, his life 
would have created no interest ; for no 
single twenty years of his reign exalted 
him above ordinary princes. 

In the discussion of public affairs, 
the King was astonishingly fluent and 
acute ; and his habits of business ena- 
bled bim to refer with ease to the histo- 
ty and bearings of every subject. His 
successive ministers have each borne 
testimony to the dignity of his manners, 
as well as the quickness of his address, 
when he put on the character of the 
overeiga. Nothing which was sub- 
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mitted to him was passed over with in- 
difference or haste. Every paper which 
came under his eye contained marks of 
bis obeervation ; and the notes, whick 
he almost invariably iaserted in the 
margin, were remarkable for their strong 
sense and pithinees. He was very mi- 
aute in his attention to the Recorder’s 
reports, but his policy varied at differ- 
ent periods of bis reign ; sometimes 
hanging from one to two bundred per 
annum, and at others not more than 
twelve ortwenty. He was net a great 
reader ; indeed, he scarcely ever took 
up a book. But he had particular skill 
in obtaining information ; and employ- 
ed persons of ability to read books,and 
convey their substance to him. 

“ Ata levee, soon after the experi- 
Ments on gunpowder had been made, 
I happened (says Bishop Watson,) to 
be standing next to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then master-general of the ord- 
nance; and the duke informed his 
Majesty that they were iodebted to me 
for a great improvement in its fabrica- 
tion. On my saying that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, inasmuch as it was 
a scandal in a Christian bishop to in- 
struct meo in the mode of destroying 
mankind, the King answered, “ Let oot 
that afflict your conscience ; for, the 
quicker the conflict, the less the slaugh- 
ter: or in words to that effect. J 
mention this, to do justice to the King, 
whose understanding it was the fashion 
todecry. Io all the conversations [ 
had with him, he appeared to me not to 
be at all deficient in quickness or intel- 
ligence.” 

The King’s powers of letter-writing 
are so well known to his friends, that 
the Duke of York once told Mrs. 
Clarke, that, if the sentiments were not 
so adverse to those of the King, he 
should conceive thatno other man in his 
dominions besides himself could have 
written the Letters of Junius. 

The late intelligent Earl of Bute 
once shewed the Editor of this Miscel- 
lany a volume of Letters, which he said 
were from the King to his father ; and 
most elegantly written, said he, they 
are. The same nobleman, as well as 
Mr. Dutens, the confidant of that fami- 
ly, used to assert, that the intercourse 
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of the King with Lord Bute, after he 
became minister, was a political fable. 
For nearly twenty years they never saw 
each other. Nether of them, however, 
affected to deny the intimacy of the tu- 
ter with the princess dowager ; and an 
unpublished letter of Lady M. W. 
Montagu to Lady Bute condoles with 
her daughter on the subject, and ad- 
vises her to bear with patience a cir- 
cumstance so flattering to the ambition 
of ber family. 
; HIS PRIVATE LIFE. 


In the 93d No. of this Miscellany, 
(Nov. 1802,) the editor reported the 
result of his personal observations dur- 
ing a month's residence at Windgor, in 
the following terms: “ The private life 
of his Majesty not being generally 
known, it may be interesting to observe, 
that he is an early riser, and a constant 
attendant every day at eight o'clock on 
divine service, which is pesformed in 
the King’s chapel, in the upper court. 
Except on the days on which public 
business calls bim to London, be gene- 
rally rides out till dinner in the Great 
Park, to bis farm, accompanied by some 
of the princesses on horseback, or in 
their sociables, He dines at half-after 
four, on plain beef or mutton, hot or 
cold, as the dianer never waits, and ata 
quarter after six makes his appearance 
on the Terrace, attended by his amia- 
ble, accomplished, and beautiful daugh- 
ters, and occasionally by one or other 
of his sons: and here he promenades 
for an hour, occasionally stopping and 
chatting with those persons of whom he 
has any knowledge. Notwithstanding 
the affectation of numerous guards in 
London, his Majesty is always un- 
guarded at Windsor ; and he appears 
to give his subjects full and liberal 
credit for that degree of loyalty which 
a king, who is governed by the law of 
the land, is always sure to experience. 
There is nothing different in his Majes- 
ty’s public appearance on foot from 
what it was before the late war, except 
the ungraceful attendance of two police- 
officers, who pace at a short distance 
from his person, one before and the 
other behind him, and who keep back, 
ata suitable distance, all persons that 
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appear to entertain an intention of di- 
rect intrusion. His Majesty indulges ia 
his well-founded partiality for gothie 
architecture, aad is at this time render- 
ing the style of his magoificent castle 
more uniform, by altering several of the 
windows, and rebuilding a new and 
very tasteful entrance into the state 
apartments. Under his patronage, St. 
George’s Chapel bas been rendered, by 
various embellishments, one of the most 
beautiful places for divine worsbip io 
Christendom.” 
HIS PERSONAL HABITS. 

The temperance of his life had be- 
come almost proverbial. He rose ia 
summer and winter before six o’clock. 
He took a slight breakfast at eight, and 
dined off the plainest joint at one. He 
retired early to rest, after passing the 
evening with his family,generally amus- 
ed with music,of which he was passion- 
ately fond, and in which be manifested 
a correct taste. His agricultural pur- 
suits and horse-exercise contributed to 
the strength of bis constitution. 

Fruit was the only luxury ia which 
he indulged, and that was cultivated in 
the Royal gardens to high perfection, 
and served at table in great abundance. 
On levee-days he would be at St. 
James’s from Winodsor before noon, 
and previous to the levee make his din- 
ner on a simple joint, by which he was 
ready to go through all the business 
with freshness and spirits. 

He was pleased with naval excur- 
sions, and enjoyed this recreation fre- 
quently at Weymouth. When aboard, 
he examined all party of the vessel, and 
while on deck, was constantly engaged 
either witb bis glass, to catch distant 
objects, or making himself, by quick 
enquiries, conversant with the whole 
system of the sails and rigging. 

Perhaps his worst personal habit was 
that of travelling at the cruel rate of 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen miles aa 
hour, by which he killed horses, and 
often endangered the lives of his 
subjects. 


HIS LOVE OF IMPROVEMENTS, 


He had always a great passion for 
mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments. ‘This predilection occasioned 
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him at one time to be catled the royal 
-button-maker. Hence be liberally pa- 
tronised Hersehel and Boltoa : heace 
his visit to Whitbread’s brew-house, 
and the annual exhibition of the mail- 
coaches on bis birth-day, opposite the 
Palace. 
HIS SKILL IW AGRICULTURE. 

Tn the 267th Number of the Month- 
ly Magazine appeared the King’s own 
| Ps to Mr. Arthur Young, deve- 
loping Duckett’s System of Rotation of 
Crops. He sent them for publicatioa 
in the Annals of Agriculture ; and, aot 
wishing to figure as an author, he as- 
sumed the signature of Ralph Robin- 
son, dating them from Wiodsor. The 
letters are written in a clear style, and 
bespeak great zeal on the subject. Of 
course, they may he regarded as une- 
quivocal testimonies of the King’s abil- 
ity, being bis own spontaneous act, un- 
fettered by any forms of state. Mr. 
Young has obligingly promised us some 
other specimens of the same kind. 

HIS PARENTAL AFFECTION, 

The King’s paternal care of his chil- 
dren in their infancy, was excessive and. 
persevering. A lady who nursed some 
members of the Royal family has de- 
clared, that the only berdsbip she could 
complain of, was the necessity of having 
the nursery apartments in order, aad of 
being dressed at six every morning, to 
receive the King, who came ia regular- 
ly en robe de chambre, to look at the 
children, and to ascertain how they had 
passed the night. - 

Not many days before the death of 
the young Princess Amelia, and when 
she received the communication from 
her physicians of her danger, she ex- 
pressed a wish to have a choice stone, 
on which were the words * Remember 
me, putto a ring for the King, for 
him to wear in remembrance of her ; 
and, to complete her wishes, it was exe- 
cuted immediately. On the following 
day she had the felicity of placing the 
ring ov her father’s finger, as he affec- 
tionately squeezed her hand at parting. 
The incident of the ring, for'which the 
King had received no previous prepara- 
tion, was observed to affect him deeply : 


his mental distrese became immediately. 


great ; and, ip a few days, the Royal 
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family were alermed by the eppearance 
of the meiangholy symptoms of that 
disorder which afflicted bim al death 
terminated hrs sufi-rings. 

HI8 CHARITIGS.' 

Though Dr. Wolcot has been 20 se 
vere on the King’s habitual parermoay 5 
yet, when a sheriff of Londos, seme 
years since, annouveced a fund for the 
relief of the wives and children of prie- 
oners, his Majesty called tim aside at 
the levee, and, after stating that he. fels 
himself obliged by the sheriff's attea~ 
tion to bis duty in instituting such a 
fund, presented him with a filty-pound 
bank -note, desiring that it might he ap- 
propriated to the purposes of the fuad, 
but requesting that his name es the do- 
nor might not be allowed te transpire. 

The King, when on a huating party, 
was separated from his attendants, and 
obliged to take shelter in a cottage, te 
avoid a sudden fall of rain. The in- 
mates of the cottage were preparing 
their dinner, by roasting a joint of meat 
hung by a string from the roof, as a 
substitute for a jack. Being unknown, 
he asked them what had become of 
their jack.—* We have not money to 
buy one,” was the reply. . The King 
said nothing ; but, on his departure,two 
guineas ‘were found on the chimoey- 
piece wrapt up in a paper,on which was 
written with a pencil,* To buy a jack.’ 

When the King went t6 look at Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the tower of which was 
at that time under repair, he was with- 
out attendants, and his person at first 
not recognized. Looking over the 
book of subscribers, he desired to be 
put down for 1,0002 ‘« What name 
shall I write, sir?’ said the person pre- 
sent. “Oh !—a gentleman of Berke . 
shire,” replied the King; and a draft 
was given for the money. 

PETER PINDAR. 

The hostility of Dr. Wolcot to the 
King arose from his Majesty having ta- 
ken a fancy to a picture at the Exhibi- 
tion, for which the painter could have 
had a hundred guineas from a private 
person, and then sending him but fifty’ 
pounds for it. His chief anecdotes he 
derived from Weltjie, cook to the Prince 
of Wales; and Weltjie, being in habits . 
of intercourse with the cooks at St. 
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James's, readily furnished the materials 
for the Lousiad. It is said, the King 
bimself magnanimously forbade the pro- 
secution of Wolcot, laughing heartily at 
his jokes ; while her Majesty, tho’ less 
magnanimous, was unwilling to provoke 
the doctor to a justification.- Most of 
the stories bad some foundation, but 
underwent embellishments from the au- 
thor’s fertile genius. 
HIS CONDUCT AT A LEVEE. 
Nothiag could be more courteous, 


pleasant, aod familiar, than the King’s. 


address-at a levee. He often repeated 
the same things, and used the same 
words, to successions of state offi- 
eers; but he pleased all, by his ap- 
parent personal devotion to each while 
addressing him. With those whom 
he had seen often he entered into 
long stories, and always had some ap- 
propriate joke. 
H18 MANNERS. 

Tbe King’s address and conversation 
were always extremely grave and mea- 
sured, except when he unbent, and then 
his mirth was apt to be boisterous, and 
his laugh loud and coarse. His habit 
from his childhood of doing and say- 
ing everything before the public, di- 
minished the reserve which is usual io 
other persons before strangers ; hence 
his broad laugh at his owo light ob- 
servations frequently conveyed impres- 
sions unfavourable to his understand- 
ing. 

HIS MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 

It is to be feared that the healthful 
exercise of his faculties was more fre- 
quently interrupted than was known to 
. the world. Smollet recorded one in- 
stance in 1765, in a passage which 
was expunged from his History, but 
reprinted in this Miscellany, vol. xlvii. 

Again, in 3785, a similar insiouation 
was published in Almon’s paper, the 
General Advertiser, for which the pro- 
prietor was prosecuted with such sever- 
ity, as obliged him to fly the country, 
and submit to an outlawry, which ruin- 
ed him. 

Ia 1788, the disease became perma- 
nent, and occasioned the first pu blicly- 
iene aes indisposition. 
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Some relapse is said to have taken 
placein 1802, at the time of the second 
rupture with France; at which time 
some singular anecdotes were in circu- 
lation about a peacock in the speech to 
parliament, and about “ the House of 
Peacocks.” 

At length, the natural strong under- 
standing of the King yielded to the in- 
sidious influence of counteracting dis-— 
eases ; and, on or about the very day | 
of the Jubilee, when he entered on the 
fiftieth year of his reign, he succumbed, 
—to be himself no more. 

HIS PERSONAL COURAGE. 

This quality was put to the test in 
1800, when a maniac, at Drury-lave 
Theatre, fired at him as he entered 
his box. ‘The following account of the 
event is extracted from Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs : 

“ Few of his subjects would have 
shewn the presence of mind and atten- 
tion to every thing except himself, 


which pervaded his whole conduct on 


the evening of the 15th of May, 1800, 
at the time that Hatfield discharged a 
pistol over bis head in the Theatre, 
loaded with two slugs. Ilis whole 
anxiety was directed towards the Queen, 
who pot having entered the box, micht, 
he apprehended, on hearing of the 
event, be overcome by her surprise or 
emotions. The dramatic piece which 
was about to be represented commenc- 
ed in a short space of time, precisely as 
if'no accident bad interrupted its per- 
fdrmance ; and so little were his nerves 
shaken, or his internal tranquillity dis- 
turbed by it, that he took his accustom- 
ed doze of three or four minutes be- 
tween the conclusion of the play and 
the commencement of the farce, as he 
would have done on any other night.” 

Tbe King manifested alike extraor- 
dinary composure after the attempt to 
assassinate him by Margaret Nicholson. 

On the subject of the popular attack 
of the King, on his way to the Par- 
liament-house, on the 29th of Oct. 
1795, the following minute was made 
by the late Lord Onslow : 

Soon after two o'clock, his Majesty, 
attended by the Earl of Westmoreland 
and myself, set out from 8t. James’s, 
in his statescoach, to open the session 
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of Parliament. The multitude of peo- 
ple in the Park was prodigious. A 
sullen silence, I observed to myself, 
prevailed through the whole, very few 
individuals excepted. No hats, or at 
least very few, pulled off ; little or no 
huzzaing, and frequently acry of “* Give 
us bread !” *“* Nowar!” and once or 
twice “ No King !” with hissing and 
groaning. My grandson Cranley, 
who was upon the King’s guard, had 
told me, just before we set out from St. 
James's, that the Park was full of peo- 
ple, who seemed discontented and tu- 
multuous, and that he apprehended 
insult to the King. Nothing material 
however happened, till we got down 
to the narrowest part of the street cal- 
led St. Margaret’s, between the two 
Palace-yards, when, the moment we 
had passed the office of Ordnance, and 
were just Opposite the parlour-window 
of the house adjoining it, a small ball, 
either of lead or marble, passed through 
the window-glass on the King’s nght- 
hand, and perforated it, leaving a small 
hole, the bigness of the top of my little 
finger, (which I instantly pot through 
it to mark the size,) and passed through 
the coach out of the other door, the 
glass of which was down. We all in- 
 stantly exclaimed, “* This is a shot !” 
The King shewed, and I am a- 
ded felt, no alarm, much less did he 
fear, to which indeed he is insensible. 
We proceeded to the House of Lords, 
when, on getting out of the coach, I 
first, and the King immediately after, 
said to the Lord Chancellor, whe was 
waiting at the bottom of the stairs to re- 
ceive the King, ‘‘ My lord, we have 
been shot at.” The King ascended the 
stairs, robed ; and then, perfectly free 
from the least agitation, read his speech 
with peculiar correctness, aod even less 
hesitation than usual. At his unrobing 
afterwards, when the event got more 
known, (I having told it to the Duke 
of York’s ear as J passed bim under 
the throne, and to others who stood 
near us,) it was, as might be supposed, 
the only topic of conversation, in which 
the King joined with much less agita- 
tion than any body else. And after- 
wards, in getting into the coach, the 
first words he said were, “ Well, my 
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lords, one person is proposing this, and 
another is supposing that, forgetting that 
there is One above us all who dts 

of every thing, and on whom alone we 
depend.” The magnanimity, piety, 
and good sense of this, struck me most 
forcibly, and [ shall never forget the 
words. On our return home to St. 
James's, the mob was increased in Par- 
liament-street, and Whitehall; and, 
when we came into the Park, it 
was still greater. It was said, that oot 
leas than 100,000 people were there, 
all of the worst and lowest sort. The 
scene opened ; and the insulting abuse 
offered to his majesty was what I can 
never think of but with horror, or ever 
forget what I felt, when they proceed- 
ed to throw stones into the coach, sev- 
eral of which hit the King, which he 
bore with signal patience, but not with- 
out sensible marks of indignation and 
resentment at the indignities offered 
to bis person and office. The glasses 
were all broken to pieces; and in this 
situation we were during our passage 
through the Park. The King took one 
of the stones out of the cuff of his coat, 
where it had lodged, and gave it to me, 
saying, ‘* I make youa present of this, 
as a mark of the civilities we have met 
with on our journey to-day.” 

Asa party in this outrage,one Kydd 

ake, a journeyman printer, was ta- 
‘ken into custody, convicted, and sen- 
tenced by the Court of King’s Beach 
to five years’ solitary confinement in 
Gloucester gaol. He survived this 
horrible sentence ; but, in about a year 
afterwards met his death by a crush be- 
tween a cart and a wall. His widow, 
who is still living, declares at this day 
that her husband was ionocent, that he 
was even obnoxious among his com- 
rades for his loyalty, and that abun- 
dance of evidence was at hand to prove 
this, but not called by the counsel em- 
ployed, onine to the positive manner 
10 which one Stockdale and others swore ~ 
on the other side. 

HI MEMORY, 

Some years since, Mr. Slack, an emi- 
nent sugar-baker in London, purchased 
an estate near Maidenhead. Hearing 
that the King was out with his harriers, 
Mr, Slack hastened to order that his 
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aaa thrown open, for his 
ajesty and suite to have free access 
ever the grounds, Placing himself at 
one of the priacipal gpqnings, the King 
soon pasaed through ; and, drawing up 
his horse, addressed himself, with his 
wooted familiarity on such occasions, 
to the proprietor of the field; “ Slack,” 
said his Majesty, “Iam glad to see 
yu ; and thank you for your atteption. 
eu are making great }oprovements 
heze, which I am always pleased to see ; 
but you will never make your estate 
perfect, unless you take in those fields, 
(pointing them out); aodI am told 
that they must inevitably came to the 
hammer.” Mr. S. thaoked bis Ma- 
jesty for she kind suggestion ; but there 
wrould still be ane obstacle to its com- 
10n,—as a ting feace, which, per- 
he was not aware of: “ There 
are fields between my property and 
those of Mr. P., which belong to the 
Corporation of Reading; and bodies 
eorporate bave pot the power to sell 
ar alienate any part of their estates.’ 
“ Don’: tell me of that,” replied the 
King, hastily; look into the late Act of 
Porliament for the redemption of the 
Laod Tax ; shere you willfiad a clause, 
enacting corporate bodies to sell or ex- 
obange for shat express purpose. Get 
some fsiend belonging te the Hall who 
can Aalk a little, and the business will 
be easily brought about. Good morp- 
40g to -you ; loak at the Act,.and you'll 
diod J am right.” 

It was ever bis custom to pay an 
arly visit to bis Mews, to look at and 
pet bis favourite horses. Cne morning, 
.OD entering, the grooms were disputing 
ne with the other very loudly, so that 
athe King ‘for a short time was unnotio- 
ad. ‘I don’t care what you eay, Ro- 
bert,’ said ope, ‘ but every ene else 
agrees that the man at the Three ‘T'uns 
‘makes the -beat purl in Windsor.’ 
‘* Porl-! purl!” said the King, quick- 
ly; “Robert, what's pul?” This 
was explained to be warm beer witha 
glass of gin,:&c. : bis Majesty listened 
attentively ; and then tuming ,round, 
aaid, loud.ernough to be heard by all, 
“< I dare aay, very good drink, but too 
strong for.the morning ; never drink in 
amorming.” Hight or nine years af- 
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ter this, his Majesty happened to enter 
the stables much earlier than usual, and 
found only a young lad, who had re- 
cently been engaged, to whom he was 
unknown. “ Bo” said he, ‘ where 
are the grooms, where are the grooms 3” 
I don’t know, Sir; but they will soon 
be back, because they expect the King. 
“ Ah, ah,” said he, “then run, boy, 
and say the King expects them ; run to 
the Three Tuns, they are sure to bp 
there, for the landlord makes the best 
purl in Windsor.” 

Thus minute and tenacious was the 
King’s memory. He knew every bo- 
dy again whom he had once seen, and 
more or less about them. 

THE TREATY OF AMIENS. 

The preliminaries of the peace of 
Amiens were concluded without his 
knowledge or concurrence. Onreading 
the letter communicating this important 
intelligence, he said to those about him, 
4* I have received surprising news ; but 
it isne secret. Preliminaries of peace 
are signed with Mrance. 1 knew no- 
thing of it whatever ; but, since it 6 
made, I sincerely wish it may prove a 
‘lasting peace.” 

On this subject there is an account 
directly‘ia contradicuon, which states, 
that, on the messenger entering the 
room at Salisbury, where he then was, 
on his road from Weymouth to London, 
aod mentioning the subject of his dis- 
patches, the King exclaimed, “So 
-tavok the worse: it shan’tlast long.” 
It did not jast: but we trust the royal 
-humour was nat the sole cause of the 
subsequent rupture. 

HIS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

At the conclusion of a review of the 
2d regiment of the Life Guarda, in June 
1798, two privates went through the 
sword-exercise before the King; alter 
which Lord Catchcast ‘saquced if his 
Majesty would be pleased to see two 
of the youngest officers display their 
scienoe in.the use of the sword? He 
assented, and was much gratified with 
‘their execution. His Majesty then 
turned to the general, and inquired who 
were.the oldest officers present : and qo 
being answered that duord Cathcart and 
Major ,Barton were, ‘he desired to see 
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them perform, laughing heartily, and 
telling his lordship that he had brought 
the exhibition on himself. They ac- 
cordingly turned out, to the great a- 
musement of those present. 

“When the King was walking out 
early one morning at Windsor, he thus 
addressed a boy at the stable-door: 
“ Well, boy, what do you do: what 
do they pay you?” ‘I help in thesta- 
ble; but I have nothing but victuals 
and clothes.’ ‘ Be content,’ said the 
monarch ; ‘“ I have no more.” 

Having purchased a horse, the deal- 
er put into his hands a large sheet of 
papercompletely written over. “* What's 
this?” said the King. ‘ The ped- 
igree of the horse which your Majesty 
has just bought ;’ was the answer. 
‘“ Take it back, take it back,” said the 
King, laughing; “it willdo just as 
well for the next horse you sell.” 

In one of the Kiog’s excursions dur- 
ing the hay-harvest, in the neighbour- 
hood of Weymouth, he passed a field 
where only one woman was at work. 
He asked her where the rest of her 
- companions were? The woman an- 
swered, they were gone to see the 
King. “And why did not you go 
with them?” rejoined the King. 

‘ The fools,’ replied the.woman, ‘ who 
are gone to town will losea day’s work 

by it, and that is more than J can afford 
todo. Ihave five children to work 
for.’ “ Well, then,” said his . Majesty, 
putting some money into her hands, 
*‘youmay tell your companions who 
are gone to see the King, that the King 
came to see you !” 

The King, in his walks at Chelten- 
han, July, 1788, accompanied by the 
Queen and the Princesses, was con- 
staotly attended by crowds of people. 
His Majesty pleasantly observed to the 
Queen, “ We must walk about for two 
or three days to please these good peo- 
ple, and then we may walk about to 
please ourselves.” 

His Majesty was ‘accustomed, after 
hearing a sermon, to walk and dis- 
course with the preacher. On such an 
Occasion, speaking to a fashionable 
preacher, he asked him whether he had 

‘read Bishops Andrews, Sanderson, 
Sherlock, &c. The pigmy divine re- 
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lied, ‘ No, se your Majesty, my 
seuiliae is ail The writers of 
whom your Majesty ks are now 
obsolete, though 1 doubt not they 
might have been very weil for those 
days.’ The King, turning upon his 
heel, rejoined, with pointed emphasis, 
‘‘ There were giants on the earth in 
those days.” Genesis vi. 4. — 
- & Tt would be well,” said his Ma- 
jesty, in aclerical conversation, “ifthe 
clergy would put Christianity into their 
sermons, and keep morality for their 
lives.” 

HIS PERSON. 

George the Third was of a 
height, about five feet 104 iacbes, and 
of a robust person. Io his youth, he 
was accounted handsome, being of a 
fair and blooming complexion ; but 
his face and his eyes were too promi- 
nent. His hair was light-flaxen, his 
eyes were grey, his eye-brows white, 
his lips thick, his teeth white and regu- 
lar, and mouth large and wide. Latter- 
ly, his face wasred, and, oftea ofa deep 
copper-colour. Hiscountenance, when 
grave, had an air of deep melancholy ; 
but, when cheerful, it indicated a degree 
of frivolity approaching to weakness. 

HIS LAST ILLNESS. 

‘Few of the details are known to the 
world ; but it is understood he often 
conversed with himself with great viva- 
city, and referred chiefly to events and 
persons in whom he felt interested in 
the earlier part of his life. Thus be was 
constantly discoursing with John Duke 
of Marlborough, commenting on his bat- 
tles and campaigns, aad treating of all 
the incidents of that time as passing. 
He also affected to hold conversations 
with Handel, discussed with him the 
merits of his several pieces; and, in con- 
firmation of his opinions, played them 
on the piano with great effect and accu- 
racy. He suffered his beard to grow ; 
but, in all his actions and conversations, 
never forgot the tone, style, and lap- 
guage of a King. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It would be difficult, (says a cotem- 
porary writer,) to conceive a monarch 
on the throne of this country, whose 
sentiments, mind, and conduct, could 


be more adjusted to the general percep 
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tions of the people over whom he ruled, 
than those of his late Majesty. To be 
abstemious, true, just, plain, methodical, 
punctual, a good busband,: father, and 


master, is precisely the national idea of Q 


a good inoral character ; just as to be 
free, unostentatious, settled in principle, 
persevering (sometimes to excess), and 

of a high degree of what is 
emphatically called common, as distin- 
guished from profound sense, is the 
most prevalent British notion of practi- 
cal mental superiority. 

It cannot be denied for a moment, 
that, though we may fall back in certain 
branches of prosperity, our scientific 
and literary progress as a people, during 
the reign of George III. has been most 
conspicuous, and ought to be allowed 
to reflect credit upon the ruler, Ex- 
ternally, we may allude to the extraor- 
dinary progress of maritime discovery 
and scientific precision in all which re- 
lates to geography, in its capacious and 
extended sense. At home, inland navi- 
gation, manufacturing ingenuity, agri- 
cultural improvement, planting, useful 
roads, works. and undertakings ; in 
short, all which can be comprised under 
the head of political economy, or form 
objects of what it is now fashionable to 
entitle statistical survey, bas been ex- 
tended in a surprising degree under 
George ITI. 

The best things which be may be 
said to have personally influenced, were 
his patronage of the fine arts ; the en- 
couragement of voyages of discovery ; 
the example, in whatever taste, which 
he set to the revival of agriculture ; and 
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the strong and unexpected countenance 
which he gave to the Lancaster schools. 


CONTRAST OF 1760 anv 1820. 


1760. 1820. 

wartern Loaf ... 44d... . Iild. 
Mutton, perlIb. . . . Zid. - - - 9a. 
Wages of Labour,per day, Is... . . 2. 
Annual Taxes . millions 9 Je, @ 252 
Expenditure . . ditto 6... .- 65 
Public Debt . . ditto 120. . . . 850 
Interest of ditto . ditto § .... 38 
Rent of Land, per acre, 5to15 . 15 to 60 
Quarter of Wheat . . 98s. . ~~ 65s. 
Popnlation of all colours, 2 millioss . 65 
Newspa oo ss Hee - 
Yearsof War . . 6 « « « © « @ 30 
Yearsof Peace . . . « © «© « « « 30 
Country Banks. . . . 25 ~. ~ ~ 700 
Currency . .'. millions25. . - . 80 


HI8 FUNERAL. 

On Sunday, Feb. 13, the mortal re- 
mains of the Duke of Kent, and on 
Wednesday, those of our late venerated 
King, were deposited, with appropriate 
ceremonies, in the royal vault at Wind- 
sor. The latter day was generally ob- 
served asa sabbath ; but with fasting, 
humiliation and prayer. All business 
ceased, and the shops, which since the 
demise of his Majesty have been half 
shut, were entirely closed. The so- 
lemnity was very striking,and the gloom 
of the weather was congenial to the 
melancholy which reigned throughout 
the land. 


_ INSCRIPTION ON HIS COFFIN. 


DEPOSITUM e 
Sevenissimi Potentiseimi et Excellentissimi Mon- 
archis 


GEORGI! TERTITI. 
Dei Gratia, Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defensoris, 
Regis Hanoveree,ac Brunsviei et Lanebargi Ducis, 
Obiit xxix die Januarii, AnnoDomini MDCCCXX. 
Etatis sux LXXXII. Regnique sui LX. 


————— 


FINE ARTS.—WILKIK’S NEW PICTURES. 
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From the Literary Gazette, February 1830. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 213. A Highland Whiskey Sull, 
in Argyleshire. D. Wilkie, R. A. 
Qyek first glance at the exhibition 

strongly impressed us with the su- 
periorexcellence of this picture ; nor has 
our subsequent examination of it low- 
ered our opinion. 
therefore ip saying, that so far as the ex- 
ecution, and tbe choice and arrange- 


We do not hesitate | 


ment of the materials, of which the sub- 


ject is composed, can be estimated, this 
is the finest specimen of Mr. Wilkie’s 
pencil. Nor would we qualify it even 
in this slight degree, were it not palpa- 
ble, that, admirably as he has treated 
this truly Scottish scene, some of his 

receding works have an advantage, 
in the greater number of characters, ia 
sentiment, and in the more general na- 
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tionality of the habit or costume which 
he has choxen for che display of his uo- 
rivalled talents, In the present in- 
stance, there is, superadded to the best 
qualities of the Flemish School, a de- 
gree of expression far beyoad those for- 
eign masters: and when time shall 
have done for it as much as for them, 
it may vie with the very foremost of the 
Flemish artists. 

The interesting interior is eocapied 
by figures the most appropriate ; and if 
their oocupation and quality have leas 
of emotion than some of Mr. W’s other 
performances, nothing can be more just 
or suitable to their situation and em- 
ployment. The profound deliberation 
with which the old man examines the 


clearness and proof of the whiskey, is 


equal, we may say superior, in its kind, 
to any thing that ever was done: nor 
is the figure in shadow much less ably 
painted ; at any rate it has all that be- 
fongs to its business and place. In this 
part, the accessaries and stilllife are sure 
passingly beantital ; and when we ex- 
amine the effect of the colouring arising 
from the varied broken tints of similar 
hues, out of which so much harmony is 
produced, together with the composition 
as a whole, we cannot but congratulate 
the purchaser on possessing a chef- 
@’ceuvre of British art. 

Our regard for the subject, too, is 
raised by poetical association ; and we 
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recognise it es one ia which wecan 
sympathize ; sot as it refers to the use 
of spitits and their pernicious conse- 
quences, but as reminding us of the 
joyous or heroic feelings, to which the 
inspiring beverage has oltes given rise ; 
and so happily expressed in the glowing 
language of Burns.--- 
* But bring a Scotehman free his hill, 
Clap in his check a Highland gill, 
Say sach is royal George's will, 
And there's the foe < 
Sehes nae thought, bet hew te bei 
Twa ata blow” 

Besides this inimitable performance, 
Mr. Wilkie bas two other pieces ; 

No 17.4 Veteran Highlander, whe 
served at Minden; and 109, 4 
Bacchanalian gathering grapes. 

The former, it may readily be imag- 
ined, is ia his usual style: the latter is 
an excursive flight into the regions of 
classic art ; and quite sufficient to show 
the versatility of the artist’s talents. 
The names of Poussia and Rubens, on 
such subjects, have been so long used 
by dealers to coojure with, that we 
despair of any other to draw the amateur 
into the circle ; but if any cao, this may. 
The general effect is rich, and belongs 
to the bightest style of art. What we 
do not like so well, 1s the want of beau- 
ty in the female forms, and of truth ia 
some of the flesh tints. Yet there are 
parts, beyond which we deem it hardly 
possible to carry the powers of painting. 


—————S—T———>——SSSSS—S_——_———- , 
LORD BYRON’S NEW POEM. 


Eee 
¥rom ea French Journal, Mar. 1820. 


WHE celebrated Lord Byron is just 

finishing a poem on the events of 
Parga. But on this occasion, the Eng- 
lish bard will aot eorich with the trea- 
sures of his poetic genius, one of those 
whimsical, fantastic, 4nd unnatural in- 
ventions, which are generally presented 
with more vehemence than taste; which 
teach us less to love what is good aod 
beautiful, than to admire what is extra- 
Ordinary and original ; and which now 
afford so much delight to the lovers of 
the romantic throughout England and 
Germany. The new subject on which 
Lord Byron’s muse is engaged, pre- 
sents a happy combination of old man- 
ners and modern customs—of heroism 


and simplicity—of etriking contrasts 
and pathetic situations, which might be 
vainly looked for in many epic compo- 
sitions of the highest order. The 

will doubtless avail himself of the ad- 
‘vantages offered by the situation of the 
scene, and the glorious descent of his 
characters: and where shail we find a 
more affecting spectacle than a whole 
population, all descendants of the an- 
cient Greeks, forsaking their native 
homes to fight and conquer; preferring 
death to slavery ; like their forefathers, 
flying on the approach of the barbe~ 
rians; but with this difference—that the 
companions of Themistoeles leokedl 
forward with bope to the battle of Sale- 
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mis, while the wretched Pargamites, 
conquered without a battle, and irrevo- 
cably betrayed, had nothing to expect 
' from a change of fortune. ‘The subject 
presents two truly beroie pictures, 
equally worthy the attention of the 
painter and the poet. The first is—the 
moment of flight :—men, women, chil- 
dren, old and young, ali the ill-fated 
inhabitants of Parga, are on the shore, 
collecting their most valuable effects; 
others engaged in finishing a sacri- 
fice ; some carrying off the bones 


Christmas-Eve ; o, Fale, from the German 
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of their ancestora ; others burying their 
arms ip the bosom of the earth, or bur- 
rying on board vessels, and sighing forth 
their last farewell to their native land. 
The seeond picture is the entrance of 
the troops of the ferocious Ali among 
the ruins of Parga—the astonishment 
and rage of the conquerors thirsting for 
revenge, with torches in their hands, 
searching the abandoned houses, and 
penetrating into the deepest recesses of 
the tombs, without finding even the ashes 
of their proud enemies. ° 


St aa are pel 


CHRISTMAS EVE ; OR, THE CONVERSION. 


A TALE FROM TRE GERMANY. 
Contineed from p. 207. 


EVERAL noblemen now entered 
the church io haste; they were 
richly babited, and appeared to be inti- 
mate friends of the duke; they ap- 
proached him laughing and talking ve- 
ry loud, without seeming to pay the 
least reverence towards the sacred place 
in which they were assembled. They 
felicitated each other with having at 
length found out the Duke in this de- 
sert, from whence they came to drag 
him out. The Duke still continued to 
appear very serious, and told them be 
meant to stay to be present at the mid- 
night mass.—‘* Then you are too ear- 
ly,” said one of the gentlemen ; “ and 
I shall not stay to waste my time bere 
before it begins.”—‘ Nor I either,” 
said a second, in a determined tone of 
voice.—“ But, perhaps, it is that pic- 
ture that takes up s0 much of your at- 
tention,” saida third; “every one 
knows your taste for the fine erts ; it 
seems to me that what you are contem- 
plating is a very fine piece. The atti- 
tode of the Virgin is peculiarly grace- 
fal; there is sweet mixture of amia- 
bility and innocence on her counte- 
naace : the colouring ts beautiful and 
lively. What astonishes me is, that 
the three Kings of tbe Kast ane not re- 
presented as having a better taste, since 
they do aot address themselves to her, 
or even seem to look at her; that is the 
painter’s fault." —‘ Very falsely judg- 
ed, very falsely, said Otto, with 
quickness ; he then added, in a sarcas- 
uc tone++ Yes, if they. were mi3- 


creants, like you—and me! Asa Duke 
and a chamberlain, can you be ignorant 
that theKings were wise und holy men?” 

“ Ha! ba! my Lord,” replied the 
Chamberlain ironically ;  “ that 13 the 
way you understand it: the step that a 
Duke has to take to beceme a holy man 
13 not so eysy as that from a Duke to a 
King.” 

This speech, which alluded to some 
eertain circumstances relative to the 
Duke, and which have no analogy to 
this history, made him shake with 
passion.—** How dare you speak to 
me io that manner ?” exclaimed he in a 
rage.—‘ Is it irony, or is it calumoy 2?” 
—So saying, he laid his band on his 
sword, and had half drawn it from the 
scabbard ; but at that moment his eyes 
fell on the picture; he withdrew his 
hand, end the blade dropped again in~ 
to the sheath, while his looks remained 
fixed on the picture.—“ Why,” said 
he, after a moment’s contemplation in 
silence, ‘‘ why does no one notice the 
child? It is astonishingly beautiful : 
by it we may plainly see that be was 
seat to bestow the kingdom of heavea 
on the sons of earth.”—Some of the 
eourtiers then began to praise the paint- 
ing of the divine child, each one after 
his own manners but Orto suddenly 
interrupted them, by asking them it they 
retained any recollection of their infan- 
cy ?~+** F have no other recollections,” 
added he with a sigh ; ‘and they have 
been just now forcibly awakened. As_ 
to those of wy early youth, they bave 
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vanished like the intoxicating pleasures 
ofthat period. I am like a man that 
has been carried off during his sleep 
from some smiling and delightful val- 
ley, and who awakes amidst the ice and 
gelid snows of a lofty mountain,” 

The courtiers regarded him with a 
mixture of wonder aad embarrassment ; 
they were desirous of turning the ex- 
pressions of the Duke into a jest, and 
they answered him with raillery; but 
Otto was silent, and appeared not to 
hear them ; he wasabsorbed in thought, 
and kept looking at the picture. Some 
were piqued, and others fearing they 
should be importunate, said to each 
other— The Duke is in an ill bu- 
mour; heis always carried away by 
his love for painting. We had better 
leave him to himself.”—They soon af- 
ter quitted the church. 

Gottfried had insensibly drawn near- 
ertothe Knight. He bad heard all the 
conversation above cited, but he did aot 
understand it; he had only found out that 
in the course of it they spoke of the pic- 
ture that the beautiful gentleman was 
viewing with'so much attention. As 
for him, he was alternately occupied 
with the handsome Prince, for so the 
courtiers had named him, and the splen- 
did light of the temple; but the more 
he regarded Duke Otto the more he felt 
drawn towards him by that fine and ex- 
pressive countenance, aod when he bad 
spoken, the exquisite tone of his voice, 
so manly, and yet sosweet when not in 
anger, had made on the child a most 
lively impression. He approached still 
nearer; and when the other noblemen, 
whose presence had intimidated him, 
were withdrawn, he became more bold, 
and taking the Duke bythe hand, he said 
to him—*“ Pray lift me up ; I want to 
see that picture with the child, but it 
hangs too high.” —Otto looked with ser- 
prise at the little boy that accosted him 
so familiarly, aod struck with bis coun- 
tenance sv pale yet so interesting, with 
his extraordinary costume, he took him 
in his arms and lifting him up he shew- 
ed him the picture. The light of a 
neighbouring lamp shone full on the 
face of Gottfried, and the emotion of 
the Duke was such that he was on the 
point of letting him fall.—* Gracious 
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God; exclaimed he, it is the same 
countenance as that of the infant Jesus 
in that painting! What an astonishing 
resemblance !”— And in effect the like- 
ness was striking. The features of 
Gottfried were regular, but they espe- 
cially possessed that celestial expression 
that a painter endeavours to give to 
those of Christ, only that Gottfried was 
thinner and older than the child on its 
mother’s knees. Terrified at the Duke’s 
emotion, and atthe exclamation, he 
threw his little arms round the neck of 
Otto to prevent himself from falling, 
and their cheeks met: with infantine 
innocence the child pressed the Duke's 
with a kiss. Otto returned it with ar- 
dour, and pressed the amiable little 
creature to his bosom: an indefinable 
sentiment pervaded his soul; he seemed. 
again as if enjoying a state of innocence, 
aod to have again become the pious lit- 
tle Otto described by the sacristan,— 
“Ab why am I not what [ was then ?” 
thought be, with feelings of deep re- 
otance, while the tears gushed from 

is fine dark eyes.—‘* Heavenly little 
angel,” said he,“ you see me weep 
like a child: yes I often wept then; 
the tears of childhood were only those 
I shed; not any since till now.”— 
Gottfned replied—* An angel! did 
you say? I know how the angels 
sang when our Saviour came into 
the world: and do you know [ 
came into the world the same day, 
but it was for him the angels sang 
“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace,good will towards men.” 
—He then recited, with a sweet and 
clear voice, the Christmas hymn that 
his mother had taught him ; por could 
the Duke forbear repeating it after him. 
The child then looked again at the pic- 
ture.—‘*‘ Mamma,” said he, “ has not 
got a beautiful red gown like that: but 
look, there is you!” and he pointed 
with his finger to the first of the three 
magi, who was represented worshipping 
on his knees the holy child. This paia- 
ting was by an eminent German artist, 
and he had painted the three Kings in 
the costume of bis country ; that which 
Gottfried pointed to was dressed ia 
green, like the Duke; who replied with 
a smile—* Very true, my~ child, it ts 
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certainly me, for I believe and adore as 
he did. Only one hour ago I did not 
see this brilliant star; but [ see it now. 
Look at that divine child."—* Is it 
the child Jesus ?”’ cried Gottfried in 
ecstasy. ‘‘Ohb! shew him me, I beg of 
you.” When the Duke shewed him 
the infant, Gottfried was silent for about 
@ minute, and then said in a low voice 
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—‘ O no, that cannot be the infant Je- 
sus; he is too little, and we were born 
on the same day: he will soon come 
and you will see him; he will tell you 
many wonders.”—Otto did not compre- 
hend what he meant, but his words 
seemed to penetrate, with celestial har- 


mony, to his very heart. 
To be continucd. 


HUMAN SKULLS FOUND IN SOLID ROCKS. 


—_— 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


CALCAREOUS FORMATIONS, WITH EN- 
CLOSED SKELETONS AND BONES OF 
THE HUMAN SPECIES, 

HE absence of calcareous moun- 
tains, and even of considerable 
masses of that substance, is one of tbe 
geolegical characteristicks by which 

Trinidad, Tobago, and the chain of 

Cumana, differ essentially from the 

Antilles, or Caribbean Islands, which 

have calcareous rocks, and even moun- 

tains in strata, in which are found vari- 
ous kinds of agglomerated and petrified 
shells. 

Of these calcareous rocks, the most 
remarkable and worthy of fixing the 
attention of naturalists, is a bank of car- 
bonate of lime, rather hard, on the sea 
shore, in the district of Moule in Gua- 
daloupe. 

This calcareous bank is on a level 
with the sea, and covered at high water. 
General Ernouf, having beard, that it 
contained human skeletons, sent, to- 
wards the end of 1804, M. Gerard, a 
naturalist of Brussels, to make excava- 
tions there. He extracted a block from 


it, in which was found a human skele- 
ton perfectly encrusted in the stone, and 
completely identified with it. I was 
in Guadaloupe at that period, and or- 
dered workmen to dig there on my own 
account. I could not obtain an entire 
skeleton, but heads, arms, legs, and 
fragments of the dorsal spine. With a 
sufficient number of workmen, T might 
have obtained complete skeletons, and 
more accurately delineated than that of 
M. Gerard. ‘There are several parts of 
his skeleton of which the hneaments 
cannot be clearly distinguished without 
the assistance of a magnifying glass. | 
remarked, that all those anthopolites are 
placed east and west, according to the 
ancient custom of the Asiatics and A- 
merican3. By the side of the skeletons 
were found pestles, mortars, hatchets, 
clubs of a basaltic or porphyritic stony, 
and instruments similar to those which 
the savages still use. Those instru- 
ments are petrified. But [ fourd no 
trace, nor the smallest vestige of organic 
bodies, though there are banks of mac- 
repores quite near them. 


CHINESE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


ea 
From the Asiatic Journal, Feb. 1820. 


MILITARY ETIQUETTE, &c. 
TRE Emperor of China has taken 

serious umbrage at the neplect, or 
want of respectability, into which the 
army is falliog, and blames severely 
the presumption of the civil officers. 
He has heard that a local magistrate 
will presume to walk shoulder to shoul- 
der with a general of the army. The 
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probable consequence of this, Le ap- 
prehends, will be very serious to the 
safety of the empire, if not puta stop. 
to: He has therefore ordered a new 
edition of the laws respecting ceremony 
and etiquette, and requires that it be 
rigorously attended to and duly en- 
forced. 
- ‘THE MNOOKAN—TOBACCO. 
The extensive, use of tabueco. and 
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the introduction of the Hookah tato 
China, even to his majesty’s residence at 
Jeho, has called forth fromhim a general 
order to forbid the culture of tobacco, 
which is prepared for the hookah in ev- 
ery province of China. The agricul- 
turalists are ordered to desist from plant- 
ing any more, and the venders of it to 
seek some other mode of obtaining a 
livelihood. 

Tobucco being a mere luxury, and 
not a necessary of life, is the reason of 
the above order. 


FORM OF RECANTING CHRISTIANITY. 


A case has also been noticed of a 
Tartar noble family, of the Imperial 
kindred, the members of which com- 
prised some persons who had received 
the Portuguese or European religion. 
His majesty says they have all recant- 
ed long ago, and trodden on the cross, 
and further inquiry is unnecessary ; but 
orders that the images which they had 
he previously destroyed, be forthwith 

rnt. 


DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 


In the fourteenth year of the em- 
peror’s reign, a district of the province 
of Keang-nan was inundated; in 
consequence of which, the emperor or- 
dered the money in the public treasur 
to be paid out for the relief of the suP- 
fering people. Wang-shin-han, the 
magistrate of the district, embezzled, 
however, the money allotted, and ap- 
plied it to his own use. The viceroy 
dispatched a newly created Tsin-sze, 
named Lee-yuh-chang, to go thither 
and examine this affair. Wang-shin- 
han, being afraid, entreated the Tsin- 
sze, that he would not publish the mat- 
ter, and offered to give him 10,000 
taels of gold. Lee-yuh-chang, howev- 
er, was a well-informed and upright 
man, and was not to be moved by his 
unrighteous pelf. In this dilemma, 
Wang-shin-hao bribed three of the 
servants of Lee-yub-chang, offering 
them 2000 taels of silver, if they would 
poison their master; making out a sto- 
ry that he himself committed suicide. 

When this foul action was perpetrat- 
ed, they placed bis corpse in a fine 
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coffin, and sent it back to his own home 
to be buried. ‘The wife of the deceas- 
ed, reflecting that her husband was not 
hkely in a fit ef frenzy to put an end 
to himself, opened the box containing 
his apparel, and found traces of blood 
oo one of the garments; whereupoa 
her uncle opened the coffin, and per- 
ceiving blood in the eyes, nose, mouth, 
and ears of the corpse, concluded the 
deceased had died of poison; and in- 
staotly hastened to Peking. No time 
was lost in apprehending the three ser- 
vants, who had administered the poi- 
son, and who on strict examination, 
confessed the whole truth. The em- 
peror greatly enraged, ordered the vice- 
roy of Keang-nan to be banished to a 
distant country, and all the mandarins 
of the district of San-yang to be be- 
headed. The whole family of Wang- 
shin-han, without a single exception, 
were beheaded at one time; and one 
of his sons, about three years of age, 
was placed in prison, at command of 
the emperor, who intends at the age of 
16, to behead bim also. With respect 
to the deceased Lee-yuh-chang, the 
emperor himself composed thirty verses 
to celebrate bis virtues, and directed 
that it should be engraven on a stone 
tablet and placed before his grave, to 
signify to all that it was 10,000 times 
more glorious to die possessing integri- 
ty, than to live as a covetous villain. 
The servants were, at the emperor’s or- 
ders, cut into small pieces before the 
grave of the deceased. The widow 
was elevated to the rank of a lady, and 
her uncle promoted. 


LORD AMHERST’S EMBASSY. 


Duke Ho, with whom the accounts 
of Lord Amherst’s late embassy made 
us so well acquainted, has since been 

romoted to the presidency over the 
Western Tartar dominions of China, 
It seems that the sovereign of the Ce< 
Jestial Empire has not considered his 
negociations with the Bntish in an un- 
favourable light, as, besides the Gov- 
eroment, he has also granted his Em- 
press’s brother permission to wear 
yellow cloths ! 
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Extracted from the Literary Gazette, Mar. 1820. 


THE MONASTERY. 


4 ROMANCE. BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
—e ee 


E know not in what measure the 

critics will allow the nzudllum 
fetegzil quod non ornavit to the author 
of these volumes; certain it is, that he 
has bere adopted a machinery different 
from any of his preceding prose works ; 
and, in so far as we can call to mind, 
only paralleled among his poems by the 
spectral encounter in Marmion. He 
has now for the first tine thrown down 
the apple of discord without an attenipt 
at explanation, and by mixing supernat- 
ural agency with buman action, depart- 
ed essentially from the great line which 
he has hitherto pursued as a painter of 
maogners and of portraits according to 
truth. Wie confess that we are sorry 
for this departure. The effects of 
mere guperstition sgem to us to be fully 
sufficient for all the purposes even of 
pure Romance; and to go beyond that 
sphere into absolute fairy land, in order 
to influence human beings, alter charac- 
ter, and produce real events, is to push 
fiction farther than its proper limit, and 
destroy the verisimilitude of the tale 
however otherwise admirable construct- 
ed. All the subsequent deeds of a 
man who has been killed in a duel, but 
revived by a “ White Maid,” go for 
nathing ; and, however just and accu- 
rately drawn bis jikeness may be, the 
lusion of identity is annihilated, and 


every affair in which he mingles, loses 
the quality of probability. Indeed we 
are not sure that the offence does not 
grieve us the more, in proportion to the 
excellence and consistency of the other 
parts: we can relish a groupe of witch- 
es flying through the air oa broom- 
sticks, or of elves dancing in circles on- 
the award ; of wraiths, apparitions and 
fiends, which in the end turn out to be 
the ideal forms of a morbid imagina- 
tion ; and wecan even advance another 
step, and allow their direct influence in 
productions altogether fabulous and 
fanciful: but when the grand merit of 
a book is, by inweaving incident in the 
Shape of pleasing narrative, to represent 
a particular age and country, individual 
manners and general history, it may be 
alleged that it is much deteriorated by 
the introduction and actual employment 
of gliosts, spectres, and spirits which 
never had existence. The author of 
the Monastery is no doubt armed with 
many forcible arguments in favour of 
his plan: we only submit our opinion 
upon the frame-work, and venture to 
suggest that the idea of the bible being 
preserved and the sacred light of the 
gospel spread by means of a fairy, 1s 
rather extravagant for the nineteenth 
century, as a picture of the sixteenth. 
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THE CABINET. 
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From the London Magazines, March, 1820. 


ANECDOTES. 

| 8 alist always considered Mo- 
reau as hisenemy. To beget a more 
friendly disposition, he tried to attach 
bim with the bonds of relationship. 
He with this design caused an article to 
be inserted in the papers, circulating a 
report, that Moreau was to marry Na- 
poleon’s sister Caroline. Buonaparte 
orposely put this paper into Morean’s 
bands, and asked him what he thought 
of it 2? Moreau said nothing, but spoke 
of something else. From this it ap- 


peared clear to Buonaparte that Mo- 

reau declined the offer. The relator ot 

this anecdote affirms, that had Buona- 

parte succeeded in thig manceuvre, he 

would have declared himself Emperor 

directly after the battle of Marengo. 
LORD NELSON. 

Lord Nelson was, from his infancy, 
temarkable for his disinterestedness and 
intrepidity. When at school at North 
Walsham, the master, the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, had some remarkably fine pears 
which his scholars had often wished 
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for; but the attempt to gather them 
was in their opinion so hazardous, that 
no one would undertake it ; when Ho- 
ratio, on seeing all his companions stag- 
gered, came forward and offered to 
brave the danger. He was accordingly 
lowered down from their dormitory by 
some sheets tied together ; and thus, at 
a considerable risk, secured the prize ; 
but the boldness of the act was all that 
the young adventurer regarded ; for on 
being hauled up again, he shared the 
pears among his school-feliows, without 
receiving any for himself; and added, 
only took them because every other 
boy was afraid. 

LUNAR AND ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCE. 


Dr. Oibers has lately published a re- 
futation, or, rather, an attempt at refu- 
ting the popular opinions on these sub- 
jects, and he positively asserts, that du- 
ring the course of an extensive medical 
practice, he has never been able to dis- 
cover the slightest connexion between 
those periods and the increase or de- 
crease of diseases, or their symptoms.— 
The degree of credit, however, that 
ought to attach to this somewhat sweep- 
ing assertion of Dr. O. may be duly ap- 
preciated, when compared with the 
published opinions of some of the most 
distinguished medical writers. A re- 
markable instance of the periodical ef- 
fects of insanity has lately been adduced 
by Dr. Forster, who describes, from his 
own knowledge, a person who refused 
to ascend a cliff of considerable altitude, 
at a particular period, saying, “ that at 
that period he could not trust bimself 
—He would have willingly gone in a 
few days’ time without fear.” But the 
periodical effects of atmospheric and lu- 
par influence are not confined solely to 
the human frame; they affect, in an 
equal degree the vegetable and brute 
creation,® and it is only by’ attending 

* Flowers in general open by exposure to the sun; 
but many open and shut at perticular hours of the 
day, even if the sun remain unclouded, as the pur- 
ple goat’s-beard, and the meadow geissbart, which 
close their flowers at noon. The regular periods of 
some flowers, like those of diseases, are also inter- 
rupted by the condition of the atmosphere. Even 
when the sun is shining at their usual time for 
opening, dosome keep their flowers shut, if rain be 


impending ; hence they become prognostics of 
weather. 
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to these apparently useless minutiz that 
the laws of organic nature can be satis- 
factorily explained. 


IGNORANCE OF FEAR. 


A child of one of the crew of His 
Majesty’s ship, Peacock, during the 
action with the United States’ vessel, 
Hornet, amused himself with chasing a 
goat between decks. ‘Not in the least 
terrified by destruction and death all 
around bim, he persisted, till a cannon 
ball came and took off both the hind 
legs of the goat ; when, seeing her disa- 
bled, he jumped astride her, crying, 
“ Now I’ve caught you.” 


ORIGIN OF ALMANACEKES. 


The ancieot Saxons used to engrave 
upon certain square sticks, about a foot 
in length, the courses of the moons for 
the whole year, whereby they could al- 
ways certainly tell when the new 
moons, full moons, and changes, should 
happen ; and such carved sticks they 
called Al-mon-aght, (all-moon-heed, 
ze.) the regard or observation of alt 
the moons. There is in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, a Saxon almanack 
exactly answering to the above descrip- 
tron. 

LORD THURLOW. 

This eminent lawyer’s superiority of 
abilities was very early manifested both 
at school and at college. They extort- 
ed submission from his equals, and im- 
pressed his seniors with respect. The 
following anecdote is told of bim. 
Having been absent from chapel, or 
committed some other offence which 
came under the cognizance of the dean 
of the college, who, though a man of 
wit, was not remarkable for bis learn- 
ing ; the dean set Thurlow, as a task, 
a paper in the Spectator to translate 
into Greek. This he performed ex- 
tremely well, and in very little time ; 
but instead of carrying it up to the 
deau, as he ought to have done, he took 
it to the tutor, who was a good scholar, 
and a very respectable character. At 
this the dean was exceedingly wroth, 
aod bad Mr. Thurlow convened be- 
fore the Masters and Fellows to answer 
for his conduct. Thurlow was asked 
what he had to say for himself. He © 


coolly, perhaps improperly replied, 
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<‘ that what he had done proceeded not 
from disrespect, but from a feeling of 
tenderness for the dean; he did not 
wish to puzzle bim !” The dean, great- 
ly irritated, ordered him out of the 
room ; and then insisted that the Mas- 
ters and Fellows ought immediately to 
expel or rusticate him. This request 
was nearly complied with, when two of 
the Fellows, wiser than the rest, ob- 
served, that expelling or rusticating a 
young mao for such an offence would 
perhaps do much injury to the college, 
and expose it to ridicule; and that as 
he would soon quit the college of his 
own aecord to attend the Temple, it 
would be better to let the matter rest, 
than irritate him by so severe a pro- 
ceeding. This advice was at length 
adopted. 

Such was the consciousness which 
Thurlow felt of his towering abilities, 
that long before he was called to the 
bar, he often declared to his friends 
that he would one day be Chancellor 
of England; and that the title he 
would take for his peerage, would be 
Lord Thurlow, of Thurlow. 

THE SAVAGE OF JAVA. 

It is stated in a letter from a traveller 
in Batavia, that a savage has been found 
in the woods of the island ; it is thought 
that he must have lost himself in the 
earlier part of his youth, and he now 
seems to be about thirty years old. He 
speaks no articulate language, but bel- 
lows like an animal, or rather barks, for 
bis voice is like that of adog. He runs 
on all fours, and as soon as he perceives 
any human being, he climbs up a tree 
like a monkey, and springs from one 
branch to another. When he sees any 
bird or game, be catches at it, and very 
seldom misses his prey. As yet he has 
not been able to accustom himself to the 
usual mode of living and food of the 
human species. 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa at 
the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, 
undertaken by order of the French 
Government, und performed in 1818, 
by M.G. Mollien. Edited by T. BE. 
Bowdich, esq. conductor of the Mis- 
sion to Ashantee. Printed uniformly 
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with Park’s Travels, in 4to., and illus- 
trated with a Map and numerous Plates. 


These Travels, performed by a gentleman 
whose adventurous spirit was not tu be daun- 
ted even by the tremendous shipwreck of the 
Medusa, in which he was involved, record 
some very important geogra hical discove- 
ries; they make us acquainted with the 
sources of the Senegal, the Gambia, the Rio 
Grande, and the Falemé, and correct the 
erroneous notions entertained respecting the 
situation of the source of the Niger, and the. 
course of that river, which has been a sub- 
Besides these 
important results, for which the French 
Government has rewarded the author, the 
work abounds in curious particulars relative 
to the manners of the natives ofthe interior 
of Africa, in which M. Mollien travelled 
nearly 700 leagues through countries hitherto 
unknown. He has, moreover described, in 
the most interesting manner, the numberless 
dangers to which we wasexposed while em- 
ulating the eaample of our celebrated and 
vofortunate countryman, Mungo Park. 


Thoughts and Feelings ; by Arthur 
rooke. 

We presume that Arthur Brooke is 
a fictitious name ; for, however blind 
men are to their own demerits, it is 
hardly possible that any person wish- 
ing to live well in society should avow 
himself the author of such immoral 
sentiments and detestable principles as 
kindle the verse of this author. - - 

No wonder that a being with every 
sense thus incapable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, should draw 
the following picture of his own wretch- 
edness. 


I care not when this scene shall close, : 
No terrors hath the grave for ine, 
This wearied frame may there repose, 
And leave the encumbered spirit fiee ; 
Or should it rot in apathy, 
And moulder with its mortal clay,— 
Oh God! ’twere still a happy day, 
Which ends this fearful agony ! 
Hopeless on Earth, I turned to Heaven, 
Till lost in Glory's boundless light, 
All blind and blasted, downward driven, 
I sunk in clouds of tenfold night ; 
And in the soul’s perpetual blight 
I drag about this hateful chain ;— 
But soon I shall not ask in vain 
From thee, O Death, the wretched's right. 


This picture of agony and despair ; 
of hopelessness on earth and of blasting 
horror at the look towards heaven ; is. 
the best comment upon the author's 
principles. It is but just that depravi- 
ty, which would make earth hell, should 
have no pleasure on earth; ...it 1s 
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but just that infidelity, which would rob 
us of the expectations of hereafter, 
should have no joy in the contempla- 
tion of Heaven. Doubt and disap- 
pointment, remorse and dread are the 
sure fruits of such doctrines, and of the 
practices founded upon them, if unfor- 
tunately for the individual and for so- 
ciety, they are ever realized beyond the 
heated visions of a perturbed faocy. 
The two following little poems are 
specimens of the writer's better parts : 


TWILIGHT. 


How swect hath been this darkling pause !— 
But lo, the emerging moun I see, 
Whose envious light the veil withdraws 
Which sereened awhile my love and me + 
Beneath the shade we wandcred free 
And mocked at man’s obtrusive gaze,— 
Then fair as Dian’s orb may be, 
Love now might well excuse her rays! 
Yoe trembling star, whove radiance dim 
Burns faintly in the distant skies, 
Is light, and light enough for him 
Who looks but in his lady’s eyes ; 
The glow-worm’s lamp a torch supplies 
To guide our steps through Halia’s grove ;~- 
Then why should worlds of brightness rive 
On those whose brighter world is love ! 


o 


STANZAS. 


My harp was as that airy shell 
Beneath the breeze's fitful play, 
Whoee tones with every tempest swell, 
And with each dying gale decay ; 
Now murmuring sorrow’s softer sighs, 
Now echoing loud its agonies. 


Thoee sounds are hushed : despair has taught 
My soul its fruitless plaints to cease, 

Silent to bear the strife of thought, 
But feel that patience is not peace ; 

My heart and harp their last have spoken— 
The strings of both, at once were broken ! 


Our Jast quotation will show, that in 
merry mood, as in sad, Mr. Brooke 
placeshis sense of what is desirable 
for human enjoyment on the worst 


possible basis. 


Tonight, to-night we twine, boys, 
A chain of the brightest hours ; 
Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy flowers | 
Not often hath such a madness 
My bounding bosom thrilled, 
Bat to-night must the cup of gladness 
Up to the brim be filled ; 


Then away with Truth and Reason— 
To-night let Loveand Mirth 

Dake for a bright brief season 
A Heaven on this dull Earth ! 
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* We think not of to-morrow 
But be it storm or shive, 
*T will take whole showers of sorrow 
To cool this tide of wine ; 


Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy Gowers, 

For to-night, to-night we'll twine, boys, 
A chain of the brightest hours. 


eee 


LONDON PARAGRAPHS. 

Lord Byron’s Works have bees translated 
into French. 

The celebrated traveller, Mr. Belzoni 
has arrived in London, after an absence of 
ten years, five of whichhe has employed iu 
arduous researches after the curious “remains 
of antiquity in Egypt and Nubia. The fam- 
oas sarcophagus of alabaster, discovered by 
him in Thebes, is sately depesited in the 
hands of the British Consul in Alexandria, 
waiting its embarkation fer England, along 
with the obelisk, 22 feet long, taken by Mr. 
Belzoni from Philw, above the first cataract 
of the Nile. 

CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The Duke of Grafton, who was Prime 
Minister to bis late Majesty, soon after he 
came to the throne, and who makes so dis- 
tinguished a figure in the celebrated Letters 
of Junius, after retiring from office, employ- 
ed himseif in writing ‘* The Memoirs of his 
own Life,” which, when completed, his 
Grace carefully sealed up,and, by an in- 
junction in his will, strictly prohibited his 

eirs,OD any account, to open the envelope 
during the reign of the late king ; but after 
that monarch’s demise, to make the memeir 
known to the world. Itis supposed to con- 
tain a full developement of all the great po- 
litical eventsand private history of the court 
at that interesting period, and tn all proba- 
bility, will, for the first time, divalge to the 
public the real name of Junius, which, it is 
understood, had been made known to his 
Grace, under a pledge of honour not to com- 
municate the secret to any person living, in 
the lifetime of King George the Third. 

The colossal head of Memnon, which bas 
been recently deposited in the ninth room 
of the British Museum, weighs fourteen 
tons, and is composed of a solid piece of gra- 
nite, the head of which is of a fiesh-colour, 
and the lower part of a dark-grey. The 
face bas beenlately touched over with the 
chisel ; but it was, when fourd, in a fine 
state of preservation: thismay be owing in 
great degree to the hardness of the stone o 


| which it is made. 


DEATHS, 

In his 82d year, Mr. Speer, many years 
a i Salen furnishing ironmonger, and 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith. Itis a curious coincidence, that Mr. 
Speer was born on the 4th of June, 1728, at 
the same hour as his late Majesty,and expir- 
ed on Saturday evening, the 29th. ult. about 
nine o'clock, being near the time when our 
Jamented mouarch breathed his last. Mr. 8. 
was also married on the same day as their 
late Majesties. 

At Camberwell (the day he completed his 
98th year), the Hoo. Col. Peter Fry, father. 
of Lady Knight (wife of Admiral Sir J. 
Koight), and Judge of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, previous to the Revolution. 
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Original Poetry. 


POETRY. 
ees 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Mar. 1820. 


EXTRACT 


From the “ Monastery,” by the author of Weverley. 


L 
MERRILY swim we, the moon shines bright, 


Both current and ripple are dancing in light, 
We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 


As we splashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in the midst of the tide 
“ Who wakens my nestlings,” the raven he said, 
“ My beak shallere morn im his blood be red, 
Fora blue swollen corpee is 2 dainty meal, 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the eel.” 


2. 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
There's a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
There’sa silver shower on the alders dank, 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank, 
I sce the Abbey, both turret and tower, 
Acis all astir for the vesper hour ; 
The monks for the ehape! are leaving each cell, 
But where's Father Phillip, should toll the bell ? 
3. 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift thro’ shadow and light, 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 
Calm and silent, dark and deep, 
‘The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of doo}: 
Look, Father, look, and you'll laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee. 


Good luck to your fishing, whom watch ye tonight? 


A man of mean ora man of might ? 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove, 
Or lover who crusses to visit his love ? 

Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed,~ 


“ God's blessing om the warder, he lock'd the bridge 


fast ; 
All that come to my cove, are sunk, 
Priest or Jay man, lover or monk. 


aaa ee 


THE SNOW-DROP, 


O ! thou white flower, 
Anising from the earth ; 
In winter's last deparung hour, 
And the Spring’s biruh! 
Inno¢ent thing 
Without perfume ! thy bell 
Seems o'er thy silent grave to fling 
A bridal spell. 


Beauty like thee 
Eadcars the heart and dies !— 
Thy root is thy eternity, — 
Mer’s im the skies. 


MARIA. 


TO A LADY WHO COMPLAINED OF THE TARDY 


APPROACH OP SPRING. 


O SAY not that the moments move 
Uncheerly here below : 

I swear by all the pow’rs above, 
Maria, "tis not so. 

’Tis true that winter’s icy chain 
Still binds the waters fast, 

And hideous Sprites o'er snowy plains, 
Howi on the northern blast. 


But soon these rebel fiends of air 
A backward flight shall wing ; 

And birds their sweetest songs prepare 
To greet the coming Spring. 


Then shall the jocund God of day 
In glitt’ring pomp be seen, 

And then the blue-ey’d Elfs of May 
Dance on th’ embroider'd green. 


But what’s yon orb enthron’d above, 
Or Elfs or Sprites to me ? 

Who know no other charm but love, 
No other sun but thee ? 


If present thou, Earth’s vapours fly, 
And Heav’n’s own hues appear ; 

There lurks no winter in thine eye, 
*Tis summer all the year. 


Thrice happy he, cansign’d to breathe, 
With thee, life’s blissful while | 

To catch thy beams, and joy beneath 
The sunshine of thy smile ! 


O, were it mine sueh lot to share ! 
How blest the portion giv’n ! 

Then might I bid adieu to care, 
And steal from Earth to Heav’n ! 


But, ah! a hopeless suit I press, 
And love without return ; 

Thy looks deny me while they bless, 
And freeze me while they burn. 


LIGHT. 


‘E after one appearing thro’ 

The blissful sky’s ethereal blue, 
The stars by their Creator giyen, 
Salute the carth and light the heaven. 


High o'er the mountain tops afur, 

The moon rolls in her silent car, 

And rivers underneath her hght 

Glide brightly thro’ the hoers of night. 
Thousands, by Sleep’s soft pow'r, have gleams 
Of happiness in healthy dreams ; 

Aad Fancy’s deer illusions give 

Scenes in which Love could ever live. 


J. W---n. 
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How happy those whom Care forsakes, 
Whom Sleep endears, whom Fancy takes ; 
For such Night sweetly dies away, 
And gives the world another Day. 
Islington. Maris. 


memes 


SONG. 
I SAW asunbeam on the sea, 
Dancing so light and merrily, 
As if its rays were form’d to lave, 
And glitter in the summer wave, 
Brightly, for ever ! 
I saw a roscbud in its bloom, 
Scenting the air, with rich perfume, 
And then, methought,a flow’r so fair, 
Must always flourish sweetly there, 
And perish never ! 


A dark cloud came, the sun-beam fled, 
And winter found the rosebud dead ; 
And then I thought me— bliss and joy, 
Should ev'ry hour of life employ, 
Ere death can sever, 
Our beings from each dear delight, 
And, with eternal shades of night, 
O'ercast those dreams of happiness, 
@ur sighing souls would fain possess, 
When lost forever ! 


eee 


IMITATION OF BURNS. 
[™ like a wean without alight, * 
Takin each glimmer o’ the night, 
For girnin o° some eldritch spright 
Or awfu' kelpic ; 
Wi sic it is na douce to fight, 


J.L.S, 
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Messrs. Longman & Co. have given Mrs. 
Joanna Bailliea thousand pounds fora series 
of poems celebrating the actions of famous 

ersons. The work is entitled METRICAL 

EGENDS, and will, we take it for granted, 
soon be presented to the public. 

We hear that Lord Byron has finished two 
more Cantos of Dun Juan ; and, of course, 
they may be expected to appear this season. 

_ Mr. Patuie, of Live l, is about to pub- 
lish a new Life of Whitfield, the materials of 


which have been collected from various: 


British and American sources. 

Don Banora, a Spanish general, whose 
daughter was married to the late Delisle de 
Salis, and who is better known in Europe by 
the name of Aly-Bey, is now at Tripoly, 
whence he purposes to set out on a new ex- 
pedition into the interior of Africa, through 
the desert of Sahara. 

ragigh Abad Wd Sade halt poe 

e Fall of Jerusalem, a edy; . 
H. Millman, M.A. author of Fano. ee 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs. Opie, in $ 

ne once 
n Expostulatory Epistle to Lord Byron 
by Mr. Cottle. cere bits 

A small volume of Poems, entitled “ Sa- 
cred Lyrics; by James Edmestone. 

The River Daddoo,aseries of Sonnets, and 
Vaudraconr and Julia, with other Poems ; 
by W. Wordsworth. 


Intelligence : Literary and Philosophical. 
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I ha’ na heart to raise a whissie, 
An’at every sough and rustle, 
Deel a hair but ‘gins to bristle, 
As ane were swine. 
My pow’s just like a gude Scoteh thistle, 
Or porcupine. 


Leeze me on him, O! were he nigh me, 
I ken a crony wad stan by me, 
Nor let thae bogies terrify me 
In sic a way ; 
Whiskey ! thou’r the lad wad gic me 
The spunk o’ twa. 
De'el’s in me, an I leave the ingle, 
While I ha’ a bawbie to jingle, 
Or the gude wife a drap to mingle— 
I'll hae my mell— 
And then defy on cliff or dingie 
Auld Nick himse]’. 


a, 
THE EOLIAN HARP. 


H‘43=! the wind sighs! now hollow blasts 
Swell sadly on the rising breeze— 
Now whistle in the vacant reed, 
Ah! whence are these celestial airs, 
Among the strings thet wildly rave ° 
Tis Eolus, on cioudlcss wing, 
Sprite of the storm from Cirrho’s cave. 


Theharp is mute |—and now again 

A shrill note lifts the heavenly spring):— 
Again ascends the soaring note— 

Or fainter warblings press the string. 
Fancy’s wild witcheries o'er me rofl— 
Unworded transports touch the soul. R. T. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Valdi; or, the Libertine’s Son; by James 
Kenney. 

Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, with 
the ar.cient Poems, &c. 

The Aubid; an Eastern Tale. By James 
Atkinson, esq. 

Hedin ; or the Spectre of the Tomb; a 
Tale. By Hon. Wm. Herbert. 

The Mystery ; or, Forty Years Ago: a 
Novel. 3 vols. 

Domestic Scenes: a Novel. 

The Orphan Girl : or, Moral Tales, found- 
ed on Facts. By Mary Robson. 

The Fudge Family in Italy; by the Au- 
thor of the Fudge Family io Paris. 

The Radical Triamvirate ; or, Tom Paine, 
Lord Byrov, and Surgeon Lawrence, col- 
leaguing to expel religion from the earth,and 
emancipate mankind from all Jaws, human 
and divine ; by aa Oxonian. 

The Mock Moralist; a Novel; by Mr. 
William Gardiner, author of Sultana, &€. 

On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found in the Ice at the Mouth of the River 
Lena, in Siberia, with a lithographic plate. 

Geraldine ; or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice,atale; by alady. 3 vols. 

Italian Mysteries ; or more Secrets than 
One ; by Francis Latbom. 

Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary abridged ; 
by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A. containing every 
word in the four 4to volumes. 
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ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
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A CATARACT OF EIGHT HUNDRED FEET. 


=p 


From the Monthly Magazine, April 1820. 


account of a remarkable CATARACT in NORWAY. 


ORWAY may boast of a cataract 
or waterfall, much superior to that 
of Schaffhausen on the Rhine, or even 
to the famous fall of Niagara in North 
America. It was discovered or notic- 
ed for the first time, about eight years 
ago, by Professor Esmark ;_ a circum- 
stance which is attributed to its very re- 
mote situation in the most lonely part 
of the interior, and to the very scanty 
number of curious travellers that resort 
to the Hyperborean regions, for the 
u of making observations. 
P lt wstaowd in the district named 
Tellemarken, and named Riakan-Fos- 
sen which in the Norwegian idiom, de- 
notes the smoke of water falling. Ap 
immense cloud, formed by the drops of 
water in evaporation, to a spectator 
bas the appearance of torrents of 
smoke. 

Doctor Schouw, of Copenhagen, 
visited this cataractin the summer of 
_ 1812, This gentleman is one of the 
fifteen voyagers that have been dis- 

tched by the King of Denmark 
into different parts of the world, for 
the purpose of illustrating the sciences. 
He was in Italy, in 18)8. From his 
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observations this account hag been tran- 
scribed. 

M. Schouw could not fail to be 
struck with astonishment at the view of 
this magnificent spectacle of nature, 
so ‘imposing and tremendous to the 
sense, though the fall is by far the most 
considerable in the spring, when the 
snow melts from the mountains. This 
immense descent consists, properly 
speaking, of three falls, two upon in- 
clined planes, each of which, separate- 
ly, would form such a cataract as is no 
where to be seen, and the last is an 
abrupt and precipitate perpendicular. 
Ptofessor Esmark made a measurement 
of this last leap, and rates it at 800 feet 
in height ! 

Ia general, such onde as are 
most elevated have the least water, and 
such as discharge large masses of wa- 
ter have little elevation ; but in the 
Riakan-Fossen, the rule is reversed. 
The volume of its waters is supplied 
from a very considerable river, called 
the Maamelven into which the lake 
Mioswatten, which is eight or ten Ger- 
man leagues in extent, empties itself, 
not far from the cascade. 
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The Cypress Crown. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE CYPRESS CROWN. 


A Tale. 


BY THE BARONESS, CAROLINE DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE'. 


(The following article consists of a translation of one 
of the short tales of the Baroness de fa Motte Fou- 
que—a lady whose compositions, both in verse and 

_ ~prose, enjoy, at present, great popularity all over 
Germany. She is the wife of that Baron de la Motte 
Fouque whose beautiful story of Undine has been 
translated into English-and whose Magic Ring, 
Waldemar the Pilgrim, and Eginhard and Emma, 
ought all to be translated immediately.) 


HE promises of peace, which for 
many months had been depending, 
came at last to be fulfilled. The army 
returned home ; with seriousness and so- 
lemnity they entered once more the lib- 
erated and wonderfully rescued capital. 
It was aSunday inorning. Since day- 
break, young and old had been pressing 
through the streets towards the gates, 
The guards could with difficulty keep 
any degree of authority in the storm of 
unrestrained and irresistible joy. 
. Crowded, squeezed, and as it were, 
twined and twisted through each other, 
stood this expectant assembly ; and as 
the wished-for moment approached, be- 
came the more deeply and inwardly af- 
fected. There was scarcely a sound 
audible in the multitude, when at last 
the powerful yet melancholy voice of the 
trumpets gave their first greeting from 
afar. Then tears fell from a thousand 
eyes ; many a breaking heart was cbill- 
ed ; and on the lips of all, low and 
anxious whispers trembled. Now shone 
the first gleams of armour thro’ the open 
gates. Scattered flowers and garlands 
flew to meet them ; for every tree had 
paid its tribute ; every garden had gran- 
ted a share from its variegated treasures. 
A lovely child, stationed in a high bow- 
window, raised its round white arms on 
high, and receiving from its weeping, 
turned-away mother, a coronet of leaves, 
threw it down among the passing troops 
beneath. A lancer, who happened to 
be the first to notice this occurrence, 
good-humouredly took up the wreath 
on his lance, while he playfully nodded 
to the fair little angel ubove. He 
had his eyes still directed in this manner, 


when his commanding officer, riding on, 
exclaimed, “ Ha! Wolfe !—a cypress 
wreath! How came you by sucha 
thing—it may be thought an unlucky 
omen !” Wolfe put the crown on his 
right arm, however, and not witbout 
some discomposure rode on ! 

After a long tedious delay, employed 
in putting up the horses in the regimen- 
tal stables, giving them water and prov- 
ender, the quarter-billets were at last 
distributed. Wolfe, on receiving his 
ticket, had the mortification to perceive 
that it directed him to the house of a 
well-known rich butcher! His com- 
rades wished him joy—rallied bim on 
the good eating which awaited bim ; 
and profited by the opportunity to in- 
vite themselves frequently to become 
his guests. He, meanwhile, took off 
his schako* in silence, twisted the billet 
among its gold tassels, and twice passing 
his hand through his luxuriant locks, he 
said, not without considerable vexation, 
“this, forsooth, is rare luck! No doubt 
the rich miser is well enough known !— 
I heartily wish, however, that I had 
been quartered any where else!” “ Ha, 
ha! whata silly fellow yeu must be !” 
cried a bold knowing comrade—*“ what 
is it to you, pray, if your host is a miser 
or aspendthrift? Only let him be rich 
enough—then a soldier is sure to be 
well off. However, you must begin 
with politeness and address—every 
thing depends on good management.” 
“That is very true, I grant you?” said 
Wolfe, as he threw his knapsack over 
his shoulder—* but there area set of 
people in the world on whom all polite- 
ness is thrown away, and who have no 
heart or feeling for man nor beast. If 
ever I meet with a-butcher’s waggon in 
the streets, full of miserable animals tied 
and bundled together, and see how the - 
poor beasts lie there over and under one 
another, groaning sometimes, 80 that it 


* The square cap worn by the Prussian lan- 
cers. 
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cuts one to the heart, and mark how the 
fellows plod on behind the cart in utter 
indifference—whistling perhaps all the 
time, I have much ado to withhold my- 
self from falling on, and beating the 
scoundrels heartily! Besides, to say the 
truth, I have had enough of blood and 
slaughter, and begin to be disgusted 
witb the whole trade !” 

“Qh!” cried his laughing compan- 
jonas, “ Wolfe cannot bear the sight of 
blood—Thou chicken-hearted fellow ! 
—And when did this terror come upon 
thee ?”—“ Don’t talk nonsense,” repli- 
ed Wolfe angrily—‘ in battle, when 
map stands against man, and besides, 
when there are different motives for ac- 
tion, (laying bis hand on his iron cross) 
one looks neither to the right nor the 
left, but in a soberer mood—well then, 
I shall not deny it, whenever I pass by 
a butcher’s stall, and see the bloody 
axe, and hear (or fancy that I hear) the 
groans of agony, I feel inwardly, as if 
the fibres of my heart were torn—and 
therefore, I do wish that I had been 
quartered any where else!” 

His comrades began to laugh at him 
more than ever, though they did not 
venture it till he had gone a little way. 
He then looked round at them; and 
shook his tance, half jesting, half angry. 
They made faces at him in returo, but 
soon began to disperse, and Wolfe pro- 
ceeded on the road to bis quarters. 

He had not gone far when he found 
the street and the number. Already at 
a distance he saw a gigantic man in his 
shirt-sleeves, standing under the door- 
way. His countenance of a dusky yel- 
low complexion, was quite shaded over 
by coal-black bushy projecting eye- 
brows ; the small eyes, devoid of iotel- 
lect, appeared to watch the rolling va-+ 
pours of a short pipe.—One hand was 
placed in the waistcoat pocket, the oth- 
er seemed to dance upand down the 
silver nots of the pipe, which rested ev- 
er and anon on his goodly person. 
Wolfe saluted him courteously, and, 
with a modest bow, shewed him his 
billet; upon which the man squinted 
at bim sidewise, and without attending 
apy further to his guest, he pointed, 
with bis thumb bent backwards, to the 
house—at the same time adding, ina 
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gloomy and indifferent tone—“ Only go 
in there, Sir! my people know already.” 
Wolfe bit his lips, and entering some- 
what abruptly his sabre that rattled after 
him, happened to inflicta pretty sharp 
blow across the legs of Mein-herr John, 
his landlord. ‘* What the devil in hell !” 
grumbled the butcher. Wolfe,however, 
did not allow himself to enter into any 
explanation or dispute, but passed on 
and came into the court, He found 
there a pale and sickly -looking gir! car- 
rying two buckets of water. Wolfe, 
drawing near fo her, inquired if she was 
the servant of his landlord? The girl 
remained silent, aod as if terrified 
standing before bim. She had set 
down the two buckets on the ground, 
and looked on him with large rayless 
eyes unsteadily. | Her complexion 
seemed always to become more pale, 
till she resembled a marble statue more 
than an animated being. Meanwhile, 
as Wolfe renewed his question, she let 
her head sink upon her breast, and tak- 
ing up the buckets again, she said, with 
her eyes fixed on a short flight of steps 
that led by a servant's door into the 
house, “‘ Come up here; and immedi- 
ately at the first door on the right hand 
you will find your chamber.” 

Wolfe looked after her a while quite 
Jost in thought, then cliinbed up the nar- 
row stairs, and found all as she had 
told him. The room was small and 
dark ; the air oppressive and suffocating. 
From the rough smoky walls large pie- 


ces of the lime had fallen away, and 


here and there were scraps of writing, 
initials, and figures of men and women, 
and beasts’ heads, drawn with pieces of 
coal, or a burnt stick. Right opposite 
to the half-blinded window stood a mis- 
erable bed ; and near it he saw a red- 
rusty nail, sticking a long way out of 
the walls. Wolfe bung his cypress 
crown upon it; placed bis lance and 
sabre in a corner; threw his knapsack 
upon the table, and more than once, 
grumbling within his teeth, ‘ What 
lubberly fellows these rich misers are!” 
he kicked aside two broken stools, 
went and leaned out of the window, 
and by degrees whistled his anger 
away. 

_ Over the court and neighbourin; 
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buildings was visiblea fine large gar- 
den, which “ looked out,” fresh and fra- 
graot through the bluish-grey atmos- 
phereofthetown. There dark avenues 
twined their branches on high, in arches 
like those of a gothic cathedral over the 
solitary places; golden sun-flowers 
waved on their limber stalks over long 
labyrinths of red and white roses; 
walks and thickets surrounded the whole. 
There, all was silent; the rich luxuri- 
ance of the domain seemed like that of 
an eochanted wood, that no mortal 
foot had ever violated. Wolfe survey- 
ed this garden with extraordinary 
pleasure, and would almost have given 
the world for the privilege of walking 
through a region of so much beauty 
and stillness ; but however this might 
be, he became quite reconciled to his 
apartment on account of its having such 
& prospect. 

He kept himself quiet through the 
rest of the day, giving himself little con- 
cern about what might be going on in 
the house. Towards evening his mili- 
tary duties called him abroad. He re- 
turned just after it had begun to grow 
dark. The window still remained open. 
He drew achair towards it, filled his 
pipe, seated himself, and rolling out 
ample volumes of smoke into the serene 

‘air, resigned himself to the voluntary 
flow of his thoughts and recollections. 

The solitary garden, the obscure can- 
opy of the trees, the bright moon-shine 
that gleamed over them—all these 
things harmonized wonderfully togeth- 
er, and woke in his mind infinite trains 
of long-lost associations. He thought 
of his home, and of his aged mother ; 
and by degrees became altogether op- 
prest and melancholy. _—It occurred to 
him, that he was here absolutely with- 
out any one who took an interest in his 
fate; and all at once he felt an extraor- 
dinary longing aod anxiety for his 
brother, who had now for a long time 
roamed about the world, and of whom 
no satisfactory intelligence had for many 

ears been received. He had at first 
bess a baker's apprentice—had after- 
wards entered into an engagement as a 
chaise-driver—and at last all traces 
of bis name and fortune had, among 
strangers, vanished quite away.--- 
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“ Perhaps,” thought Wolfe, “ he has al- 
so become a soldier; and now, when 
peace has come, and every nation is 
tranquil, news may have in al! probabil- 
ity arrived at home of my poor brother 
Andrew.” 

- With this persuasion be endeavoured 
to console himself; ‘but could not help 
wishing immediately to write home for 
information; the recolleetion of his 
brother had so suddenly and deeply ag- 
itated his heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time noticed 
with great vexation, that they had given 
him no light. This at least he resolved 
to demand. He got up therefore, (not 
without a soldiur-like oath) and dressed 
es he then happened tobe, ina short 
linen waistcoat,and withouta neckcloth, 
went out. According tohis custom 
when much irritated, he passed his 
hands over his head several times, rais- 
ing bis luxuriant locks in such a man- 
ner as to give a considerable wildness 
to his tout ensemble, and cautiously 
groped his way down stairs. Jn the 
lobby there glimmered a dusky lamp. 
Wolfe aepoad into the circle of the un- 
certain radianee, looked about for some 
means or other of obtaining his object, 
and searched with his hand for the bell- 
rope. At this moment Mein-herr John 
happened to return home from his eve- 
ning recreation at the ale-house; and 
with glowing complexion and glistening 
eyes, (not being aware of Wolfe's pres- 
ence) gave the accustomed signal with 
a hard kootted stick on the door. 
Wolfe perceiving this, stepped up to 
meet hin, carrying his head very bigh 
(while the light, such as it was, shone 
full upon him), and said, in a com- 
manding tone, ‘ Must I always sitio 
the dark?” Meio-herr John started as 
if he had been struck witha thunder- 
bolt, let the cudgel fall out of his hands, 
looked about wildly and aghast, then 
rushed in and passed by Wolfe, utter- 
ing a deep groan of indescribable ter- 
ror. ‘Is he mad, ordrank ?” said our 
hero, who, at this strange behaviour, 
grew more irritated, applied himself 
resolutely to the bell, and stood prepared 
to raise a still greater disturbance, when 
the pale interesting girl, Louisa, stepped 
out timidly, and, on hearing his de- 
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mand, excused her negligence, and, 
witha light in ber hand, hastened up 
stairs before him. She then set the 
candle on the table, shut the window, 
wiped the dust from the chairs, and, in 
her silent and quiet manner, employed 
herself fora while in the room. 

Wolfe was very reserved and modest 
with ladies—he hated scandal; and, 
en the whole, perhaps, had not. much 
eonfideace in the house. For these 
reasons, the presence of the girl rather 
vexed him. He kept bimeelf turned 
away, and drummed with his fingers 
against the window. Louisa stood at 
the bed, with spread hands, smoothing 
and arranging the bed clothes. Wolfe 
heard her sigh deeply, and involuntari- 
ly looked after her, as she retired sob- 
bing and hanging down her head with 
ap expression of the deepest melancholy. 
All this vexed him to the soul. 
** What then can she weep for?” said 
he to bimself—“ Has my rough . man- 
ner terrified her? or, in my hurry, have 
I used to her some harsh words?” He 
had already the light in bis bands, and 
anxiously hastened after her—‘‘ Stop, 
stap, my dear!” cried he aloud ; “it is 
as dark at pitch on the stairs !—you 
may do yourself a mischief !”— Louisa 
was still standing an the first steps. 
‘Wolfe leaned over the railing and light- 
ed her down. She thanked him with 
emotion, and her humid eyes were lift- 
ed up to him with an expression of un- 
accountable grief. Wolfe beheld her 
with silent perplexity, not unmiogled 
with pleagure, for he now perceived 
that she was very pretty ; and a fine, 
but rather hectic, red played alternately 
over her interesting features. He took 
her hand respectfully—‘* My dear,” 
said he, “ you are so much agitated— 
have I offended you ?”—* Oh heavens! 
certainly oot,” answered she, begin- 
ning to weep anew. ‘ Then, surely,” 
said Wolfe, earnestly, “‘ some one else 
bas dove something to distress you?” 
Louisa folded both hands, pressed 
them to her eyes, and slightly shook her 
head—‘“ God has so willed,” said she ; 
“ you also have been sent hither ; good 
Heavens ! all was so well—so tranquil 
—now all my afflictions are renewed !” 
She made signs to Wolfe that he must 
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not follow her; wiped the tears with 
her apron from her eyes; and went si- 
lently down the steps. 

Wolfe having returned to his room, 
sat for a long time right opposite to the 
candle, leaning bis head on his hands ; 
and, without being able to account for 
the extraordinary and mysterious emo- 
tion by which be was overwhelmed, all 
his thoughts involuntarily became 
more and more dark and melancholy, 
just as if some fearful and heavy misfor- 
tune were about to fall upon him. He 
could not prevail over his reflections so 
as to bring them into any regular order ; 
so deeply had the voice of the weeping 
Louisa penetrated into bis heart. Her 
accents were now inwardly renewed, 
and divided, as it were into a thousand 
echoes. In listening to her, it bed not 
‘been without difficulty that he bad re- 
frained from tears; her touching sor- 
row almost broke his heart; and bis 
own fate seemed unaccountably invol- 
ved with her misfortunes. 

Thus wholly occupied and lost in 
deep thought, he began, absently, to 
engrave with a penknife, (which lay 
near his tobacco-pouch, aud had serv- 
ed for clearing his pipe), all sorts of 
lines and angles on the crazy old wood- 
en table at which he sat. Without 
koowing or intending it, be bad engra- 
ven on the already hacked and disfig- 
ured boards, Louisa’s name, which he 
bad overheard frequently called aloud 
through the house. On observing what 
he had done, he almost started; and 
then drew the knife several times across 
the letters to obliterate the name. As he 
was then more fully made aware of what 
he had done, all at once there appeared 
to him, clearly and undeniably, traces 
of the very same name, and in his own 
hand-writing, on several corners of the 
table. Wolfe again started, rubbed bis 
eyes, and stared at tbese characters, 
comparing in them the well-known dif- 
ficultly-formed great L, and the other 
letters, with his own writing; “ Am I 
bewitched 2” cried he ; trying to recol- 
lect whether he had not absolutely and 
really written these other inscriptions 
himself—but bis arms could not bave 
reached so far; and as yet he had not 
sat at apy other side of the table. 
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“Yet all this must be d d non- 
sense !”” muttered he; at the same time 
looking about rather timidly through 
the obscure chamber. The fallen down 
broken places in the wall, especially 
near the bed, diversifying the black. dis- 
torted faces traced with charcoal—the 
general uncouth desolation of the visi- 
bly neglected apartment appeared, ip the 
uncertain scanty light, in a high degree 
disquieting and formidable. ‘I'o Wolfe 
itseemed even as if the rudely-traced 
caricature faces were known to him. 
He shuddered involuntarily, and hastily 
extinguished the light, in order to es- 
cape, if possible, from such bobgoblins 
and preternatural impressions. Be- 
sides, it had become too late to think of 
writing any more. For a moment he 
wished to breathe the free air, for with- 
out he thought it would be cool and re- 
freshing. | He opened the window 
again therefore. All appeared still and 
slumbering: and the cool breath of 
night saluted him. From a neighbour- 
ing cellar, however, even now, rays of 
light wereshining forth ; and soon after 
Wolfe heard the hammers ringing loud- 
ly on theanvil. ‘ Poor soul,” thought 
he, ‘‘thou artalready making the most 
of these midnight hours, which to thee 
begin a week of hard labour.” The 
glowing iron now brightly scattered its 
sparks, as if from the bowels of the earth 
into the lonely gloom of the night. 
‘‘He probably sharpens knives and 
hatchets for the butcher,” continued 
Wolfe to himself; “ that suits Mein- 
herr John exactly, and is quite conven- 
ient and useful for both. How all 
trades assist one another, and depend 
on each other, ia this world!” 

He had once more become tranquil, 
and looked for a long time into the 
beautiful garden, ‘which .at night ap- 
peared for the first time inhabited ; for 
Wolfe now plainly marked some one 
slowly moving up and down through 
the obscure walks. Sometimes the 
form stood sujll, and lifted its arm, as if 
beckoning to some one to follow. 
Wolfe could not distinguish the figure 
narrowly enough—-for the rising veil 
of vapours often concealed it as if in 
long white robes: aod the more anx- 
iously he fixed his eyes upon it, the 
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more faintly and glimmeringly one 
object, as it were, melted into another. 
At last Wolfe came fromthe window, 
and, leaving it open, threw himself into 
bed. ‘The now dry leaves of his cy- 
press wreath, which hung upon the 
wall, fluttered, and rustled over him io 
the draught of the window. Wolfe 
started up at the sound, calling out, 
“Who's there ?” and he bethougbt him- 
self but half awake where he was. His 
eyes now chanced to rest upon the win- 
dow, and there he could not help be- 
lieving, that he beheld the same form 
that had before appeared in the garden 
looking in upon him. “ Devil. take 
your jokes!” cried our hero, becoming 
quite angry, not only with this intruder, 
but still more with himself, for the 
death-like tremor which came over 
him. He theo drew his head hastily 
under the clothes, and from fatigue fell 
asleep under loud audible beating of his 
heart. 

One bour, as he believed, (but a 
longer interval, perbaps, in reality,) bad 
the mysterious influences of the world 
of dreams reigned over his senses, when 
a strange noise once more alarmed him. 
The moon was still contending with the 
light of day, of which the faint gray 
dawn was visible; and now a low 
moaning sound was again heard close to 
our hero. He instantly tore the clothes 
from his face, and set both his arms at 
liberty. Then with one hand stretched 
out, and the other lifted up for combat, 
he forced his eyes wide open, and star- 
ed abouthim. He was at first not a 
little terrified, on beholding a great 
white dog, with his two fore-feet placed 
upon the bed, and stretching up his 
head, with large round eyes fixed upon 
him, and gleaming in the twilight. 
This unexpected guest however wagged 
his tail, and licked the hand that was 
stretched out to drive him away—so 
that Wolfe could not find in his heart 
to fulfil his intention; the dog fawning, 
always came nearer and nearer; and, 
asif through customary right, remained 
at last quietly in the same position. 
“‘ Probably he must belong to some one 
here,” thought our hero, stroking him 
on the back; “and now believes that I 
am his master. Who knows what in- 
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habitant may have left this apartment 
to make room for me? Scarcely had 
he said these. last words, when the 
dreams, out of which he had just awoke, 
regained all their influence, and he 
could not help believing that there had 
really been some important and _preter- 
natural visitant with him in his cham- 
ber. Reflection on this subject, how- 
ever, Was too painful and perplexing to 
be continued. He therefore sprang out 
of bed, and, as it was already day- 
break, he began to put his accoutre- 
ments in order, and prepared bimself to 
goto thestables. ‘The dog continued 
snuffiing about him, and attentively 
watched and imitated his every look 
and movement. Wolfe twice shewed 
him to the door, which the troublesome 
animal had opened in the night, and 
which stil! stood open; but be shewed 
not the slightest inclination to retire 
from the presence of his new master. 

In the court all was now alive and 
busy. The butcher’s men went gaily 
about, whistling and singing, some of 
them pious songs, and others, such as 
they bad learned at the ale-house.— 
Wolfe stood at the window, and brush- 
ed the dust from his foraging cap, pow 
and then looking down at the mock- 
fighting, wrestling, and other practical 
jokes, of these rude sturdy companions. 
One of them, who appeared somewhat 
older than the rest, and moreover wore 
a morose and discontented aspect, drew 
from the stable a poor old withered 
hack, buckled on a Jeathern portman- 
teau, threw himself into a faded shabby 
great coat, and witha large whip in bis 
band, twisted his fingers through the 
mane and bridle; fixed one foot in the 
stirrup, and endeavoured to bring up 
the other with a violent swing. How- 
ever,the poor worn-out animal, who 
had not recovered from the effects of his 
last journey, kicked and plunged to pre- 
vent himself from being mounted ; 
while the awkward horseman, in a rage, 
checked and tore him with the reins, 
kicked him with his feet in the side, and 
with his clenched fist on the head. 
‘‘ Tofamous scoundrel!” said Wolfe, 
whose blood boiled with indignation, 
**if the fellow can’t ride, what business 
has he to meddle with horses ![—It is a 
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miserable thing tosee a fellow in this 
situation, who has never been a sol- 
dier!” At last, the despicable rider got 
himself seated in the saddle, drew a 
white felt cap over his eyes, and jogged 
away, bending his body almost double 
as he passed under the outward gateway. 
Wolfe was glad when he was thus fair- 
ly gone; yet his absence had not con- 
tinued long, wheo our hero again heard 
the long-legged old gray horse tramp- 
ling over the stones, The rider had 
forgotten something. He shouted,whis- 
tled, and cursed alternately; then rode 
up with much noise to an under win- 
dow, and demanded, ‘if no one had 
seen Lynx?” This honest creature 
now lay growling at Wolfe's feet, and 
shewed his teeth angrily, every time the 
well-known voice called him from be- 
low. Wolfe was by no means inchin- 
ed, on account of his new friend, to en- 
ter intoany quarrels; bowever, ashe 
stood at the window, and patted Lynx 
on the head, he took the trouble of cal- 
ling out—“ If it isthe great white dog 
that you want, here he lies in the room 
with me. I did not bring him hither, 
and do not wish to keep him; but he 
will not go away.” The bawling fel- 
low stared at him, with his mouth wide 
open ; once more pulled down his cap ; 
and, without saying another word, rode 
away about his business. ‘So much 
the better,” thought Wolfe—stroking 
smooth the bristly rough hair of Lynx. 
“Stay thou here, my good old dog, and 
take care of my knapsack whilst I am 
absent.” The dog looked at him, as if 
he understood every word—drew his 
hind legs under him, and with the fore- 
legs stretched out, he laid himself across 
the threshold of the door, with his head 
lifted up,and keeping watch attentively. 

Wolfe then went about his profes- 
sional duties, endeavouring to forget 
the painful night that be had passed ; 
and assumed an appearance of merri- 
ment, whicb he was io reality far from 
enjoying. In currying and rubbing 
down his horse, however, he sung one 
song after another, while his comrades 
about him, in the meanwhile, had much 
to complain of in their reception, and 
wished for the return of better days. 
“There he ix, inshigh spirits,” said 
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they, pointing to Wolfe. ‘ But then,” 
added they, “a bird that sings so early 
io the moraing, the vulture will catch 
before night!” ‘ It may be so!” said 
Wolfe gravely ; for from the first he 
had expected nothing good from his 
residence with the butcher; and it al- 
Ways seemed as if there was yet to 
come a violent dispute and quarrel with 
his host. ‘“ Well now,”—said another, 
“thou say’st nothing all this while 
about thy quarters, and how thou hast 
been entertained. Now is the time to 
speak out !”—‘ What's the use of talk- 
ing?” answered Wolfe, “ that will not 
make one’s vexations a whit less. I 
knew very well before, the people here 
use so many high-sounding words— 
and try to appear so polite and impor- 
tant; but unluckily most of them lag 
devilishly behind in making good all 
their professions, * Soldiers billeted !’ 
think they —* that gives us n0 trouble— 
we can entertain them in our own way 
—for no one knows or inquires any 
thing about them—andas to what the 
poor hungry devils themselves may say 
- —no one will believe them. For such 
gentry, in their own opinion, there is 
never any thing good enough !” 
“‘ Very true!” cried they, all laughing. 
“‘ There you hit the nail on the head. 
So it is, indeed!” ‘ But,” continued 
one, “with the green trumpery—the 
leaves and flowers that they threw to 
meet us—there they were quite profuse 
and splendid. But not even a horse— 
much less a man, could live on such 
provender—yet one cannot feed on the 
air—this they should know still better 
than wedo.” “ Let all this alone,” in- 
terposed Wolfe, “and don’t make such 
a fuss about a few morsels, which, when 
they are once swallowed, are forgot- 
ten.” “ Nay—nay,”,said a non-com- 
missioned officer, “‘ it is for the want of 
due respect and honour that we find 
fault. A soldier ought to be respected.” 
** Respect !” replied Wolfe, “ that in- 
deed is an idea which would never en- 
ter into their heads. Out of mere 
shame, they are full of poison and gall, 
and would, therefore, wish to degrade 
us even in their own eyes. Therefore 
a bayonet orsabre, appears to them like 
a sword of justice; and out of sheer 
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vexation they become insolent.” “All 
this will soon have an end,’ interrupted 
the serjeant; ‘* you, my good friends, 
will be paid off; then every one will 
live on bis money as well as he can.” 
‘* Thank God!” exclaimed our - hero, 
“ [shall gladly, with my sixpence a-day, 
buy off their long faces and sulky tem- 
pers. ‘“ Aye—aye !” shouted a jovial 
merry companion. “ ‘Then we shall 
have enough for ourselves, and spend - 
it freely, and give these gentry a sbare 
of our. wealth as long as it lasts!” He 
then struck up the old song— 
“ And if then our cash and our credit grow low, 
Fair ladies adieu !—through the world we must ge 
k&e. ke. 
All laughed at the song, (of which we 
have given but the first two lines) and 
Wolte among the rest; for indeed i¢ 
now seemed to him as if an overpower- 
ing weight had been lifted from bis 
breast, ‘In a few days,” thought he, 
“alt will be well. Our present  re- 
straints and difficulties will be at an 
end.” 

Through the day he avoided being 
too much at his quarters. Louisa, at 
all events, would not let herself be visi- 
ble; and as to the rest of the bousehold, 
he had no wish to meet any of them. 

It was now late in the evening, when 
he stood under the door-way, and look- 
ed about him through the street. Not 
long after arrived the savage rider, who 
had excited his indignation in the 
morning. He came in ata short jog 
trot; and, without perceiving Wolfe, 
rode straight forward to the stable, 
whither the poor old hack, of his own 
accord, was steering with all his might. 
Having dismounted,—sbhaken bimself 
two or three times,—and beat his old 
slovenly boots together, this elegant 
equire at last betook himself to the low 
parlour withio doors, to wait on Mein- 
herr John. Wolfe had now stepped 
out into the street, and walked up and 
down before the house. In a short 
time he heard loud voices within, and 
involuotarily looked up to the window 
—The fellow seemed in violent alterca- 
tion with his master—He held an emp- 
ty leathern purse in one hand, and beat 
with it violently now and then on the 
table that stood before him. Mein-berr 
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John, meanwhile, walked up and down 
with gestures of evident mortification 
and perplexity, while the other exciaim- 
ed in aloud voice, ‘* What the master 
wastes on cards and dice, must never 
be reckoned or thought of !—that one of 
us must be driven to make up for; but 
he had better not begin with me; for 
on my soul I won't suffer it!” The 
butcher would now have interfered 
agaio; but the fellow, over and over, 
with the red flush of anger in his coun- 
tenance, persisted: ‘‘ What the devil! 
‘shall I allow myself to be abused 
in this manner for such a paltry sum— 
I that have helped him, in my day, to 
gain so much ?”—* Now, now, this is 
all very well,” saidthe botcher, ina 
conciliatory tone; his opponent, how- 
ever, came a step nearer tobim, and 
holding up bis clenched fist in his mas- 
ter’s face—‘ Let him forget another 
time,” cried he, “that I have him io my 
power, and, whenever I please, can 
make him as cold as a dead dog!’ 

To Wolfe it now seemed as if an 
ice-cold sepulchral hand had been 
drawn over bim.—He ran up to his 
apartment, and locked himself in; for 
he felt exactly asifhe had fallen into a 
den of murderers. His faithful adher- 
ent Lynx now came up to him crouch- 
ing :—he caressed the animal as a com- 
panion ia adversity, and lcoked into his 
honest open eyes for consolation. 

It was plain, that ever since our hero 
came under the roof of his present 
abode, a heavy, resistless, and unac- 
countable weight had pressed opon him. 
He could enjoy nothing,—had no com- 
mand over his thoughts,—and could 
not apply to any pursuit for pastime. 
Mechanically he measured the small 
room with his steps a hundred times 
over; and did not lay himself for the 
first time to sleep till it was late in the 
night. 

When, on the following morning, 
the trampet blew for feeding the horses, 
with a feverish timidity and trembling, 
he started from his sleep, out of the ob- 
scure world of dreams, by whose influ- 
ences his senses, in a kind of half con- 
sciousness, had been ruled and agitated. 
He sprang disordered out of bed; the 
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small fragment of mirror that he had in 
his knapsack exhibited bis countenance, 
pale as death, and the features swollen, 
relaxed, almost metamorphosed, on 
which the traces ofa miserable internal 
conflict still were but too obvious. 
Even through the whole succeeding 
day his endeavours to recover himself 
were in vain. His comrades looked at 
him anxiously and perplexed; asked 
questions, and urged him for an answer 
—but he remained iavincibly reserved, 
and would by no means enter into any 
explanation. Meanwhile he went 
about all bis affairs and professional du- 
ties as if he were ina dream, managed 
(or mis-managed) every thing under 
the greatest distraction; and encounter- 
ed the reprimands, that he received for 
such conduct, without shame, aod in- 
deed witb apathy. 

So passed over the whole day. In 
the evening he sat with several of his 
comrades on a bench before the guard- 
house. It was now very misty, and a 
thick oppressive sky hung over them. 
All seemed in good humour, and occa- 
sionally joined together in the chorus of 
several excellent old songs. Wolfe lis- 
tened, or seemed to listen, in truth with- 
out perceiving any thing that passed 
around him; but when at last his next 
neighbour started up, and said, ‘now, 
it is time, every one must to his quar- 
ters!” his beart began to beat, and his 
knees tottered under him, so that he 
could hardly support himeelf. His 
comrade, however, had been observing 
him for a long while, and believed that 
he was certainly ill, now seized bim by 
the arm, and they loitered along for a 
considerable distance together. When 
they bad come at last to the neighbour- 
bood of the butcher’s house, Wolfe 
suddenly stood still, and, inwardly 
shuddering, heaved a deep sigh. “ No!” 
said he to himself, “I shall no longer 
bear undivulged these obscure and hor- 
rible thoughts, which have rendered my 
conduct so reserved and extraordinary ; 
and which, buried in my heart, torment 
me to death!” * Now then,” cried the 
other, “only resolve boldiy—Come ! 
out with it from the heart, fresh, and 
without any reserve or qualification !—~ 
What have you to tell?” |‘ Don’t 
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laugh,” said Wolfe, “ it was a dream, 
such as might render you and me and 
every one insane that hears it!” The 
wild eyes and faultering voice of our he- 
ro involuntarily startled bis comrade— 
both looked fearfully and paleat one 
another. When at last they had arri- 
ed at the butcher's house, and entered 
together the mysterious apartment ; 
** Here then,” said Wolfe, * look atten- 
tively round you. Io this room has ap- 
peared to me now, for these two nights 
past, a grey white spectre, with features 
blood-stained and emaciated, worn and 
gnawn away by the mouldering damps 
ofthe grave. This apparition seats it- 
self on that chair before my bed; and, 
with its head leaned on its hands, looks 
at me imploringly. I wake not—I 
sleep not—I feel and see, and yet can- 
not movea limb. After a while the 
figure makes signs to me, and points to 
that garden, which you may perceive 
yonder over the walls. The spectre 
moves not its lips, and yet it appears to 
me asi I heard a voice directing me: 
“© There neur the ruined ice-house, un- 
der the two lime trees, growing out of 
one stem, shalt thou go and search !” 
It ceases not to make signs, and to sup- 
plicate, till the day-ligbt once more 
glimmers on mive eyes; and I awake 
—I cannot say to self-possession, for 
these horrible impressions are indelible!” 

Both, for some time, remained 
thoughtful and in silence; while, from 
the doubt and perplexity of bis compan- 
ion, Wolfe found bimself, by contrast, 
growiog more energized and resolute. 
‘“‘ Should it appear again to night,” said 
he, “I shall follow the ghost. I must 
cut this mysterious knot with one bold 
stroke, otherwise it will continue to fet- 
ter and enervate both soul and body.” 
“Indeed! are you determined 2?” said 
his. comrade—* Why not?” said 
Wolfe. “ This requires consideration,” 
said the other. “Who knows what 
you may come to see there?” “ That’s 
all one,” said Wolfe; ‘1 must know 
the secret import of this visitation, oth- 
erwise I can have no rest. His com- 
rade played with the tassels of bis laced 
helmet, and was silent.” It now light- 
ened at adistance, and began also to 
rain.— Wolfe stepped to the windo w— 
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“You must go now!” said he to his 
comrade ; “ for, at all events, your pres- 
ence cannot be of any service to me in 
this affair. A ghost seldom deals with 
more than one individual ata time.” 
He took leave of his friend, therefore, 
alter having escorted him to the door ; 
and said, at parting, ‘“‘ Have no fears 
on My account—the goodness of Heav- 
en will support me!” He bad scarcely 
uttered these words, when, with great 
emotion, he recollected how visibly 
near to him Providence had frequently 
been io battle; and how often, amid 
difficulty and danger, a short tranquil 
prayer had stilled the anxiety of his 
heart, and recalled his wandering sen- 
ses. When he had returned from see- 
ing bis comrade down stairs, scolded 
Lynx into quietness, and summoned all 
his sel(-possession, he extinguished the 
light, kneeled in a corner of the room, 
and, with heartfelt devotion, said a pa- 
ter-noster. After this, his tranquillity 
was perfectly restored. He bad even 
a degree of pleasure in listening to the 
majestic thunder that sublimely rolled 
over the yet living town, and attracted 
the attention of its varied inbabitants, 
whose eyes, from time to time, were 
dazzled and blinded by the sudden and 
vivid lightning. 

Towards morning (though there was 
yet no day-light) Wolfe began to close 
his eyes, exhausted and harassed. Not 
long after, his nightly visitant once more 
placed itself near him. Its gestures 
were nOw more earnest and anxious ; 
and it appearaal to Wolfe, in bis sleep, 
as if Lynx barked very loud, and seiz- 
ed and dragged him by the arm. He 
was fearfully agitated, in a vain strife 
between sleep and waking, with the in- 
ability at first to break from his dream. 
At last a frightful gleam of lightning 
filled his apartment, and forced him 
out of this almost deadly combat. In- 
stantly he sprang out of bed—rain and 
wind rattled violently on the windows 
—the garden opposite seemed wrapt in 
flames.— Wolfe beheld nothing around 
him but fire and devastation—yet the 
loud thunder gave him courage. He 
took his mantle from the wall, wrapt 
himself in it, carried bis sabre ander his _ 
arm, whistled for Lynx, who, , terrified 
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by the thunder, ran moaning backwards 
and forwards, and, trusting in God, pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

In the house, all, on account of the 
storm, were awake. He found the 
door half open, and stepped into the 
court. The louring clouds swept over 
him—it seemed almost as if the spirit of 
the storm was riding through the air 
en aadible wings. The rain came 
pouring down, and for a moment he 
had nearly lost his resolution.—Lynx, 
however, now recovered from his fright, 
sprang with unwieldy gambols around 
him, and led him onwards, sometimes 
barking aloud, and glaring with his eyes 
as if animated by some extraordinary 
design. In this maoner our hero was 
drawn onwards towtrds a neighbouring 
wall, in which he at last perceived a 
small entrance gate. He tried the lock 
in different ways till it opened, and he 
now found himself within the beautiful 
garden which he had admired so much. 

The trees shook their drenched heads, 
and saluted him with those deep rust- 
ling sounds, by which they responded 
to the violent attack of the storm. 
went rapidly oowards beneath their ag- 
itated canopy, while bis labouring heart 
became so anxious and opprest that he 
could hardly breathe. Meanwhile the 
relentless tempest beat the flowers one 
against another, crushed their tender 
heads to the earth, and drove great 
whirls of red and white rose leaves 
through the perturbed atmosphere. At 
length a stream of lightning flashed 
through the clouds, and Wolfe found 
himself before the ruined moss-covered 
ice-cellar, where the two lime trees, ex- 
actly as they liad been described to bim 
10 his dream, stretched their withered 
branches as if pointing, with long black 
fingers, to a low fallen-dawn door of 
the entrance—Wolfe instantly drove 
away this barrier. In his mind there 
was now no trace of fear. A\ll inferior 
solicitude yielded before the increasing 
impulse here to realize some extraordi- 
nary discovery. He had become exci- 
ted to such a degree, that, notwithstand- 
ing the interruption of the storm, he 
followed the directions received in his 
dream, by searching thoroughly among 
the raised up rubbish and mould with 
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scrupulous attention. His faithful at- 
tendant, Lynx, assisted him with more 
than instinctive perseverance in this la- 
bour, scratching and turning up the earth 
with bis snout, till, at-last, he barked 
vebemently, and stood as if rivetted to 
one spot. Wolfe bent over bim, while 
the thunder rolled at a distance, and a 
pale gleam of one solitary star fell 
though the dark mantle of the night. 
Wolle started back as the light fell up- 
On af AXE OR HATCHET, that lay at his 
feet. ‘* What may this import?” said 
he, and lifting it up, be stept out of the 
dark shades of the cavern into the free 
air. The solitary star was reflected on 
the steel ; but, at the sametime, Wolfe 
beheld, with horror, deeply rusted 
stains of blood, which irresistibly agita- 
ted his heart, and, full of obscure appre- 
hensions, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Murder! a 
secret, dark, and barbarous murder !” 
His whole frame trembled with indig- 
nation, and the desire of just vengeance ; 
and taking the hatchet under his mantle, 
without having determined what course 
to pursue, he returned back to his quar- 
ters. ry 
The weather had now become com- 
paratively tranquil ; the thunder clouds 
had sunk beneath the horizon, like a 
worn out volcano; the daylight already 
dawned; and light fringes of red adorn- 
ed the yet lingering vapours in the 
east. Wolfe came with great strides, 
back towards the court—his white 
cloak fluttering ia the wind—his up- 
raised hair staring and wild over his an- 
gry contracted brows; and his eyes, 
too, considering the temper in which he 
was, musthave looked sufficiently for- 
midable. He now happened to en- 
counter Mein-herr John, who, quietly 
looking at the weather, was smoking his 
morning pipe under the gate-way. 
* Look here, master,” cried Wolfe, 
drawing the hatchet from under his 
cloak, ** see what IT have chanced to find 
this morning!" ‘The tobacco pipe fell 
from the butcher’s hands—his eyes be- 
came wild, and his lips quivered, then 
murmuring ina hollow voice “ blood 
will have judgment, I am doomed at 
last !” he clasped his hands, and fell 
down dead, with his face to the earth. 
ina fit of apoplexy. 
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Wolfe stood as if rooted to the spot, 
still holding the axe with uplifted arm, 
when Louisa looked over his shoulder, 
and in a piercing voice exclaimed, ‘* Oh 
heavens! that is Andrew's own hatch- 


et—there is his name on the handle—~ - 


Andrew Wolfe!”—Then the whole 
conoection of events flashing with the 
rapidity oflightning on her mind, she 
clasped ber hands together, and, almost 
breathless with horror, exclaimed, 
“ That is his blood !—They have mur- 
dered him !” 

The alarm had brought together all 
the inhabitants ofthe house, who 
thronged about Wolfe, and urged him 
to uoravel the {nghtful mystery. To 
him it appeared, as if his head and 
breast were loaded with a weight of 
iron. Words and thoughts both failed 
him, asif frozen up, motionless and 
dead, within his soul. Hestared at the 
letters upoo the hatchet—bis brain 
whirled, as ifa wheel were within it— 
suddenly tears burst from his eyes— 
then the spirit of vengeance returned— 
he fell upon the prostrate butcher, and 
violently lifted him from the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘Thou hellish blood- 
bound, hast thou murdered him ?” The 
cold, pale lips, however, opened not 
again, for death had finally sealed them, 
Wolfe drew back, therefore, after hav- 
ing let the stiffening corse slowly sink 
down; then leoking wildly arouod 
him, rushed from the house towards 
the garden. The spectators, perceiv- 
ing his design, followed him with shov- 
els and pick-axes, with which they 
at last drew from the grave the re- 
mains of a dead body, now reduced to a 
skeleton, so that nothing more was re- 
cogaizable but a silver ring, which, un- 
Injured, still adhered to one of the with- 
ered fingers. On beholding this, Lou- 
isa, with trembling lips, could only pro- 
nounce, “ It is he—'twas 1 who gave 
him the ring!” And Wolfe, on hearing 
this, immediately fell down in a state of 
Insensibility, from which they were not 
able to recover him. 

After our hero, under the influence 
of frightful nervous spasms, had been 
carried to a hospital, where he fell sick 
of a mortal fever, the legal authorities 
of the city found evidence to prove that, 
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seven years before, a stout, young, ac- 
tive lad, by name Andrew Wolfe, had 
entered into the service of Mein-herr 
Joba, the butcher. He wasa ready 
penman and accountant, and soon be- 
came indispensable to bis master, whose 
business, after Andrew’s arrival, was 
rapidly improved, and he himeelf was 
reconciled with customers who, fora 
long while, had been estranged. Mein- 
herr John therefore moderated, in some 
degree, the usual roughness of bis tem- 
per and demeanour; and Aodrew him- 
self bore much witb patience on account 
of the sincere love which he chenshed 
for Louisa. Their attachment was mu- 
tual; and as the good diligent youth 
had gathered together a little capital of 
own, he hoped in a short time to be able 
to undertake some business for himself, 
and provide for the worldly comfort of 
his intended bride. He had just made 
up his mind to disclose those intentions 
to his master, when one evening the 
wicked Martio, a graceless journeyman, 
in whom no one bad any trust, contri- 
ved to entice him intoa game of haz- 
ard, in which Meio-herr Jobo also 
joined, and both tacitly conspired to-, 
gether to pillage the poor lad of the lit- 
tle fortune he had so anxiously saved, 
Contrary to their expectations, however, 
he won from both; and when it grew 
late, on Louisa making signs to bim to 
go, he broke off at last, and retired to 
his apartment, baviog first hastily em- 
braced his mistress, aod whispered her, 
to-morrow all wonld be finally arranged 
for their marniage, and that she should 
have no fears for the future. Several 
people in the house had overheard 
Meia-herr Joho whispering that same 
evening with Martin onthe stairs, and 
seen them afterwards go up to Wolfe's 
chamber. The following day Andrew 
had disappeared, no one knew where or 
how. His master gave.out that be had 
deserted to the French army, and had 
marched away with them. ; 

After these disclosures were made, 
it was found that the villain Murtin 
was missing; and, on enquiry, it ap- 
peared, that io the morning early be had 
fled on horseback, no doubt, sooner or 
later to be overtaken by merited judg- 
ment, 
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Louisa, with calm resignation, atten- 
ded W olfe in his illness, who io lucid 
intervals was still able to converse with 
her, and often folding his hands with 
deep sighs, said, ‘“‘ God has avenged 
us, and we must forgive the guilty !” 
These indeed were his last words, and 
ip uttering them be closed bis honoura- 
bly-uostained existence. Louisa laid 
the Cypress Crown (which she had ta- 
ken down from the nail in bis apart- 
ment) upon the coffin, and she and 
Lyox followed at a distance, when bis 
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comrades bore him to the grave, and 
deposited his remains beside those 
of his brother, who bad _ previously 
been interred with Christian rites. 

Often Louisa still weeps over their 
grave ; yet ber heart is more tranquil, 
for Andrew was not faithlese, and God 
has judged his murderers. Witb pious 
submission waits this poor drooping 
flower, till the storm of life shall wholly 
lay itin the dust, and refuge is found 
at last in the night of the grave. 

C.L. M. F. 


THE FEEJEE ISLANDS. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Curious Customs used by the Natives of the Fersrg Isvanps. 


d hits: Feejee Islands are situated 
about 21° Sout#f Jatitnde, and 
174° West longitude. They are very 
little known, and have received various 
names from different navigators, Ton- 
gataboo is the best known of this group, 
and there is an account of it in a work 
by the Missionaries, who endeavoured 
to convert the inbabitants to our holy 
religion. 

These islands have been but little 
frequented except by the Missionaries, 
some of whom were massacred in their 
devout attempts. 
er, been sometimes visited by meno 
who had a less holy intention ; viz. by 
persons in search of sandel wood, 
which forms a valuable article of com- 
merce in China, where it is said to be 
"worth 80l. a ton. 

Tn the pursuit of this article many 
persons have had intercourse with the 
inhabitants; and have by no means 
left a iavourable opinion of white men 
among them, Qne vessel particularly, 
after promising to assist them in their 
wars with the natives of a neighbour- 
ing island, for which piece of service 
their brig was to be laden with sandel 
- woo.i, received from them their cargo, 
and left them without any return. In 
consequence of some nefarious tran#&c- 
tions of this sort, they have sometimes 
shewed signs of hostility, and more 
than once innocent persons have suffer- 


ed for the guilty, 


They have, howev- 


Having occasion to pass at no great 
distance from these islands in the year 
1815, the master of a brig in company, 
whose name is Siddons, gave me the 
following account. Mr. Siddons had 
been several years living among them, 
had an estate there, and they even ac- 
knowledged him as a Chief. 

As to the truth of his relation I have 
no manner of doubt; for, although on 
hearing it, some circumstances were - 
enough to startle me, yet having met 
with another man soon afterwards, who 
had been in the same trade, I took the 
opportunity to converse with him on 
the subject; he gave me the same ac- 
count, and without knowing that I bad 
heard them before, related many cir- 
cumstances that had happened to Sid- 
dons himself; for it appeared they had 
both been there at the same time. 

When a man dies (said Mr. Sid- 
dons), if be be a chief or man of im- 
portance, one or more of his wives are 
strangled at his funeral; some have but 
one wife, but I have known several 
with five or six. I myself was present 
at one of these ceremonies. The de- 
funct was an old chief who had died of 
some lingering disease, and his body 
was wasted to skin and bone. A na- 
tive friend, who was a chief, came on 
board my brig, and invited me on shore 
to see the ceremony, as I had formerly 
expressed a wish to that effect. The 
corpse was rolled up in large folds of a 
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kind of cloth that is made in these isl- 
ands, similiar to, but coarser thao that 
which is made at ‘Tabeite. They con- 
veyed the body to the door of the 
caloo or the priest; who are men hav- 
ing great influence in the country, and 
who are supposed to foretell future 
events. ‘The corpse was placed on the 
ground with the feet towards the door 
of the priest's house, and many hun- 
dreds of the natives were surroundiog 
it. A woman was sitting at the head, 
which was uncovered, for the cloth 
was principally roiled across the belly. 
She bad in her hand something like a 
powder-puff, and she continually puff- 
ed the face of the corpse with a black 
powder. I was anxious to get near 
~ the body, but my friend continually ex- 
horted me to keep at a distance. I 
nevertheless persisted, and advanced 
to withia a few yards of it. The wo- 
man coutinued to sprinkle the face 
with the black powder, and when I 
had waited about an hour, a murmur 
among the multitude and a sort of 
shout attracted my attention. My na- 
tive friend who kept beside me, in- 
formed me that it was occasioned by 
the approsch of the principal wife of 
the defunct chief, who lived some 
miles off, and bad just arrived in a ca- 
noe. Ina few minutes she made her 
appearance, accompanied by lier female 
friends, Idid not observe any mark 
of extreme dejection about her, but she 
appeared serious aud thoughtful; she 
advanced to the body, kissed it, and 
then retreated backwards about twenty 
steps, keeping her face towards it. A 
woman well known to me was sitting 
there, and the widow placed herself 
upon her lap, when the females who 
had accompanied her to the place ap- 
proached her and attempted to kiss her ; 
but she repelled them scarnfully with 
herarms, The woman upon whose 
lap she sat, then put one of her hands at 
the back part of the head of the widow, 
and the other on ber mouth; a man 
suddenly placed a cord round her neck ; 
six men who were ready took hold of 
it, three at.each end, and pulled with all 
their force. I did not observe that the 
widow made the least struggle, although 
after the manner of the country she was 
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only covered about the middle; not 
even her legs moved. I was anxious 
to know what would be done with the 
bodies, and had recourse to my friend 
fer that purpose. He told me, howev- 
er, that that was not permitted to be 
known, but I might see all that they 
themselves knew ; the final part of the 
ceremony being known only to the ca- 
loo. I accordingly went to the priest’s 
house in the evening. The dead chief 
and his strangled widow were placed 
near the door. I had brought one of 
my boat’s crew with me, and as the few 
natives that were present had some diffi- 
culty in forcing the chief’s body through 
the door-way, in consequence of the 
many folds of cloth that were about it ; 
this man assisted them in this part of 
the rite; and while this was doing I 
went into the apartment, anxious to dis- 
cover whether there was any grave dug. . 
It was dark, and I felt about the house 
cautiously with my feet, lest there 
should be a cavern beneath it, but I 
found none; and as they had then pla- 
ced the two bodies besides each other 
in the house, my friend told me that I 
could not be permitted to see more, and 
we retired.* 

Aoother instance of the same cere- 
mony I was more intimately acquainted 
with, and indeed was in some measure 
a party concerned. I had been on 
a cruise, and at my return, I found my 
friend Riceammong dead. He wasa 
fine young man, and a chief; I had 
formerly entered into an agreement with 
him for a cargo of sandel wood, which 
was not yet fulfilled. I greatly regret- 
ted the death of this man, not only be- 
cause I had a friendship for him, but 
because I feared it would be a means 
of my losing my cargo of sandel wood. 
I called immediately upon his mother, 
who had also been a great friend to me. 
As soon as she saw me she embraced 
me ; and not knowing I had been in- 
formed of her loss, with tears, told me, 
that Riceammong was dead ; and what 
cao I do, said she, how shall I be able 
to procure you the sandel wood? I told 
her [ wasmuch grieved at the loss of 


* A description of the ceremony may be found in 
the voyage ofa Missionary, printed in Mr. Dalrymple’; 
Colicction. 
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her son, and requested to pay my re- 
spect to the body. I knew very well 
before that it was customary to visit and 
speak to the dead as if they were living, 
and that there was some person present 
to give answers for them. 1 therefore 
went with the mother to the apartment 
where the body was laid, taking hold 
of the dead chief’s hand, I said to him, 
‘© see, Riceammong, what has hap- 
pened to you; you are dead, and have 
leftus: you know, Riceammong, the 
agreement that existsd between us, that 
you were to procure me a freight of 
sandel wood, which I have already paid 
you for, and which I have not received ; 
what is to be done in the business, 
Riceammong?” The mother, who 
stood by, answered, “‘ yes, I recollect 
the agreement, and I will take care that 
it shall be fulfilled.” Much more con- 
versation passed between us which it is 
needless to repeat, when we retired 
from the body. I was by this time in- 
timate with many ofthe natives, I 
bad a house and farm, and most of my 
property was rendered sacred, or asit is 
called io the country, tabooed, so that 
any persoo injuring it might be destroy- 
ed 


The old mother took me to her house, 
and we had much conversation respect- 
ing the sande] wood that I had agreed 
with ber son for; she wept much du- 
ring our conversation, and anxiously 
spoke of Riceammong’s principal wife. 
You know, said she, that she paid 
great attention to the white people, that 
she fed them, and cloathed them. 
Alas! unless some of her friends res- 
cue her, she must follow my son to the 
grave. I know of no friend she has in 
the world, added she, embracing me, 
but yourself: are you willing to save 
her? I would do my utmost to save 
her.—Run then, said she, hastily ; 
wait not a moment, there 3s still a chance 
of her life being preserved.—I was ig- 
norant what it was necessary for me to 
do to effect the purpose, and enquired 
of the mother; she added quick!y, you 
know that you have the authority ofa 
chief. Bring to the place of funeral a 
valuable present, hold it up in your 
hands, on your knees repeat the wards; 


I beg the life of this woman ; and her 
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life may be spared. But, continued 
the old weman quickly, if you save her, 
you will have a right to ber. I do not 
wish any person to possess the widow 
of my son. I told hex1 only wished 
to save ber life; when s embraced 
me weeping, and I went awaji~1 had 
unfortunately nothing on shore wit 
me sufficiently valuable for the purpose. 
I therefore ran down to the boat to go 
off to the brig, which was thirty miles 
distant: we pulled on-board as fast as 
possible, and I took one of the largest 
whales’ teeth, which I knew to be more 
valued than gold. With a fresh boat's 
crew we pulled back again; I was cer- 
tain there was not a moment to spare ; 
on my reaching the shore I leaped out 
of the boat, and ran to the spot where 
the ceremony would take place. The 
caloo, however, was my enemy; indeed 
he was the enemy of all white people ; 
he had even predicted that the increas- 
ed intercourse with the whites would 
endanger the nation. Hearing what I 
had intended to do, he had _ hastened 
the ceremony. He was a man appar- 
ently above the ordinary occurrences of 
life; whether through hypocrisy or a 
real hardness of heart, he seemed to be 
bereft of the ordinary affections of men, 
and I am inclined to think much insti- 
gated by batred towards the white peo- 
ple, he had, under the cloak of religion, 
already bereft the widow of Riceam- 
mong of life. The mother had endeav- 
oured with all her power to prolong 
the time ; the widow also, equally anx- 
ious to escape, had used her utmost ef- 
forts to avoid the fatal cord, but it all 
was in vain. ‘The priest with a look of 
sunctity, explained to the people that it 
was necessary; that men only hada 
right to ‘interfere in these concerns; 
that it was the law, and that he was 
determined for reasons known only to 
himself, that the usual sacrifice should 
take place immediately. It was there- 
fore done as he had commanded, and 
the widow of Riceammong was. stran- 
gled about a quarter of an bour before 
} arrived with the whales’ tooth. My 
depurted friend had three wives, two of 
whem were strangled ; the third was 
saved by the influence of her relations, 
who were persons of great iafluence. 
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| OP tewmate authors pow living, Joan- 


na Baillie is, perhaps, endowed 
with the richest poetical genius. She 
first in our own time dared to seek 
those old and long-negl-cted fountains 
of inspiration in which the dramatist of 
Elizabeth's age delighted. In her ex- 
pression of deep feeling she bas all their 
intensity and grandeur, and, in her airy 
playfulness, mueh of their fantastical 
beauty. She has greatly injured her own 
popniirity by ber perverse determina- 
tion to make the developement of a sin- 
gie passion the sole purpose of a play. 
The passions, in nature, are oot simple. 
Even in the sternest and most decided 
characters, a thousand varieties of emo- 
tion are blended. Besides, the contest 
of bigh passions, the struggle and con- 
tention of noble natures, are the grand- 
est subjects of tragedies. The tragic 
poet should not coufine bis efforts to the 
framing one image of inimitable sub- 
limity and grace, and tothe endowing 
it with energetic life; but should strive 
to complete groups of exquisite work- 
manship, where the figures contend 
with otbers or with destiny in mortal 
strife, but over which one harmonizing 
and softening atmosphere breathes,— 
Miss Baillie has failed also in attempt- 
ing comedy. Her stately language 
cannot be festooned into light and 
graceful varieties. But in her own 
high and peculiar walk she is unrivalled 
and alone. No female step has ever 
penetrated go far as her’s into those re- 
gions of poetry, which are sacred to 
tragic passion—where the lone and 
dark stream of emotion flows mourn- 
fully on, reflecting tender images of 
Over-arching groves, and the silent 
grandeur of the heavens, 


MRS. HEMANS, 


Nearest to Miss Baillie in poetical 
genius is, perhaps, Mrs. Hemans, who 
has recently started into fame. Asthe 
genius of the former leads her to ro- 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


mantic poetry, that of the latter tends to 
theclassical. Her images are more 
‘in the sun,” more bright and goodly 
in palpable form than those of any oth- 
er author of the present time. Her po- 
etry is full of glorious shapes instinct 
with spirit. She has little of sad re- 
trospection, little of the “ pale cast of 
thought,” and nothing of metaphysical 
subtlety. Her muse wears no pensive 
livery, but is “ sky-tinctured” and ra- 
diant in youthful bloom. Her poetry 
is scarcely in the spirit of these times, 
which leans to the philosophic or the 
intense, but is replete with grace and 
beauty which can never become obso- 
lete while nature shall endure. 


MISS MITFORD. 


With these great names that of Miss 
Mitford is worthy to be united. Her 
poems are replete with all the sweetest 
and most characteristic qualities of wo- 
manhood. A sensibility the finest and 
the most genuine, and a perception of 
beauty the most quick and refined, are 
manifested in all her writings. The 
colours of her fancy are of the most de- 
licate hues. The gleams of her imagi- 
nation constantly fall on little tendernes- 
ses and dear immunities of heart, and 
shed on them a sacred radiance. She 
is able to seize and to perpetuate those 
graces of nature which are in themselves 
the most evanescent and subtle. Her 
images often seem to be of the rainbow 
and of the golden-and fleecy clouds. 
Her Maid of the South Seas is one of 
the most captivating of poetical roman- 
ces, 

MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Tt would be unjust to decide on the 
merits of Mrs. Hannah More, chiefly 
from her poetry. In verse she seldom 
attains higher excellence than elegance 
of style and correctness of expression. 
Her tragedies are cold dialogues in state- 
ly blank verse, which exhibit occasion- 
al vigour of thought, but are not steep- 
ed either in fancy or in passion. The 


* See our last Number, p. 236. 
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violence of her catastrophes forms a sin- 
gular contrast to the declamatory ex- 
pressions of sorrow, not deep but loud, 
by which they are preceded. It is on her 
moral and religieus essays that she will 
build the most enduring part of her fame. 
She has great earnestness of expostula- 
tion, great purity of thought, and great 
felicity of language. Without any in- 
ane gaudiness of phraseology—with no 
seeming effort to write splendid things 
—she illustrates every subject with 
beautiful images. If she clothes truth, 
it is in the chastest attire. Her only 
fault as a moralist is her want of genial 
and expansive sympathy. She looks 
on humanity as from a distance, from a 
height of personal virtue, like a being of 
another sphere. It is not that she wants 
charity—for she pities all human weak- 
nesses, and is anxious to relieve all hu- 
man distresses,—but she does not grasp 
her fellows with a warm and cordial 
hand, or regard their errors with that 
spirit of allowance which those always 
feel who live tenderly along the lines of 
bumap sympathies. We are not in 

love with the heroine of Celebs, Still 
"we must not forget that Mrs. More has 
done much to soften the prejudices of 
bigotry among those who would scarce- 
ly have listened to ber bad she been less 
apart from the world. Those will read 
Celebs, who turn from the divine Cla- 
rissa with pious horror. The admirers 
of Mrs. More can scarcely regard the 
drama as an accursed thing. Thus are 
bigots carried a little out of themselves 
and their sect, and made to feel that hu- 
mapity is made of otber-stuff than sys- 
tems or creeds. 


MRS. BARBAULD. 


Mrs. Barbauld, like Mrs. More, ex- 
cels chiefly in prose. Sheis one of the 
most elegant of modern essayists. The 
justice, the wisdom, and the beauty, of 
her “ Essay on the Folly of Inconsis- 
tent Expectations,” cannot be praised 
too highly. Without in the least over- 
stepping the fit limits to ornament in 
prose, she often gives a pleasure near- 
ly similar to that excited by exqui- 
site poetry. Her hymns for children 
breathe a tenderness which Christian- 
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ity so divinely inspires for ‘ those little 
ones.’ 
MISS EDGEWORTH. 


To extent and accuracy of observa- 
tion Miss Edgeworth has no rival. 
Her vivacity is equable—her good 
sense striking—and her raillery grace- . 
ful, beyond that of any living writer. 
Her delineations of fashionable man- 
ners are delightfully spirited. | She 
catches, with infinite skill, the gay bub- 
bles that float on the light stream of 
fashion, and fixes them as delicate crys- 
tallisations for ever. Nor are her pic- 
tures of rustic life, especially those ta- 
keo from the Irish poor, less true. But 
itis only in her characters or in de- 
tached scenes that she excels. She has 
no felicity of conceiving, or skill of de- 
veloping, the plot ofa novel. Shecon- 
trives, indeed, to cover the ill-united 
parts of her story by a veil of airy and 
glittering drapery : but we can scarce- 
ly avoid feeling the want of unity and 
strength. In consequence of this de- 
fect, the practical good sense of her no- 
vels is often singularly contrasted with 
the improbable and wild incidents 
on which they are founded. The 
change in Enonui of the earl into a pea- 
sant, and the strange catastrophe of Be- 
linda, are striking examples of an error 
into which writers of novels who have 
no touch of the romantic necessarily 
fall. They strive to supply the defi- 
ciency by resorting to mere extrava- 
gance of incident, as those who would 
be orators withont feeling or imagina- 
tion, accumulate a profusion of gorgeous 
epithets. As a moral teacher, Miss 
Edgeworth ‘ wantsa beart.’ We do 
not mean that she fails to advocate kind. 
affections, or that a spirit of tenderness 
does not breathe in her works, buat that 
the virtues she recommends have no 
root in feelings or in principles that can- 
not beshaken. Their fibres are not 
inherently entwined in the living rocks 
which no mortal changes can alter. 
They are planted in the shifting sands 
of earthly utility and expedience. She 
does not warm our -hearts with sen- 
timents or pictures of pure disinterest- 
edness—she incites us not to goodness 
because it is in itself lovely—she ex~ 
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horts us to virtue only by showing how 
great are its gains. Variously and ad- 
mirably as she has treated of human 
life, she never seems to regard it as 
the infancy of an eternal being. She 
does not represent the noblest feelings 
of the soul as having the principle of 
eternity in them, nor its affections as 
casting influences beyond the grave. 
In her works there is little devoted he- 
roism—no beauty of soul assoiled from 
encumbrances of time—no ‘ glorious 
triumph of exceeding love.’ Lady De- 
lacour appears to us the loftiest and 
most imaginative of her creations. 
This lady, who, believing herself af- 
flicted with a loathsome disease, and 
approaching speedily to a_ terrible 
. death, eontinues nightly to enchant the 


unsuspecting world of fashion, has 


something of a martyr’s spirit, Her 
inimitable grace—her brilliant wit— 
the careless charm of all her actions in 
the foreground—with the contrast of 
her anguish and heroism in deep sha- 
dow—form a picture which we scarce- 
ly hesitate to regard as sublime. 
Why will not Miss Edgeworth exhib- 
it the heroism with which she has in- 
vested a woman of fashion, as resting 
on a moveless principle, and exerted in 
a generous cause ! 


MRS, OPIE. 


Mrs. Opie’s powers differ almost as 
widely as possible from those of Miss 
Edgeworth. Her sensibility 1s the 
charm of her works. She is strong in the 
weakness of the heart. Did she oot 
fall into one unhappy error, she would 
have few rivals in opening ‘the sacred 
source of sympathetic tears.’ She too 
often mistakes the shocking for the pa- 
thetic, —‘ on horror’s head horrors ac- 
cumulate,—and heaps wrongs on 
wrongs on the defenceless head of the 
reader. This is the more to be regret- 
ted, as she has shown herself capable of 
that genuine pathos which calls forth 
such tears only as are delicious, But 
who can endure a madman, who, having 
broken from his keepers, unconsciously 
pursues bis daughter, whose conduct 
has occasioned his insanity, and bursts 
into horrid laughter? Human life has 
enough of real misery, without those 
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additions being made to it by an ama- 
teur in sorrow. Itis neither pleasant 
nor profitable to contemplate in specu- 
lation unadorned, unrelieved agonies. 
It may be laid down as an axiom, that, 
when we feel inclined to resort to the 
recollection that the tale is fictitious, 
in order to relieve our feelings, its au- 
thor is mistaken. Let Mrs. Opie give 
us pictures of exquisite tenderness as 
well as grief—of love enduring amidst 
distress—of hope building up, amidst 
earthly woe, its mansions of rest in the 
skies—or let her fringe her darkest 
clouds of sorrow with the golden tints 
of the imagination, and the oftener 
she will thus beguile us of our tears 
the more shall we thank and esteem her. 


How tender and delicious is the pa- 
thos of the author of ‘ Mra. Leicester's 
School’ ! She does not lacerate, but mel- 
low and soften the heart. How sweet 
is her story of the child who is often 
brought by her father as a treat to her 
mother’s grave—who is taught to read 
there on the tomb-stone, and who thus 
learns to think of the grave as a soft 
and green bed of peace and joy! How 
affectingly does the girl draw ber uncle, 
returned from sea, to the scene of her 
serious but not mournful ponderings, 
unconscious of the pain she is inflicting ! 
Most touching is the contrast, thus 
shown of the sense of death in chitd- 
hood and in sadder years ! Others have 
directed their attention to improve the 
understanding. It has been the better 
part of this author to nurture the ima- 
gination aod cherish the affections. 
She is the only writer for children who 
seems to have a fitting respect for those 
whom she addresses. She does not 
feel for infancy merely as a season of 
jgoorance and want. She kaows that 
it is also the time of reverence and of 
wonder—of confiding love and bound- 
less hope—of ‘ splendor in the grass, 
of glory in the flower.’ She strives, 
therefore, not merely to impart kaow- 
ledge, but to preserve those high pre- 
rogatives of childhood which man is so 
seldom permitted to retain. And well 
is she qualified for the delightful work. 
She assumes the tone, not of condes- 
cension, but of equal love. She sup- 
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plies food for the imagination, by 
connecting lofty thoughts and glori- 
ous images with familiar things, and 
gently ‘laps the prison’d soul’ of her 
young resders ‘in Elysium.’ In Mrs. 
Leicester’s School, and in the Poetry 
for Children, sbe surrounds childhood 
with kindred sanctities, and spreads 
over its pictures of serious joy an ex- 
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quisite enamel, which may long pre- 
serve them from the contaminatioos of 
the world. She is ‘a sister every 
way, io mind as in blood, to the 
author of John Woodville and Rosa- 
mond Gray—to bim who has revived 
the antique beauty of anobler age— 
and refreshed our literature witb old 
English humour, fancy, and kindness. 
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From the English Magazines, Ap. 1820. 


BRITISH 


Bees. 


CUsTONs, the origin of which we 
are unacquainted with, ofteo ap- 
pear singular, and not unfrequently i 
surd and ridiculous. The truth of this 
observation might be illustrated by vari- 
Ous instances ; suffice it, however, for 
Our present purpose, to adduce one 
practised by the old wives in the coun- 
try, of pursuing, with as many friends 
and neighbours as they can collect, 
their swarming hives of bees, till they 
alight, with tongs, pokers, and frying- 
pans, or such like instruments, forcibly 
striking the one gainst the other. 
- The sight is truly ludicrous, the 
portraying of which would furnish 
a fine subject for a Hogarth or a 
Wilkie. 

But absurd and ridiculous however 
as it may, and certainly does seem, yet 
it is grounded on law and reason ; for 
bees, being classed by our laws among, 
and considered as things fere nature, 
the legal right to which can only be ac- 
quired either by hiving and reclaiming 
them, or pro rational soli, and can only 
be retained so long as they continue 
in possession, actively or constructively. 
Whenever, therefore, they regain their 
natural liberty, the actual possession is 
gore, and the. constructive, also, if the 
fugitives be not immediately pursued ; 
but, if they be followed, the latter pos- 
session is continued, and they may, on 
their alighting, be again retaken in the 


t Sce Rose’s Treatise on the Laws of Venders and 
Purchasers of Personal Property, p. 138, where all the 
authorities respecting bees, and the right of property 
ia them are collected. 
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former possession, and hived by the 
original proprietor: and it would be 
actionable, under such circumstances, 
for any one to detain them. 

The reason why instruments produ- 
cing sound are made use of in the pur- 
suit, is not only to make koown the 
right of property, but also to entice the 
bees to alight, they being allured by 


sounds.t. 


Origin of a Common Saying and 
frequent Threat. 

It is a very common expression, when 
speaking fervently of a friend, that he 
would go through fire and water to 
serve one. This, it is conceived, took 
its rise from one of our most ancient 
species of trial, viz. by ordeal, which 
was of two sorts, fire-ordeal and water- 
ordeal ; and both these might be under- 
gone by deputy ;{ and numerous 1n- 
stances have occurred, in ancient times, 
of one friend undertaking it for another. 

As much us your Estate or Life is 
worth, is a common threat in vulgar use 
when a person intends doing an act 
contrary to the sentiments of another, 
which is probably derived from the an- 
cient feudal law of forfeiture, whereby 
a tenant or vassal, on the doing and 
committing of certain acts and crimes, 
forfeited his estate, and sometimes his 
hfe. 


+ That bees are affected by sounds will be readily 
conceded by those who have observed their motions, 
and particularly in thunder storms. At the sound of 
which approaching, those bees that are in the fields 
are gencrally prompted to return home. 

4 The principal, however, was to answer for the 
success of the trial, the deputy only venturing some 
eerporal pain. 
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THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


YANHE fifth Number of this neat lit- 

tle work has appeared; and 
fornishes us with the following exam- 
ples, from among a hundred stories, il- 
lustrative of the spirit of Enterprize, to 
which it is devoted. A prettily engra- 
ved portrait of Mungo Park adorns the 
title page. 

Black Agnes. 


During the war which Edward ITI. 
maintained in Scotland, part of the 
English army, led on by Montague, be- 
sieged Dunbar, which the Countess of 
March, commonly called Bluck Agnes, 
defended with uncommon courage and 
obstinacy. This extraordinary woman 
exhibited her scornful levity towards 
the besiegers, by ordering ber waiting 
maids to brush from the walls the dust 
produced by their battering engines, 
and this in sight of the English; and 
when a tremendous warlike engine, 
called a sow, approached the walls, the 
countess called out, ‘“ Montague, be- 
ware! your sow shall soon cast her 
pigs’: which she verified, for an im- 
mense mass of rock, thrown from a lof- 
ty tower, accompanied her threat, and 
* crushed the ponderous missile, and the 
besiegers which it contained. 


Cornish Wanderer. 


Mr. Wilson, a gentleman of Corn- 
wall, who inherited an estate of about 
1000/. per annum in that country, at 
the age of twenty-three, and in the 
year 1741, the year after his father’s 
death, set off for the continent on his 
travels. He rode on horseback with 
one servant, over the greatest part of the 
world. He first viewed every Europe- 
an country; in doiag which, he spent 
eight years. He then embarked for 
America; was two years in the north- 
erp part, aod three more in South 
America,where he travelled as a Span- 
iard, which he was enabled to do, from 
the facility with which he spoke the 
language. The climate, prospects, &c. 
of Peru, enchanted him so much, that 
he hired a farm, and resided on it near- 
ly twelve months. His next tour was 
to the East; he passed successively 


through all the territories in Africa, to 
the south of the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
Syria, and all the dominions of the 
Grand Signior ; went twice through 
Prussia, through the northern and 
southern provinces; over Hindostan, 
and part of Siam and Pegu, and made 
several excursions to the boundaries of 
China. He afterwards, on bis return, 
stopped at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and penetrated some distance into Af- 
rica; and, on his return to the Cape, 
he took the opportunity of a ship going 
to Batavia, and thence visited most of 
the Islands in the Great Indian Archi- 
pelage. Returning to Europe, he land- 
ed at Cadiz, and travelled over land to 
Moscow, in his way to Kamschatka. 
In 1783, he was at Moscow, healthy 
and vigorous, and though then in his 
sixty-sixth year, was preparing a jour- 
ney to Siberia. 
A trifling exception. 

In 1643, yf Preuil, i. governor of 
Amiens, who depended much on a 
stratagem that he had conceived for 
seizing upon Arras, was anxious to en- 
gage a soldier named Courcelles to exe- 
cute it. “I have made choice of you,” 
said he to him one day, “as the most 
prudent soldier that I know, for a blow 
that will make your fortune. The 
business is to surprise Arras, and hear 
how I have planned it. “You shall dis- 
guise yourself as a peasant, and go and 
sell fruit in the place. After you have 
done this some time, you must quarrel 
with some person, and kill him with a 
poignard. You must suffer yourself 
to be taken ; you will be tried on the 
spot, and be condemned to be hanged. 
You know the custom of Arras is, to 
have their executions out of the city. 
It is on this circumstance that my de- 
sign depends. TI will place an ambus- 
cade near the gate, by which you shall 
be brought out. My people will ren- 
der themselves masters of those who 
shall come out to look upon the spec- 
tacle. I will march in the instant to 
their assistance, and make myself mas- 
ter of the place ; which as soon as I 
am, I shall rescue you. This is my 
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project; what do you say to it?” 
“Jt is fine,” replied Courcelles ; but the 
thing deserves some consideration.” 
“It does, ” said Saint Preuil; “think 
of it, and to-morrow let me have your 
tesolution.” The next day Courcelles 
waited on his commander. “ Well,my 
brave fellow,” said St. Preuil ; “ what 
do you think of my project now?” 
“ Sir,” replied Courcelles, “it is admi- 
rable; only I should like that you 
would give me the command of the am- 
buscade, and take yourself the basket 
of fruit.”— Lit. Gaz. 


Etymology of the word “ Parson’. 


Parson, (persona.) A clergyman 
is 80 called, says Blackstone, because by 
his person, the church, which is an in- 
visible body, is represented ; and he 
is in himself a body corporate, io order 
to protect and defend the rights of the 
church, (which he personates) by a per- 
petual succession. 

. This is a very plausible, and has 
beeo the generally received and accre- 
dited derivation of the term parson ev- 
er since Sir Edward Coke wrote, and 
perbaps before, and, I believe, has ne- 
wer yet been questioned ; nevertheless, 
it is erroneous, for he is designated par- 
son (persona), because he is required, 
zn his own proper person, to administer 
the sacraments, and to officiate at the 
holy altar. 

Ducking” 3 
AN ANCIENT PUNISHMENT, AND ORIGIN OF 
THE WORD. 

- Ducking was anciently a common 
legal mode of punishment for various 
offences, in this and other countries, 
and is customarily inflicted in certain 
cases at the present day. 

At Marseilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
formerly were condemned to the cale, 
that is, to be shut up in an iron cage, 
fastened to the yard of a chuloupe, and 
ducked in the river. At Thoulouse, 
blasphemers were punished in the same 
manner. And with us, in England, 
brewers and bakers, convicted of trans- 
gressing the lawa, were of yore ducked 
in stercore, stinking water, as were also 
it is said, common prostitutes.* When- 
Te 

* Encyelop. Londin. Ast. Castigatory. 
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ever it is practicable, it is also general- 
ly exercised by our populace on those 
offenders vulgarly styled pick-pockets. 
Aod our sailorsare not unfrequently 
punished by being thrown from the top 
of the main-mast-yard into the sea, 
having sometimes a cannon-ball tied 
to them, to expedite their descent. 
This singular and summary mode of 
punishment, however, is not in any of 
the cases mentioned now sanctioned by 
law, ner, is it presumed, can it be put 
in force legally in any case except for 
the offence of being a common scold, 
For which, if convicted, the offender is 
to be placed in a certain engine of cor- 
rection, called a cucking stool,t \n the 
Saxon language, said to signify a scold- 
ing-school, and when therein, fo be re- 
peatedly plunged in the water.t 
. The name of this engine, by an easy 
orthographical transmutation, has been 
corrupted into ducking-stool; and, 
from its being so often used in ducking 
offenders gave rise, it is supposed to 
our word for the act of immersion, 
which, I conceive, is more probable 
than that it should be denved (accord- 
ing to the generally, yet ludicrously 
formed opinion,) from observing the 
natural inclination of a duck, when in 
water, of frequently, but momentarily 
dipping its head. 


Noah’s Ark. 


The common cubit, which was for- 
merly supposed equal to 18 of our in- 
ches, is now allowed to contain almost 
22 inches ; according to which meas- 
ure the Ark must have been about 547 
English feet long, 91 broad and 54 
high. Bp. Wilkios has made it plain 
that these dimensions were sufficient for 
all the uses for which the Ark was de- 
signed. It contained 72,625 tons. 

There was not above 100 species of 
quadrupeds known in the world; nor 
above 200 birds.—Bp. Wilson ; Hew- 
lett on Gen. 6. 15. 


+ Mr. Morgan, who edited an edition of Jacob’ 
Law Dict. mentions therein, that he remembers 
te have seen the remains of one of these engines on 
the estate of a relative of his in Warwickshire, con- 
sisting of a long beam, or rafter, moving on a ful- 
erum, and extending to the centre of a large pool, 
on which end the stool used to be placed. 

¢ 3 Inst. 219. 1 Hawk. P.C, 198.200. 4 Comm 
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THE MONASTERY. 


ea, 

An extract from a Review of this work in the Litcrary Gazette, was given in our last number; but ne 
apology is necessary for inserting an additional notice of any work of this writer, of whom the last Edia- 
burgh Review says :—“ Since the time when Shakespeare wrote his thirty-eight plays in the brief space 
of his early manhood—besides acting in them, and drinking and living idly with the other setore—and then 
went carelessly to the country, and lived out his days, a little more idly, and apparendy unconscious of hav- 
ing done any thing at all extraordinary—there has been no such prodigy of fertility as the author before us. 
In the period of little more than five years, be has founded a new school of invention ; and established and 
endowed it with nearly thirty volumes of the most animated and original composition that have enriched En- 
giish literature for a century—volumes that have cast sensibly into the shade all contemperary prose, and even 
all reeent poetry-+-(except perhaps that inspired by the Genius—or the Demon, of Byron)—and, by their force 
of colouring and depth of feeling—by their variety, vivacity, magical facility, and living presentment of 
eharacter, have rendered conceivable to this later age the miracles of the Mighty Dramatist.” 


eta 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
The Monastery, by the author of Waverley. In 3 vols. 


oe matchless facility of the great 
: Scottish novelist seems to increase 
as he proceeds. Critics, artists, and 
manufacturers of melo-dramas_ can 
scarcely seize on the beauties of one of 
bis works in the way of their several 
vocations, before another full of ma- 
terials for disquisition, picture, or sce- 
mc effect starts into existence. He 
has scarcely given us time to breathe, 
after following his rapid and brilliant 
excursion into the south, before we 
find him again within the border, wan- 
dering in the deep glens of his own ro- 
mantic region, and compelling the del- 
icate spirits which in old time were be- 
lieved to haunt them, to appear at his 
bidding. The scene of the Monastery 
is laidin the south of Scotland ; ’ its 
time is the age of Elizabeth ; its inter- 
est arises from the blended fortune of a 
generous and gallant peasant, and of 
the last female representative of an an- 
cient family, which are connected with 
the public events of the age, and in- 
fluenced by fairy spells. Its chief 
eharacters are Halbert Glendinning, a 
brave, spirited, and noble-hearted 
youth ; Julian Avenel, a passionate 
and haughty chief something between 
the baron and the robber ; Father Eus- 
tace, an austere monk, of fiery zeal for 
his faith, yet deep gentleness of soul ; 
Piercie Shafton, a fop of the Elizabe- 
than age ; an old enthusiastic preacher 
of the Protestant heresy ; a fond, beau- 
tiful, and heroic lass of the mill ; and, 
though last, not least, a creature of 
fairy race, whose agrial existence quiy- 


ers with the fates of the house of Ave- 
nel. There is little of sustained inter- 
est in the story ; and, what is of mere 
importance, there are few of those high- 
ly wrought dramatic scenes which 
abound in most of the former works of 
the author. Its chief defects arise from 
the intermingling of the wildest images 
of superstitious fantasy with the vivid 
pictures of real life, and the occurren- 
ces of authentic history. We object 
not to those merits of the supernatural, 
which givea solemn, yet a softened, air 
to our contemplations, which being put 
forth with diffidence, are received with 
awe, and to which we may surrender 
our imaginations without feeling that 
the autbor’s whole creation is uoreal and 
shadowy. But when amidst persons 
of flesh and blood, whose warm hands 
we seem to grasp, and in whose human 
emotions we intensely sympathise, fai- 
ries appear chanting their mystic strains, 
surrounding the characters with gro- 
tesque wonders, and actually bringing 
about the events of the tale by their 
spells, the effect is incongruous and 
chilling. Indeed, the spirit of this 
romance is, in herself, exceedingly per- 
plexing. She leaps on the horse of a 
monk, and swims behind him slong a 
stream until he is half drowned—recov- 
ers from him an English transla- 
tion of the Bible—conveys the daring 
hero through the earth into a cavern, 
where the sacred volume is encircled 
with magic flames, from which he seizes 
it—digs a grave for nobody, and fills 
it up aguip, and on various, other 
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occasions appearsa most “ tricksome 
spirit.” 

The appointing a fairy guardian of 
an English copy of the Scripture, and 
surrounding it with spells, neither of 
earth nor of hell, seems like the image 
of a dream in which wild shapes from 
times the most remote are fantastically 
blended—where realities melt into 
shadows—and familiar things and 
strangest imaginations dance together 
before us. Ia one scene, indeed, the 
supernatural agency, though wholly 
without apparent end, produces an et- 
fect which is really awful. Halbert 
and Piercie Shafton meet to decide a 
quarrel by the arbitrament of blood, 
and seeking a fit place for their contest, 
come to the enchanted fountain in the 
wildest recess of the glen. There they 
perceive a grave dug close by the foot 
of the rock, the green turf laid on one 
side, the earth on the other, and a mat- 
tock and shovel on its verge. This 
tomb, provided by unearthly bards, on 
the margin of which a mortal combat, 
is to be decided, makes the blood cur- 
die with that strange delight which im- 
aginative horror awakens, The result, 
however, is absurd and _ perplexing. 
Shafton falls apparently lifeless—bhis 
body disappears—the grave is filled up, 
and the turf neatly placed over it, by 
the aerial sexton, and the dead re-ap- 
pears, pale and bloody, with his wounds 
healed, to be accused of the murder of 
one who has fled believing himself 
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the homicide! Thougli the general ef- 
fect is very broken and imperfect, there 
are many touches which evidently come 
from the masterly hand of tbe author 
of Waverley. Halbert is one of the 
most lively and spirited sketches ever 
drawn of a young hero of the moun- 
tains—noble-minded, fiery, and most 
intrepid—beautiful in wild grace, and 
glowing with instinctive honour. The 
character of Edward, who from a mild 
and affectionate youth becomes anima- 
ted with savage joy on the supposed 
death of his brother and rival, which he 
disguises under threats of vengeance, 
is neither pleasant enough to fancy, 
nor probable enough to believe. Sir 
Piercie Shafton the fop and flowery 
talker of another age of Dandyism— 
who speaks Sir Philip Sidney as though 
“ he too were an Arcadian”—though 
somewhat tiresome in his barangues, is 
the most original and the best sustained 
personage of the novel. In vividness 
of description, the Monastery will suf- 
fer little by a comparison with the best 
works of its author. The songs of the 
Lady of Avenel, which she warbles 
whenever she appears, are exquisite— 
light, delicate, fanciful, and seem to 
partake of the character of the element, 
in which she is moving. In these, at 
least, the author of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel stands as clearly confessed, as 
though the title-page of the work had 
contained his name, 
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From the Monthly Magazine, Ap. 1830. 


SPECIMEN OF CHINESE JUSTICE. 
Peking Gazette, August 9, 1817, 
HOW, the Yu-she (or Censor) of 
Ho-nan, kneels to report, with 
profound respect, in the bearing of his 
majesty, the following circumstan- 
ees and to pray for his sacred instruc- 
tions. 

The clear and explicit statement of 
punishments, is a means of instruction 
to the people ; the infliction of punish- 
ment is a case of unwilling necessity. 
For all courts there are fixed regula- 
tions to rule their conduct by, when 


cases do occur that require punishments 
to be inflicted : in questioning, magis- 
trates are not, by law, permitted to ex- 
ercise cruelties at their own discretion. 

But of late, district magistrates, actu- 
ated by a desire to be rewarded for 
their activity, have felt an ardent enthu- 
siasm to inflict torture. And though it 
has been repeatedly prohibited by Im- 
perial Edicts, which they profess open- 
ly to conform to, yet they really and 
secretly violate them. 

Whenever they apprehend persons of 
suspicious appearances, or those char- 


ged with great crimes, such as murder 
or robbery, the magistrates begin by 
endeavouring to seduce the prisoners to 
confess, and by forcing them to do so. 
' On every occasion they torture by pull- 
ing, or twisting round the ears (the tor- 
turer having previously rendered his 
fingers rough by a powder) and cause 
them to kneel a long while upon chains. 
They next employ what they call the 
beauty’s bar ;* the parrot’s beam ;t+ the 
refining furnace ;{ and other imple- 
ments, expressed by other terms, which 
they make use of. If these do not 
force confession, they double the cru- 
elties, the prisoner is restored to life 
again several times in aday, and when 
unable to sustain these cruelties, he is 
compelled to write down or sign a con- 
fession (of what he is falsely charged 
with,) and the case any how is made 
out, placed on record, and with a de- 
gree of self-glorying, is reported to your 
majesty. The imperial will is obtain- 
ed, requiring the person to be delivered 
over to the board of punishments, for 
further trial. 

After repeated examinations, and un- 
dergoing various tortures, the cbarges 
brought against many persons are seen 
to be entirely unfounded. 

As, for example, in the case of the 
now degraded T'aeu-tae, who tried 
Lew-te-woo; and of the Che-chow, 
who tried Pih-keu-king. These man- 
darins inflicted the most cruel tortures, 
in a hundred different forms, and forced 
aconfession. Lew-te-woo, being a 
strong robust man, just survived—tlife 
was all that was spared. The other, 
being a weak man, lost bis life: he 
died as soon as he had reached the 
board at Peking. The snow-whita 
innocence of these two men was after- 
wards demonstrated by the board of 
punishments. — 

The cruelties exercised by the local 
magistrates, ia examining by torture, 
throughout every district of Chib-le, 


* A torture said to be invented by a judge's wife, 
and hence the mame. The breast, small ofthe back, 
and legt bent up, are fastened to the crose-bars, which 
causes the person to kneel in great pain. 


+ The prisoner is raised from the ground by strings . 


round the fingers and thumbs, suspended frem a sup- 
ple tranverse beam. 
$ Fire is applied to the body. 
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cannot be described ; and the various 
police runners, seeing the anxiety of 
their superiors to obtain notice and pro- 
motion, begin to lay plans to enrich 
themselves. In criminal cases, as mur- 
der and robbery ; in debts and affrays, 
they endeavour to involve those who 
appear to have the slightest connexion. 
The wind being raised, they blow the 
spark into aflame, and seize a great 
many people, that they may obtain 
bribes from.those people, in order to 
‘sales their liberation. Those who 

ave nothing to pay are unjustly con- 
fined, of sometimes tortured, before 
being carried to a magistrate. In some 
instances, after undergoing repeated 
examinations in presence of the magis- 
trate, they are committed to the custody 
of people attached to the court, where 
they are fettered in various ways, so 
that itis impossible to move a single 
inch ; and without paying a large bribe, 
they cannot obtain bail. Their op- 
pressions are daily accumulated to such 
a degree, and tor so long a time, that at 
last death is the consequence. 

Since there is at this period par- 
ticular occasion to seize banditti, if 
there be suspicious appearances, as 
the age or physiognomy correspond- 
ing to some offender described ; it is 
doubtless proper to institute a strict in- 
quiry. 

But itis a common and constant 
occurrence, that respecting persons not 
the least implicated, who are known to 
possess property, and to be of a timid 
disposition, pretences are made by the 
police to threaten and alarm them. If 
it be not affirmed that they belong to 
the Pib-leen-keaou (a proscribed sect,) 
itis said, that they are of the remnant 
of the rebels, and they are forthwith 
clandestinely seized, fettered, and moat 
liberally ill-used and insulted. The 
simple country people become frighten- 
ed and give up their property to obtain 
hberation, and think themselves very 
happy in having escaped so. 

I have heard that in several provin- 
ces Chih-le, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan, 
these practices have been followed ever 
since the rebellion ; and wealth has 
been acquired in this way by many 
of the police officers. How can it be 
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that the local magistrates do not know 
it ? or is itthat they purposely connive 
gt these tyrannical proceedings 2 

I lay this statement with much re- 
spect before your majesty, and pray that 
measures may be taken to prevent these 
evils, Whether my obscure notions be 
right or not, I submit with reverence. 

It appears that the death-warrants to 
he signed by his majesty, at the autum- 
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na) execution, amount this year to nine 
hundred and thirty-five. In this oum- 
ber is included the lowest class of capi- 
talcrimes. The share whichCanton bas 
in these, this year, is one hundred 
and thirty-three; but to the whole 
number executed in Canton during the 
year, the word thousands, it is said, 
must be applied; some say three éhou- 
sand ! 


From La Belle Assembiee, Feb. 1820. 


- CHRISTMAS EVE ; OR, THE CONVERSION. 
A Tale. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

| & the mean time the church began 

to fill; every seat was crowded ex- 
cept those pear the Duke, which re- 
mained empty. A few people bad ap- 
proached the pictyre to pay their devo- 
tions to it, but as soon as they perceiv- 
ed the Duke, they went away with 
an expression of terror on their visages, 
and each made the sign of the cross 
as they turned their eyes from him, 
so did all those who were obliged 
to pass by him. A profound silence 
reigned throughout the temple; every 
one was as much astonished to see 
the excommunicated Duke Otto in 


this holy place, as at the tenderness 


with which he pressed a child in his 
arms; he who had universally been re- 
ae as impious, and as devoid of 
humanity as of belief. Several thought 
he had only come there to ridicule their 
worship and to blaspheme; but yet 
the manner with which he conversed 
with the child, and the expression of 
his countenance shewed that he was an- 
imated by milder sentiments. They 
waited impatiently for the arrival of the 
Archbishop who was to officiate that 
evening, hoping then that every thing 


would be explained. This Archbishop. 


was brother to Duke Otto, and as pious 
and valiant a defender of the church as 
the Duke was unbelieving, licentious, 
and perverse ; they were, of course, at 
variance. Otto had openly declared 
himself the enemy of all religion, treat- 
ing the dogmas and rites of the church 
as bigotry and superstition, and he had 
in his own states despoiled the ecclesi- 
2A = aTHENEOM VOL. 7. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 261. 


astics of all their temporal possessions. 
At length the Archbishop was driven 
to the extremity of excommunicating 
him. The Duke had not been affected 
by it, but had continued to live after 
his own opinions. He was held in 
horror by the devout, but be did not 
on that account the less hold a high 
place in the opinion of the worldly, 
because of his rank and his fortune, es- 
pecially as he had the reputation of be- 
ing a brave warrior, and as well skill- 
ed in all thesciences as his virtuous 
brother. 

The children of the choir soon made 
their appearance, clothed in their white 
surplices, and carrying censors, follow- 
ed by two priests and the Archbishop 
with their sacerdotal ornaments. When 
the Archbishop passed before the pillar 
against which the Duke was leaning, he 
darted on him a most severe regard, 
and then continued his steps towards 
the great altar, where he gave to one of 
his deacons in a low voice, an order for 
the Duke to quit the church. As soon 
as Gottfried perceived the procession, 
he quitted the arms of the Knight, who 
had set him down, but who yet held 
him by the hand. He had: placed him- 
self, by means of the crowd, amongst 
the children of the choir; and the sac- 
ristin, deceived by his white shirt, had 
taken him for.one who had officiated in 
that capacity, and when they drew near 
the altar had given him a wax taper. 
The Duke, in the mean time, looked 
about for his little companion ; he had 
disappeared ag if by enchantment. It 
came into his head that perhaps the in- 
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fant Jesus had appeared to him to en- 
gage him to re-enter the bosom of the 
church. Carried away by a fervour he 
koew not how to account for, he rushed 
towards the altar, his eyes streaming 
with tears, and throwing himself at the 
feet of the Archbishop, he cried with a 
loud voice —“ O! my brother ! restore 
4o me my Saviour ; receive me into the 
communion of the faithful. I submit 
myself to the severest penance the 
church can inflict upon me !”—The se- 
vere and composed countenance of the 


prelate became more animated; he 


shuddered, but a ray of happiness was 
diffused over his countenance, and bis 
eyes filled with tears ; but he soon re- 
covered his imposing look, and af- 
ter having given the most serious 
reprimand to the penitent, be declared, 
that he could not restore him to a seat 
in the church except on the condition 
of his making a public apology and a 
submission to the most rigorous acts 
of penance. But the more austerity he 
shewed io his speech the more the 
countenance of his brother softened, 
by the tears that he shed, by his 
deep repentance, and his humble res- 
ignation. A smile, the precursor of 
that felicity which was about to open 
to him below a new existence and a 
joyful hereafter, beamed across his con- 
trite visage when the archbishop, in 
ending his discourse, said to him— 
“That in submitting to his penance, he 
would share in the benedictions of his 
Saviour’s festival, which was pow a- 
bout to be celebrated in the mass, that 
be would become regenerate at shat 
period when our Saviour was born.” 
Otto, penetrated with what he had 
heard, and the sacred solemnity at 
which he was allowed to be present, 
promised, with signs of deep repent- 
ance to return to the Christian faith, re- 
signing himself to all the severities it 
might be pleased to inflict. The Arch- 
bishop revoked the ban pronounced 
against him and gave him absolution. 
Tt was near eleven o'clock ; Gottfried, 
with his waxen taper in his hand, had 
placed himself near Duke Otto, who, 
in the emotion he had felt at the dis- 
course of his brother, had almost for- 
gotten his little friend, or rather he yet 
cherished the idea that he had seen a 
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supernatural vision: in the mean time 
the countenance of that child presented 
itself to his recollection as a passing 
cloud. During the discourse of the 
Archbishop, a messenger had arrived in 
the church, who searched round every 
part of it, asking several persons if they 
had not seen a child in a white shirt? 
that his mother had lost him ; and this 
was Gottfried whom they sought. 
Elizabeth had long expected him with 
the most fearful anxiety, which had so 
augmented her fever, that seeing he did 
not come home,she rose from her bed to 
go and seek him herself; but she was 
too weak to go far. She descended the 
stairs with difficulty, and fainted away 
when she came to the threshold of the 
door: a neighbour, who knew her, lift- 
ed her up, and carried her back to 
her apartment; here not finding the 
child, he sent a person to seek him. 
His messenger not discovering him ia 
the church stayed to see the ceremony. 

The midnight mass having begun; 
and while the melody of the organs, 
accompanied by singing, were pouring 
forth their divine harmony, Gottfried 
really thought he heard celestial voices 
and a real concert of angels. His eyes 
were unceasingly turned to the vaulted 
roof of the temple; and he could per- 
ceive, though not distinctly, objects fly- 
ing over his bead. He raised bis arms 
mechanically as ifto catch bold of them ; 
he could scarcely hold his taper, but he 
felt a shivering fit, and grasped it from 
a convulsive movement: his head 
sunk on his bosom, and he turned to 
look at the crowd that filled the church. 
He felt a palpitation at his heart, pro- 
duced by a kind of terror he knew not 
why. He turned away his eyes from 
the multitude, who were strangers to 
him, and looked at the Archbishop, 
who at that moment was thanking God 
with fervour for the conversion of 
his brother. Gottfried again felt calm, 
he enjoyed that peace of innocence 
which, till that day, had never been 
troubled. He fancied he understood 
every word that came from the lips of 
the prelate. The music began again, 
the trumpets sounded as on the day 
when Jesus burst open the gates of 
death; by degrees the sounds became 
more tender, more: touching, so that it 
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seemed as if the blessed Virgin was 
singing near the cradle of herson. At 
Jength the music ceased, and Gottfried 
was seen on his knees, holding the ta- 
per between both his hands, motionless, 
pale as a statue, his beautiful blue eyes 
fixed and half closed ; around his pale 
hips played aa innocent smile, such as 
3s sometimes seen on the lips of those 
who have is with feelings of piety 
and hope. Jtis not possible to say 
what be felt during the music, but it 
may be easily imagined; no doubt it 
was delightful, for bis visage bore the 
stamp of beatitude, and of innocence so 
marked, that the children of the choir 
penetrated with holy awe, placed them- 
selves at a distance from him, but still 
kept their eyes on him. 

The service being ended, the organ 
played again, when to the great surprise 
of all present, Gottfried rose up again, 
and with a clear and sweet voice, pro- 
nounced the sacred words that he had 
recited to the Duke :—* Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men.”—Scarce had 
the words escaped him when the taper 
fell from his hands, his head sunk on 
his breast, tbe ringlets of his flaxeo hair 
fell on one side, and the Duke perceiv- 
ing hiro, rao 1 and took him in his arms. 
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Whether Gottfried knew him ‘or not, 
his little bead fell on the Duke’s shoul- 
der, and he yielded up his last breath. 
His bodily weakness was not sufficient 
to bear him up under such various emo- 
tions, and God, in bis mercy, took to 
himself his pure and innocent tain 

Young as he was he had loved his God 

he had fulfilled every duty required of 
him at his early age, he was ripe for 
heaven, and without doubt became one 
of its angels. Otto embraced bim and 
wept over him; the Archbishop pro- 
nounced the Deo gratias, and the two 
brothers extended a hand over the in- 
animate corpse of Gottfried. 

“« This child,” said the Archbishop, 
‘seems to have been offered as an ob- 
lation for thy sins; heifis a victim 
without spot ; by bis death thy recon- 
ciliation with God is complete, and 
without doubt at this instant he inter- 
cedes for thee at the throne of grace. 
Thou weepest tenderly over him; was 
he known to thee? Knowest thou 
who were his parents ?” 

“No,” replied Otto ; “it is but an 
bour ago that [I saw this child for the 
the first time: it is he who opened 
my heart to repentance, and without 


doubt, he was sent by heaven.” 
To be continued. 


From the European Magazine, Ap. 1, 1820, 


CAPT. SCORESBY’S VOYAGES,* 


pe 
The magnitude of this work makes ue regret our limits will not allow ue to give otherwise than a very cur- 
tailed detail of it. The author, who has been a navigator of seme expericnce to the part in question, has 
considerably added to bis own knowledge whatever information he could gain from the best authors, 
and leaves nothing to be doubted as to the result respecting the progress of discovery in the Aretic re. 


gions, to which subyect he has appropriated the first volume of bis work : 
the whale fishery, whieh is the subject of the second. 


or respecting the history of 


‘We observe Mr, Scoresby is of opinion that a North-west passage certainly exists; yet,in a commercial 
point of view, he does pot surmise it can be of mach advantage, as, from the nature of the latitade, it 
could only be open for eight or ten weeks, and that only at certain intervals. Hence the discovery of a 
pessage to the Pacific Ocean would be of no real service. 

It must afford a heartfelt pleasure to those interested in the fate of the expedition in that quarter, to be told 
by a navigator of the author's ekill and intelligence, there is no risk in wintering in the Northern parts of 
Baffin’s Bay, though he scems to think that journeys by land would only lead tothe accomplighment of 


the ebject ip view. But hear his own words :— 


“* Men there are,” he alleges, “* who, being long used to trave! upon snow in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, would readily undertake the journey from the interior lakes of North America to the 
Frozen Ocean, or, in ease of a continuity of land being found, to the very pole itself; of whose succcss 
we should certainly have a reasonable ground ofhope. The practicability of this mode of making dis- 
coveries has been fully proved by the journeys of Mackenzie and Hearn.” 

Hw deveription of the mode of travelling over the snow leads us to guppose that ice, and not 
land, is to be found for a wide extent round the Pole; nay, that evep travellers might find their was 
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over the ice quite to Spitzbergen : and he ridicoles the iden of there being open ‘sea there, as he ima- 
gines mo vessel ever yet penetrated beyond enghty-one and a balf degrees. 

Having, as we before obscrved, treated in the first volume of the possibility of a sea communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, be proceeds, from his own observation, to give us some account of the 


Polar countries. 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of making a few extracts relating to that mighty monster of the 


deep, the whale :— 


Surprising Vigour ofa Whale. 


N the 25tb of June, 1812, one of 

the harpooners belonging to the 
Resolution, of Whitby, under my com- 
mand, struck a whale by the edge of a 
small floe of ice. Assistance being 
promptly afforded, a second boat’s lines 
was attached to those of the fust-boat, 
ina few minutes after the harpoon was 
discharged. The remainder of the 
boats proceeded at some distance, in the 
direction the fish seemed to have taken. 
Tn about a quarter of an bour the fast- 
boat, to my surprise, again made a sig- 
nal for lines. As the ship was then with- 
in five minutes sail, we instantly steer- 
ed towards the boat, with the view 
of affording assistance by means of a 
spare boat we still retained on board. 


- Before we reached the place, however, 


we observed four oars displayed in sig- 
nal order, which by their number, indi- 
cated a most urgent necessity for assis- 
tance. ‘Two or three men wereat the 
same time seen seated close by the stern, 
which was considerably elevated, for 
the purpose of keeping it down ; while 
the bow of the boat, by the force of the 
Jine, was drawn down to the level of 
the sea, and the harpooner, by the fric- 
tion of the line round the bollard, was 
enveloped in smoky obscurity. At 
length, when the ship was scarcely 100 
yards distant, we perceived preparations 
for quitting the boat. The sailors’ pea- 
jackets were cast upon the adjoining 
ice, the oars were thrown down, the 
crew leaped overboard, the bow of the 
boat was buried in the water, the stern 
rose perpendicularly and then majesti- 
cally disappeared, The harpooner 
having caused the end of the line to be 
fastened to the iron ring at the boat's 
stern, was the means of its loss;* and 

* “ Giving a whale the boat,” as the voluntary 
sacrifice ofa boatis termed, is ascheme not unfre- 
quently practised by the fisher when in want of 
line. By submitting to this risk. he expects to gain 
the fish, and otill has the chance of recovering his 
boat and its materials, It is only practised in open 
ice or at fields, 


a tongue of the ice, on which was a 
depth of several feet of water, kept the 
boat, by the pressure of the line against 
it, at such a considerable distance, as 
prevented the crew from leaping upon 
the floe. Some of them were there- 
fore put tothe necessity of swimming 
for their preservation, but all of them 
succeeded in scrambling upon the ice, 
and were taken on board of the ship in 
a few minutes afterwards. 

I may here observe, that it is an 
uncommon circumstance for a fish to 
require more than two boats’ lines io 
such a situation ; none of our harpoon- 
ers, therefore, had any scruple in leav- 
ing the fast-boat, never suspecting, af- 
ter it had received the assistance of one 
boat with six lines or upward, that it 
would need any more. 

Several ‘ships being about us, there 
was a possibility that some person 
might attack and make a prize of the 
whale, when ithad so far escaped us, 
that we no longer retained any hold of 
it ; as such, we set all the sail the ship 
could safely sustain, and worked through 
several narrow and intricate channels 
in the ice, in the direction I observed 
the fish had retreated. After a little 
time, it was descried by the people in 
the boats, at a considerable distaace to 
the eastward ; a general chase immedi- 
ately commenced, and within the space 
of an hour three harpoons were struck. 
We now imagined . the fish was se- 
cure, but our expectations were pre- 
mature. The whale carats pushed 
beneath a large floe that had been re- 
cently broken to pieces by the swell, 
and soon drew all the lines out of the 
second fast-boat ; the officer of which, 
not being able to get avy assistance, 
tied the end of his line to a hummock 
of ice, and broke it. Soon afterwards, 
the other two boats, still fast, were 
dragged against the broken floe, when 
one of the harpoons drew out. The 
lines of only one boat, therefore, re- 
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mained fast to the fish, and this with 
six or eight lines out, was dragged for- 
ward into the shattered floe with as- 
tonishing force. Pieces of ice, each of 
which was sufficiently large to bave an- 
swered the purpose of a mooring for a 
ship were wheeled about by the strength 
of the whale ; and such was the tension 
and elasticity of the line, that whenev- 
er it slipped clear of any mass of ice, 
after turning it round, into the space 
between any two adjoining pieces, 
the boat and its crew flew forward 
through the crack, with the velocity of 
an arrow, and never failed to launch 
several feet upon the first mass of ice 
that it encountered. 

While we scoured the sea around 
the broken floe with tbe ship, and while 
the ice was attempted in vain by the 
boats, the whale continued to press for- 
ward in an easterly direction towards 
the sea. At length, when 14 lines 
(about 1680 fathoms) were drawn 
from the fourth fast-boat, a slight en- 
tangiement of the line, broke it at the 
stem. The fish then again made its 
escape, taking along with it a boat and 
28 lines. The united length of the 
lines was 6720 yards, or upwards of 34 
Eoglish miles; value, with the boat, 
above 1501. sterling. : 

The obstruction of the sunken 
boat, to the progress of the fish, muat 
have been immense; and that of the 
lines likewise considerable; the weight 
of lines alone, being 35 hundred weight. 

So ‘long as the fourth fast-boat, 
through the medium of its lines, retain- 
ed its bold of the fish, we searched the 
adjoining sea with the ship in vain ; 
but, in a short time after the line was 
divided, we got sight of the object of 
pursuit, at the distance of near two 
miles to the eastward of the ice and 
boats, in the open sea. One boat only 
witb lines, and two empty boats, were 
reserved by the ship. Having, howev- 
er, fortunately fine weather, and a fresh 
breeze of wind, we immediately gave 
chase under all sails ; though, it must 
be confessed, with the insignificant 
foice by u3, the distance of the fish, 
and the rapidity of its flight considered, 
we had but very smal! hopes of success. 
At length, after pursuing it five or six 
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miles, being at least nine miles from the 
place where it was struck, we came up 
with it, and it seemed inclined to rest 
after its extraordinary exertions, The 
two dismantled er empty boats having 
been furnished with two lines each, (a 
very inadequate supply,) they, together 
with the one in a good state of equip- . 
ment, now made an attack upon the 
whale. One of the harpooners made a 
blunder ; the fish saw the boat, took 
the alarm, and again fled. I now sup- 
posed it would be seen no more ; ne- 
vertheless, we chased nearly a mile in 
the direction I imagined it had taken, 
and placed the boats to the best of my 
judgment, in the most advantageous 
situations. In this case we were ex- 
tremely fortunate. The fish rose near 
one of the boats, and was immediately 
harpooned. In a few minutes twe 
more harpoons entered its back, and 
lances were plied against it with vigour 
and success, Exhausted by its amazing 
exertions to escape, it yielded itself at 
length to its fate, received the piercing 
wounds of the lances without resistance, 
and finally died without a struggle. 
‘Thus terminated with success, an at- 
tack upon a whale, which exhibited the 
most uncommon determination to es- 
cape from its pursuers, seconded by the 
most amazing strength of any individ- 
ual whose capture I ever witnessed. 
After all, it may seem surprising, that it 
was not a particularly Jarge individual ; 
the largest lamina of whalebone only 
measuring 9 feet six inches, while 
those affording 12 feet bone are not un- 
commen.* The quantity of line with- 
drawn from the different boats engaged 
in the capture, was singularly creat. It 
amounted, altogether, to 10,440 yards, 
or nearly six English miles. Of these, 
13 new lines were lost, together with 
the sunken boat ; the harpoon connect- 
ing them to the fish having dropt out 
before the whale was killed. 

“ Fishers thrown overboard, by the 
gerking or sudden heeling of the Bouts, 
in consequence of blows from Whales.— 
—On the 3d of June 1811, a boat from 


* It bas been frequently observed, that whales of 
this size are the most active of the species; and thac 


those ofa very large growth are, in grueral, captur- 
ed with less trouble. 
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the ship Resolution, commanded at the 
time by myself, put off in pursuit of a 
whale, and was rowed upon its back. 
At the moment that it was harpooned, 
it struck the side of the boat a violent 
blow with its tail, the shock of which 
threw the boate-steerer to some distance 
snto the water. A repetition of the blow 
projected the harpooner and line-mana- 
ger in a similar way, and completely 
drenched the part of the crew remain- 
ing in the boat, witb the sprays. One 
of the men regained the boat, but as 
the fish immediately sunk, and drew 
the boat away from the place, his two 
companions in misfortune were soon 
left far beyond the reach of assistance. 
~The harpooner though a practised 
swimmer, felt himself so bruised and 
enervated by a blow he had received on 
the chest, that he was totally incapacita- 
ted from giving the least support to his 
fellow sufferer. ‘The ship being bap- 
pily near, a boat which had been low- 
ered oo the first alarm, arrived to their 
succour, at the moment when the line- 
manager, who was unacquainted with 
the art of swimming, was oo the point 
of sinking, to rise no more. Both the 
Jine-manager and harpooner were pre- 
served ; and the fish, after a few hours 
close pursuit, was subdued. 

A large whale harpooned from a 
boat belonging to the eame ship, be- 
came the subject of a general chase on 
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the 23d of June, 1809. Being my- 
self in the first boat which approached 
the fish, I struck my harpoon at arm’s 
length, by which we fortunately eva- 
ded a blow that appeared to be aimed 
at tbe boat. Another boat then advan- 
ced, and another harpoon was struck, 
but not witb the same result; for the 
stroke was immediately returned by a 
tremendous blow from the fish’s tail. 
The toat was sunk by the shock ; and, 
at the same time, whirled round with 
such velocity, that the boat-steerer was 
precipitated into the water, on the side 
next to the fish, and was accidentally 
carried down to a considerable depth 
by its tail. Aftera minute or so, he 
arose to the surface of the water and 
was taken up, along with his compaa- 
ions, into my boat. A similar attack 
was made on the next boat which came 
up ; but the harpooner being warned 
of the prior conduct of the fish, used 
such precautions, that the blow, though 
equal ia strength, took effect oply in an 
inferior degree. ‘The boat was slightly 
stove. The activity aod skill of the 
lancers soon overcame this designing 
whale, accomplished its capture, and 
added its produce to the cargo of the 
ship. Such intentional mischief on 
the part of a whale,it must be observed, 
is an occurrence which is somewhat 
rare.” 


nae 


From the Literary Gazette. 


WORDSWORTH’S NEW POEMS.* 


pee volume will be published 
next week ; and we are called up- 
en to give our opinion upon it, as far 
and as correctly as one perusal admits. 
Under such circumstances, it is a very 
gratifying relief to our minds to have a 
report almost unmixedly favourable to 
make. Weconsider these poems to be 
by much the least mannered and most 
beautiful of any that this distinguished 
individual has ever written. There is 
a tenderness which runs through them 
of the truest nature ; their pathos is gen- 
uine and affecting; many of their ima- 
ges bear the impress .of genius, and 


touches of soul are thickly sown over 
them; and, to those who are familiar 
with our sentiments respecting the mis- 
called simplicities of Peter Bells, Wag- 
gonere, Daffodils, &c., it will not seem 
a slight recommendation of the forth- 
coming work, that it is almost entirely 
unstained with similar puerilities. 
“The River Duddon,” is a compo- 
sition consisting of thirty-three Sonoets, 
suggested by various views of that 
stream, and reflections arising out of 


® The River Duddon; a Series of Sonnets : 
and other Poems, &c. By Wm. Wordsworth. 
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them. The second, an address to the 
river which flows from Wrynose Fall, 
at first through a mountaio district, and 
thence through amore cultivated tract, 
for twenty-five miles, and enters the 
Trish sea, is highly poetical. 


Child of the clouds! remote from every taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys faint, 

Thy hand-maid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 
Thy cradiedecks ;—to chaunt thy birth, thou bast 
No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 

And Desolation is thy Patron- saint! 

She guards thee, ruthless Power! who would not spare 
Those mighty forests, once the bison’s screen, 
Where stalk'd the buge deer to hisshaggy lair* 
Through paths and alleys roofed with sombre grecn, 
Thousand of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter keen ! 


The third is rather formal in its 
rhymes; and the fourth does not meet 
our ideas so strikingly ay that which fol- 
lows it. 


Sole listener, Duddon! to the breeze that play’d 
With thy clear voice, I-caught the fitful sound 
Wefted o'er sullen moss and craggy mound, 
Unfruitfal solitudes, that seem’d to upbraid 

The sun in heaven !—but now, to forma shade 
Yor Thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage ; ashes flung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 

And thou hast also tempted herc to rise, 

»Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey ; 
Whoee ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 
Carelessly watch'd, sport through the summer day, 
Thy pleas’d associates :—light as endless May 
On infant bosoms lovely Nature lics. 


The eleventh, entitled “ The Fairy 
Chasm,” claims a place for its fancy. 


No fiction was itof the antique age: 

Asky-blue stone, within this sunlcss cleft, 

Is of the very foot-marks unbereft 

Which tiny Elves impress‘d ;—on that smooth stage 

Daneing with all their brilliant equipage 

In sevret revels—haply after theft 

of a sweet babe, flower stulen, and coarse weed 
t 

For the distracted mother to assuage 

Her grief with, as she might ;— But, where, oh where 

Is traceable a vestige of the notes 

That ruled those dances, wild in character? 

—Deep underground ?—Or in the upper air, 

On the shril) wind of midnight? or where floats 

O’er twilight fields the auturnna! gossamer ? 


The fifteenth is grandly descriptive— 


From this deep ehasm—where quivering sunbeams 
play 
Upon its loftiest crags—mine eyes behold 
® The deer alluded tois the Leigh, a gigan- 
tic species long since extinct. 
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A gloomy Niche, capacious, blank and cold } 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses grey ; 
In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affray, 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 
For tutelary service, thence had rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 

Was it by mortals sculptur’d ?—weary slaves 
Of slow endeavour! or abruptly cast 

Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
Tempestuously let loose from central caves ? 
Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 
Then, when o’er highest hills the Deluge past ? 


The following, the 21st, possesses a 
most interesting tenderness and flush of 
imagination. 


Whence that low voice ?—A whisper from the heart 
That told of days long past when here I roved 
With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 

Some who had early roandates to depart, 

Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 

By Duddon’s side ; once more do we unite, 

Once more beneath the kind Earth's tranquil light ; 
And smother’d joys into new being start. 

From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 

Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory ; 

Her glistening tresses bound, yet light and frce 

As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 

On gales that breathe too gently to recal 

Aught of the fading year’s inclemency ! 


No record tells of lance opposed to Jance, 

Hore charging horse mid these retired domains ; 
Nor that their turf drank purple from the veias 
Of herocs fall’n, or struggling to advance, 

Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 

Of victory, that struck through heart and reins, 
Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains, 

And lightened o’er the pallid countenance. 

Yet, to the loyal and the brave, whu lie 

In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 

The passing Winds memonial tribute pay ; 

The Torrent chaunt their praise, inspinng scorn 
Of power usurp’d,—with proclamation high, 


‘ And glad acknowledgment of lawful sway, 


The same poetic veins run through 
the last three of the series, and we make 
no excuse for copying them entirely. 


Not harled precipitous from stcep to steep ; 
Lingering no more mid flower-enamelied lands 
And blooming thickets ; nor by rocky bands 
Held ;—but in radiant progress tow’rd the Deep 
Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink, and forget their nature ;~—now expands 
Majestic Duddon, over stnooth flat sands, 
Gliding in silence with unf- gered sweep | 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 

Is opened round hitn ;—hamiew, towers and towm, 
And blue-topp’d hills, behuid him from afar ; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied, 
Sprvading his bosom under Kentish downs, 
With Commerce freighted or triumphant War. 


But here no cannon thunders to the gale ; 
Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimson spicidour: lowly is the mast 
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That rises here, and humbly spread the sail ; 
While less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
Through which with strange vicissitudes he pass'd, 
The Wandcrer secks that receptacle vast 
Whereall his anambitious functions fail. 

And may thy Poet, cloud-born Stream ! be free, 
The sweets of varth contentedly resigned, 
And each tumultuous working left behind 

At scemly distance, to advance like Thee, 
Prepared, in Peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Eternity ! 


I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide, 

As being past away.—Vain sympathies ! 

For, backward, Duddon! as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was,and is, and will abide! 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish :—be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
Tolive, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as tow'rd the silent tomb we go, 

Thro’ love, thro’ hope, and faith’s transcendant power, 
We fee] that we are greater than we know. 


To this poem of strung Sonnets, is 
appended a few notes and a biograph- 
ical memoir of a Mr. Walker, a lowly 
but eminently virtuous clergyman. 
Then follows Vaudracour and Julia, a 
tale of lawless and hapless love. Its 
opening is charming. 


O happy time of youthful lovers, (thus 
My story may begin) O balmy time, 
In which a love-knotona lady’s brow 
Xs fairer than the fairest star in heaven ! 
To such inheritance of blessed fancy 
(Fancy that sports more desperately with minds 
Than ever fortune had been known to do) 
The high-born Vaudracour was brought by years 
Whose progress had a little overstepped 
His strippling prime. A town of small repute, 
Among the vine-clad mountains of Auvergne, 
Was the Youth’s birth-place. There he woo'd a Maid 
Who heard the heart-felt music of his suit 
With answering vows. Picbcian was the stock, 
Plebeian, though ingenuous, the stock, 
From which her graces and her honours sprung: 
And hence the father of the enamour'd Youth, 
With haughty indignation, spurn'd the thought 
Of sueh alliance.—From their cradles up, 
With but a step between their several homes, 
‘Twins had they been in pleasure ; after strife 
And petty quarrels,had grown fond again ; 
Each other’s advocate, cach other's stay ; 
And strangers to content if long apart, 
Or more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fow! conscious both that they are hovering 
Within the eddy of a common blast, 
Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other's sight. 
Thus, not without concurrence of an age 
Unknown to memory, was an earnest given, 
By ready nature, for a live of love, 
For endless constancy and placid truth ;sx 
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But whateoe’er of such rare treasure lay 


Reserved, had fate permitted, for support 
Of their maturer years, his present mind 


- Was under fascination ;—he beheld 


A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 

Arabian fiction never filled the world 

With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring : 
Life turn’d the meanest of her implements, 

Before his eyes, to price above all gold ; 

The house she dwelt in wasa minted shrine ; 

Her chamber window did surpass in glory 

The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 

Could, by the simple opening of a door, 

Let itself in upon him ; pathways, walks, = 
Swarm’d with enchantment, till his spirit sank 
Surcharged within him,—overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 

To its dull round of ordinary cares: 

A man too happy for immortality ! 


We confess that we know no _paral- 
lel to this in the whole range of Eng- 
lish amatory poetry. The picture is 
full of living grace,and every heart must 
feel its magical power. The sequent 
misfortunes of the lovers gives augmen- 
ted force and beauty to the delightful 
simile of the sea fowl sporting uocon- 
scious amid blast or billow. Julia be- 
comes a mother ere a wife. Violence 
separates ber from Vaudracour; and a 
convent encloses her griefs, while imbe- 
cile apathy deadens the fiercer sorrows 
of her beloved. We refrain from 
dwelling more at length upon the story, 
in order to find space for examples of 
the shorter productions, which we can 
transplant whole into our page. The 
“‘ Lament of Mary Queen of Scots on 
the eve ofa New Year ;” is apt for this 


purpose. 


“ Smile of the moon !—for so I name 

That silent greeting from above ; 

A gentle flash of light that came 

From Her whom drooping Captives love ; 

Or art thou of still higher birth ? . 
Thou that didst part the elouds of earth, 

My torpor to reprove ! 


“* Bright boon of pitying Heaven—alas, 
I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that Time to-night will pass 
The threshold ofanother year ; 

For years to me aresad and dull ; 

My very moments are too full 

Of hopelessness and fear. 


“— And yet, the soul-awakening glean, 

That struck perchance the farthest cone 

Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 

To visit me, and me alone; 

Me, unapproach’d by any friend, 

Save those who tomy sorrows lend = 
Tears due unto their own. 
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“ Tonight, the chureb-tower bells shall ring, 
Through these wide realms, a festive peal ; 
To the new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful offering for the weal, 

Of happy millions lulled in sleep ; 

While I am forced to watch and weep, 

By wounds that may not heal. 


“ Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher—to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gas’d 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flow’rets of the fields | 
—It is my royal state that yields 

This bitterness of woe. 


* Yet how /—for I, if there be truth 

In the world’s voice, was passing fair; 
And beauty, for confiding youth, 
Thoee shocks of passion ean prepare 
That kill the bloom befere its time, 
And blanch, without the Owner’s erime, 
The most resplendent hair. 


“ Unblest distinetions! showered on me 
To bind a lingering life in chains ; 

All that could quit my grasp or flee, 

Is gone ;—but not the subtie stains 
Fixed in the spirit ;—foreven here 
Can I be proud that jealous fear 

Of what I was remains. 


“ A woman rules my prison’s key ; 

A sister Queen, against thebent _ 
Of law and holiest sympathy, 
Detains me—doubtful of the event ; 
Great God, who feel’ for my distress, 
My thoughts are all that I possess, 

O keep them innocent ! 


® Farewell for ever human aid, 

Which abject mortals vainly eourt! 
By friends deceived, by foes betrayed, 
Of fears the prey, of hopes the sport, 
MNought but the world-redeeming Cross 
Is able to supply my loss, 

My burthen to support. 


“ Mavk! the death-note of the year, 
Sounded by the castle-clock !”— 

From heresunk eyes stagnant tear 
Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 

But oft the woods renowned their green , 
Ere the tir’d head of Scotiand’s Queen 
Repos'd upom the block ! 


The pathetic tone and elegant versi- 
fication of this lament need no com- 
ment. From an ode to Lycoris we 
select a passage worthy of being its 
companion. 


In youth we love the darksome lawn 
Brush’'d by the owlet’s wing ; 

Then, Twilight is preferred to Dawn, 
And Autumn to the Spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect, 

In loxury of disrespect 

‘To.our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar bappiness. 
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Lycoris (if such name befit 

Thee, thee my life’s celestial sign {) 

When Nature marks the year’s decline, 

Be ours to welcomhe it; 

Pleased with the soil’s requited cares ; 

Pleased with the blue that ether wears ; 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 

It ripeness to the feeding gaze ; 

Pleased when the sullen winds resound the knell 
Of the resplendant miracle. 


But something whispers to my heart 
That, as we downward tend, 

Lycoris! life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend ; 

A skill—to balance and supply ; 

And, ere the flowing fount bedry, 

Ae s00n it must, a sense to sip, 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 

Frank greeting, then, to that blythe Guest 
Diffusing smiles o’er land and sea, 

To aid the verna) Deity 

Whoee home is in the breast ! 

May pensive autumn ne’er present 

A claim to her disparagement ! ‘ 
While blossoms and the budding spray 
Inspire usin our own decay ; 

Still,as we nearer draw to life's dark goal, 
Be hopeful Sring the favourite of the soul | 


The model of L’Allegro is not far 
forgotten here; nor in the following 
felicitous allusions to Ambition, not- 
withstanding a somewhat of rugged- 
ness in the verse, are we disposed to 
find a less flattering comparison for the 


poet. 


Enough of climbing toil !—Ambicion treads 
Here, asin busier scenes, grounds steep and rough, 
Oft perilous, always tiresome ; and each step, 

As we for most uncertain gain ascend 

Toward the elouds, dwarfing the world helow, 
Induces, far its old familiar sights, 

Unacceptable feelings of contempt, 

With wonder mixed—that man could e’er be tied, 
In anxious bondage, to such nice array 

And formal fellowship of petty things ! 

Oh, ’tis the Acart that magnifies this life, 
Making a truth and beauty of her own! 

And moss-grown alleys, circumscribing shades, 
And gurgling rills, assist her in the work, 

More efficacioualy than rills outspread, 

As in a map, before the adventurer’s gaze, 
Ocean and earth contending for regard ! 

Lo! there a dim Egerian grotto fringed 

With ivy-twine profusely from its brow 
Dependant,—enter without further aim ; 

And let me sec thee sink into a mood 

Of quiet thought—protracted till thine eye 

Be calm as watcr when the winds are gone 

And no one can tell whither. Dearvet Friend ; 
We two bave known such happy hours together 
That, were power granted to replace them (fetched 
From out the pensive shadows where they he) 

In the first warmth of their original sunshine, 
Loth should I be to use it; passing sweet 

Are the domains of tender memory! 
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-The poem written in sight of Wal- 
lace’s Tower, at Cora Linn, cannot be 
passed in silence. It speaks in the 
grandest voice of inspiration. 


Lord of the Vale! astounding flood ! 
The dullest leaf, in this thick wood, 
Quakes—conscious of thy power ; 
The caves reply with hollow moan ; 
And vibrates to its central stone, 
Yon time-cemented Tower ! 


And yet how fair the rural scene ! 
For thou, © Clyde, hast ever been 
Beneficent and strong ; 

Pleased in refreshing dews to steep 
The little trembling flowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 

Hence all who love their country, love 
To look on thee—delight to rove 
Where they thy voice can hear; 

And to the patriot warrior’s Shade, 
Lord of the Vale ! to Heroes laid 

In dust, that voice is dear ! 

Along thy banks, at dead of night, 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight ; 
Or stands, in warlike vest, 
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Aloft, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
A champion werthy of the stream, 
Yon grey tower’s living crest ! 

But clouds and envious darkness hide 
A Form not doubtfully descried : 
Their transient mission o’er, 

O say to what blind regions flee 

These Shapes of awful phantasy ? 

To what untrodden shore ? 

Less than divine command they spurn ; 
But this we from the mountains learn, 
And this the valleys show, 

That never will they deign to hold 
Communion where the heart is cold 
To buman weal and woe. 


The man of abject sou) in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian Plain ; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom, 

That stil invests the guardian Pass 
Where stood sublime Leonidas, 
Devoted to the tomb. 


Nor deem that it can aught avail 
For such to glide with oar or sail 
Beneath thelpiny wood, - 
Where Tell once drew, by Uri’s lake, 
His vengeful shafts—prepared to slake 
Their thirst in Tyrant’s blood ! 


» 


From the New Monthly Magazine, ‘ 


SPAIN AND THE INQUISITION. 


HEN the discontiouance of hu- 

man sacrifices, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery are cited as amongst the 
advantages of Christianity, we are too 
apt to forget the Slave Trade, and the 
auto-da-fes of the inquisition ; and it 
may fairly be asked, whether the Dru- 
ids of Europe and priests of Carthage 
immolated more victims on the altars 
of their gods than the churchmen of 
Castile and Arragon have sacrificed in 
the name of Heaven. God forbid, 
however, that we should impute to the 
Christian religion the crimes of its min- 
isters ! in that case, few professions of 
faith would excite more melancholy re- 
flection than that of the church of Rome, 
particularly as established in Spain and 
Italy. 

AX that history relates of the Neros, 
Caligulas, and other monsters who 
bave at different periods gutraged hu- 
manity, is far exceeded in atrocity by the 
annals of the holy office. We have 
bitherto had but very imperfect notions 
and incorrect accounts of this too fa- 
mous tribunal, of which secrecy was 
the soul; while many have not besitat- 
ed to say, that the Inquisition bad been 


calumniated. At length, M. Liorente, 
considering the Inquisition, of which be 
was long the secretary, for ever abol- 
ished after the French army entered 
Spain in 1808, undertook to write its 
history. All the archives of the su- 
preme council and inferior tribunals 
were placed at his disposal ; from these 
he extracted two hundred volumes in 
folio, comprising the correspondence 
and decrees of the inquisitors, and com- 
posed from those rich materials the 
work recently published. The perusal 
of the first volume alone is sufficient to 
make us blush for our species at the 
enormities into which men are hurried 
by fanaticism. 

Amongst the innumerable blessings 
to which this country is indebted for the 
spirit of rational liberty that has always 
animated the people, the exemption of 
our ancestors from this revolting insti- 
tution, is far from being the least im- 
portant. In France, its origin was not 
unlike that of the Crusades; and the 
honour of it is given to St. Louis. 
The first members were a few monks, 
who were sent into the southern prov- 
inces to convert the Albigeois ; they 


, 
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next passed into Spain, where the In- 
quisition was finally established, and 
io the fifteenth century became in full 
activity. : 

A million of Jews had just embraced 
Christianity, to avoid being massacred. 
They were rich, and large sums were 
due to them: this was a good reason 
for suspecting the sincerity of their de- 
votion. Extensive confiscations were, 
In consequence, pointed out to Ferdi- 
mand the Catholic, and Isabella, his 
Queen, and all the converted Jews of 
Arragon and Castile were given up to 
the scrutiny of the Inquisition, which 
abused its detestable powers in the most 
flagrant manoer. Every converted 
Israelite who happened to put on a 
better dress than usual on a Saturday,or 
who passed a knife over the right 
thumb nail to examine the fineness of 
its edge, was charged with relapsing 
into Judaism. 

The office of informer was a duty 
enjoined in the most peremptory man- 
ner to the husband and wife, father and 
son. That portion of the accused par- 
ty’s property which should be most 
agreeable to the informant, was promis- 
ed to him, even before condemnation. 
The accused never knew by whom he 
had been denounced. In examining the 
witnesses, care was taken not to state 
the ground of accusation. The inquis- 
itors required the accused to declare all 
they knew ; hence resulted a host of 
incidental charges, 

The torture was at hand to assist the 
memory of the accused ; and as it was 
obtained from the liberality of the pious 
judges, that a culprit should only be 
exposed once to the interrogatory, the 
holy fathers made a point of inserting 
on the minutes, that the examination 
was suspended, after which they could 
renew it without any scruple, as it then 
became merely a continuation. Who- 
ever happened to be declared a good 
Catholic, was, nevertheless, obliged to 
pay for his absolution; but this was so 
extremely rare, that until the reign of 
Philip IIT. we scarcely find a single 
instance of absolution out of two thou- 
sand judgments. In all the other cases, 
pains and penalties were imposed, more 
or leas severe, according to the real or 
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imaginary crimes of the accused : any 
one who at once acknowledged himself 
guilty of Judaism, and affected repent- 
ance, was released on paying a large 
fine. Those who did not confess their 
error until after some delay, were con- 
demned to have their property confis- 
cated, and to be imprisoned for life. 
Whoever refused to become his own 
accuser was released, that is, given up 
to the secular branch, and burnt ! 

If by any accident or discovery, & 
condemned person was reprieved, he 
did not hear of it until he arrived at the 
foot of the scaffold, after having gone 
through all the dreadful ceremony of 
preparing for an ignominious death : 
this pardon generally bereft its objects 
of their reason. Every bishop had his 
prison, and each inquisitor possessed 
one for his own victims. These were 
soon filled, others were built and also 
gorged ; at length, it became necessary 
to direct that all those who were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, 
should remain shut up io their own 
houses, and not come out under pain of 
death. 

At Seville, were four statues of clay, 
representing the Prophets, in which 
heretics who had been condemned to 
the release were burned hy a slow fire ; 
others were put to death gradually, 
with sharply pointed reeds, and the 
high roads were often strewed with the 
members of these ill-fated victims. 

A person might be both 'denounced 
and condemned long after his death : 
in this case, his bones were disinterred 
and collected ; a son was once obliged 
to go to Toulouse and dig up the re- 
mains of his father, wbo bad been tried 
in Spain ; be was under the necessity 
of producing an attested paper to prove 
that the bones did not belong to anoth- 
er corpse. When such cases occurred, 
the property of the deceased was taken 
from his heirs, and confiscated as if he 
himself had been alive ; even those who 
might have purchased it were forced to 
restore it, and the dowry given to his 
daughters were reclaimed. 

Ao immense number of families 
sought their safety by flying into 
France, Italy, Portugal, and Africa; 
laws were passed against the fugitives : 
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others hoped to save themselves by ap- 
pealing to the popes, or buying secret 
absolutions, which exempted them from 
the Inquisition ; very considerable sums 
were sent out of Spain to pay for these 
precious safe-guards. The inquisitore 
having complained of this infraction of 
their privileges, it was annulled by the 
sovereign Pontiff; but they were soon 
after put up for sale again. 

Having extracted all they could from 
the converted Jews, it was determined 
‘to expel them altogether out of Spain. 
The people were made to believe that 
the Jewish doctors and apothecaries 
were in the habit of- poisoning their 
Christian patients, and that they cruci- 
fied all the children of that religion 
whom they could steal from the parents. 
The Jews saw that money was the 
object of their persecutors, and there- 
fore offered to appease the wrath of the 
Inquisition, by giving a subsidy of thir- 
ty thousand ducats to Ferdinand, who 
was about to accept it when the grand 
Inquisitor appeared before him and 
Queen Isabella bearing a crucifix in 
his band, exclaiming, “ Judas sold his 
master for thirty pieces of brass ; your 
Majesties can do so for as macy marks 
of silver: behold him here before you : 
make haste therefore, and sell bim at 
onte.” Another argument, still more 
calculated to persuade Ferdinand was, 
that the proposed expulsion would 
bring a much larger sum than the sub- 
sidy. Eight hundred thousand Jews 
compelled to expatriate themselves 
witbin the short space of three months, 
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under pain of death or confiscation, 
were obliged to give up nearly all they 
ed. A contemporary historren 
relates, that he saw a bouse given for 
an ass, and a vineyard exchanged for a 
iece of cloth ! 

This dreadful scene was renewed a 
century later, (in 1609), but the Moors 
were now the victims; Philip Tiff. 
sanctioned their expulsion by the grand 
inquisitor. Francis I. of France, ree- 
ommended this measure to Charles V. 
during his captivity; very goed ad- 
‘vice, if given to the Emperor as hr 
enemy, for it caused the loss of a large 
portion of the most industrious popu- 
lation of Spain. 

By degrees, the Inquisition extended 
its jurisdiction to points that had no 
connection whatever with heresy, such 
as csury, bigamy, and similar offences, 
and whenever a conflict of jurisdictions 
arose between it and the civil govern- 
Ment, it is bardly necessaty to say that 
the holy office triumphed. 

From the authentic statements of M. 
Llorente it appears, that, independently 
of the three millions of Jews and Moors 
driven out of Spain by the holy office, 
the four grand inquisitors who succeed- 
ed each other between 1481 and 1524, 
3n interval of forty-three years, con- 
demoed 229,721 individuals, viz. 
202,170 to confiscation, perpetual im- 
prisonment, or to some degrading pun- 
ishment, and 27,544 to death, of whom 
17,996 were burned alive, and the 
rest in effigy ! 

Coneluded in our next. 


VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazines, April 1820. 
caiigiiasam: 


NUGE CURIOS. 

ROM Adam to Christ, exclusive 

of both, tbere were only 74 gener- 
ations :—from the birth of Chnst to 
that of the present King, were 1756 
years: ifevery one of progenitors was 
born when his father was 25 years of 
age one with another, and there were 
four such generations in every centory, 
that is 70 generations; which being ad- 
ded to the above 74, it will yield not 
mose than 144 generations between 


Adam and the present King ;—and | 
many, from the distance of time, would 
guess them at thousands. 


MODERN INVENTIONS. 


The improvements made in all arts 
and sciences within the last 200 years 
have nearly doubled the present limita- 
tion of life, in that we live more in less 
time. 

The Egyptians were so ignorant of 
medicine, that, when apy one was sick, 
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they called in as many persons as possi- 
ble to see bim, that, if any one of them 
hed the like distemper, he might say 
what was fit for his cure.— Shuckford. 
Con. 9. 367. 

Surgery was much the oldest branch 
of pbysick which they practised.— 

AEsculapius was followed by a dog 
and a she-goat. The dog was taught 
to lick all ulcerated wounds, and the 
goat’s milk was given for all diseases of 
the stomach and lungs.— Temple,i.180. 

The Chinese were so ignorant ot ge- 
ography, that their Literati seeing a 
map of the world in the hands of the 
Jesuits, took one of the two hemis- 
pheres which contained Europe, Asia, 
aod Africa, for the empire of China ;— 
end in mechanics rt was the same, for 
one mistook a watch for a living crea- 
ture.—Jesuits’ Travels, UI. 304; 
Boyle, Final Causes, 230. 

The Chioese can never acquire a 
knowledge of other languages, because 
they have no idea of method in the 
eonstraction of their-own, having no al- 
phabet. 

Divine honour and deification were 
formerly paid to men who invented 
improvements in agriculture, arts, &c. 
euch as Jupiter, Bacchus, Minerva, Ce- 
res. But there is not a modern plough- 
bey who would not have become a 
pod, with his present ekill in husbandry. 
Had the mystery of Printing been in- 
vented io aatient times, Guttenberg 
of Mentz might have been a god of 
higher esteem in Germany than Mercu- 
ry or Jupiter— Worth. Ep. 169. This 
cannot be thought improbable, since his 
assistant Kust, or Faust, attained the 
title of Conjuror for it, in so late times 
and such a plece as Paris.— Bp. Law. 

If the antients eould come back-to 
the world, and see and read modern 
Sciences as we read of theirs, they would 
suppose themselves transplanted into 
some plaaget appointed for their progres- 
sive improvement, before they could be 
admitted into Heaven. 


SAVOISI AND THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


The university of Paris is certaioly 
an admirable institution; but, like 
moet privieged corporations, it attaches 
More: importance to the extension of its 
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rights than to the maintenance of salu- 
tary and impartial discipline. The Rue 
Pavée Saint Antoine was once the the- 
atre of an event, which, had it occurred 
in our times, would have been imme- 
diately repressed,witbout being attended 
by any deplorable excess. Piganiol 
thus relates the principal circumstances 
of a curious contest, which was kept up 
with animosity for upwards of acentury. 

“On the 14th of July, 1408, as the 
procession of students was passing thro’ 
the Rue du Roi de Sicile,* on its way 
to the Church of Satnte Catharine, Du- 
val des Ecoliers, one of the servants of 
Charles Savoisi, who had been watering 
his horse, made it gallop across the 
street, through the procession, by which 
one of the students was covered with 
mud. The student struck the servant 
who called the rest of his master’s do- 
mestics to hisaid. They pursued the 
students to the door of the Church of 
Sainte Catharine, where one of the ser- 
vants shot several arrows into the 
Church, one of which flew to the grand 
altar, during the performance of mass. 
The University pursued Savaiei rigor- 
ously for this insult; and by adecree . 
of the council of state, at which the 
king presided with the princes of the 
blood, it was ordained that bis house 
should be demolished; and he was 
condemned to pay 1500 livres to the 
wounded, and 1000 livres to the pni- 
versity. ‘Three of Savoisi’s servants 
were condemned to perform penance, 
stript to their sbirts, with torches in 
their hands, before the churches of 
Sainte Genevieve, Sainte Catharine, 
and Saint Severin; after which they 
avecre whipped at the crogs-roads-of Parie, 
‘and banished for three years.” _ 

Two years afterwards the king per- 
‘mitted Savoisi to rebuild his house ; 
ut the University obstinately opposed 
this act of royal clemency. It was not 
-until twelve years had elapsed, that they . 
suffered Savoisi to rebuild bis bouse 
on the express condition, that the sen- 
tence pronounced on him sbould be en- 
graven on a stone, and placed above the 


** Rene, Duke of Anjou, being called to the throne 
of Sicily, gave his pame to the strect in which.be lived 
before he was invested with the Neapolitan crown. 
Under the reign of this prince, the borrible massacre of 


the Sicilian Vespers place. 
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door. The inscription was made, but 
the stone was fixed up against a wall in 
the garden. (French Journal.) 


THE GEORGIUM SIDUS. 


Since the decease of his late venerable 
Majesty, George the Third, coincidences have 
been sought after with avidity. That the 
longest reigns in the annals of Britain have 
heen Henry the Hild, Edward the 111d, and 
George the I1 Id, is a circumstance recom- 
mended to the notice of the rising genera- 
tion. But there is a coincidence which 
seems not to have been recognised, with 
which the; ile astronomer will be gratifi- 
ed. In the year 1781, Dr. Herschell, of 
Slough near Winpsor, discovered a New 
Planet, which he denominated tae GEorGt- 
um Sipus, out of compliment ¢o bis Majesty, 
who had patronized him with his accustom- 
ed liberality. Now it is somewhat remarka- 
ble, that as THe GeorGium SipDUs is eigh/y- 
three years creeping through its orbit, the 
age of Hrs Masesty nearly corresponded 
with the long period in which the progress 
of this planet around the sun is completed ! 
With many individuals, the revolution of an 
assigned period is a matter of serious consid- 
eration. Thusthe Cycles of the Sun and of 
the Moon are deemed interesting portions of 
chronology ; but to the nearly approachin 
coincidence of his late Majesty's life wit 
the single revolution of raz Georetom Si1pus 
no importance is attached. The notice of it 
may, however, afford an innocent gratifica- 
tion. 


NEW MECHANICAL INVENTION. 


To Wittram Goon, of Bridport, 
Shipbuilder; for an Improvement im 
the Art of tanning Hides and Skins, 
and Barking and Colouring Nets, 
Sails, and other Articles, by the ap- 
plication of certain Materials hither- 
to unused for that Purpose. 


The improvement which Mr. Good has ef- 
fected in the art of tanning, is by rendering 
the process more economical. He has dis- 
covered that the trunk, roots, limbs, branch- 
es, and leaves of the oak, whether tree, pol- 
Jard, coppice, or underwood, possess tanning 
properties, in a sufficient quantity to be em- 
ployed with advantage io that business, 
which properties may be best extracted 
therefrom, y reducing such of the above ar- 
ticles as aré Jarge enough for sawing to saw- 
dast, or by chopping the same and the arti- 
cles of less size into small pieces; and he ac- 
cording\y claims the exclusive right of using 
such articles for the aforesaid purpose. 

The mode of extracting such tanning prop- 
erties and of using the same is as follows : 
To tan calf or other thinskins, put 100 Ib. of 
the Jimbs or branches chopped as above-men- 
tioned into a copper, containing about sixty 
gallons of water, and boil till the water be 
. teduced to from thirty-five to forty gallons ; 
draw off the decection so produced, and 
which is to be used ashereafter stated. Add 
to the same limbs or branches forty gallons 
of water, and again boil the same till the wa- 
ter be reduced to about twenty-five gallons. 
The liquor thus produced by the second boil- 
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ing is used as a weak ooze, and as the first 
rocess in tanniog such skins after they come 
rom the beam, and afterwards the decoction 
first produced in the manner in which tan- 
pers are in the habit of using oak-bark. 

To tan hides, take one hundred weight of 
the limbs or branches, three quarters of an 
hundred weight of oak saw dust (the sooner 
the latter is used after being made the bet- 
ter), and one-quarter of a hundred weight of 
the root, and boil in eighty gallons of water 
till reduced to from fifty to sixty gallons. 
Draw off the decoction, and put aside for 
use as will be mentioned. To the materials 
left in the copper add sixty gallons of water, 
and again boil till reduced to from thirt 
to thirty-five gallons. The liquor produc 
by such second boiling is employed in the 
first stage of tanning such bides after they 
come from the beam, and afterwards the de- 
coction first produced is employed. The 
skins and hides having undergone the before- 
mentioned process, and as much oak-bark or 
tar-liquor, or both, to the respective decoc- 
tions as is necessary to complete the tanning. 
The quantity of each will vary according to 
the strength of such decoctions which strength 
will depend on the age and size of the tree, 
and other circumstances too evident to re- 
quire their being particularized. 

The method which was used for barking 
or colouring of nets, sails, or other articles, 
is as follows :---he puts one hundred weight 
of oak branches, and one hundred weight of 
spent bark from any tannery, into one hun- 

red gallons of water, and so in proportion 
for a greater or less quantity; and after 
boiling the same till it be redaced to about 
eighty: gallons, he takes the branches and 
spent bark from the copper by means ef any 
convenient instrument, and then immerges 
as many nets, sails, or other articles, as the 
case may be, into the p> a left in the cop- 
per as the liquor will admit of, taking care 
that the said nets, sails, or other articles, be 
completely covered with the said liquor. He 
boils the whole together for about three 
hours, then removes the fire, and suffers the 
whole to get cool together, after which he 
removes the nets, sails, or other articles, from 
the furnace, and hangs them up to dry. 


IRON BOAT. 

A passage boat of malleable iron 
now plies on the Forth and Clyde Ca- 
nal. Itiscalled The Vulcan, and suc- 
ceeds to admiration, The length is 63 
feet; beam, 13 feet; depth, 5 feet; 
draught of water when launched, 22 
incbes ahaft, and 19 inches forward— 
when fitted with cabins, &c. 27 aod 
25 inches—when laden with 200 pas- 
sengers and their baggage, under 48 
inches, on an even keel. The weight 
of iron employed was twelve tons, 114 
cwt. which is less than a wooden ves- 
sel of thesame dimensions. The iron ° 
is of the kind called Scrap. 

IMPROVED METHOD OF FERDING PIGS. 


We understand that apig belonging to 
Mr. Fisher, of Scrooby Inn, gaiend by feed- 
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ing on Indian corn, in the course of six weeks 
and 3 days,the enormous weight of fifteen stone. 
The pigsin the vicinity of Naples are so 
fat as to the able to move with difficulty ; and 
several persons have been carious to learn in 
what manner this desideratum was obtained. 
They were informed thatthe pigs were al- 
ways fed in the first instance with indian 
corn, and then%generally permitted to shift 
for themselves. The method adopted by the 
Neapolitans to ascertain when the animal is 
tipe for the knife, is as extraordinary as it is 
cruel. An iron probe is plunged into the 
side of the animal, and when the point touch- 
es the muscular fibre, it is indicated by the 
expression of pain. The above fact is here 
corroborated, and the agriculturist may ad- 
vaatageously avail himself of the discovery. 


BOOTS WITHOUT SRAMS. 


A patent has lately been obtained for the 
manufacture of boots without seams. For 
this purpose, the patentee proposes that the 
thigh of the beast should be flayed without 
corns open, and afterwards dressed and 
curried apon blocks, The boot top upon the 
eame principle isto be made of the shoulder, 
prepared in like manner. 


INDIAN CURE FOR THE BAR ACHE. 


Take a piece of the Jean of mutton, about 
the size ofa large walnut, pat it into the fire 
and burn it out for some time till it becomes 
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redaced almost to a cinder; then put it into 
a piece of clean rag, and squeeze it antil 
some moisture is expressed, which must be 
dropped into the ear as hot as the patient 
can bear it. This has been tried in a family 
at Madras, in more than one instance, and 
gave immediate relief, after laudanum and 
other medicines had been ineffectually ap- 
plied. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Ifa blacksmith strike his anvil with @ 
bammer, action and re-action are equal, the 
anvil striking the hammer as forcibly as the 
hammer strikes the anvil. If the anvil be 
large enough, a mao may place it on his 
breast and suffer another person to strike it 
with all bis force without sustaining any 10~. 
jary, because the vis inertia in the anvil will 
resist the force ofthe blow, but if the anvil 
be too sinall, the blow will be fatal. 


INSTANTANEOUS LIGHT. 


Matches for this purpose are prepared by 
mingling two parts of the oxymuriate of pot- 
ash and one of sulphur, which, by meana ot 
a little gum, is attached to a common sulphur 
match. This match, on being dipped into, 
or rather slightly wet with, oil of vitriol im- 
mediately catches fire. The sulphur and salt 
should be pulverised separately; if rabbed 
together in a mortar, they forma dangerous ° 
explosive mixture. 
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—— 


From the Monthly Magazine, Ap. 1, 1820. 


PARAPHRASE 
POEM, 


ON AN ORIENTAL 
BY SUODA. 


{ This Poet has always been considered as the 
Pops of Hindostanee poetry, in which lan- 
guage his works are all composed 3; and he is 
much admired like our Pope, for the harmo- 
ny of the versification and the keenness of his 
Satirical pieces. He flourished abuut the 
year 1780, at Luknow, in the administration 
of Mr. Hastings, and at the Courts of Shoo- 
jaul Duolaand Asufood Duola, by both of 
whom he was patronised. He is, in short, 
the Prince of Hindostanee poets, and univer- 
sally admired as such; while WULEE is 
equally esteemed, the father of their poetical 

Compositions, like our Chaucer. } 


HAT else, I oft times pensive ween, 
Can various creeds and tenets mean, 
Whence fluw the ardent pray’r, 
But that of Mooslim, Pagau, Jew, 
Must, as the Christian’s, each be true; 
For Ged is every where. 


Thus in one circle we divine, 

The radii from its boanding line 
Conceatric still unite ; 

So from the wide extended round 

Of alf religions, will be found 
One only Lord of light. 


Yon solar orb in every ray 

Shines forth the glorious god of lay, 
Oft with refracted beam ; 

On shifting cloudsdoes he retire ? 

Or can they quench his awful fire ? 
Speak, sages ! do I dreamin? 


With broken heart and wounded soul, 

I wandcring search from pole to pole. 
For balm to heal my woes; 

Still not one doctor can I find, 

Like death to cure my tortur’d mind, 
O come and brivg repose! 


Sweet bird of eve, thy plaintive note 

Could never drown my louder throat, 
If rev’rence due to love, 

Did not silence my moans and sighs, 

And bid me turn these streaming eyes, 
To the great God above. 


Before whose dreadful sword, this neck 
Is lixe the cobweb’s fincst wreck, 
That floats upon the air ; 
Look, angels ! tell me ay or nay, 
Ye sarely can the truth display, 
And will the whole declare. 


That providence is jast I own, * 
Though fortune sternly on me frown ; 
Tne fault perhaps is mine: 
Come, cherubs ! teach the soothing plan 
Of calm content to way ward man, 
And let me not repine. 


Once [ the pilgrim Suoda spied, 
And then in earnest to him cried, 
*s Hast thou vo fix’d retreat 2?” 
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Enrag’d, responsive, thus he spoke, 
** Sure, silly friend, you only joke, 
** Or never heard of fate. 


‘© With reason’s eye here take a glance-—~ 
“Th b time and space’s vast expanse, 
** (Nor blink it with a tear 
‘* At one, by Cesar’s palace doors, 
“* Who koocking there incessant roars, 
‘* Is any body here ?” 


es ad 


SNOW. 


EATHERY showers from Winter's 
throne, 
Trembling thro’ the spheres of light, 
Till lapp’d by Earth from zone to zone 
To make her bosom white ; 
On whom the moon in silence dwells 
While passing night’s lone dream, 
And whom she loves,-—for this she tells 
By the smile of her pare beam. 


The gentlest form of Winter’s power, 
Minstrel’d from the polar star, 

Resting on tree and blade and flower 
Like une that comes from far 3 

On whom the frosty wind displays 
The beauty of his breath, 

And whom he loves,---for he delays 

_ To preserve that form from death. 
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Crisp’d into stars of crystalline 
Over vales and mountains driven, 
The Sun beholds them and they shine 
Like orbs surrounding Heaven ; 
Then, io a moment’s heat, they melt 
To lucid rivers ;-——aye, 
Like joys the human heart hath felt 
Which in tears dissolve away ! 
Jan. 1820. J. R. Prior. 


== 


A SUNDAY IN AUTUMN. 


eer isthe Autumnal day, 
The Sabbath of the year, 
When the sun sheds a soft and farewell ray, 
And journeys slowly on his silent way, 
od wintry storms are near. 
Sweet is the Autumnal rose 
That lingers late in bloom ; 
And while the north wind on bis bosom blows, 
Upon the chill and misty air bestows 
A cherishing perfume. 
Sweet is life’s setts ray, 
While Hope stands smiling near ; 
When the soul muses on the future day 
And through the clouds that shade her home- 
ward way, 
Heaven's azure skies appear. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


A work called Winter Nights, by Nara- 
an Drage, M. D. author of Literary Hours, 
&c. &c. will appear in April. 

The personal History of George the Third, 
undertaken with the assistance of persons 
officially connected with the late King ; aod 
dedicated, by permission to his present Ma- 
jesty, by Epwaro Hawke Locker, Esq. 

. R.S. will soon appear, handsomely prin- 
ted, with portraits, fac-similes, &c. m 4to. 

Mr. James Grey Jacuson, late British 
Consul at Santa Craoz, South Barbary, and 
resident merchant upwards of sixteen years 
in various parts of the empire of Marocco, 
professor of Arabic, and authorofan account 
of the empire of Marecco, and the districts 
of Susa, Tafilet, Timbuctoo, &c. has in the 
press, and will publish next month, in one 
volume 8vo. an Accoant of Timbuctoo and 
Housa, territories in the interior of Africa, 
by Ev Hace Asp Sacam SHABEENIE, a na- 
tive of Marocco, who personally visited and 
resided as a merchant in those interesting 
countries, with notes, critical and explana- 
tory. To which will be added, Letters des- 
en hore of several Journeys through West 
and South Barbary, and across the Mouo- 
tains of Altas. 

The Village of Mariendorft,aRomance,by 
Miss ANNA Marra Porter, is ia the press. 

Inafew days will appear, Tales of the 
Priory, 3 vols. 1Qmo, by Mire. HorLanp. 

The Life of the Right Honourable R. B. 
Sheridan, by Toomas Moore, Esq. with a 
portrait, isin progress ; as well as the Works 
of the same writer now first collected, &c. 

The New Cyclopedia; or Universal Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, 
by Asaanam Regs, D. D.F. A.S. L. S. &c. 
will be completed in one more part, making 
seventy-eight, which will be published ina 


ow weeks. 


8. 29.8.3; De Peyster’s I 


Mr. Leica Hont, author of Rimini, will 
soon publish a Translation of Amyntas, a 
Tale of Woods, from the Italian of Torqua- 
to Tasso. This work will be embellished 
with a highly-finished Portrait of Tasso. 

e Rev. Avex. Stewart, auther of the 
Lives of Blair, and Robertson, bas in the 
pressa History of Great Britain, from the 
Accession of George II. till his death. 

Dr. WeatHerneapD, Author of a Trea- 
tise on the Diagnosis of Erysipelas, bas jast 

ublished a Treatise on infantile and adult 

ickets; with Remarks on Nursing, for the 
consideration of Mothers, as connected with 
this disease, together with a plate and des- 
cription of an improved reclining couch for 
tbe ase of the distorted. 

A letter from Captain De Peyster, on a 
voyage from Valparaiso to Calcutta, states : 
---On the evening of the 17th of May, 1819, 
one of the people discovered a large fire ; 
that they hove-to anti! daylight, when anoth- 
er small low island appeared five mites an- 
der our lee; we Based it civee: it appeared 
clothed with cocua-nut trees, and doubtless 
inhabited, and has never before been notic- 
ed. Tothe former we gave the name of El - 
lice ; and tothe latter the officers aad 
sengers gave the name of De Peyster’s Islands. 
Ellice’s Group lies in ae 180. 54. W. fat. 

ods, 181.45. W. 
lat. 8.5.8 


The number of letters of all descriptions 
delivered daily by the post, in Paris, 18, ow 
an average, 3,000 ; and of journals 1800; 
while in London. the letters are 133,000; and 
the journals 26,000; making,in the former 
capital, one letter among seventy-two 
sons, and one journal ameng three hundred 
and eighty-eight; aod in the latter, one let- 
ter among nine persons, and one jdurnal 
among forty-three. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Ap. 1, 1820. 


ON THE GENIUS AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


Dux fwemina facti.—Ovid. 


A Fair One furemost in the glorious deed. | 


A Baa the fairer portion of creation 
is excluded from the laborious and 
the honourable duties of society, has 
long furnished a topic of lamentation to 
its more restless and ambitious members. 
Their rights are said to be usarped, their 
interests are postponed or neglected. 
They are shut out from the different 
professions which support and plague 
civilized life; and their genins languishes 
in inactivity, or is wasted upon laborious 
trifles. But the language of these Blue- 
stockings only proves, that they mis- 
take the sphere of their rights, that they 
are.ignoraot of the extent of their 
power, and unacquainted with the na- 
ture of their real interests. Exclusion 
from servile labours should not be re- 
puted a disgrace,but an honourable ele- 
vation above mean and mercenary em- 
ployments. Whatopinion would be form- 
ed of the wisdom of the landed proprie- 
tary, or the merchant, who should com- 
of their exemption from the hus- 

odmen’s toils and the seaman’s dan- 
gers,while Plenty emptied her abundant 
horn into the lap of the one,and the four 
winds of heaven wafted the luxurious tri- 
bute of every climate to the repositories 
of the other? Woman is the free and 
generous Spartan, who stimulates, di- 
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rects, and enjoys the labours of her he- 
lot, mao. The influence of the. sex 
controls every member of society, and 
pervades every department of life. It 
is the attractive principle of the social 
and moral world ;—no mass is too 
large to refuse obedience to its dictates, 
no particle so minute as to escape its 
control. The different professions of 
society refer to it their being, or ap- 
proach it with their homage. Science 
has flourished uoder its fostering protec- 
tion, while literature traces to this nu- 
tritious source its luxurious sweets and 
eternal verdure—immaterial substances 
are not sufficiently subtle to evade its 
grasp. Religion, which detines the 
relations and communion of souls with 
the Great Spirit, has too often worship- 
ped at the shrine of this fair idol. Sol- 
omon was not the only 

——“ Uxorious king, whose heart, tho’ large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul.” , 

The sex, it is true, is exempt from 
the responsibility of military command, 
and the perils of military service. They 
are unexposed to the rude conflict of 
political opposition, and the more for- 
midable effacts of rival intrigue. But 
their influence is felt in the camp, and 
the cabinet is controlled by their dic- 
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tates. Of other armies, beside that of 
Cesar, the battle-word has been “ Ve- 
nus the victorious :” and the naviga- 
tors of the state-vessel have been too 
frequently fascinated by the spell of a 
syren tongue. ‘The influence ‘of wo- 
man, divested of the sybil garb of fabu- 
lous antiquity, was of itself sufficiently 
_ powerful to extend through the sacces- 
sive ages of the Roman Republic: and 
the sound which transferred the sceptre 
of Assyria to the dynasty of Darius, 
was elicited by the influence of female 
recollections.* 

Science has received from the hands 
of Beauty some of her sweetest wreaths. 
To enumerate them all would be tres- 
passing on patience. We shall oot,there- 
fore, advert to the clue which has been 
furnished for the labyrinths of Algebra 
by a fajr Italian ;+ or to the additional 
satellite given to the royal star of Eng- 
landt (now mournfully eclipsed) by 
the exploring vigilance of Miss Eliza 
Herschell. ‘To the liberal curiosity of 
his ‘* fair countess” we are indebted for 
Fontenelle’s plurality of worlds. At 
her oininan: he strewed with flowers 
the erratic wanderings of the comet and 
the planet’s pathway. He has detached 
from science the thorns which had de- 
terred a delicate hand from plucking its 
roses. To the “ ravished ears” of 
Taste be has called down from heaven 
“the music of the spheres.” In hon- 
ourable competition England cao never 
yield to arival state. A learned chem- 
ist of the present day has taught the 
world to offer its acknowledgments to 
Lady Davy for the first part of his 
Chemical Essays :—His labours were 
cheered by the smiles of bis lady,§ 
and amply remunerated by the ecstacies 
of a boheymoon. If the question could 
not admit of malicious interpretation, 
we would ask, why his learned labours 
have been so long interrupted ? 

q 


Literature has toiled from infancy to 
erect imperishable trophies to the ge- 
nius, the fate, and the influence of wo- 
man. The majesty of the epic muse 


® Vide Justin. lib. 1, cap. x. 
+t Signora Maria Agnesa. 

$ The Georgium Sidus. 

§ Dedication. 
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has rendered homage to her supremacy. 
Of the “three poéts in three distant 
ages born,” the last in order and first in 
merit has raised a monument to the in- 
fluence of the “ last Best gift of God,” 
which shall perish only with the calami- 
ties which she created, and * the world” 
into which she “ brought death with all 
our woe.” The discomfituré and dis- 
asters brought upon twenty kings and 
their hosts by the abduction of a priest- 
eas, and the jealous resentments of ber 
lover, exercise the gigantic genius of 
Homer ; while the city of their foes is 
utterly consumed, and its inhabitants 
‘‘ devoured by the sword,” to’ avenge 
the infidelity of a woman, and the ag- 
gravating defence of the wrong.. The 
second in time, and last in merit, sings 
the charms by which the Queen of 
of Carthage arrested the wayward pro- 
gress of his whining and contemptible 
hero, who seduces and slights her affec- 
tions, and abandons her (by the wid of 
the Gods) to shame, despair and death: 
After having thus gallantly broken the 
heart of one woman, he cruises on 
(quo fata vocant) to cut-with his un- 
manly sword: the solemn enga 

of another ; and rewards the hospitali- 
ty of Latinus by bringing upon his 
aged queen the dreadful end: of a heart- 
broken maniac. The palled and scep« 
tred muse of tragedy (over whose own 
catastrophe* we know oot whether wa 
should lament or rejoice,) has poured 
forth her most divine inspirations to 
display the finest features of the female 
character, and to wring the heart with 
sympathy for the piteous afflictions and 
fate of her heroine. I cannot envy that 
man _ his head or heart, who could wit« 
ness without agony the widowed griefs 
of Andromache or Almeria ; the play- 
ful, teader passion, and the melancholy 
end of the fair Capulet ; the suspected 
fidelity and retiring patience of the 
meek bride of the Moor; and the 
chastening rebuke of virtue embodied 
and exalted in the character of Evadne. 
The elegiac muse has ‘* wept herself to 
marble” over the urn of many a frail 


* The consequence of the retirement and mar 
ringg of her last legitimate representative, Miss 
O'Ngil— 1, decus 7 i, nostrum ! 
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flowret, of whose blossom earth was 
unworthy, and whose bloom was ta 


_ Shed its fragrance for eternity in other 


worlds. I blush ‘for the virgin who is 
said to inspire the effusions of erotic 
poetry. From the days of Anacreon 
to these of his more gifted successor, 
too often has she prostituted her best 
gifts in purveying to the basest passions, 
and delivered her lyre to be swept by 
the fingers of Sensuality—while Virtue 
languished or expired under the influ- 
ence of the infectious sounds which 
stole upon her unguarded ear. Clio, 
whose province itis to teach wisdom 
in the lessons of experience, and to en- 
ter upon record the mature and impar- 
tial judgments of time; the historic 
muse forbids me to advert at present to 
her “ strong confirmatian” of this theo- 
ry 5; and promises to visit “ me though 
voworthy,” with. the brief sketches 
which she has made of the genius and 
the power of woman during many ages 
under different climates. 

It is unnecessary to state that an au- 
thor’s writings image the character of 
his mind and the dispositions of his 
heart, and that bis views of nature and 
of society are more contracted or ex- 
panded according to the station assign- 
ed to him by his Creator. The annals 
of literature give ample testimony to the 
anthonty of woman over the mind and 


heart, the circumstances and fortunes of: 
The ambition or. 


almost every author. 
vanity of Addison urged him in ao evil 
hour to aspire to an ennobled bed. The 
arrogance of Lady Warwick drove him 
forth to seek for more courteous society 
ipa tavern. He had recourse to wine 
for its momentary and fatal exhiliration, 
and ultimately endeavaured to forget 
his domestic cares io sottish insensibili- 
ty. The petulance of Mrs. Blount 
compelled Pope to cancel on his death- 
bed a friendship of many years, and to 
fling back upon Mr. Allen, with his 
cold hand, @ favour which had testified 
his generous sincerity. | Warburton 
was elevated by Miss Allen’s partiality 
to a bridal bed, an opulent fortune, and 
an episcopal throne. The Lords Bo- 
lingbroke aad Oxford have been charg- 
ed with ingratitude, for having sent 
Swift into “ honourable exile” in Jre- 
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land, after he bad for four years given 
to their feeble administration support, 
energy, and protracted duration. Yet 
bis patrons were not reluctant to ac- 
knowledge and reward his services ; 
though they wisely retired fram a vain 
contest with destiny in the shape of a 
woman. Swift was nominated ta the 
vacant See of Bath and Wells. His 
patent was about to receive the last 
sanction of the Queen’s signature, when 
the Duchess of Somerset rushed into 
the presence, and prostrating herself, 
implored her Majesty not to elevate the 
man who had lashed her with the keen- 
est sarcasm, and loaded her with the 
foulest opprobrium. Queen Anne was 
shocked by the perusal of the libel on 
her Grace: and Swift was dragg: | 
down from his secure and triumphant. 
ascent by the death-like grasp of an im- 
placable woman. It would be difficult 
to determine which was most fatal to 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s—a woman’s 
“‘ lave or hate.” -.On his return to Ire- 
land, the ascendancy over his heart wag 
contested by two ladies whom he had 
particularly honoured witb his intimacy 
and attentions. Stella could not en- 
dure an equal; Vanessa could not 
brook a superior. Miss Vanhomrigh 
grasped at his affections ; the ambition 
of Miss Jobnson aspired to the use of 
his bed and his name. Vanessa was 
sent ta an untimely tomb by his stern 
and abrupt harshness : and Stella sunk 
under the shame of specious concubi- 
nage. He consented at length to re- 
cognise her as his wife ; but death io- 
terfered with a divorce, and claimed 
the lovely bride for his own cold and 
faithful embrace. The oak in the for- 
est* now stood on the blasted heath, its 
top scathed by lightnings from Heaven, 
and its roots undermined by the more 
impure fires of earth. His heart was 
lacerated by remorse and his under- 
standing consumed by the spleent of 
disappointed ambition. He drooped 


? ————“ As when Heav'n’s fire 
Hath scath’d the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, tho’ bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath.” __ 

Milton, P. L. i. 612. 
t Cujus cor ulterius nequit lacerare eeva Bilis.— 
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into his grave in a state of drivelling 
idiocy. 

The mind of Joboson, which had 
been cheered and relieved while he 
awkwardly fondled ‘“ his Tetty”—the 
gambols of a whale—was again over- 
cast with “‘ morbid melancholy” by the 
sad event of her death. A very blame- 
less species of vanity urged saotber 
lady to dissipate his thoughts by her 
attentions and volubility, and her opu- 
lence enabled her to multiply his com- 
forts, and minister to bis large and lux- 
urious appetite. During a long inti- 
macy and correspondence, the parties 
appear to have made a singular inter- 
change of character.—Johoson’s con- 
stant effort is to banish thought, to ia- 
dulge frolick, and laugh care and mel- 
ancholy out of countenance. His let- 
ters breathe nothing but airy levity and 
flippant humour. Now he scatters 
himself into volatility with the lady, 
aod presently he descends to very amia- 
ble playfulness with her children. Mrs. 
Thrale struggles with a buoyant and 
superficial mind to penetrate into the 
deep recesses of thought, and to dis- 
guise or deform ber natural gaiety un- 
der the sombre and contracted brow of 
her hypochondriac friend. But her 
vanity was at length sated, or was com- 

lled to give way to stronger or more 
Importunate passions. This melan- 
choly and platonic lady appears still to 
have retained her capacity and love of 
enjoyment. The advice of Johnson 
and of decency was rejected, and both 
were rewarded with contempt and 
abandonment. One of those foreign 
itinerants, who do us the honour to 
pocket our money, and laugh at our 
egregious folly, was adopted into the 
place of the English “‘ Rambler” under 
a more tender name, and the more en- 
dearing relations of husband. To one 
female circle this world shall continue 
indebted, whilst the language of Eng- 
land is understood, and its literature 
studied and appreciated. “ The Task,” 
and the sweetest productions of its aa- 
thor, we owe to the influence of the 
most amiable of their sex, Such 
names claim immortality and honour 
by the worthiest titles, The miod ef 
Cowper was sustained, his talents ex- 
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ercised, his infirmities nursed, and his 
life prolonged by the lovely circle, of 
which it was bis lot to be the centre. I 
koow not whether it be lawful to regret 
that female attentions were successfully 
employed in giving protracted exist- 
ence to anpther and a very different 
character. Gibbon gratefully acknow- 
ledges that life which quivered on his 
infant lips, was fixed and invigorated 
by the watchful tenderness of his aunt. 
That worthy woman could form no 
idea of the mischievous purposes to 
which that life was to be devoted, or of 
the foolish sneers and impotent rage 
with which its possessor would one day 
attack the most sacred and useful in- 
stitutions of his epiag 6 

The bench aod the bar alone appear 
elevated above this pervading influence. 
Woman is excluded from any share in 
the pleadings of the one, or the deci- 
sions Of the other: and of secret in- 
fluence the existence may fairly be de- 
nied, as it has so long remained unde- 
tected. But let not this admitted fact 
be hastily construed into a denial of the 
sex's authority, The absence of the 
statues of Brutus and Cassius from -a 
funeral procession only served to fill 
the miods: of the spetators with more 
vivid recollections of those martyrs of 
liberty.— And the exclusion of the fair 
sex from our courts of law, furnishes in 
reality the most unequivocal acknow- 
ledgement of their predominant genius, 
and the most lowly homage to its su- 
premacy. During one of the provin- 
cial circuits of the last year, a cause 
came on for trial, in which the female 
defendant* could prima facie claim no 
support from reason, from law, or from 
justice. But, through the heedless suf- 
ferance of the bench and bar,that hope- 
less case could boast of a female advo- 
cate. Counsel for the Crown stated 
the case, the presiding judge expound- 
ed the law. The culprit had libelled 
in the public journals a provincial 
judge, by charging him with par- 
tiality and corruption in the admin- 
istration of justice. The defendant 
boldly admitted the fact with which 
she stood charged, and appealed 


®. Mrs. Mary Anne Tucker. She has been facetious- 
ly-called Mrs. Mary Anne Tickiewig. 
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for her defence and justification to the 
truth of her statements. In vain did 
his lordship “ shake his cerulean brows,” 
and reprobate this novel mode of pol- 
luting the ermine of bis learned brother. 
In vain did he protest that, admitting 
the facts which she affirmed, the law 
could not suffer individuals to assume 
justice into their own band, while it of- 
fered the remedy of action or impeach- 
ment in the courts above. His expo- 
sition of the law was rejected : his pre- 
cedents and cases in point vanished be- 
fore her; his interruptions were un- 
heard, unnoticed, or disregarded ; his 
clamours were exhausted, and his pa- 
tience subdued by reckless and perse- 
vering volubility. The bench sat con- 
founded, and the bar stood aghast in 
the presence of this commanding appa- 
rition—and bench, bar, spectators—all 
' “Lay vanquish'd, rolling in the fiery gulf 
“ Confounded.” 


Is it necessary to add, that the jury 
were compelled to return a triamphant 
verdict for the fair defendant ? 

To recite the different instances of 
this paramount authority in the political 
world, would be only to copy the volu- 
minous pages of history, with the su- 
peradded labour of tracing effects to 
their real causes, and counsels to their 
proper authors. The instances in an- 
cient history are familiar to every mem- 
ory; the recital would pall upon the 
ear witb all the disgusting recollections 
of pedantic monotony. I shall refer to 
one hesutiful illustration of my argu- 
ment from Athenian story, which has 
escaped the pollution of the pedagogue’s 
touch. 

The personal charms of Aspasia 
were rivalled only by the accomplish- 
ments of her mind, and the creative 
energies of her genius. Pericles, the 
eloquent, brave, and magnanimous 
Pericles, bowed to the sceptre of Beau- 
ty. Heestimated at their just value 
the eminent talents of his mistress : his 
adroinistration was guided by the wis- 
dom of her councils, Order and pros- 
perity were established in Athens, and 
the authority of the republic was felt 
and acknowledged by rival states. 
Pericles was too just and too generous 
ta appropriate the merits and the glory 
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of Aspasia. Her undisguised influence 
was objected to him by his enemies as 
acrime. They summoned him to an- 
swer the charge before the public tribu- 
nal. Tothe laboured and indignant 
accusation of his rivals he replied in the 
simplicity of ancient manners: be ex- 
posed the naked bosom of Aspasia, and 
laying his hand on it, he expostulated 
in behalf of beauty, and of the genius 
by which it was animated and exalted. 
To the exquisite perceptions of an 
Athenian tribunal this appeal was irre- 
sistible. Pericles was acquitted, and 
Aspasia reinstated in uncontrolled sove- 
reignty. While they continued to rule 
the republic, the current of public af- 
fairs swelled with the full tide of pros- 
perity. But with her seems to have 
expired the wisdom of her country— 
with Aim its executive energy. Athens 
has had cause to lament that Pericles 
and Aspasia had ever been born or ever 
died. : 

The destinies of France have con- 
stantly prevailed or exulted in the ge- 
nius of woman. Mazarin was raised 
from obscurity “by female partiality. 
Richelieu reserving his talents for pub- 
lic affairs, founded his authority on the 
firmer basis of female influence. The 
hydra of revolution was conceived in 
the Sulons of Paris; and the character 
of the sex was forgotten, when they as- 
sisted at the monstrous birth. The an- 
archy of revolution overwhelmed all 
authority but that of woman ; during 
the administration of her husband, Mad- 
ame Roland was the real: minister of 
the Interior. Amid the important 
events of a later date, the politician's 
calculations are confounded and his 
conjectures baffled by this mysterious 
agent. The revolt of the troops at 
Lons-le-saulnier is acknowledged to 
have been the cause of Buonaparte’s 
re-establishment on the throne of 
France. Louis might, with impunity, 
have violated the charter, and revoked 
the sale of the national domains, if Ney, 
at the head of his troops, had continued 
faithful to his allegiance. The pride of 
history is humbled while it seeks for a 
cause commensurate with this decisive 
event. As such it assumes the soldier's 
attachment to his chief, the prince of the 
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Moskwa's gratitude to his benefactor, 
the patriot’s indignation at the violated 
charters of his country. Let us listen 
to the language of the mareschal him- 
self, “« I can no longer endure,” said be, 
“that my wire should retury in TEARS 
every evening from the court, with con- 
STANT COMPLAINTS OF THE CONTEMPT 
WITH WHICH SHE IS TREATED. After 
the first restoration, the Bourbon 
ptinces and the old noblesse treated the 
ladies, especially the princesses, of Bu- 
onaparte’s court with marked disrespect. 
Every occasion was grasped at to hum- 
ble their pride by the haughtiness of 
disdain, and mortify their vanity with 
sneers of contempt. But these indig- 
mities were fearfully avenged.—The 
Bourbon sceptre, which, like the staff 
of Aaron, had blossomed anew, again 
withered under the frown of insulted; 
ipdignant woman. 

Of the late Lord Nelson, it was said 
in his day that he was “ nothing upon 
land.” Respect is due to high station 
and illustrious merit ; but we trust that 
our pages will ever award the meed of 
severe and sober rebuke to every noto- 
rious violation of moral virtue and pub- 
hic decprum. This painful duty be- 
comes indispensably necessary when 
such violation is sanctioned by the pat- 
ronage of rank, and the abuse of the 
best gifts of Heaven. With the talents 
which he possessed, and the natural vig- 
our of bis mind, Lord Nelson must 
have risen to relattve eminence in any 
department of life. With such claims 
to general capacity, no attempt has been 
yet made to reconcile the facts upon 


record—that, though the latter years of. 


his life, the meridian of bis manhood, 


were spent upon shore, be was never 


distinguished, and never attempted to 
distinguish himself, by eloquence in the 
senate, by advising expeditions in coun- 
cil, by nautical experiments or improve- 
ments, or by boldly making incursions 
in quest of other praise into provinces 
not his own. The fate of Nelson was 
not dissimilar to that of Saul, and it was. 
equally melancholy. The energies of 
the genii by which they were respect- 
ively visited, were queljed by the melo- 
dy of a human voice : but those genii 
belonged to two different classes of 
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creation. In the hour of bis visitation, . 
the Hebrew monarch was impelled to 
phrenzy, perfidy, and crime; while the 
other was exalted by divine enthusi- 
asm into the hero, the Decius of his 
country. When languishing in the lap 
of his fair Philistine, the champion 
whom God raised up in England's 
emergency was shorn of his strength. 
But remote from the sphere of her blan- 
dishments, when “ the Philistines were 
upon him,” he arose in his might, and. 
“smote them as the smiting of Midian:” 
he plucked down the pillar and prop of 
their hopes, and buried them with their. 
presumption, himself and his frailties 
under the same awful and magnificent. 
ruin. } 

During that period of his life which. 
preceded the battle of the Nile, Nelson 
was distinguished by manly uprightness. 
of mind, by strict and honourable atten- 
tion to the duties of his profession, and 
of society. Hebad been accustomed 
to give to vice its proper appellative,*, 
and to rebuke it with all the indignation 
of honest integrity. The sophistry of 
passion had not yet taught him to vio- 
late with unblest ecstacy the sanctity of 
the ouptial bed, or to prefer to the pure 
and living flame of chaste love, the 
cold and lucid lustre which emanates 
from the couch of corruption. But af-. 
ter that brilliant opening of a series of 
victories, of which the final achieve- 
ment and its luminous recordt were 
reserved for the martial and literary ge-. 
nius of a Hutchinson, tbe relations of 
Nelson with Woman assumed a new 
form. Naples was the Capua, in which, 
the character of his mind received @ 
new stamp, his glory was tarnished, and 
the care-worn and mutilated veteran 
debased into a luxurious Sybarite. Ua- 
fortunately he was too rash or too une, 
suspecting to flee from the fascinating. 


* “Tam sick of this country of pimps, fiddlers, , 
bawds, and eunuchs.”—Nelzon’s Letter te Sir J. 
Jervis. 

t See Lord Hutchinson's despatch on the battle of 
Alexandria. We are not far advanced in military lit- 
erature. In this instance literature appears to have 
disputed with victory, upon her own field, her supe- 
rior claims to the genius of Hutchinson. His lordship 
may be compared to the pillar, which Jifts itself in 
lonety magnificence over the “ dead level of the wil- 
derness.” Vincenti corona ! 
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Hamilton “ charmed so wisely” as to 
tender obtuse the delicacy of his moral 
sense, and his feeling of social decency. 
Amid the bowers of Calypso, that 
Great Parent, whose wayward destinies 
he had been sent to retrieve, was for the 
thoment forgotten; the household di- 
Vinities were abandoned, among whom 
alone wisdom will look for happiness, 
and experience hope to find it ; honour, 
the last plank of moral safety, was con- 
sumed by the fires of uuchaste love; 
and no Mentor was at hand to purge 
“his darkling vision with the euphrasy 
of bitter counsel,” or to save the heed- 
less man from the ruin which became 
inevitable when it was loved. I would 
gladly spare my readers this afflicting 
recital, But the consequences of the 
errors and misdeeds of public men are 
never confined to their personal preju- 
dice or dishonour ; they invdlve the 
interests and compromise tlie character 
of their country. Thedisaffected Nea- 
politans had, previously to this period, 
expelled the royal family from the cap- 
ital; and forcibly compelled the aged 
and reluctant Marquis of Caraccioli to 
take command of their military force. 
The united influence of the counsels of 
their venerable commander, and the ter- 
fors of the British navy, now induced 
the insurgents to return to their alle- 
giance. This personal inviolability 
was secured by the guarantee of the 
British officers in command. ‘The 
Queen was dissatisfied with this blood- 
lees triumpli over her own subjects: she 
exclaimed against the encouragement 
whieh treason would receive from im- 
puoity. Her thirst of blood derived its 
full measare of satiety from the fatal 
influence of Lady Hamilton. Lord 
Nelzon annulled the treaty. In the 
¢abin of a British man-of-war he con- 
vened a court-martial of British officers 
to decide on the fate of men, over 
thom no law gave him jurisdiction, 
and whom by the laws of civilized 
warfare he was pledged to protect. Aon 
indecent, an unprecedented, an unnatu- 
ral spectacle was now presented ; in 
~ chat court, under the shadow of the 
British flag, a female presided and ex- 
amined, dictated and adjudged. From 
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the petulance of an immodest woman, 
dignity of rank could look for no res- 
pect, the any of age could expect 
no reverence. Lady Hamilton was in- 
vested with full power to wreak the 
implacable resentments of a little mind, 
and to exercise the ferocious cruelty of 
a weak one. She sat, and sentenced, 
and insulted. The venerable nobleman, 
with his principal companions, was 
hanged at the yard-arm, and their 
corpses, encumbered with heavy shot, 
consigned as a prey to the voracious 
tenants of the deep. The mind retires 
with indignant impatieuce from these 
scenes of atrocious perfidy. In compa- 
ny with Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton, Lord Nelson returned to England. 
On his arrival his modest and unoffend- 
ing lady was unvisited, supplanted, and 
discarded. She who had loved him 
for himself ; who, in his ignoble ob- 
scurity, had soothed his moments of 
vexation, and cheered his hours of de- 
pression ; who had hailed his early suc- 
cesses, and sympathized with his dis- 
appointments—must now retire from 
that bed which she had blessed and hon- 
oured, supplanted and scorned by the 
wanton worshipper of her husband's 
fame, wealth, and honours. Wisely 
did the son of David pray that he might 
not be depressed by poverty, or tempt- 
ed by inordinate prosperity ; and un- 
happily the better half of bis praver 
was dispersed by the idle winds. The 
middle station of life appears to be that 
which Heaven has reserved and allotted 
to its favourites: they are removed from 
the distresses and the debasing influence 
of indigence ; arid are placed below 
that elevation, which fills vain man with 
the giddy dnd fantastic notion that he 
is exempt from the rules which direct 
ordinary society, and thedecorum which 
secures its members from censure and 
contempt. Many have been found to 
withstand unabashed the sharp rebuke 
of adversity ; but perhaps the annals of 
society do not furnish a solitary instance 
in which pride has not become inordi- 
nate, and principle has not been relax- 
ed, by the adulation and the indulgence 
of prosperity. For such a man the 
philosopher searched with a candle in 
noon-day: hé is not to be; found amid 
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the obtrusive crowds of common socie- 
ty—by the broad and undiscriminating 
glare of sun-light ; of that rare mind the 
Dice proportions aad retiring peculiarities 
can be discovered only by the modest 
and searching light of philosophy.— 
When we affirm that prosperity, the 
Precious curse of Heaven, exercised its 
influence on the mind of Lord Nelson, 
we only reject his claim to the highest 
species of human excellence. On the 
triumphal tour which he made about 
this time thro’ England, he was every 
where hailed, feasted, congratulated, 
and worshipped. But let it be record- 
ed to the honour of the English nobil- 
ity, that many of that illustrious body 
directed their gates to be shut against 
the festive cavalcade :—their virtue was 
alarmed, and their pride shocked at an 
attempt to introduce into their domestic 
circle an avowed though titled concu- 
bine. During his voluptuous retire- 
meat, the parasites of the day pompous- 
ly recorded the Puoctuality with which 
his lordship frequented the village 
charch. But with every deference to 
the vominal and ritual religion of the 
day, I will venture to think he would 
have acted with more propriety, had he 
remained at home. The mockery of 
such devotions—“ the very fiend’s arch 
mock”—mingled with the impure aspi- 
rations of bis paramour, must have ten- 
ded rather to scandalize the simplicity, 
and to shake the moral principles of an 
artless, admiring, and imitative people. 
The call of honour aod his country 
at length dissolved this fatal charm ; 
Lord Nelson was summoned for the 
last time to unfurl and defend the flag, 
which for 
“ A thousand years had braved 
The battle and tse breeze.” 

Lady Hamilton still divided with his 
country the empire of his heart. While 
Ploughing his way onwards to victory 
and his doom, his time was variously 
employed in giving plans of battle and 
assurances of triumph ; in composing 
madrigal sonnets to the praise of his 
absent mistress, and in uttering impo- 
tent imprecations upon the wronged 
and widowed woman, whose blameless 
existence prevented the licensed eleva- 
tion of her rival to. the bed which she 
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dishonoured. Even in the rude shock 
of conflicting “ ammirals,”* he often 
turned an anxious glance from the 
beckoning hand of victory back to 
“* the bowers 
Where Pleasure lay carelessly smiling at Fame.” 

The death-shot which probed his heart, 
only proved the tenacity with which it 
clung to its object even in the agony of 
its last pulsation. The sound of trumph 
for a moment diffused over his rigid fea- 
tures a preteroatural lustre, the twilight 
of setting mortality aod dawn of an 
Opening eternal day. But the laurel 
aod the cypress were again regarded 
with equal indifference, That great 
spirit poured forth its last gasp in aspi- 
rating the name of bis Ema, aod in 
vainly commending her to the gratitude 
of his country. 

Let a tear of sympathy and pity 
“brighten with verdure the grave” of 
departed merit, and obliterate the recol- 
lection of its errors. Let not, however, 
the author of those errors expect to 
descend into her tomb in peace or with 
honour. The sorrows and the injuries 
which she had heaped upon an injured 
and forlorn lady, recoiled upon Lady 
Hamilton with a tenfold measure of ra- 
tribution. Of that meteor, which had 
culminated in splendour, and admira- 
tion, aod disastrous influence, the set- 
ting was amid clouds, and darkness, 
and tempests. The last years of Lady 
Hamilton’s life were embittered by ne- 
glect, imprisonment, desertion, and dis- 
tress. Let us humbly hope that her late 
repentance may have been accepted. 
Light be the earth on her ashes ! 

But in the numerous instances of 
female genius and influence perverted 
from domestic life, their legitimate 
sphere, to public or masculine pursuits, 
however women may have become ad- 
mirable, they have seldom been amia- 
ble; and in general it seenis, that in 
abandoning their feminine avocations, 
they cannot “ unsex” themselves, but 
carry with them into public ‘business 
the little jealousies, personal vanity, aod 
causeless timidity, which, ia private, 
men censure and delight in ; but,which 
thus misplaced, expose the fair trespas- 
ser to derision, or tempt her to guile, 


* muennthe mast of some great ommiral.—Milton. 
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From La Belle Assemblee. 


CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, THE CONVERSION. 


FROM THE GERMAN. CONCLUDED FROM P. 295. 


mE people were thronging to the 
altar, notwitbstanding all the ef- 
forts of the sacristan to prevent them ; 
but no one could tell who this extraor- 
dinary child belonged to, nor how he 
became mingled with the children of 
the choir. At length the voice of one 
man was heard amidst the tumult re- 
questing permission to come forward. 
The Archbishop commanded silence, 
that the man might be heard, who was 
the messenger sent by Elizabeth. He 
informed him of the name of the child, 
and of what he knew relative to the ill- 
ness of bim and his mother: he was in 
the act of speaking when a second mes- 
senger arrived ; he came to seek a priest 
to administer the last sacraments to a 
poor woman who was at the point of 
death. He named her—it was Eliza- 
beth, the mother of the child who had 
just expired, and whom God was pleas- 
ed to allow to follow bim to the realms 
of eternal life. The Archbishop and 
the Duke wished to go themselves, and 
to bear to her the mortal remains of her 
son. ‘They were preceded by officers 
of the church bearing wax tapers and 
the sacred vessels, and were followed 
by a multitude of people. In the midst 
of this numerous procession two priests 
carried the corpse of the child, between 
the Archbishop and the Duke. 

They arrived in this manner at the 
humble dwelling of Elizabeth, The 
messenger pointed out to them a stair- 
case which led to the chamber of the 
sick person. The Archbishop re- 

uested his brother to remain by the 
dead body of Gottfried ; be was desi- 
rous of entering alone to prepare the 
_ poor mother for this event, and to re- 

ceive her confession. He found ber 
almost expiring, between two charitable 
female neighbours, who, surprised at 
seeing the pious prelate in his habili- 
ments of ceremony, hailed bim by his 
name, and fell prostrate before bim. 
He gave them his benediction, and tqld 
them to quit the room. He then ap- 
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proached the dying couch of Elizabeth, 
whom he had, in some degree, reant- 
mated by his presence, and taking her 
joined and clay-cold hands between 
his, he addressed to her words of con- 
solation and peace, and desired her to 
confess to him before she received the 
holy unction; but he was yet silent as 
to the death of her son, fearing that she 
might hasten her own before she had re- 
ceived the sacred rites, He helped to 
raise her up, and gave her some vola-, 
tiles he carried about him to smell, 
praying God to give her time and 
strength sufficient to make ber confes- 
sion: his prayer was heard, aod Eliza- 
beth spake as follows. 

+} thank you, gratefully, my lord, 
for coming to speak comfort to my de- 
parting soul, and holding out bopes of 
happiness to me in a future state ; and 
I trust you will be a protector to all 
that was dearto mein this existence, 
which I am joyful in quitting, and yet 
I leave behind me a beloved son! But 
whatcould I do for him in the state of 
languor to which I am reduced ? I could 
not even watch over his health. Ona 
sick-bed myself, I could not prevent 
his going out, and he has not returned 5 
I shall die, perhaps, without seeing him, 
but if God requires from me this sacri- 
fice it is my duty tosubmit. You, my 
lord, perhaps, will find him out, and 
from your known goodness I, }yow 
you will be a father to my poor 0.) aA 
boy. My son is eight years of ag, ie 
is named Gottfried.* He merits the 
name : for young as he is, he loves his 
God and his Saviour, of whom | have 
unceasingly spoke to bim, and whom 
he already knows how to address. He 
has never quitted me; always experi- 
encing a languid state of health, I never 
went out, and my Gottfried always re- 
mained at home with me.” ; 

“ Excellent woman,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “do not fatigue yourself by 
speaking of your child; there is a God 
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to whom he now belongs, therefore do 
not distress yourself, worthy parent, 
you will find bim again; so good a 
child is certain of being happy. Now 
speak of yourself, confide to me your 
faults and errors. Alas! who, among 
humankind, is exempt from them ? 
The God of mercy will permit me to 
grant you absolution. Speak to me 
ingenuously; if I may judge by your 
simple and retired life, and the good 


sentiments you have instilled into your: 


son, you have but little to reproach 
yourself with.” 

“Oh! too much, my lord!” said 
Elizabeth, lifting up ber dying eyes ; 
‘“‘a long life of penitence would not 
suffice to expiate my sins: and so much 
the more am I culpable because 1 could 
never repent having given birth to my 
child, who is the offspring of lawless 
love, ‘and Tam so much the more blame- 
able because I never could cease to love 
the father of him, though he is totally 
undeserving of it.” She paused to 
wipe away her tears.—‘*Poor deluded 
one!” said the prelate, ashe brushed. 
off a tear from his own eyes; thou hast 
already received thy punishment on 
earth ; vengeance will fall ou thy sedu- 
cer, who, doubtless, has forsaken thee.’’ 

“No, my lord, he has too many 
faults already without burthening his 
conscience with that; it was I who 
forsook bim, and he knew not that he 
was a father.” f 

‘““ For what reason did you forsake 
him? What were your motives? Was 
he no longer dear to you ?” 

“Q* inconceivable sentiment!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth; ‘ Fcould not es- 
teem him aod yet I adored bim; but 
still I loved my God better, and the 
child of which I was about to become 
the mother. Omy lord, the effort 
that it cost me to separate myself for 
ever from him, may, perhaps, obtaio 
pardon forme. Oh! may he, by re- 
nouncing his errors,one day obtain his 
own, from that God he has so long de- 
fied, and from a brother he has so justly 
irritated acainst him; I dread to tell 
you his name—the father of my Gott- 
fried is Duke Otto your unhappy broth- 
er!” 

“Almighty God!” exclaimed the 


a Tale, from the German. 
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Archbishop, “ Duke Otto! O! how 
inconceivable are thy ways !”—Op- 

ed hy his feelings, the prelate was 
silent.—* And I, my Lord, I cannot 
be unknown to you; do you remember 
the young Elizabeth Werner.” 

“What! the daughter of my kind 
nurse; Elizabeth, who for several 
years [ imagined had been dead! Yes, 
notwithstanding the alteration in your 
couatenance, I know it now again, 
though overshadowed by the hand of 
death. Poor Elizabeth! it is thou 
then, whom my guilty brother——.” 

Ab! for this once do vot call him 
so; it was I], T alone; I loved him to 
idolatry; he loved me also: I-was pre- 
suming enough to think that a love se 
pure, so sincere as mine, would have 
brought bim back from the paths of vice 
and irreligion, in which I saw him be- 
wildered. So far from avoiding bim I 
sought every opportunity of being alone 
with him; and I fell, without having 
contributed to his conversion, For 
two years I had indulged in the hope of 
effecting it. Perfidious friends had 
more power over him thao my feeble 
ee and they finisbed by com- 
pieung his infidelity. J was about to 

come a mother—a hundred times he 
had promised me marriage if t brought 
him a son, but this son was to be edu- 
cated by him! O my lord! I prefer- 
red my child’s salvation ; and for my- 
self, how did I know but what he 
would have deluded me to believe ag 
he did! Had not E already experienced 
his power aod my own weakness? 
While there was yet time I tore myself 
from this peril, I quitted him, and had 
It given out that I wasdead; I chan- 
ged my name ; and my Gottfried was 
bora eight years ago, on this night, the 
same day as the Saviour of the world. 
I have consecrated him te his service, 
he is ignorant of almost every thing else ;. 
bat on the subject of religion he is above 
his age. He went out, as he told me, 
to seek bis Saviour ; without doubt he 
is lost in some church: O deign, my 
lord, to let search be made for him, and 
if you judge him worthy to be one of 
the choir, and afterwards a priest, I 
have nothing more to wish for,and shall 
die conteat. If, God. will not» permit 
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me to behald him here once more, you 
will transmit to bim, my lord, the bless- 
ings of his mother, and I shall await 
him in those heavenly mansions to 
which J trust my God will receive me.” 

“It is bim who will receive thee 
there,” said the Archbishop, carried 
away by an involuntary emotion. “Hap- 
py mother! thy son is already number- 
ed with the angels in heaven, and his 
eod was angelic. Render thanks to 
heaven, Elizabeth, thou wilt soon see 
thy child in the arms of his father. His 
innocence has triumphed over the hard- 
ness of my brother’s heart ; it is thy son 
who has restored him to us, it is him, 
who, at this very moment, intercedes at 
the throne of grace for his penitent pa- 
sents, and without doubt he will obtain 
their pardon. Elizabeth, bast thou 
strength sufficient to see thy Otto, re- 
conciled to bis God, and absolved by 
our holy church, with all that remains 
of your blessed son 2” 

Elizabeth could not speak, but she 
opened ber arms. Her looks were cast 
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towards heaven, and then fell on the 
Archbishop, expressive of the wishes of 
her heart. The prelate went out to 
prepare his brother for this trying event, 
he found bim oo bis knees before the 
corpse of his child, drowned in tears. 

There are situations that it is impos- 
sible to describe. We leave what fol- 
lows to the susceptible imaginations of 
our readers. Otto passed the night 
seated by the bed side of Elizabeth, 
who held her dead child in her arms. 
Jo the morning she fell into a gentle 
slumber, and waked no more in this 
world. 

Duke Otto persisted with fervour io 
the great work of conversion, and was 
as great an honour to the church as he 
had before been a scandal. He looked 
on the premature death of bis child, to 
whom he became so attached without 
knowing him, as a just punishment for 
his sins, and humbly submitted to the 
dispensations of a wise and overruling 
Providence. . | 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ON BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


WE regard the authors of the best 
novels and romances as among 
the truest benefactors of their species, 
Their works bave often conveyed, in the 
most attractive form, lessons of the 
‘deepest and most genial wisdom. But 
we do not prize them so much in ref- 
erence to their immediate aim, or any 
individual traits of nobleness with which 
they may inform the thoughts, as for 
their general tendency to break up that 
cold and debasing selfishness with 
which the souls of so large a portion of 
mankind are encrusted. They give to 
a vast class, who by no other means 
would be carried beyond the most con- 
tracted range of emotion, ao interest in 
things out of themselves, and a percep- 
tion of grandeur and of beauty, of which 
otherwise they might ever have lived 
unconscious. Pity for fictitious suffer- 
ings is, indeed, very inferior to that 
sympathy with the universal. heart of 
man, which inspires real self-sacrifice ; 
but it is better even to be moved by its 


tenderness, than wholly to be ignorant 
of the joy of natural tears. How many 
are there for whom poesy has no charm, 
and who have derived ooly from ro- 
mances those glimpses of disinterested 
heroism, and ideal beauty, which alone 
“ make them less forlorn,” in their busy 
career! The good bouse-wife, who is 
employed all her life in the severest 
drudgery, has yet some glimmeriags of 
a state and dignity above her station and 
age, and some dim vision of meek, an- 
gelic suffering, wheo she thinks of the 
well-thumbed volume of Clarissa Har- 
lowe, which she found, when a girl, in 
some old recess, and read, with breath- 
less eagerness, at stolen times and mo- 
ments of hasty joy. The care-warn 
lawyer or politicias® encircled with all 
kinds of petty anxieties, thinks of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which 
be devoured in bis joyful schooldays; 
and is Once more young, and innocent, 
and happy. If the sternest puritan 
were acquainted with Parson Adams, 
eo. rs 
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or with Dr. Primrose, he could not 
hate the clergy. If novels are not 
the deepest teachers of humanity, they 
have, at least, the widest range. They 
lend to genius “ lighter wings to fly.” 
They are read where Milton and Shak- 
speare are only talked of, and where 
even their names are never heard. They 
nestle gently beueath the covers of un- 
conscious sophas, are read by fair and 
glistening eyes, in moments snatched 
from cepose, and beneath counters and 
shop-boards, minister delights “ secret, 
sweet, and precious.” It is possible 
that, in particular instances, their effects 
may be baneful ; but, on the whole, we 
are persuaded they are good. The 
world is not in danger of becoming too 
- romantic. The golden threads of poesy 
are not too thickly or too closely inter- 
woven with the ordinary web of exist- 
ence. Sympathy is the first great les- 
son which man should learn. It will 
be ill for him if he proceeds no further ; 
if his emotions are but excited to roll 
back on his heart : and to be fostered 
in luxurious quiet. But unless he 
Jearns to feel tenderly and deeply for 
things in which he has no personal in- 
terest, he can achieve nothing generous 
or noble. This lesson is in reality the 
universal moral of all excellent ro- 
mances. How mistaken are those mis- 
erable reasoners who object to them as 
giving false pictures of life—of purity 
too glossy and etherial—of friendship 
too deep and confiding—of love which 
does not shrink at the approach of ill, 
but “ looks on tempests and is never 
shaken,” because with these the world 
too rarely blossoms ! Were these things 
visionary aod unreal, who would break 
the spell, and bid the delicious enchant- 
ment vanish? The soul will not be 
the worse for thinking too well of its 
kind, or believing that the highest ex- 
cellence is within the reach of its exer- 
tions. But these things are not unreal; 
they are shadows, indeed, in themselves, 
but they are shadows cast from objects 
stately, grand, and eternal, Man can 
never imagine that which has no foun- 
dation in his nature. The virtues, he 
conceives, are not the mere pageantry 
of his thought. We feel their truth— 
not their historic or individual truth, but 
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their universal truth, as reflexes of human 
enercy and power. It would be enough 
for us to prove that the imaginative glo- 
ries, which are shed around our being, 
are far brighter than “ the light of com- 
mon day,’ which mere vulgar experience 
in the course of the world diffuses.But,in 
truth, that radiance is not merely of the 
fancy, nor are its influences lost when it 
ceases immediately to shine on our path. 
It is boly and prophetic. The deep 
joys of childhood—its boundless aspira- 
tions and gorgeous dreams, are the sure 
indications of the nobleness of its final 
heritage. All the softenings of evil to 
the moral vision by the gentleness of 
fancy, are proofs that evil itself shall 
perish, Our yearnings after ideal beau- 
ty shew that the home of the sout 
which feels them, is in a lovelier world. 
And when man describes high virtues, 
and instances of nobleness, which rare- 
ly light on earth; so sublime that they 
expand our imaginations beyond their 
former compass, yet so intensely human 
that they make our hearts gush with 
delight ; he discovers feelings in his 
own breast, and awakens sympathies 
in ours, which shall assuredly one day 
have real and stable objects to rest on ! 

The early times of England—un- 
like those of Spain—were not rich in 
chivalrous romances. The imagina- 
tion seems to have been chilled by the 
manners of the Norman conquerors. 
The domestic contests for a disputed 
throne, with their intrigues, battles, and 
executions, have none of that rich, poet- 
ical interest, which attended the strug- 
gles for the holy sepuichre. Nor, in 
the golden age of English genius, were 
there any very remarkable works of 
pure fiction, Since that period to the 
present day, however, there has been a 
rich succession of novels and romances, 
each increasing the stores of innocent 
delight, and shedding on human life 
some new tint of tender colouring. 

The novels of Richardson are at 
once among the grandest and the most 
singular creations of human genius. 
They combine an accurate acquaintance 
with the freest libertinism, and the 
sternest professions of virtue—a sport- 
ing with vicious casuistry, and the deep- 
est horror of free-thinking—the most 
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stately ideas of paternal authority, and 
the most elaborate display of its abuses. 
Prim and stiff, almost without paral- 
Jel, the author perpetually treads on the 
very borders of indecorum, but with a 
solemn and assured step, as if certain 
that he could never fall. ‘ The pre- 
cise, strait-laced Richardson,” says Mr. 
Lamb in one of the profound and beau- 
tiful notes to his specimens, “ has 
strengthened vice from the mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries, 
and abstruse pleas against her adversa- 
ry virtue, which Sedley, Villiers, and 
Rochester, wanted depth of libertinism 
sufficient to have invented.” He had, 
‘in fact, the power of making any set of 
notions, however fantastical, appear as 
** truths of holy writ,” to his readers. 
This he did by the authority with 
which he disposed of all things, and by 
the infinite minutenes of his details. His 
gradations are so gentle, that we do not 
at any one point hesitate to follow him, 
and should descend with him to any 
depth before we perceived that our path 
had been unequal. By the means of 
this strange magic, we become anxious 
for the marriage of Pamela with ber 
base master ; because the author has so 
imperceptibly wrought on us the belief 
of an awful distance between the rights 
of an esquire and his servant, that our 
imaginations regard it in the place of 
all moral distinctions. After all, the 
general impression made on us by his 
works, is virtuous. Clementina is to 
the soul a new and majestic image, in- 
spired by virtue and by love, which 
raises and refines its conceptions, She 
has all the depth and intensity of the 
Italian character, with all the purity of 
an angel. She is at the same time the 
grandest of tragic heroines, and the di- 
vinest of religious enthusiasts. Clarissa 
“alone is above her. Clementina steps 
statelily in her very madness, amidst 
“‘the pride, pomp, and circumstance,” 
of Jtalian nobility ; Clarissa is trium- 
phant, though violated, deserted, and 
encompassed by vice and infamy. Nev- 
er can we forget that amazing scene, 
in which, on the effort of her mean se- 
ducer to renew his outrages, she appears 
in all the radiance of mental purity, 
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ness his triumpb, where she startles 
them by her first appearance, as by a 
vision from above; and holding the 
penknife to her breast, with her eyes 
lifted to heaven, prepares to die, if her 
craven destroyer advances, striking the 
vilest with the deep awe of goodness, 
and walking placidly at last, from the 
circle of her foes, none of them daring 
toharm her! How pathetic, above all 
other pathos in the world, are those 
snatches of meditation which she com- 
mits to paper, in the first delirium of 
her woe! How delicately imagined 
are her preparations, for that grave in 
which alone she can find repose! Cold 
must be the hearts of those who can 
conceive them as too elaborate, or who 
can venture to criticise them. In this 
hovel all appears most real ; we feel 
enveloped, like Don Quixote, by a 
thousand threads; and like him, would 
we rather remain so for ever, than break 
one of their silken fibres. | Clarissa 
Harlowe is one of the few books which 
leave us different beings from those 
which they find us. ‘‘ Sadder and 
wiser” do we arise from its perusal. 
Yet when we read Fielding’s Novels 
after those of Richardson,we feel as if a 
stupendous pressure were removed from 
our souls. We seem suddenly to have 
left a palace ofenchantment, where we 
have passed through long galleries filled 
with the most gorgeous images, and il- 
lumined by a light not quite human nor 
yet quite divine, into the fresh air, and 
the common ways of this “ bright and 
breathing world.” We travel on the 
high road of humanity, yet ineet in it 
pleasanter companions, and catch more 
delicious snatches of refreshment than 
ever we can hope elsewhere to enjoy. 
The mock heroic of Fielding, when he 
condescends to that ambiguous style, is 
scarcely less pleasing than its stately 
prototype. It isa sort of spirited de- 
fiance to fiction, on the behalf of reali- 
ty, by one who knew full well all the 
strong holds of that nature which he 
was defending. There is not in Field- 
ing much of that which can properly 
be called ideal—if we except the cha- 
racter of Parson Adams; but his works 
represent life as more delightful than it 
seems to common experience, by dis- 
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closing those of its dear immunities, 
which we little think of, even when we 
enjoy them. How delicious are all his 
refreshments at all bis inns ! How vivid 
are the transient joys which he depicts 
—how eweet the resting-places of his 
heroes in their chequered course—how 
full and over-flowing are their final rap- 
tures! His Tom Jones is quite unri- 
valled in plot, and is to be rivalled only 
in his own works for felicitous delinea- 
tion of character. The little which we 
have told us of Allworthy, especially 
that which relates to his feelings respect- 
ing his deceased wife, makes us feel for 
him, as for one of the best aod most 
revered friends of our childhood. Was 
ever the “ soul of goodness in things 
evil” better disclosed, than in the scru- 
ples and the dishonesty of Black 
George, that tenderest of game-keepers 
_and truest of thieves 2 Did ever health, 
good-bumour, frank-heartedness, and 
animal spirits hold out so freshly against 
vice and fortune as in the hero? Was 
ever so plausible a hypocrite as Biifil, 
who buys a Bible of Tom Jones so 
delightfully, and who, by his admirable 
Imitation of virtue, leaves it almost in 
doubt, whether, by a counterfeit so dex- 
terous, he did not merit some share of 
ber rewards? Who shall gainsay the 
cherry lips of Sophia Western? The 
story of Lady Bellaston we confess to 
be a blemish. But if there be any vice 
left in the work, the fresh atmosphere 
diffused Over all its scenes, will render 
tt innoxious. Joseph Andrews has far 
less merit as a story—but it depicts 
Parson Adams, whom it does the heart 
good to think on. He who drew this 
character, if he had done nothing else, 
would not have lived: in vain. We 
fancy wecan see him with his torn cas- 
sock (in honour of this bigh profession) 
his volumes of sermons,which we really 
wish had been printed, and his Eschy- 
lus, the best of all the editions of that 
sublime tragedian ! Whether he longs 
after his own sermons against vanity— 
or is absorbed in the romantic tale of 
the fair Leonora—or uses bis ox-like 
fists in defence of the fairer Fanny, be 
equally embodies in his person “he 
homely beauty of the good old cause,” 
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of high thoughts, pure imaginations, 
and manners unspotted by the world. 
Smollet seems to have had more 
touch of romance than Fielding, but 
not so profound and intuitive a know- 
ledge of humanity's hidden treasures. 
There is nothing in his works compara- 
ble to Parson Adams; but thea, on 
the other hand, Fielding bas not any 
thing of the kind equal to Strap. Par- 
tridge is dry, and hard, compared with 
this poor barber-boy, with his generous 
overflowing of affection. Roderick 
Random, indeed, with its varied de- 
lineation of life, is almost a romance. 
Its hero is worthy of his name. He is 
the sport of fortune, rolled about thro’ 
the ‘“ many ways of wretchedness,” al- 
most without resistance, but ever catch- 
ing those tastes of joy which are every- 
where to be relished by those who are 
willing to receive them. We seem to 
roll oo with him, and get delectably 
giddy in his company. 
The humanity of the Vicar of Wake- 
field-is less deep even taan that of Rod- 
erick Random, but sweeter tinges of 
fancy are cast overit, The sphere ia 
which ‘Goldsmith’s powers moved, was 
never very extensive, but, within it, he 
discovered all that was good, and shed 
on it the tenderest lights of his sympa- 
thizing genius. No oneever excelled 
so much as he in depicting amiable fol- 
lies and endeariag weaknesses. His 
satire makes us at once smile at, and 
love all that he so tenderly ridicules, 
The good Vicar’s trust ian Monagomy, 
his son’s purchase of the spectacles, his 
own sale of his horse, to his solemn ad- 
mirer at the fair; the blameless vanities 
of his daughters, and his resignation 
under his accumulated sorrows, are 
among the best treasures of memory. 
The pastoral scenes in this exquisite 
tale are the sweetest in the world. The 
scents of the hay-field, and of the blos- 
soming hedge-rows, seem to come fresh- 
ly ts our senses, The whole romance 
is a tenderly-coloured picture, in little, 
of buman nature’s most genial qualities. 
De Foe is one of the most extraor- 
dinary of English authors. His Rob- 
inson Crusoe is deservedly one of the 
most popular of novels. It is usually 
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the first read, and always among the 
last forgotten. The interest of its scenes 
in the uninhabited island is altogether 
peculiar ; since there is nothing to de- 
velope the character but deep solitude. 
Man, there, is alone io the world, and 
can hold communion only with oature, 
and nature's God. There is nearly the 
same situation in Philoctetes, that sweet- 
est of the Greek tragedies ; but there 
we Only see the poor exile as he is about 
to leave his sad abode, to which he has 
become attached, even with a child-like 
cleaving. In Robinson Crusoe, life is 
stripped of all its social joys, yet we 
feel how worthy of cherishing it is, with 
nothing but silent nature to cheer it. 
Thus are nature and the soul, left with 
no other solace, represented in their na- 
tive grandeur and intense communion. 
With how fond an interest do we dwell 
on all the exertions of our fellow-man, 
cut off from his kind ; watch his grow- 
ing plantations as they rise, and seem to 
water them with our tears! The ex- 
ceeding vividness of all the descriptions 
are more delightful when combined with 
the loneliness and distance of the sceve 
‘placed far amid the melancholy main,’ 
in which we become dwellers, We 
have grown so familiar with the solitude, 
that the print of man’s foot seen in the 
sand seems to appal us as an awful 
thing !—The Family Instructor of this 
_ author, in which be inculcates weightily 
his own notions of puritanical demeanor 
aod pareatal authority, is very curious, 
It is a strange mixture of narrative and 
dialogue, fanaticism and nature ; bat all 
done with such earnestness, that the 
sense of its reality never quits us, No- 
thing, however, can be more harsh and 
unpleasing than the impression which it 
Jeaves. It does injustice both to religion 
and the world. It represents the inno- 
cent pleasures of the latter as deadly 
sins, and the former as most gloomy, 
austere and exclusive. One lady re- 
solves on poisoning ber husband, and 
another determines to go to the play, 
and tbe author treats both offences with 
a severity nearly equal ! 

Far different from this ascetic novel is 
that best of religious romances the Fool 
of Quality. ‘The piety there is at once 
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most deep aod most benign. There is 
much indeed of eloquent mysticism, but 
all evidently most beartfelt aod sincere. 
The yearnings of the soul after univer- 
sal good and intimate communion with 
the divine nature were never more n0- 
blyshewn. The author is most prodi- 
gal of his intellectual wealth ;—“ his 
bounty is as boundless as the sea, his 
love as deep.” He gives to his chief 
characters riches endless as the spiritual 
stores of his own heart. It is, indeed, 
only the last which gives value to the 
first in his writings. It is easy to endow 
men with millions on paper, and to 
make them willing to scatter them a- 
mong the wretched ; but it is the cor- 
responding bounty and exuberance of 
the author’s soul, which bere makes the 
money sterling, and the charity divine. 
The hero of this romance always ap- 
pears to our imagination like a radiaat 
vision encircled with celestial glories. 
The stories introduced in it are delight- 
ful exceptions to the usual rule by which 
such incidental tales are properly re- 
garded as impertinent intrusions. That 
of David Doubtful is of the most ro- 
mantic interest, and at the same time 
steeped in feeling the most profound. 
But that of Clement and his wife is 
perhaps the finest. The scene in which 
they are discovered, having placidly 
lain down to die of hunger together, ia 
gentle submission to heaven, depicts a 
quiescence the most sublime, yet the 
most affecting. Nothing can be more 
delightful than the sweetening ingredi- 
ents in their cup of sorrow. The he- 
roic act of the lady to free herself from 
her ravisher’s grasp, her trial and her 


triumphant acquittal, have a grandeur 


above that of tragedy. The genial spi- 
rit of the author's faith leads him to ex- 
ult especially in the repentance of the 
wicked. : No human writer seems ever 
to have hated the contrite with so cor- 
dial a welcome. His scenes appear 
overspread with a rich atmosphere of 
tenderness, which softens and couse- 
crates all things, . 

We would not pass over, without a 
tribute of gratitude, Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
wild and wondrous tales. When we 
read them, the world seems sbut out, 
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and we breathe only in an enchanted 
region, where lovers’ lutes tremble over 
placid waters, mouldering castles rise 
conscious of deeds of blood, and the 
sad voices of the past echo through 
deep vaults and lonely galleries, There 
is always majesty in her terrors. She 
produces more effect by whispers and 
slender hints than ever was attained by 
the most vivid display of horrors. Her 
conclusions are tame and impotent al- 
most without example. But while 
her spells actually operate, her power 
is truly magical. Who can ever forget 
the scene in the Romance of the For- 
est where the marquis, who has long 
sought to make the heroine the victim 
of licentious love, after working on her 
protector, over whom he hasa mysteri- 
ous Influence, to steal at night into her 
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chamber, and when his trembling lis- 
tener expects ouly a requisition for de- 
livering her into his hands replies to the 
question of “then—to-night my Lord!” 
* Adelaide dies”—or the allusions to 
the dark veil in the Mysteries of Udol- 


pbo—or the stupendous scenes in Spal-, 


atro's cottage 2 Of all romance writers 
Mrs. Radcliffe is the most romantic, 
The present age has produced a sin- 
gular number of authors of delightful 
prose fiction, on whom we intend to 
give a series of criticisms.- We shall 


next moath begin with Mackenzir,. 


whom we shall endeavour to compare. 
with Sterne; and for this reason we 


have passed over the works of the latter 


in our present cursory view of the nov- 
elists of other days. T. D. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SPAIN AND THE INQUISITION. 


Coneluded from p. 304. 


TRNHUS it was, that the coffers of the 
holy office became so well filled, and 
its landed possessions increased to such 
a degree, that it was necessary to estab- 
lish laws-for their administration, and 
create a variety of new officers, such as 
stewards, overseers, registers, &c. ‘The 
bishops and nobles had complained of 
their being obliged to provide for the 
salaries of the inquisitors, and to pay 
the expences of their journies; but ow- 
ing to the confiscations and absolutions, 
the Inquisition was henceforth enabled 
to make ample provision for its own 
servants, The popes thought they 
might award some little relief to the 
children of those who had been con- 
demned after their death, but the holy 
office refused to pay a single order of 
the Pontiff’s until all the arrears due to 
its own agents were discharged; the 
list of these was immense. The inquis- 
itors had a guard, and travelled with a 
numerous suite. The grand inquisitor 
was always followed by fifty archers on 
horseback and two hundred on foot. 

Tt will, perhaps, be thought, that 
such a state of things could only exist 
by means of the ignorance and fanati- 
cism which infatuated the peopie, and 


that the return of such horrors would 
be impossible ; but this is far from be-. 
ing the case, the A expiee opinion of the 
inquisition was the same in those days 
as now. Nothing was left untried by 
the Cortes to prevent its establishment ; 
their remonstrances produced no effect, 
and violent insurrections consequently 
broke out in every couotry under the 
Spanish dominion. The Sicilians in- 
dignantly drove the inquisitors from 
their land. Naples refused to receive 
them, and was preserved by Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, surnamed the Great Cap- 
tain, from falling into their hands. The 
Arragonese, less fortunate, revolted ; 
the inquisitor was massacred in the 
cburch of Saragossa. Two bundred 
individuals perished in expiation of this 
murder. Another revolt took place at. 
Cordova, at the termination of which a 
commission, named by the Pope, and 
at which the grand inquisitor presided, 
was charged to examine into the con- 
duct of the inquisitor of that city. It. 
was soon ascertained that he had immo- 
lated a great number of innocent per-. 
sons; and the only punishment in- 
flicted was that of baoisbing him to his 
bishopric. All these events passed un- 
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der the reign of Ferdinand. Opposi- 
tion only became more manifest in that 
of Charles V.; the Cortes of Arragon 
and Castile presented remonstrances to 
him, on the intolerable abuses of the 
Inquisition. Amongst other grievan- 
ces, it was stated that numbers of peo- 
ple caused themselves to be enrolled 
amongst the familiars of the holy 
office, in order that they might be ex- 
empted from paying any imposts. The 
Cortes were, therefore, fortunate 
enough to prevail on the monarch, who 
wanted supplies and was going to Ger- 
many, to apply for a bull to reform the 
Inquisition. 

Even Pope Leo X. complained of 
the infamous conduct of the inquisitors, 
and he wrote to the emperor, stating 
that complaints were addressed to him, 
from every quarter, of their avarice and 
their iniquities. But Charles had ob- 
tained the money he wanted from the 
Cortes, and Cardinal Adrien, his first 
minister, who was also grand inquisitor, 

uaded his master that the terror of 
the holy office wasa salutary counter- 
poise to the spirit of liberty in those 
assemblies. 

The result of these intrigues was, 
that the Inquisition remained uoreform- 
ed; which, together with the hatred 
against foreigners and the nobles, con- 
tributed much to the general rising that 
took place throughout Spain during the 
emperor's absence. 

The Cortes having possessed them- 
selves of the government, manifested, 
on the score of public liberty, ideas no 
less enlightened than those promulgated 
on a recent occasion ; and which are, 
even at this moment, making their way 
all over the Peninsula. 

The efforts of the Cortes were unsuc- 
cessful ; for they were betrayed by the 
army, and abandoned by the nobles, 
Charles V. therefore on bis return, pla- 
ced every thing on its former footing, 
while the deputies of the Cortes were 
consigned to the scaffold for their ex- 
eruons in favour of the nation. 

After having escaped this danger, the 
Fnquisition adopted the most effectual 
measures for impeding the progress of 
kaowledge, so as that it shonld not 
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give rise to another struggle, With 
this view, it commenced a_ violent hos- 
tility against books of every kind that 
did not inculcate its own supremacy, 
and still more particularly against all 
those which were calculated to spread 
the poisoa of Luther’s doctrines in 
Spain. The works of Erasmus were 
regularly tried, although he was the 
antagonist of Luther, which made the 
former say: “‘ How much am I to be 
pitied ! the Lutherans attack meas a 
thorough papist, and the Catholics as a 
partizao of Luther.” The Greek and 
Hebrew Bible, as well as those in the 
vulgar tongue, were proscribed; and 
this proscription was afterwards ex- 
tended to all works, whether in He- 
brew or other languages, in which any 
allusions were made to the religious 
ceremonies of the Jews or Mahome- 
tans ; not to mention every book that 
contained even a note, relative to the 
mysteries and forma of the Christian 
system. The works of several bishops, 
cardinals, and even saints, were seized 
aod burnt.—* They took away,” says 
Saint Teresa, a great number of books 
composed in the Spanish language. 
This afflicted me extremely ; for there 
were many which afforded me consola- 
tion, and it was impossible for me to 
read those printed in Latin.” | 
In latter times the most scrutinizing 
precautions were taken on the frontiers, 
particularly those of France, to prevent 
the introduction of heretical books, 
which were suspected of being brought 
in wine casks, so as to elude all -the 
vigilance of the custom-house officers. 
Tbe works of the most celebrated writers 
in Europe, whether English, French, 


- or Italian, were sedulously excluded— 
even Locke, Filangieri, and Montes- 


quieu, did not escape; and each suc- 
ceeding grand inquisitor felt it a kind of 
imperative duty to add to the list of his 
predecessor. He who held the office 
about fifty years ago, observes in one of 
bis prohibitory edicts,} which deplored 
the profligacy of the age, ‘“ that some 
men had carried their audacity so far 
as to demand permission to reod the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, without any 
fear of the consequences !” War was 
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also declared against pictures, engray- 
ings, Medals, fans, snuff-boxes, and the 
furniture of houses, that bore any my- 
thological designs, or other heretical de- 
vices. ‘The farther measures taken to 
prescribe the books which might be 
read with safety, and the directions 
given about the efficacy of relics, would 
occupy a space far beyond our limits, 
while a recital of them would be scarce- 
ly credible, if not authenticated by in- 
controvertible testimony. 

‘By such means has the power of the 
Inquisition existed till the present days. 
Can it, therefore, be matter of wonder 
that the Cortes, and their plan of a con- 
stitution promulgated in 1911, should 
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have experienced the same fate as it did 
uader CharlesV.,when we consider that 
those who framed that code were only 
an isolated party, forming hut an incon- 
siderable portion of the nation in which 
(thanks to the Inquisition) knowledge 
had as yet made very little progress ? 
We ought not, therefore, to be sur- 
prised if the Inquisition of 1820 should 
rénew the bhecatombs of the fifteeath 
century, uoless the late occurrences 
should arrest its oppressive career. 
Events in every part of Europe show 
that, at least amongst the uneducated 
portion of its inhabitants, the human 
mind is nearly as prose to religious 
fanaticism as it was 300 years ago. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 


HIS work, so full of peculiar in- 

terest to a very namerous sect can- 
not fail to be almost equally acceptable 
to serious readers of every class. Of 
Mr. Southey’s talent for the able exe- 
cution of such a work nething need be 
eaid....no man ever united genius and 
industry in a greater degree, and genius 
and iodustry are the prime requisites 
for producing what is exeellent in every 
species of literature. T’o these he has 
added impartiality and candour; and 
we have no doubt that his publication 
will prove as little the subject of pole- 
-mical controversy as any thing of the 
Asind that wae ever written. 

«‘ Benjamin Wesley the great grand- 
father of the founder ef the Methodists, 
studied physic as well as divinity at the 
university, a practice not unusual at that 
time : he was ejected by the act of non- 
conformity from the living of Alling- 
tov; in Dorsetshire; and the medical 
knowledge which he bad acquired from 
motives of charity, became then the 
means of his support. John, his son, 
was educated at New Inn Hall, Ox- 
ford,in the time of the Commonwealth; 
‘and was distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with oriental languages, as well as 
for his diligence and piety. Had the 
Cromwell family retained its power be 
would have risen to great distinction ; 


but the contrary befalling, be also was 
ejected from the living of Blandford for 
non-conformity ; four times imprison- 
ed for preaching ; and when he died in 
the village of Preston, denied burial in 
the Charch by the vicar. His prema- 
ture fate brought the grey hairs of his 
aged father with sotrow to the grave. 
By his wife, a niece of Thomas Fuller 
the church historian, be left two sons, 
the younger of whom, Samuel, was 
eight or nine years old when he lost his 
parent. ‘ The circumstances of the 
father’s life and sufferings, which have 
given him a place among the confessors 
of the non-conformists, were likely to 
influence the opinions of the son : but - 
happening to fall in with bigotted and 
ferocious men, he saw the worst part 
of the dissenting character. Their de- 
fence of the execution of King Charles 
offended him, and he was at once shock- 
ed and disgusted by their calf’s head 
club; so much so, that he separated 
from them, and, because of their intol- 
erance, joined the church which had 
persecuted his father. ‘This conduct, - 
which was the result of feeling, was ap- 
proved by his ripe judgment, and Sam- 
uel Wesley continued through life a 
zealous churchman. The feeling which 
urged him to this step must have been 
very powerful, and no common spirit 
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Was required to bear him throngh the 
difficulties which he brought upon him- 
self; for by withdrawing from the 
academy at which he had been placed, 
he so far offended his friends, that they 
lent him no farther support, and in the 
latter years of Charles IT. there was lit- 
tle disposition to encourage proselytes 
who joined a charch which the reigning 
family were labouring to subvert. But 
Samuel Wesley was made of good 
mould: he knew and could depend up- 
on himself: he walked to Oxford, en- 
tered himself at Exeter College asa 
poor scholar, and began his studies 
there with no larger a fund than two 
pounds sixteen shillings, and no pros- 
pect of any future supply, From that 
time, till he graduated, a single crown 
was all he received from his friends, 
He composed exercises for those who 
had more money than learning ; and he 
gave instructions to ‘those who wished 
to profit by his lessons; and thus by great 
industry, and great frugality, he not on- 
ly supported himself, but had accumu- 
lated the sum of ten pounds fifteen 
shillings, when be wentto London to 
be ordained. Having served a curacy 
there one year, and as chaplain during 
another on board a king’s ship, be set- 
tled upon. acuracy in the metropolis, 
aod married Susannah, daughter of Dr. 
Annesley, one of the ejected ministers. 

No man was ever more suitably ma- 
ted than the elder Wesley. The wife 
whom he chose was, like himself, the 
child of a man eminent among the non- 
conformists, and, like himself, in early 
youth she had chosen her own path: 
she had examined the controversy be- 
tween the Dissenters and the Chorch 
of England with conscientious dili- 
gence, aad satisfied herself: that the 
schismatics were inthe wrong. The 
dispute, it must be remembered, related 
wholly to discipline ; but her enquiries 


had not stopt there, and she had reas- 


oped herself into Socinianism, from 


which she was reclaimed by her bus-- 


band. She was an admirable woman, 
of highly improved mind, and of a 
strong and masculine understanding, 
an obedient wife, an exemplary. moth- 
er, a fervent Christian. © The marriage 
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was blest in all its circumstances: it 
was contracted in the prime of their 
youth : it was fruitful; and death did 
not divide them till they were both full 
of days. They had no less than nioe- 
teen children: but only threesons and 
three daughters seem to have grown up; 
and it is probably to the loss of ike 
others that the father refers in one of his 
letters, where he says, that he had suf-' 
fered things more grievous than death. 
The manner in which these children 
were taught to read is remarkable: the’ 
mother never began with them till they 
were five years old, and then sbe made: 
them learn the alphabet perfectly in one 
day: on the next they were put te spell 
and to read one line, and then a verse, 
never leaving it till they were perfect in 
the lesson.” 

From Queen Mary, Mr. Wesley 
received the living of Epworth, in Lio- 
colnshire, for his defence of the revolu- 
tion ; and in the reign of Queen Anne, 
was rewarded witb the chaplaincy of a 
regiment, fora poem on the battle of 
Blenheim. He was, however, persecu- 
ted by the dissenters, who could not 
forgive his abandoning them. 

John, bis second son, the subject of 
this memoir, was born at Epworth on' 
the 17thof June, 1703. At six years 
of ege he narrowly being burnt: 
todeath when his father’s. house was 
destroyed by the flames, and he “ re- 
membered this providential deliverance: 
through life with the deepest gratitude. 
In-reference to it he bad a house in 
flames engraved as ah emblem under 
one of bis portraits, with these words 
for the motto, ‘Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the burning 2’ The third: 
son, Charles, the zealous and able as- 
sociate of his brother in his future la-: 
bours, was at this time scarcely two 
months old.” 

From their mother the Wesleys im- 
bibed the principles of Jacobitism, and 
also a devotional temperament which 
seems to have been common to them’ 
all. Joha was a favourite at the Char- 
ter-house, where he was educated, and: 
at the age of seventeen, carried habits of 

viet and regularity to Christ-church, 
Oxtord, where he pursued his studies 
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with all diligence. In his youth he 
was an expert versifier, but he forbore 
to cultivate this talent, and his brother 
Charles became the “sweet singer of 
methodism.” 

While he was an undergraduate, his 

_ manners were free and cheerful ; and 
that activity of disposition which bore 
him afterwards through such uninterru pt- 
ed labour, displayed itself in wit and 
vivacity. But when the time of life 
arcived at which he might have takea 
orders, he, who was not a man to act 
lightly upon any occasion, and least of 
all upon so solemn a one, began to re- 
flect seriously upon the importance of 
the priestly oflice, and to feel some 
scruples concerning the motives by 
which the person ought to be influenced 
who determines to take upon himself 
so awful a charge. These scruples be 
communicated to bis father, who ap- 
swered them sensibly ; but agreed with 
him in not liking a “callow clergyman ;” 
and hinting that he thought it too soon 
‘for him to be ordained, exhorted him 
to work while he could. The letter 
was written with a trembling pen: 
“ ‘You see,” said the old man, “ Time 
has shaken me by the hand, and Death 
is but a little way behind’ him. My 
"eyes and heart are now almost all I 
have left, and I bless God for them.” 
The mother, however, was of opinion 
that the sooner he entered into deacon’s 
orders the better, because it might be 
an inducement to greater application in 
the study of practical divinity, “ And 
now,” said she, “in good earnest re- 
solve to make religion the business of 
your life: for, after all, that is the one 
thing that, strictly speaking, is necessa- 
ry; all things beside are comparatively 
little to the purposes of life.” 

His theological studies, including the 
Treatise de imitatione Christi, and Jere- 
my Taylor's Rules of Holy Living and 
Dying, produced a great change io 
young Wesley’s frame of mind and 
conduct. He began a new course of 
life, communicated every week, and 
prayed much : thus prepared he was, in 
the autumn of 1725, ordained by Dr. 
Potter, bishop of Oxford. Jo March, 
1726, he was elected a fellow ef Lin- 
“ln College, From this period he 
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kept a diary, which contains a lively 
picture of bis eventful life. In 1727, 
he was appointed Greek lecturer, and. 
moderator of the classes, from whieh his 
powers of reasoning acquired much 
strength, while his other studies gene- 
rally enriched his mind. Mondays and 
Tuesdays were allotted to the classics ; 
Wednesdays to logic and ethics : 
Thursdays to Hebrew and Arabic; Fri- 
days to metaphysics and natural philos- 
ophy ; Saturdays to oratory and poe- 
try, but chiefly to composition ia those. 
arts ; and the Sabbath to Divinity. He 
also gave great attention to matbemat- 
ica. To this course of general attain- 
ment succeeded that religious enthusi- 
asm which soon engrossed him entirely, 
and caused him to sacrifice all the rest 
to “ spiritual things.” He went to 
Wroote, and officiated. as curate to his 
father for two years, during which he 
obtained priest’s orders. His next 
movement was a return to Lincoln 
College, where he became a tutor. His 
brother Charles had by this time, been 
entered of Christ-church, and formed 
aD association with some other under- 
graduates, for the purpose of religious 
improvement. ‘They lived by rule, and 
speedily attracting notice, did not es-. 
cape the derision of a laxera, They 
were called the Sacramentarians, from 
taking the sacrament weekly ; Bible- 
bigots, Bible-moths, the holy or the 
godly club ; and one person, with less: 
irreverence and more learning, observed 
in reference to their methodical manner 
of life, that a new sect of Methodists 
was sprung up, alluding to the ancient 
school of physicians, known by that 
name. ‘T'his appellative fastened upon 
them, and became the appropriate de- 
signation of the sect of which J. Wes- 
ley was the founder, though it was to 
Charles* and his friends that it was 
firet given. When John returned to 
Oxford, the society gladly put them- 
selves under the direction of one of such. 
character and standing, and master of 


° This Charles refused to accompany a gentleman 
to Ireland, with the view of being made his heir ; and 
the consequence was, that he adopted another name- 
sake, to whom he left his fortune, and this was no 
other than Wellesiey, the first Earl of Mornington ‘ 
the father of the Duke of Wellington. 
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so much erudition and eloquence. Mr. 
Morgan, one of the members, died 
young, @ victim to the austerities which. 
they practised. Hervey, the author of 
the Meditations, was another of their 
body ; and the celebrated Whitfield, 
born in Gloucester in 1714, a third.— 
His early talent for elocution had al- 
most directed him to the stage, and sev- 
eral years of his youth were passed as 
a common drawer in the public-house 
kept by bis mother. At eighteen, how- 
ever, he was admitted a Servitor at Ox- 
ford, joined the Methodists, then about 
fifteen in number, and thence rose to 
distinction in the pulpit. ‘The new sect 
now regularly visited the prisoners and 
sick, fasted on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, the days oo which Christ was be- 
trayed and crucified ; and drew up a 
scheme of self-examination, which, ex- 
cept that it speaks of obeying the laws 
of the Church of England, might fitly 
_ be appended to the spiritual exercises of 
Loyola. William Law, about this pe- 
riod, helped much to confirm Wesley 
in his enthusiasm and longing after per- 
fectibility. Johan Wesley and his asso- 
Ciates running fast towards fanaticism, 
the seniors of Christ Church set them- 
selves to check the evil which had 
sprung up; and discussions rather than 
events fill up the time from 1728 to 
1735. In the April of the latter year 
old Mr. Wesley died, and John having 
refused to accept bis church preferment, 
even if it could be obtained, was indu- 
ced to undertake a mission to preach 
the gospel in Georgia. He was ac- 
companied by his brother Charles, who 
went in the capacity of secretary to Mr. 
Ogletherpe, the founder of the colony ; 
Charles Delamotte, the son of a London 
merchant ; and Benjamin Ingham, one 
of tbe little community at Oxford. In 
the same vessel a party of Moravians 
sailed ; aod from the connexion with 
these brethren, much of the economy of 
the Methodists was derived. The sin- 
gularities which had been in some de- 
gree restrained while in England, were 
now unlimitedly indulged, and the as- 
cetic principles of the sect were put io 
full practice. Vegetables and rice and 
biscuit became at first the sole food of 
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the missionaries—they abstained from 
supper—they lay on the floor—their 
classic studies were declared to be re- 
prehensible, and at length they lived on 
bread alone.— 

“From four in the morning till five 
they used private prayer ; from five till 
seven they read the bible together, care- 
fully comparing it with the writings of 
the earliest ages, that they might not 
lean to their owo understandings. At 
sevea they breakfasted, and they had 
public prayers at eight. From nine till 
twelve John Wesley was employed in 
learning German, Delamotte pursued 
his Greek studies, Charles wrote ser- 
mons, and Ingham instructed the chil- 
dren : and at twelve they met to give 
an account to one another of what they 
had done since their last meeting, and 
of what they intended to do before their 
next. They dined about one, and from 
dinner till four the time was spent in 
reading to those of whom each had ta- 
ken especial charge, or in exhorting 
them severally, as the case might re- 
quire. ‘There were evening prayers at 
four, when the second lesson was ex- 
plained, or the children were catechised 
and instructed before the congregation. 
From six to seven each read in his cab- 
in to a few of the passengers. Atseven 
Wesley joined with the Germans in 
their public service, and Ingham read 
between the decks to as inany as de- 
sired tohear. At eight they met again 
to instruct and exhort. By this time 
they were pretty well wearied with ex- 
bortation and instruction ; and between 
nine and ten they went to bed, where. 
as Wesley says, neither the waving of 
the sea, nor the motion of the ship, 
could take away the refreshing sleep 
which God gave them. 

‘‘Tt was a rough season, their pas- 
sage was tempestuous ; and, during the 
storm, Wesley felt that he was unfit, 
because he was unwilling todie. A- 
shamed of this unwillingness, he re- 
proached himself as if he had no faith, 
and he admired the impassable tran- 
quillity to which the Moravians had 
attained,” 

On the 5th of February, 1736, they 
anchored in the Savannah river, in the 
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country be!onging to the Creek Indians, 
aod possessing a population of about 
25,000 souls. We cannot minutely 
follow the thread of the mission in 


Georgia : suffice itto say that it was. 


hardly successful, and removed but few 
of the prejudices which caused the 
Chief Tomochichi to exclaim, “ Chris- 
tian much drunk ! Christian beat men ! 
Christian tell lies ! Devil Christian ! 
Me no Christian !” 

But Wesley's insisting on intolerant 
discipline, on immersion in baptism, and 
on other severities, hindered the good 
work. The preacher also began to de- 
part more and more frem the practices 
of the church. At Frederica, too, 
whither Charles Wesley had gone, 
great confusiou arose out of bis attempts 
at reform, and injudicious zeal. In 
1737 Charles returned to England. 
Joho refrained from marrying Sophia 
Causton, the niece of the chief magis- 
trate, in deference, it is said, to the de- 
cision of the Moravian brethren, to 
whom he proposed the question, whetb- 
er he should or should not unite himself 
to that young lady. Other accounts 
state that the match was broken off by 
Miss C. in consequence of his eccentri- 
cities ; and she soon after became the 
wife of a Mr. Williamson. Wesley 
seems at this period of his life to have 
been both intolerant and- untractable. 
For some cause or other he repelled 
Mrs. Williamson from the communioa 
table. For this and for scandal he was 
indicted. The prosecution, however, 
was not promptly followed up, and af- 
ter waiting several months for trial, he 
quitted the scene of bis distress. His 
passage homeward from Charleston was 
tempestuous, and spent in strict self-ex- 
amination: he landed at Deal, after an 
absence of two years and four months. 
It is curious, that Whitfield sailed from 
the Downs for Georgia only a few 
hours before the vessel in which Wes- 
ley was, cast anchor; the ships passed 
in sight, but oeither knew that his 
friend was on the deck of that at which 
he gazed. 

** But when Wesley landed he learn- 
ed that his coadjutor was on board the 
vessel in the offing : it was still possi- 


ble to communicate with him; and 
Whitfield was not a little surprised at 
receiving a letter which contained these 
words : ‘‘ When I saw God by the. 
wind which was carrying you out 
brought me in, I asked counsel of God. 
His answer you have inclosed.” The 
ioclosure was a slip of paper, with this 
sentence, ‘“* Let him return to London.” 
Wesley doubting, from his own expe- 
rience, whether his friend could be so 
usefully employed in America as. ia 
England, had referred the question to. 
chance, in which at that time be trusted 
implicitly ; and this was the lot* which 
he had drawn.” 

Whitfield had, during the absence of 
Wesley, made many proselytes in Eng-. 


land. He began his preachiogs at. 


Gloucester, and preached afterwards to 
enthusiastic multitudes ia Loodon, Bris- 
tol, and other places ; but be left all for, 
America. 

“It is therefore apparent, that tho’ 


the Wesleys should never have existed, — 


Whitfield would have given birth to. 
Methodism :—and now when Whit- 
field, having excited this powerful sen- 


sation in London, had departed for . 


Georgia, to the joy of those who dread- 
ed the excesses of his zeal, no sooner 
had he left the metropolis, than Wes- 


ley arrived there, to deepen and widen. 


the impression which Whitfield bad 
made. Had their measures been con-. 
certed, they could not more entirely 
have accorded. The first sermon 
which Wesley preached was upon these. 
strong words: ‘If any man be in 
Christ, he is a pew creature ;’ and. 
though he himself had not yet reached 
the same stage in his progress as his 
more ardent coadjutor, the discoufse 
was so high strained, that he was io- 
formed he was not to preach again in. 
that pulpit. 

“This was on the second day after. 
his arrival in London. Oo the next 
Sunday he preached at St. Andrew’s,. 
Holborn, and there also was informed. 


© This remarkable instance of Wesiey’s predi- 
lection for the practice of sartilege, is not noticed 
by either ofhis biographers. Whitfield himself re- 
lates it, in a letter publishedat the time of their 
separation, 
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that he was to preach no more. In the 
course of the week he went to Oxford, 
whither Peter Boehler accompanied 
him, and where he found only one of 
the little Society which be had formed 
there ; the rest having been called to 
their several stations in the world. 
During these days he conversed much 
with the Moravian, but says that he un- 
derstood him not; and least of all 
when he said, Mi frater, mi frater, ex- 
coquenda est ista tua Philosophia. Ere 
long, being with his mother at Salisbu- 
ry, and preparing for a journey to bis 
brother Samuel, at Tiverton, he was 
recalled to Oxford by a message that 
Charles was dying there of a pleurisy : 
setting off immediately upon this 
mouroful sammons,he found him recov- 
ering, and Peter Boebler with him. 
Boehler possessed one kind of philoso- 
phy in a bigher degree than his friend : 
the singularity of their appearance and 
manner excited some mockery from the 
undergraduates, and the German, who 
perceived that Wesley was annoyed by 
it chiefly on bis account, said, with a 
smile, ‘ Mi frater non adheret vesti- 
bus,’—* it does not even stick to our 
clothes.” This man, a person of no 
ordinary powers of mind, became 
Wesley’s teacher : it isno slight proof 
of his commanding intellect, that he 
was listened to as such ; and by him, 
‘in the bands of the great God,’ says 
Wesley, ‘ I was clearly convinced of 
unbelief,—of the want of that faith 
whereby alone we are saved.” A scru- 
ple immediately occurred to him,wheth- 
erhe ought not leave off preaching,— 
for how could he preach to others who 
had not faith himself? Boehler was 
consulted whether he should leave it off, 
and answered, ‘ By no means.’ ‘But 
what can I preach ?” said Wesley. The 
Moravian replied,‘ Preach faith tll you 
have it; and then, because you have it, 
you will preach faith.’ According! 
he began to preach this doctrine, tho’, 
he says, his soul started back from the 
work. 

‘* He had a little before resolved,and 
written down the resolution as a cove- 
naot with himself, that be would use 
absolute openness and unreserve to- 
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wards all whom he should converse 
with ; that he would labour after con- 
tinval seriousness, not willingly indulg- 
ing in any the least levity of behaviour, 
nor in laughter, vo, not for a moment ; 
and that he would speak no word, and 
take no pleasure, which did not tend to 
the glory of God. In this spirit he be- 
gaa to exhort the hostess or the servants 
at an inn, the chance company with 
whom he was sat at meat, and the tra- 
veller with whom he fell in on the road; 
if a passing salutation were exchanged, 
a word of religious exhortation was 
added.” 

Wesley’s first important alteration 
after this period was to resort to extem- 
poraneous prayer. Between 40 or 50, 
now (1738) congregated in London, 
agreeing to meet weekly and draw up 
the fundamental rules of their society, 
“in obedience to the command of God 
by St. James, and by the advice 
of Peter Boebler.” 

‘‘ They were to be divided into sev- 
eral bands or little companies, none 
eonsistiag of fewer than five, or more 
than ten persons ; in these bands every 
one in order engaged to speak as freely, 
plainly, and concisely as he could, the 
real state of his heart, with hie several 
temptations and deliverances since the 
last meeting. On Wednesday even- 
ings, at eight o'clock, all the bands 
were to have a conference, beginning 
and ending with bymos and prayer. 
Any person who desired admission tnto 
this society was to be asked, what were 
his motives, whether he would be en- 
tirely open, using 00 kind of reserve, 
and whether he objected to any of the 
rules. When he should be proposed, 
every one present who felt any objec- 
tion to his admission, should state it 
fairly and fully; they whq were re- 
ceived on trial were to be formed into 
distinct bands, aod some experienced 
person chosen to assist them; and if 
no objection appeared to them after two 
months, they might then be admitted 
into the society. Every fourth Satur- 
day was to be observed as a day of 
general intercession ; and on the Sun- 
day sevennicht following, # general love- 
feast should be held, from seven till ten 
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in the evening. The last article provi- 
ded that no member should be allowed 
to actin any thing contrary to any or- 
der of the society, and that any person 
who did not conform to those orders 
after being thrice admonished, should 
no longer be esteemed a member. 
‘These rules were in the spirit of the 
Moravian institutions, for Wesley was 
now united with the Brethren in doc- 
trine, as far as he understood their doc- 
trine, and well disposed to many parts 
of their discipline. Charles also now 
yielded to Peter Boehler’s commanding 
abilities, and was by him persuaded 
of the necegsity of a faith differing from 
any thing which he had yet felt or im- 
agined. The day after he had won 
this victory, Boehler left London to 
embark for Georgia.” : 

Thus gradually approaching what 
the methodistsdenominate efficient faith, 
Wesley continued till Wednesday 
May 24th, a remarkable day in the 
history of Methodism, for upon that 
day he dates his conversion,—a point, 
say his official biographers, of the ut- 
most magnitude, not only with respect: 
to himself but to others. 

“On the evening of that day he 
went very unwillingly to a Society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one of the 
assembly was reading Luther's pre- 
face to the Epistle to the Romans.— 
What followed is considered by his 
disciples as being of deep importance ; 
it may therefore best be given in his 
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own words: ‘ About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, J felt my heart strangely 
warmed ; I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation : and an as- 
surance was given me, that He had ta- 
ken away my sins, even mine, and sav- 
ed me from the law of sin and death. 
I began to pray with all my might for 
those who had ina more especial man- 
ner despitefully used me and persecuted 
me. I then testified openly to all there 
what I now first felt io my heart. But it 
was not long before the enemy sugges- 
ted, ‘ This cannot be faith, for where is 
thy joy ?—How many a thought aris- 
ing from that instinctive logic which is 
grounded on common sense, has been 
fathered upoo the personified principle 
of evil! Here was a plain contradiction 
io terms,—an assuraoee which had not 
assured him. He returned home; and 
was buffeted with temptations; he 
cried out and they fled away ; they re- 
turned again and again. ‘ I as often 
lifted up my eyes,’ he says, ‘and He 
sent me help from his holy place. And 
herein I found the difference between 
this and my former state chiefly consis- 
ted. I was striving, yea fighting with 
all my might under the law, as well as 
under grace: but then I was some- 
times, if not often conquered ; now I 
was always conqueror.’ ” 

{ We are sorry we cannot conclude this paper 

in our present Number. } 
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SCARCELY need inform you 

that the merchants first set the ex- 
ample of providing elegant furniture 
for their apartments; but _ hitherto 
there have been few imitators. The 
principal families of the island tena- 
ciously adhere to their antique manners 
and pristine simplicity : you scarcely 
ever see in their saloons any other 
movables than trunks, thrown here and 
there on chairs ; these trunks take the 


* See Ath. Vol. VII. p. 302. 


names of the different articles which 
they represent. That which contains 

apers is called the secretaire, and that 
which holds the linen, the commode ; 
so that they are no strangers to the use 
of French furniture. 

Ina country wherein the state and 
condition of society are but in their 
infancy, spectacles, such as the play, the 
ball, &c. are a sort of needful distrac- 
tions, Let me say a word or two 
about the spectacles. They act here 
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very frequently those sacred mysteries 
which so delighted our good forefath- 
ers, Ihave witnessed the triumph of 
the Ave-Maria, a tragi-comedy, which 
closes with the sudden appearance, in 
the midst of the theatre, of a chivalrous 
’ worthy, mounted on a real horse, shak- 
ing at the end of a lance the bloody 
bead of an infidel. 

This horrid exhibition excited a tit- 
ter of enjoyment in all the spectators. 
_ The ladies in particular seemed to be 

highly entertained—no fainting fits, no 
nervous attacks. How couid a mere 
fiction agonize the blunt feelings of 
women hardened by the spectacles of 
bull-fights, and almost every day meet- 
ing with the dead body of some hu- 
min being who has been assassinated ? 

The ball and gaming-rooms are 
about a quarter of a league from the ci- 
ty ; and you proceed to them through 
an avenue, at the end of which appears 
a little pedestrian statue of Charles III. 
with proportions but meagre,and a con- 
formity of costume which throws over 
the monarch an appearance rather gro- 
tesque. 

Thad almost forgotten to mention, 
that, close to the statue, and on the 
high road, you see-a block of marble 
tudely sculptured, surmounted with 
the bust of Christopher Columbus, _ It 
Is a sort of shapeless mass of that grent 
man, the design abandoned almost as 
soon as projected, the posture, lying 
in the dust at the feet of a king, is a 
pretty significant emblem of the un- 
grateful treatment he experienced from 
the husband of Isabella. 

Five or six hundred volantes convey 
the ladies and gentlemen to the ball- 
rooms, These carriages can only be 
compared, in point of elegance, to the 
Most ordinary post-chaises ; they are 
drawn by a couple of horses, with a 
black postillion mounted on one of 
them. On entering the ball-rooms, 
you perceive that dancing 1s but a se- 
condary object of the assembly ; the 
first apartments that you cross are sup- 
plied with tables covered with gold 
and silver; and immense ‘sums are 
lost and gained here with a rapidity 
and a degree of phlegm unknown 
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‘ia Europe. An additional amuse- 
ment i3, to survey, in the groups, 
a marchioness or a countess seated be- 
tween a Spanish monk and a Dutch sea- 
man, that watt to her, from the nght 
and left, the fragrant fumes of their 
cigarres. ! 

Here the vicious tendency of gam- 
bling is not soured by public opinion ; 
there is the priest, the noble, the magis- 
trate, the merchant, all sitting in pub- 
lic, about a buard of green cloth, with 
as much indifference as we can appro- 
priate to the most trivial actions. The 
father of a family goes to place his wife 
and daughters in the dancing rooms, 
and then returns to the gaming-room ; 
all this is in the order of their manners, 
and no sense of public morals or de- 
corum seems to he hurt by it.. Nor 
does the slightest disgrace attach to the 
bankers that hold the gamiog-money, 
for some of these bankers are members 
of the most illustrious families in the 
colony. It is true that the laws and the 
ordonnances of the governors hold ont 
threatening penalties against gaming, 
but those who are to put the laws in ex- 
ecution find it to their advantage to 
screen the offenders with their protec- 
tion. They give the governor and the 
intendant to understand that gaming is 
a necessary evil; and it shou'd seem 
that they back their assertions with 
weighty reasons, as the doors are 
always kept open, aod they play, 
one might almost say, in the open air. 

But now for the dancing apartinent. 
It is decorated with taste and elegant 
simplicity : a hundred wax-candles re- 
flect their sparkling lustre on the wo- 
men seated at one end of the room. 
Your entrance is the most favourable 
moment to catch the illusion ; large 
black eyes, a physiognomy full of ex- 
pression, and the handsomest little feet 
in the world, wouldin any country ex- 
cite an emotion in the breast even of a 
stoic ; but he would be quite astonish- 
ed to find also asoul and senses. 

At the other end of the room are the 
men, alike seated, but throughout the 
ball, the two confronting parties do not 
mingle ; there are certain chevahiers ot 
honour who accommodate the dancers 
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with invitations. In short, there is 
such an air of strictness and decorum 
pervading the assembly, that one might 
fancy it was copied from the rigid ce- 
remonials practised by the Jesuits of 
Paraguay, in the balls they gave the 
natives, 

Allthe balls open with a minuet, 
and it ia often repeated, not so much 
by preference as from necessity. It is 
rather walking however than dancing, 
being just suited toa country, where 
the least motion puts you out of 
breath, and is a drain upon your 
strength. 

When the ladies rise up from their 
seats, they lose in a moment half of 
the graces which fancy had imputed to 
them. ‘They bound as if they were 
lame ; and indeed, the narrow shoes 
that compress their feet, pinch them 
severely at every step they take. Their 
countenances pretty plainly give a dif- 
ferent expression to the features. They 
have no corset to keep up their shapes, 
and they do not kaow how to put on 
the robe which they wear, the use of 
robes being of recent introduction. 
Ten years ago, the ladies used to ap- 
pear in public much in the simple cos- 
tume of a woman getting out of bed. 

The men display superior graces in 
motion, from being more at ease io 
their feet; but they appear destitute of 
that dignity and noble air which so well 

ome the minuet. They are besides 
totally unacquainted with the real cha- 
racter of this dance ; these semi-barba- 
rians can step up to the ladies very fre- 
quently in a riding coat, and always 
either without a bat or else with a round 
one. 

It is only the whites that are admit- 
ted to such a ball as I am describing, 
and it already appears that they cannot 
boast of having an accurate tradition of 
the minuet. This honour may be 
elaimed exclusively by the free ne- 
groes. How much was I sure 
prised to see these negroes of a noble 
aod supple shape, respectfully advan- 
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cing to their ladies with a three-corner- 
ed hat in band, and with a dignity 
which begins to grow scarce in Europe # 
The negresses are not eclipsed by theis 
cavaliers ; all their movements are re- 
plete with grace and nobleness ; nor 
do they torture their feet to conceal 
their true dimensions. A right taste 
presides at their toilettes ; their rich 
dresses do not jostle with elegance ; 
and they wear their robes with ao 
ease that would create admiration in - 
the most assiduous of our opera loun- 


ers, 
: I had entered the negroes’ ball, to 
make merry for afew minutes at their 
expense; but that was impossible. 
What I beheld was far superior to what 
I had quitted ; and hadany one then 
addressed me on the subject of com- 
parison, maintaining the superiority of 
the whites over the blacks, I should 
have given ashort answer: ‘ Only open 
your eyes, and speak plainly what you - 
think.’ 

The decent gaiety of these blacks, 
men and women ; the mildnesa of their 
physiognomy, and the affability of their 
manners, render it impossible to refuse 
them the sentiments of our benevolence. 
Nature has gifted them with the endow- 
ments of improvisatort and musicians ; 
and I do not hesitate to predict, that if 
ever the island shall possess a colonial 
literature, it is the- blacks that will 
engross the merit of the obligation. 

My letter so far is pretty long, and 
I feel the call for repose. If I recrait 
my strength in another month, I intend 
to report the condition of the blacks in 
slavery ; the state of the arts and sci- 
ences ; to notice the government and 
the tribunals, the clergy and noblesse, 
the political bias of the population, the 
plantations, culture ; and, lastly, the 
deplorable lot of such Europeans as re- 
sort hither with the hopes of realizing 
an establishment. I mean also to fur- 
nish you with some statistical notices 
that may prove interesting to the ama- 
teurs. 


—————e————Eeeee——————e——————————EE 
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AN AUSTRIAN ASSASSIN. 
was reserved for this age to pro- 
duce’ advocates for assassination 
ready to pronounce it one of the noblest 
and boldest resources of great minds 
only, swayed by the strongest passions ; 
forgetting how generally the most vile 
passions are the strongest and how 
easily this resource is within the reach 
of the least elevated mind. 
one example of the thousand which 
might be found to convince us with 
what ancertainty we judge of those mo- 
tives by which sophists would pretend 
to determine the guilt of an assassin. 
The wavering ambition, the enthusi- 
asm, and the fanciful sensibility of the 
Emperor Joseph II. are not forgotten, 
and the favourites of his councils were 
often men whose recommendation was a 
tincture of similar peculiarities. There 
was one person, to whom, if German 
etiquette had been flexible, he would 
have given public entrance to his cabi- 
net; but rigid prejudices and custom 
compelled him to be content with pri- 
vate patronage. Whence this man 
came is very doubtful, though some re- 
markable instances of courage and fidel- 
ity which he had shewn during Joseph’s 
quarrel with his Belgian subjects, were 
supposed to have been his first passports 
to favour. If he was a native of Flan- 
ders; the acuteness of his eye, his sharp 
tean features, and slender person, were 
no evidences of his birth-place, and bis 
accent was observed to have something 
Ttalian in it. Joseph meditated bold 
end singular changes in German juris- 
prudence, and was supposed to carry on 
& private correspondence with those lit- 
erary men, who, if they did not abso- 
lutely change the tide of public opinion, 
availed themselves of it to rise on the 
surface, Olto, though he only acted as 
the emperor’s page ostensibly, held 
some secret share in this correspondence, 
and was believed to have a watch-word 
by which he passed the sentinels of the 
palace in his secret visits. Nor did he 
always go alone. He was watched. 


. 


Let us see 


and a spy appointed by the chancellor 
of the chamber of Wetzlar traced him 
to a spot which instigated all bis em- 
ployer’s curiosity, The chancellor 
was noted for his strict adherence to | 
old principles, and his resistance to the 
new code of laws by which Joseph 
hoped to substitute long imprisonment 
for death as the punishment of capital 
crimes, He was not illpleased to de- 
tect ip his sovereign some error which 
might render bis legislation unpopular 
by disgraciag the source. He wrapped 
himself in his darkest apparel, and 
creeping under the shadow of a high 
wall, followed a man he believed to be 
Otto and another person from the pri- 
vate gate of the palace to the meanest 
suburb of Vienna. They ascended the 
remains of a terrace, knocked at a door 
hidden by shrubs, and were admitted 
by an unseen porter without light or 
words. But the chancellor remarked, 
that these muffied persons had taken a 
loose stone from a niche beside the door 
and spread some branches of the bram- 
bles over the vacant spot. He had cou- 
rage and sagacity. He pushed his hand 
tbrough this aperture, drew back a bolt, 
and saw thedoor open. Beyond his 
hopes, all within was perfectly dark and 
silent. Covering bis person and half his 
face, he trod with suppressed breath, 
conscious that an echoing pavement was 
under his feet, till the light which he saw 
gleaming through a crevice before him, 
guided his steps to what seemed a stair- 
case, 80 narrow that it scarcely admitted 
him. But he followed its windings, till 
he found himself in a balcony surround- 
ed with the open tracery of ancient car- 
ved work, and suspended over a lighted 
foom large enough to contain twenty 
people. A man in a close grey cloak 
stood on a kind of rostrum addressing 
81X persons in a Latia oration, which 
strangely perplexed the curious chancel- 
lor, It seemed as if he was persuading 
his disciples to choose what element 
they would wish to predominate in their 
natures, and to excite it by an outward’ 
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application, There were glasses filled 
with earth and water, braziers with hot 
coals, and small bags of earth and blad- 
ders full of gas, which the professor 
gravely fastened on his pupils, protest- 
ing that they would be substitutes for 
meat and drink. Our chancellor knew 
all the whims of Rosicrucian cabalists ; 
he had heard some of the pretensions 
Of more modern illuminati, but bad 
never conceived the possibility of sup- 
porting bis plump person by such simple 
means. He listened with profound at- 
tention ; and after some ceremonies 
which he could not understand, the ora- 
tor left his rostrum, drew back a silk 
curtain, and discovered a sleeping wo- 
man veiled. When a few mysterious 
siguals and mutterings had passed, the 
sleeper spoke, but in such strange, wild, 
and affecting strains of poetry, as to 
fix the audience in what appeared de- 
lighted attention. When her voice 
ceased, the cabalist dropped her gauze 
veil and the silk curtain over her ; and 
resumed his place in the rostrum. “ You 
have seen,” he said, ‘the success of my 
science. Without any consciousness 
on her part, T have unlocked and un- 
veiled her spirit, which speaks as you 
have heard, in the language of poetry— 
that is, in the words inspired by such 
enchanting images as the soul enjoys 
when detached from the body. Your 
majesty cannot doubt the truth of the 
experiment on a maiden of rank too 
high for imposture, of a character too 
pure to be suspected of willing conniv- 
ance. Therefore I selected her as a 
worthy subject for this night’s important 
purpose, and shall convey her back 
while in this profound sleep to her fath- 
er’s house, from whence, as we all know, 
she could not have been thus brought 
without the influence of my natural 
magic, by which I can either close or 
open the mind, animate or stupify the 
body.” 

The chancellor listened indeed as if 
he too had been deadened by this ma- 
gic, for he had beheld his only daugliter 
thus made the spectacle and tool of a 
madman ora cheat! While he stood 
aghast, four of the audience withdrew, 
and the operator with his two muftled 
pupils remained together. ‘I have now,’ 
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he added, ‘ to shew you the farthest ex- 
tent of my science. The magnetic pow- 
ers lodged in a diamond are such as to 
increase the brilliance of the gem when 
it approaches any animal or vegeta- 
ble frame in which its own peculiar 
gas prevails—The ring on your majes- 
ty’s hand will exemplify this, if laid near 
the fume of this brazier.’ 

The emperor deposited his ring,as he 
was desired, on the edge of the char- 
coal furnace, which the cabalist pushed 
back into a receptacle probably prepared. 
to confine the pestiferous air. But the 
chancellor also saw, that by an ingen- 
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was dropped into the ashes, and a coun- 
terfeit jewel placed on the brazier’s 
edge, when the crafty cabalist exposed 
it again to the emperor. He and his 
companion praised the increased lustre 
and size of his diamond ; and having 
beard a few more mysterious descants 
on the chemical relation of the precious 
stone to the carbonic vapour, departed 
with his preceptor. 

Little as the chancellor cared for the 
dreams of a sect only suspected to exist, 
and much as he bad always despised 
the secret vigils of its novices, he was 
determined to bear away with him some 
token af hia master’s credulity and the 
Illuminé’s craft, which might suffice to 
give bim power over both, and revenge 
the outrage practised on his child. The 
hall of this mysterious academy was 
pow vacant, and lighted only by the dy- 
ing coals in the brazier. He fixed his 
feet in the fretted cornice of the balcon ys 
and soon reaching the floor, possessed 
himself of the emperor's ring, climbed 
again into his hiding place, and waited 
a few instants to discover if any one 
seemed likely to return. The possibil- 
ity of being locked into this strange 
house of cabalism, and the uncertain 
fate of his daughter, made him eager to 
excape. He crept down the stairs which 
had led him to his discovery, and more 
intent on the future than the present, 
passed too bastily through the postern 
without remembering the loose stone he 
bad left on the threshold. He stumbled, 
and had not time to hide his face, bes 
fore two men started from behind the 
trees near him. “Ab, Sire!” said a 
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well-known voice— the Chancellor !” 
—Joseph deigned no answer, and walk- 
ed slowly away, followed by hia page, 
ull they disappeared among the wind- 
Ings of the suburb. 

In the morning, the chancellor was 
found assassinated among those wind- 
ings. ‘There wasa deep, but not sor- 
rowlul, sensation excited by his death. 
He had been the enemy of changes in 
the austere code of German law ; his 
notions were arbitrary and unphilosoph- 
Ical; his judgments on many public 
occasions had been offensive to the 
people. His adversaries ascribed his 
fate tothe powerful impulse of retaliation 
In some sufferer bold enough to avenge 
his own cause, and execute summary 
Justice ; or to the nobler spirit of gene- 
ral patriotism, seeking to rid the state of 
an obnoxious member. Both these sup- 
positions were favoured by the new spi- 
sit which had begun its reign in morals 
and politics. The chamber of Wetzlar 
examined the affair witb the slightness 
of men more ready to propitiate the phi- 
losophers of Germany than to provoke 
their-late chancellor's fate themselves. 
One or two of his friends endeavoured to 
interest the aulic council in this event, 
as a matter connected with intrigues of 
state, but the sovereign’s coldness repel- 
led them. Joseph was in a dilemma 
very painful and dangerous to a prince 
of romantic feelings and high honour. 
He believed his page had sacrificed the 
chancellor to a hasty zeal for bis reputa- 
tion, which must have sunk under the 
details an angry father and prejudiced 
politician might have given of the mid- 
night scene. But he dismissed Otto 
from his court, shewing by his silence 
that he suspected the crime he felt dis- 
posed to pardon, yet dared not defend. 
And many young philosophers,bad they 
known the secret, would have been more 
apt to pity Otto for serving a timid and 
ungrateful master, than to blame him 
for an act which they would have 
thought sanctified by the motive. 

The emperor died a few months after, 
expressing on his death-bed to his few 
attendants the Jittle reason he had 
found to trust the friendship, the grati- 
tude, or the honesty of men, Wheth- 
er any secret remembrance of Otto prey- 
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ed on him, or whether he felt the sus- 
picion of poison which many of his 
court afterwards avowed, will never 
now be ascertuined ; but it revived the 
subject of assassination in the public 
mind, and the advocates o! justice wilh- 
out law imagined they saw a fit retribu- 
tion forthe unpunished death of the 
chancellor. 

One cold February morning an Aus- 
trian traveller, walking hastily from his 
inn about six o'clock, saw two men 
standing ina church yard witha sack 
at their feet. The dimvess of the hour, 
and the unfrequency of such visitors in 
such a place, made the traveller fix his 
eyes on them with an earnestiess which 
probably toduced them to separate 5 and 
the tallest, taking up the sack, walked 
hastily down the nearest stieet. ‘The 
Austrian followed him at the same pace, 
till the bearer of the sack threw itdown, 
turned into a dark lane, and vanished. 
Our traveller bad some doubts whether 
he might safely take the forsaken prize, 
considering his own situation as a stran- 
ger without witnesses; but the house 
before which he stood was a noted sil- 
versmith’s, and he knocked for admis- 
sion. The master was roused, the trav- 
eller's story told, and the sack opened. 
It contained an immense quantity of 
sbreds or fragments of silver, such as 
workmen make in completing their bu- 
siness, ‘*Sir,” said the silversmith, 
“these remnants are mine, as certain 
private marks inform me ; and the dis- 
covery you have so honestly beguu 
must be completed. Only three men in 
my employ can be suspected of this 
robbery. One is entrusted with the so- 
lid metal; the second delivers their 
portions to my artisans, and receives 
them back after their hours of labour ; 
the third has the collected fragments in 
his custody. You shall take your sta- 
tion in a window opposite my house, 
with two officers of justice, and inform 
them when the mao you recognise ap. 
pears.” Ignace, the traveller, agreed t¢ 
this, and was conducted to his place 
with such feelings as must visit ever 
humane and honest man who encounter 
such fearful hazard of ancther’s safety 
The workmen passed into their ewploy 
ers house in-succession, and Ignace 
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trembling and faltering, pointed out the 
youngest. He was the silversmitb’s 
favourite nephew, and his tears, when 
taxed with bis offence, moved his uncle 
to lenity. He required him to name 
his accomplice, and the boy very un- 
willingly coufessed his acquaintance with 
an Austrian Jew, whose place of abode 
was unknown to bim. A Jew is easily 
pronounced a seducer and trafficker in 
guilt. Both the silversmith and the 
traveller joined with no loss of time ia 
searching every resort of the proscribed 
race, and many unfortunate Israelites 
were rigorously examined; but the boy’s 
tewpter was not found, and Ignace re- 
turned to his own city to celebrate his 
adventure.— But there were many in 
Vienna who knew how exactly the 
published description of the Austrian 
Jew agreed with the physiognomy and 
figure of the Juggler who had beguiled 
the deceased emperor of his ring, and 
mocked him by an exhibition of his 
female accomplice, the chancellor's ua- 
worthy daughter. 

The person, who paid most attention 
to this history, was one of the members 
of the judicial chamber of Wetzlar— 
one of the few who had been unwilling 
to acquit Otto when charged with the 
‘ chancellor’s assassiuation. He sent for 
Ignace, questioned him precisely, and 
determined to visit Vienna himself as a 
minister and discoverer of justice. It 
was not necessary or prudent to travel 
with his customary equipage. He went 
on horseback with only one confidential 
servant, calling himself Lobenstein,and 
took lodgings in a mean part of the su- 
burbs, 

Lobenstein began as well as he could 
to perform the part of a speculating al- 
chymist. He bought old essays, inqui- 
red for teachers of the new pbilosopby, 
and was recommended to a professor 
far advanced in the most hidden de- 
partments. The student pretended 
great zeal and faith in animal magnet- 
ism, and in that stfll more mysterious 
art by which some moderns profess to 
intrance and convey the soul. He 
heard all the jargon of sympathies and 
spiritaal cummunication, always mani- 
festing perfect faith, and urging his 
teacher to exhibit some specimens,— 
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Several pieces of gold and promises of 
more induced the cabalist to promise 
him a full initiation into bis Eleusinian 
mysteries. Lobenstein went at mids 
night to bis house, which had a secret 
entrance, and masy winding staircases 
of frequent use. ‘The novice was ush- 
ered into a hall where five or six other 
students were assembled ; and their or- 
acle, mounting bis rostrum, gave them 
his favourite discourse on the mysteries 
of nature, frightfully mingled with the 
fervid romances of Swedenborg, and the 
audacious schemes of modern chemis- 
try. To finish its effect, a silk curtain, 
and a veil of silver tissue were raised to 
discover what had once been a form of 
perfect beauty, and was not yet quite 
faded. The magnetizing ceremony 
was performed, and the actress deliver- 
ed a loog rhapsody of prophetic and 
‘saa phrases, with her eyes fixed and 

er limbs composed in admirable coun- 
terfeit of sleep. | Lobenstein took care 
to be the last who left the room of lec- 
tures, leaning on his preceptor’s arm. 
As they passed out of the private post- 
ern, a man muffled in a long cloak met 
and fixed his eyes upon them. “ Ab! 
the Chancellor °” said the cabalist, and 
instantly retreated behind the door ; but 
the officers of justice were prepared to 
rusb upoo him. They burst into the 
house, searched all its recesses, and 
even uprooted its pavements, but the 
Magician and his accomplice were gone. 
No probable place in tbe city escaped 
their inquiry ; and, after a fruitless dis- 
turbance, the magistrates and their a- 
gents seemed exhausted. 

But Lobenstein’s stratagem bad suc- 
ceeded. By placing near the suspected 
door a police officer properly attired, 
and with a strong personal resemblance 
to the deceased chancellor, he bad sur- 
prised the cabalist into an exclamation . 
which betrayed his knowledge of that 
unfortunate man. The officer thus sin- 
gularly distinguished by a likeness to 
the chancellor, had also a similar kind 
of shrewdnesa and penetration. He 
applied himself diligeotly to discover 
other avenues into this mysterious 
house, and came at length to inform 
Lobeustein that he had discovered one 
ata spot never suspected, “* You must 
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go,” said he, ‘ on horseback, but not 
on the horse you usually ride, nor in 
the same dress, along the road which 
leads to the summer-palace. You will 
meet, near the large cluster of larches, a 
lady sitting on the bank and reading. 
Tt will not be possible for you to see 
her till the narrowness of the road bas 
brought your horse’s feet close to her's, 
because she will be very adroitly con- 
cealed by a curve and a few shrubs on 
the bank. She will be terribly alarmed, 
and either bruised by the horse’s tread, 
or burt ia attempting to rise out of its 
way. You must go witb her if she 
seems to expect it, and whatever you 
see or hear in the house she will carry 
you to, act as if you apprehended noth- 
ing, and, above all, as if you expected 
no one to join you there.” - Lobeastein 
hardly knew whether to acquiesce in 
this expedient, or to doubt his ioform- 
er's fidelity. However, his curiosity 
and courage prevailed, and he set forth 
on his knight-errantry to discover and 
arrest his friend’s assassin. Alli hap- 
pened as the police-officer predicted. A 
woman of very graceful appearance 
waylaid bim, as if accidentally ; aod- 
he, assuming airs of credulous and ro- 
mantic gallantry, attended her to her 
home. But he was sufficiently wall 
versed in the geography of Vieona, to 
koow that he had returned by a cir- 
cuitous road to the suburb in which the 
necromancer’s unholy bouse was lodg- 
ed. He was surprised at the elegant 
simplicity of the supper-room, at the 
dignified manners of its mistress, and 
the propriety of all he saw. After de- 
taining him half an hour by agreeable 
expressions of gratitude and hospitali- 
ty, she introduced bim to Count M --- 
her husband, as a partaker in the obli- 
gation his courteous attentions had cre- 
ated. At this name, which be hed of- 
ten heard in fashionable and political 
circles, Lobenstein looked at the wearer 
with surprise. His inquisitive glance 
was 00 less earnestly returned, but the 
salutation which followed was perfectly 
unconstrained and polite. Supper was 
superbly served, and another hour or 
two passed is literary conversation. 
Madame would not permit her guest to 
depart, and her husband seconded her 
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offer of an abode for the night with a 
grace which their disguised visitor would 
have been almost unable to refuse, even 
if his secret purpose bad not required 
his stay. Bat when he closed the door 
of the bed-chamber assigned him, tho’ 
its hangings were of dove-coloured sat- 
in, and its carpet of flowered velvet, 
some terrible thoughts of robbery and 
assassination seized him, and were not 
dispersed by the entrance, not of his 
frend, the friendly police-officer, but 
of the count himself. 

The judge of the chamber of Wetz- 
lar heartily wished his zeal for justice 
had been less rash, and started up in his 
bed with ghastly eyes, but a desperate 
intention. ‘* My good lord,” said the 
count, smiling, “let us understand each 
other, I am quite aware of your hon- 
ourable eagerness to unravel certain 
mysteries, which are known to none 
better than myself. You know my sta- 
tion in the Jroperial Court—I have 
never been ignorant of your's, and I re- 
quire no oath in addition to that which 
binds you as a member of a high judi- 
cial court, to fidelity in all things that 
concern the state. Expecting some ad- 
venture, I perceive, you are still dressed 
in readinees: Follow me—and forgive 
me for concerting with your faithful po- 
lice-officer and a lady’s maid a little ro- 
mantic incident to bring you to my 
house, without the formal invitation 
which your assumed name made impos- 
sible for me to hazard.” 

The judge, strangely affected and 
surprised, could only follow his guide 
io silence. The count conducted him 
through a saloon furnished with rich so- 
fas, paintings full of Guido and Titian’s 
softest representations of beauty, and 
exquisite statues almost breathing ino 
their loveliness, to a library or room of 
simpler and sterner character, filled en- 
tirely with columns of books. The 
count led his companion round, and — 
‘pointed to their titles, which announced 
every author of political or philosophic- 
al romance from the days of Mahomet . 
to those of Spinosa, Voltaire, and 
Hobbes. Thenext door opened into 
a most sumptuous banqueting-room, | 
lighted as if for a feast of princes: | 
anda few a steps beyound, the count 
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unlocked the door of what seem- 
ed a ainall boudoir, in which were sev- 
eral open caskets filled with ladies’ trin- 
kets, and two or three sets of gold and 
silver dressinz-plate, elegantly packed 
as if ready for gifts. A long covered 
passave led the astonished judge into a 
hall which he remembered to be the 
place of the midnight lectures given by 
the cabalist. And the count completed 
bis amazeinent by the taking up the gar- 
ment of the iecturer, which lay ina corner, 
and throwing itover himself. Lobenstein 
stood silent, unable to express his con- 
fusion of ideas, and the count laughed 
hearuly, “ My loyal and learned friend, 
you have seen the whole secret of that 
tremendous cabalism which is now an 
engine of state-affairs. Did you expect 
to find this place -eally contrived for 
the invention of aurum potubile or elix- 
ir vile ?—No, my dear lord :—those 
who enter it imagine they shall be ini- 
tiated into some powerful and unknown 
society, but the only secret power is 
that which their curiosity or venity sup- 
plies, For vapourish Englishmen, who 
must bave bughears, we have the won- 
ders of the Gnostics and the dreams of 
their own Lilly and Dr. Dee clothed in 
modern jargon. For Frenchmen, 
whose theatrical existence is governed 
by spectacles, who know no greater 
men than Vestris and Voltaire, we 
keep that library of useless books, into 
which we usher them with great myste- 
ry, a3 into the temple of the illuminati ; 
and, by studying their ambition discov- 
er their secrets, You expected, per- 
haps, to see iron wheels, phosphoric 
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flames, and all the phantasmagoria of 
imposture: but we conjure up no de- 
mons except those that follow the sur- 
feit of our suppers, and need no surer 
machinery than those trinkets which 
you saw prepared as bribes for the vain 
women who imagine themselves initia- 
ted among a secret sect of omnipotent 
philosophers. : 

* My lord, it was no reproach to the 
chamber of Wetzlar that they misjudg- 
ed the fate of their chancellor, How 
much eloquence was wasted to prove 
that he provoked his death, and that the 
assassin rather deserved fame than pun- 
ishment! How little could those young 
philosophers, who believe all actions 
justified by their motive, judge either of 
the motive or the fact!— The chancel- 
was not murdered, nor did any one 
compass his death—He fell dead in 
apoplexy at the house of a friend to 
whom he went to communicate the 
scene in the alchymist’s academy; and 
that friend, secretly purposing to ruin 
the emperor's favourite Otto, placed the 
body with a sash twisted round the 
neck in such a place’ as to fix suspicion 
on him. The Austrian Jew, who 
amused the emperor by his pretended 
alchymy, fell into the hands of our po- 
lice by offering himself to me as the 
agent of a society, devised only to de- 
tect such impostors by seeming their 
confederates. If ancient sages had, as 
it is pretended, the pyramids of Egypt 
to conceal their secret chambers, we 
politicians have the still broader pyra- 
mid of human folly to conceal our's.” 
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From the Imperial Magazine, April 1820. 
THE DEATH WATCH. 
Mr. Editor, 

pppuat superstition which first de- 

nominated this curious insect as 
above, still continues in numerous in- 
stances to render it more an object of 
terror than a subject of curiosity. Be- 
ing desirous of exciting the attention of 
entomologists to this diminutive part of 
natural history, permit me to lay before 
you the following ciscumstances respect- 
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ing this creature, which I have recently 
witnessed. 

One evening, about eight or nine 
o'clock, my attention was called to an 
unusual clicking, which, even at the 
distance of eight or nine feet, resembled 
exactly the noise made in a watchma- 
ker’s window, excepting that the time 
was from 10 to 15 minutes faster than 
the beats of a well regulated watch. [ 
soon found that the scene of this hurry, 
was on ascreen of stretched silk paper, 
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stiffened with glue water. My ap- 
proach with the candle, a little disturb- 
ed the performers ; and some of them 
desisted entirely. Ona close inspec- 
tion, I saw one or twoof them running 
"from the light, and found them to be of 
the species of little white worms or in- 
sects, which we sometimes call book- 
worms, thousands of which we have 
constantly preying upon the wood work 
of our furniture, about the size of a 
louse, and uncommonly nimble and shy. 

Towards the close of the last summer, 
after a removal to a new situation, I was 
again repeatedly amused with similar 
performances at various hours of the 
day. They were assembled ona blue 
paper lining to a perforated door of a 
book case. 

Prior to these observations, I al- 
ways considered thei to be solitary 
disturbers of the wakeful bours of re- 
pose, only one of which I had heard 
without dismay, in the course of fifty 
years, and that was when I was a boy. 
Ose of our learned cyclopedists says, 
that this watch-like ticking is a signal 
between the sexes. If this be correct, 
the circumstances I have witnessed 
might have been some great festival or 
therry-making amongst them. As our 
ideas are frequently involuntary, the 
sometimes accumulated and confused 
ticking of many of them at once, put 
me forcibly in mind of one of our po- 
etic or prose writers on the battle of 
Waterloo, when describing the last 
great charge of cavalry, that it resem- 
bled to a by-stander the noise of a thou- 
sand tinkers, hammering their utensils. 
In what way such mites as these can ef- 
fect so great a sound, aod by what ana- 
tomical mechanism that sound shall so 
exactly imitate the beating of a watch 
in quick time, may be equally difficult 
to resolve, if not more so than the bith- 
erto mysterious performance of the au- 
tomaton chess-player ; but as the former 
belongs to those works of the almighty, 
which are sought out by all those who 
have pleasure therein, some of your 
learned correspondents may be able to 
add to our scanty information on this 
insect ; which contemptible as it may 
seem, is an inmate in almost every 
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house, an active depredator, and some- 
times, through superstitious fear, the 
terror of the family. 


ROME BY MOONLIGHT. 

The sensibility, eloquence, pervading truth and 
grandeur of imagination, in these beautiful passages, 
will be only obscured by any comment. 

The evenings here are often so ex- 
tremely beautiful, that we have occas- 
ionally been tempted to visit the mag- 
nificent antiquities by moon-light. 
The column of Trajan, that glorious’. 
memorial of Roman dignity, appeared 
when viewed thus, to great advantage. 
The contrast of the light of the passin 
flambeaux, glowing on the eanichied 
basement, while the beautiful embossed 
shaft reflected the silver moon, had an 
effect indescribably fine. Part of the 
sculpture was distinctly seen, while 
other parts, as time obliterates names 
and facts, were lost in oblivion. From 
various situations, the columo was op- 
posed to dark and shaded buildings, 
which gave it a point and character, 
and reminded us of the diamond on 
the sable hair of beauty. The temples 
of Nerva and Pallas were greatly im- 
proved by Cynothia’s beams; and the 
shadows and fine touches of light upon 
the entablature and columns—the mys- 
terious and solemn aspect of the whole, 
united, in one sentiment, the past and 
the present, and impressed us with a 
deep, yet Pressing melancholy. The 
Temple of Peace was impressive in the 
silence of night. 

As we approached the Coliseum, 
the moon pointed out innumerable col- 
umns of marble and granite, some of 
them entire, and others broken by brutal 
violence. When we entered the Colis- 
eum itself, the moon was in full splen- 
dour; but, in attempting to describe this 
mighty work, J feel how utterly inade- 
quate my powefs are to my subject. The 
innumerable open arches, with the 
moon-beams shining through them, 
were like the eyes of past ages looking 
upon us. The very masses of huge 
square blocks, though inconsiderable 
accessories, were in theireffect extreme- 
ly grand ; wecould only move, without 
enquiting why we were impressed with 
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such solemn awe. We walked by the 
pale beams through all the witchery of 
the place ; silence and uncertainty pre- 
vailed ; and a single drop of water, 
falling from the vaulted roof, was heard 
ata great distance. We ascended the 
first and second corridors, where suc- 
cessive generations of Romans, from 
the emperor to the meanest slave, had 
crowded to witness the mutual butchery 
of gladiators, and the conflicts of bu- 
man beings with furious wild beasts. 
Sometimes we wandered in the dark ; 
at other times we were led by the glim- 
mering light of scattered moon-beanis 
seen from afar, and casting shadows 
which appeared like the phantoms of 
the departed. As we advanced, the 
light became stronger, and we perceiv- 
ed that we were yet among the living, 
—a circumstance which mystery, un- 
certainty, and the impression of ancient 
times, had made us almost forget. As- 
cending higher among the ruins, we 
took our station where the whole mag- 
nitude of the Coliseum was visible : 
what a fulness of mind the first glance 
excited! yet how inexpressible at the 
same time were our feelings! The aw- 
ful silence of this dread ruin still ap- 
pealed to our hearts. The single sentinel’s 
tread, and the ticking of our watches, 
were the only sounds we heard, while 
the moon was marching in the vault 
of night, and the stars were peeping 
through the various openings ; the sha- 
dows of the flying clouds being all that 
reroinded us of motion and of life. 
We were tempted to exclaim : Where 
are the five thousand wild beasts that 
toreeach other to pieces, on the day 
on which this mighty pile was opened ? 
Silent now are those unnatural shouts 
of applause called forth by the murder- 
ous fights of the gladiators ;—what a 
contrast to this death of sound ! 

On taking our last look, and giv- 
ing our farewell sighs to the night, the 
grand effect of the whole was striking 
to the last degree. While one part 
was in shadow against the light of the 
sky, other parts were mingled in the 
deepened indigo, and seemed, as it 
were, blended with the heavens,— 
strongly reminding us, while we looked 
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at the the cross below, of the connection 
between this and another world. 

The triumphal arches, the remains 
of palaces and temples, addressing the 
miod through every stain and every dye 
of crumbling and dejected ruin, their 
last shadows recalling to our contem- 
plation Roman glory, Roman honour, 
Roman virtue, Roman genius, Roman 
cruelty and folly, formed a spectacle 
that spoke tothe heart, and bade the 
eye obey its sad emotion. 

Objects often derive a character from 
the state of mind in which they are view- 
ed. While we stood in the ancient Ro- 
mao Forum, with the Capitol before us, 
the beauteous moon seemed doubly in- 
teresting ; aud while we contrasted 
her with the affecting edifices around, 
she and her train of stars appeared like 
tears in the scutcheon of Roman gran- 
deur. 


eo 


MACBETH AND THE WITCHES. 


A new Picture, by John Martin; the 
subject, ‘ Macbeth upon bis return from 
the Highlands, after the defeat of Mac- 
donald, meets the Weird Sisters oa the 
blasted heath before Sun-set.” | 

Macb.—Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 

Banquo—Whither are they vanished ? 
The artist has not depended altogether 
upon the actors in the above passage. 
The landscape is not merely a subordi- 
nate accessory, but a principal and pow- 
erful instrument of effect. A stupen- 
dous succession of rocky mountains rises 
in wild grandeur, from the foreground 
to the horizon, excepting where the view 
is diversified by a remote lake or estu- 
ary. Near the centre of the foreground 
Macbeth stands beside Banquo, in an 
attitude of astonishment andawe. His 
head and the upper part of his figure 
are thrown back ; bis bands raised, and 
the red mane of his helm uprises in the 
blast. The glare of the lightning illu- 
mines his figure, and his dark eye is bent 
in vehement perturbation on the Weird 
Sisters. These visionary beings are 
borne off the earth in the dark whirl 
of a fiery cloud. They rise one above 
another, in a diagonal direction, and a 
flash of lightning,descending near them, 
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breaks into meteoric coruscations on the 
foreground, The withered unworldly 


look of these agents of darkness is fine- 


ly imagined : and their spectral eyeballs 
are turned with ominous ghastliness up- 
on Macbeth. Just beneath the place 
where they are mounted upon the wind, 
and melting into dense air, a dark glen 
appears, and, in the side of its further 
steep, the yawning depths of a hoary 
cavern are dimly discernible in shadowy 
obscurity. The painter, in the true 
spirit of Sbhakspeare, has indicated this 
fearful opening, as their means of de- 
scent to another world. They are 
bloodless, gray, and visionary ; but the 
red flare of the flashing fires is the hea- 
vens, is reflected on the brows of the 
rocky eminences, above, below, and 
hear them on each side; while a dun 
yellow, and dismal blueish light gleams 
darkly on the eddying circles of the 
cloud, in which they rise. 

The array of Macbeth’s army is 
grandly conceived, and its gradual ex- 
pansion from rear to front, adinirably 
delineated. ‘The rear,composed of the 
baggage train, is diminished, by remote 
distance, almost to an attenuated line of 
sparkling points. It is first descried 
near the right side of the prospect, 
moving in a horizontal direction to the 
left, from the far-off lake at the foot of 
the hills. ‘The idea of its unbroken 
march, io all its windings through an 
immense country, is net interrupted by 
a nearer part of the column being con- 
cealed, for a short space, in a hollow 
behind the rocky eminence, on which 
Macbeth and Banquo stand. We see 
Its united force, like a mighty river, 
deepening and widening in its progress 
nearer to the eye. 

“ Under their valiant leaders, on they move 
Indissolubly firm ; nor long fatigue, 

Nor chanee, nor straitning vale, nor stream divides 
Their perfect ranks.” 

Titian, whose landscapes afford more 
ipstances of true grandeur than those of 
any other landscape painter, has fre- 
quently produced a wonderful effect, by 
introducing a city, on a distant eleva- 
tion, with all its lofty towers and stee- 
ples, thrown into shade as one object, 
which the miod ever associates with 
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ideas of magnitude. The unity of an 
army in motion, fills the imagination 
with the most sublime conception of hu- 
man power, the power of a countless 
multitude condensed into one body, im- 
pelled by one wil, and moving to one 
purpose. When Homer's armies 
march, we faocy the earth trembles. 
They fill the universe. What can e- 
qual the conception of a body describ- 
ed in the verse ofa British poet, 
- vasa lay wrapt in night, while breaking 


Roueed the broad front, and led the batde on.” 

We behold the most minute and dis- 
tant files of Macbeth’s army, and its 
whole line of march, io all its windings, 
to where the leading ranks are wheeliog 
round the hollow way, and the broad 
van is seen, with martial step and glit- 
tering arms and banners, advancing up 
the foot of the front steep, amidst the 
flashes of supernatural light io the hea- 
vens, the clangor of warlike instruments, 
and the sound of thunder. 

One of the Captains, who leads the 
march, casts a look of anxious scrutiny 
towards Macbeth and Banquo ; and a- 
nother has turned round on tiptoe, with 
voice and arms raised, and evéry muscle 
on the stretch, to quicken their steps 
after their General. There is so much 
greatness io the conception of this war- 
rior, and so much fire ip bis action, that 
his figure has a colossal effect upon the 
mind, and we cannot see his target and 
spear tbrown up above his head, and his 
whole stature dilated in shouting to the 
army, without thinking of Achilles on 
the rampart, raising his voice to the con- 
flicting armies of Greece and ‘Troy— 

“ Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he 
raised, 
And thrice they fled confounded and amazed.” 

The action of this immense host is 
beheld with a single glance. We con- 
Ceive it as distinctly as a traveller from 
a height, beholds the motion of an enor- 
mous serpentin the desert regions of 
the Andes, rolling aod winding its glit- 
tering spires in the sun, The whole 
army is as sublimely one in ‘the mind’s 
eye, as the sky with all its radiant 
night-fires ; the sea with all its dread 
mugnifivence of waves, 
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The dreary sterility of those huge 
hills, which spread in desert loneliness 
around, partakea of the same sublime 
unity, aod produces similar impressions. 
No flower, no plant, no tree is seen, 
excepting the dark, brown, and empur- 
pled heath on the rocky foreground, 
aod some distant spots. This token of 
barrenness is the only sign of vegetation. 
No trace of human habitation, of pres- 
eat or former human being, or of any 
living thing dwelling thereon, is in view. 
The accidental march of Macbeth and 
his army through these immeasurable 
wilds, does not change the idea of their 
solitude. Even the Weird Sisters ap- 
pear as beings not of this earth, and are 
vanishing from it. Itis as if neither 
bird nor beast could dwell ina place, 
blasted by the haunt of beings, who 
held communion with fiends, and gob- 
lins, and the unquiet spirits of the dead. 
The rocky ridges of those stupendous 
mountains appear as if the surges of the 
great deluge had been suddenly petrifi- 
ed and left, with their, thin after-cover- 
ing of heath, as an eternal monument 
of that tremendous desolation. 

“ In such a place as this, 0 wild, so drear, 

If aught of ancestry can be believed, 


Ascending spirits have conversed with man 
And told che secrets of the world unknown.” 


RUINS OF BABYLON, 


All iuformation relative to the once 
powerful and mighty city of Babylon 
must excite the most pleasing emotions 
in the ming of the traveller and histori- 
an. Even¥Rs very site deeply impres- 
ses the imagination with an awful sense 
of its former greatness. It is with infi- 
nite pleasure we extract a few remarks 
from a communication made by Capt. 
Edward Frederick to the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay. 

Atter adding some general observa- 
tions on the ancient condition of that 
once flourishing city, he proceeds to de- 
scribe the existing state of the ruins, 
and introduces many interesting re- 
marks on the present appearance of the 
country. He says, “ that the ruins of 
the mound lie on the left a sbort dis- 
tance off the direct road from Hillah ; 
and a traveller merely sees Belus’s tow- 
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er as he rides along, and must turn out 
of his way if he wishes to examine it, 
which will occupy a longer time than 
travellers generally have leisure for, as 
appears from their own acknowledge- 
ments, not to notice their dread of being 
surprised by the wandering Arabs. 
As to the other travellers who have vis- 
ited this celebrated spot, it would be 
carrying complaisaace too far to place 
implicit confidence on their relations, 
as they appear merely to bave passed 
over the ground, and sometimes pot 
even to know that they were amidst the 
ruins, until their guidestold them it 
was Babel they were riding over. They 
of course had no time to examine the 
heaps of rubbish. 

‘‘Other travellers visited only one 
bank of the Euphrates, not caring to 
risk meeting with the Arabs while grat- 
ifying their curiosity on the other. 
From Belus’s tower (which is four 
miles from Hillah in a direct line) there 
are n0 more mounds on the bank of the 
river for the distance of twelve miles 
above the tower, when you are shown 
a small heap of white aod red furuace- 
baked bricks, called by the Arabs the 
hummum or bath. _I strongly suspect 
this to be the remains of a modern 
building, from the size, colour, and 
general appearance of the bricks, which, 
in my opinion, bear not the slightest re- 
semblance to those I had previously 
seen. This spot, I should imagine, bad 
not been visited by any traveller, as it 
lies ata great distance from the main 
road from Hillah to Bagdad ; indeed, 
no one mentions ever having seen it. 
These are all the mounds, or ruins, as 
they are called, of Babylon, that are 
generally shown to travellers under the 
general denomination of Babel. I 
however discovered, after much inquiry, 
that there were some heaps on the nght 
bank, at the distance of some miles 
from Hillah, between the village of 
Karakoolee and the river. 

‘‘T accordingly rode to them, and 
perceived that, for the space of about 
half a mile square, the country was 
covered with fragments of different 
kinds of bricks, but none of them led 
me to conclude that they were of the 
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same size aod composition as those 
found either at Belus’s tower, or the 
mound mentioned to be situated be- 
tween it and Hillab ; I therefore return- 
ed, somewhat disappointed.” 

The intelligent Writer introduces 
‘some interesting details on the river 
Euphrates, aod mentions several curi- 
Ous customs adopted by the present in- 
habitants of the country. He says, 
“that part of the Euphrates which lies 
between Karakoolee aod Hillah, a dis- 
tance of upwards of aixteen miles,winds 
extremely, and particularly where it 
passes Belus’s tower a quarter of a mile 
distant. Arguing from the well-estab- 
lished fact, that streams, on sosofta 
bottom and level a surface, in the course 
of years change their beds, we may, 
without violating probability, presume 
that the Euphrates had anciently flowed 
between Belus's tower and the other 
Jarge mound laying about three quarters 
of a mile to the West of it, mentioned 
In this account as the one with the walls 
of a large house still standing in it, and 
the decayed tree. But if we admit that 
the river may bave changed its course 
from what it held ia those ancient times, 
and that it now flows to the Westward 
of both the palace and the tower, in- 
stead of passing between them, as it is 
said to have done, the positions of the 
palace and tower are then exactly mark- 
ed by these two mounds ; for, with the 
exception of Niebubr’s watch-tower, 
there is not a single mound on the 
Western bank to be found, nor do the 
Natives ever procure any bricks from 
that side, though the principal part of 
the town of Hillab is situated on it. If 
this conjecture be admissible, then the 
ancients and moderns agree in their ac- 
counts of this far-famed city with re- 
gard to the site of its two principal edi- 

ces; but if it be rejected as improba- 
ble, we still remain as much in the dark 
as ever, when we come to look for the 
remains of the palace. 

The reeds and bitumen were evi- 
dently but seldom used with the furnace- 
baked bricks, which I observed most 
generally cemented with a thin layer of 
lime and sand. Thedimensions of the 
bricks were, clay, sun-dried, four inches 
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seven tenths thick, seventeen inches 
and a half broad; furnace-baked, three 
inches thick, twelve inches broad, and 
generally weighed thirty-one pounds. 

“The Euphrates, as far as Korna, 
which is one huodred and twenty miles 
from the bead of the Persian Gulf, is 
navigable for vessels of three hundred 
tons, and from thence to Hillab, boats 
not exceeding eighty can come up du- 
ring six months ip the year. Their 
construction is singular: they have one 
very large mast with a latteen sail; the 
body almost half-moon, no keel, and a 
rudder of the most awkward shape ; 
the hull is extremely ill-constructed, the 
ribs and planks being roughly nailed 
together, and the outside covered with 
bitumen, When they are going to Kor- 
pa or Bussora, from Hillah, they suil if 
the wind be fair, or float down the 
stream if itbe foul. In returning or 
ascending the stream, they have one end 
of a long rope tied to the head of the 
mast, four or six men take hold of the 
other end, and by this means pull her 
against the current, 

“It is curious to observe, notwith- 
standing the lapse of ages, how some 
local customs and usages continue in 
practice. The circular boats made of 
reeds, and in form of a shield, which 
attracted the notice of Herodotus so 
much, and which, io bis time, were us- 
ed on the river between Babylon and 
Armenia, differ hardly at all from those 
in use at the present day ; which per- 
fectly agree with the description given 
by that venerable historian, Another 
curious method of navigation exists in 
these times, which is noticed as early 
as the time of Xenophon, merchants 
in Armenia, when embarking on the 
Tigris, collect a great number of goat- 
skins, which, having inflated, they fas- 
ten together, forming a kind of square 
raft ; these are from fifty to a hundred 
ip number ; over them are placed mats, 
then the merchandise, and upon the top 
of all, the owners and passeogers. It 
ie then set adrift, and, floating down 
the stream, it occasionally strikes 
against islands and shallow parts of 
the river, the bottom of which being of 
a soft nature, seldom destroys the skins. 
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“‘ The flowing of the tide at Korna 
is a singular sight: it prevails against 
the stream of the Euphrates, but finds 
the current of the Tigris too powerful ; 
and, as you stand atthe confluence of 
the two rivers, you see the flood-tide 
flowing up the Euphrates on the one 
hand, and forced back by the strength 
of the Tigris on the other, forming, by 
this contrary direction of two currents, 
a violent eddy between them. The tides 
of the Persian Gulph are sensibly felt 
in the Euphrates twenty miles above 
Korna, or one hundred and forty miles 
from the mouth of the river.” 


BARRY CORNWALL. 

We have much pleasure in reflecting, that, 
when this delightful author first glanced upon 
the public eye, the Literary Gazette greeted 
his softly brilliant rising in the poetical hor- 
tzon, with acclamations such as an enthusias- 
ic race of eastern worshippers use when they 
behold the earliest coming of thelovely morn. 
Had we any fear, it was that privute partial- 
ity might unawares warp our judgment, and 
cause us,perhaps,to express feelings growing 
out of many roots, which the intrinsic merits 
of the single fruit before us would not seens 
to warrant. We imagined that from other 
considerations of which we were conscious, we 
could not so sufficiently appreciate the pro- 
duction, as to be entirely fair in our criticism ; 
and we therefore waited with some anxiety to 
see how far our brother reviewers agreed with 
or differed from our sentiments. They have 
unanimously coincided with us; and by 
common consent, the young Pvet has been 
established in an elevated niche in the temple 
of fame, though as yet he has only presented 
two slight volumes to the world. These, we 

Seel assured, are but the prelude to some 
swelling act; and surely,if Mr. Cornwall 

. be possessed of any ambition, the laurels lav. 
ished on his first efforts must stimulate his 
genius to deeds still more worthy. We shall 
then be more pleased and more proud than 
ever to hail his increasing glory: at present, 
it is only our purpose to remind him of the 
expectations he has excited by quotiig a few 
passages from the new edition of his Dra- 
matic Scenes. 

The following lines, of a soliloquy in the poem 
of Werner, were not in the original publica- 
tion, and are eminently beautiful. 

Kn) 


Will lie beneath the shade of colunins or tombs 
Forgotten, where the ashes of those men 
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Who filled the world with fame, sleep now inurned, 
Or on Athenian ground, or storied Troy, 

Or marble Thebes upon whose sands long since 
"Lhe amorous Memnon in the morning light 
Sang to the young Aurora—for amongst 

Those haunts the spirits of the elder time 
Wander invisibly ; and we will tlk 

Beneath the quiet of the midnight sky, 

Of things and days departed ; till the sound 
Shall fall like melancholy music on 

My soul.—Or, haplier, far and far away, . 
Beside some silent lake, encompassed round 
By mighty hills, Pil lay me down at last, 

An idler on that solitary shore, 

And upon every cloud and passing thing 

And cvery wind that sti, or feathered bird 
That dips its plumage in the waters, I 

Wiil through the lazy noon-tide moralize ; 

And so Iii learn tranquillity. 


4 The beginning of the soliloquy is alse very 
Ne.--- 


This isa dreary world. The sun has made 

A cloudy set, and as he died, his eye 

Looked red and troubled, and did tell of storms 
To-morrow. A dark world—Stilldo I tread 
The ground as I was wont, and yet, I feel 

A wild and buoyant spirit here that seems 

To mingle with the circling element, 

And lift me upwards, whispering me I am 

In something different from man. Iam : 

For I have run beyond my courve, and left 

The world behind, and now I stand above 
The reach of mortalaccident. I wished 

To be immortal, for my soul was proud 

And grasping ; want and woe hung on my heart, 
And I was bruised by fyul authority ; 

And that I saw beyond my fellows and 

Coutd read the seercts of the skies, and Jook 
Into the profound which spreads beyond the tomb 
Its dim illimitable regions, I 

Was spurned and hated ; but no more. Iam 
Imivortal now ; hundreds of untold years 
That now lie sleeping in the gulf of time, 

Shall rise and roll before me ere I die. 

My giance can reach the heart, and my hand ram 
Gold-showers, and invisible spirits stand 
Always around me: F can walk the waves, 
And ride the winged winds, and bid them fly 
On my dark crrands, and I have the power 

To call the dead up from their stony rooms 
Yodo me serviee—I have a haunt beside 

The brighthome ofthe sun, aye, and can blind 
The red Orion when he cyes the seas, 

And strives toscatter from his cloudy arms 
Tempest and storm : and so 1 am—a wretch. 


a 


We add two of the shorter poems—- 


THE MAGDALEN. 


Ido remember it. ’Twas such aface 

As Guido would have loved to dwell upon ; 
Butoh! the touches of his pencil never 

Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 
(Which once she did desert) I saw her last; 
Propped up by pillows, swelling round her hke 
Soft heaps of snow, yieiding, and ':t to bear 
Her faded figure.—I observed her well: 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and look'd 
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Like stainless marble ; a touch methought would soil 
Its whiteness. O’er her temple one blue vein 

Ran like a tendril; one through her shadowy hand 
Branched, jike the fibre of a leaf, away. 

Her mouth was tremulous, and her cheek wore then 
A flush of beautiful vermillion, 

But more like art than nature ; and hereye 

Spoke as became the youthful Magdalen, 

Dying and broken-hearted. .........+ 


SONNET. 


Oh, for that winged steed, Bellerophon! 

That Palias gave thee in her infinite grace 
And loved for innocence, when thou didst face 
The treble-shaped Chimera. But he is gone 
That struck the sparkling stream frum Helicon ; 
And never hath one risen in his place, 
Stamped with the features of that mighty race. 
Yet wherefore grieve I—seeing how easily 
The plumed spirit may its journey take 
Through yon blue regions of the middle air ; 
And note all things below that own a grace, 
Mounwin, and cataract, and silent lake, 

And wander in the fields of poesy, 

Where avarice never comes, and seldom eare. 


ORIENTAL STYLE. 
St. Petersburgh, Jan. 21st, 1820. 


The Persian Ambassador, Abdul 
Hassan Khan, on his visit to this 
city, was directed to deliver to the em- 
press mother an autograph letter, ac- 
compapied by several magnificent pres- 
ents, from the wife of the Schsb :—the 
Rossian journals have published the 
following translation of the letter. 

‘As long as the elements of which 
the world is composed shall last, may 
the august lady of the palace of grand- 
eur—the cluster of pearls of the king- 
dom—the constellation of the stars of 
sovereignty—she who bore the sun of 
the great empire—the centre of the cir- 
cle of sovereignty—the palm tree of the 
fruit of supreme authority—imay that 
august princess be ever happy, and pro- 
tected from danger. After offering 
you my sincere good wishes, I have 
the honour to inform you that, atthe 
happy period in which we live, and 
through the great mercy of theAlmigh- 
ty, the gardens of the two great powers 
produce fresh ruses, and that the diffi- 
culties which bad risen up between the 
two courts, are now removed by a sin- 
cere reconciliation and umion; all who 
are connected with these two courts, 
acknowledging the great blessing, will 
never cease to maintain amicable rela- 
tions and correspondence between them. 
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“Now that his excellency Mirza 
Abdul Hassan Khan, the ambassador 
to the grand court of Russia, is about 
to depart for the capital of that empire, 
I have resolved to open the gates of 
friendship with the key of this sincere 
letter: and, as it is an aucient custom, 
conformable to the principles of friend- 
ship and cordiality, that friends should 
send presents to each other, I heg of 
you to accept a few of the finest prod- 
ucts of our country. I hope that you 
will refresh with a few drops of friend- 
ly correspondence the garden of a heart 
which sincerely loves you. I entreat 
you will favour me with some commis- 
sions, that I may enjoy the pleasure of 
fulfilling them. May heaven preserve 
your days serene, happy and glorious !” 

(Here follows the signature.) 


The presents sent with the letter con- 
sisted of a pearl necklace, weighing 498 
carats ; five Indian shawls; a casket, 
a writing box, and dressing case, fur- 
nished with every necessary ; and five 
pieces of brocade of the most super 
manufacture. 

ea 


MEMORY. 


ORNE onthe Ocean's heaving breast, 
Mark yon stately vessel sail ; 
- How in floating canvass drest, 
Courts she every wanton gale ! 


Soft the prosp’rous breezes blow ; 
Fast she makes the wish’d-for shore ; 
Gliitt'ring bright in splendid show, 
Rich with India’s golden ore. 


Gently foams the recreant tide, 
*Neath the golden-gilded prow ; 

Pleased the joyous waves divide 
Still behind no track they show. 


Yet atsome far-distant day 
Memory will the scene retrace ; 

Mark the wanton breezes play, 
Hail the vessel's easy grace. 


Buoyant thus on life's broad stream, 
Man in allhis beauty moves ; 

Blest with sweet contentment’s beam, 
Blest with all his bosom loves. 


Swift each passing ycar rolls on ; 
Still contentment glads his mind ; 
Soon each passing year is gone— 
Gone, nor leaves a track behind. 
Then alike fond memory’s powers 
Pleasures long since past, review ; 
Lead him back to youth’s bright hours, 
And each blissful scene renew. 
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POET LAUREAT. 


As carly as the reiga of Heory ITT. 
who died in the year 1272, there was 
a court poet, a Freachmano, named 
Henry de Aranches, and Magistro 
Henrico Versificator ; and who, by 
records in the Exchequer is supposed 
to have had a salary of one hundred 
shillings a year. 

Chaucer was contemporary with Pe- 
trarch, and became acquainted with 
him abroad. On Chaucer's return to 
England be became Poet Laureat; 
and in the twenty-second year of the 
reigo of Richard IT, obtained a grant 
of an annual allowance of wine.— 
John Kay, in his dedication of the 
Siege of Rhodes to Edward IV. sub- 
scribes himself his “ humble Poet Lau- 
reat;” and Skelton, who lived in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
stlyes himself Skelton, Laureat. 

In the beginoing of the reign of 
James I. Samuel Daniel was Laureat ; 
but though he was a man of abilities, 
Ben Jonson was employed to write 
the court poems, which were so con- 
nected with music that they were sung 
in masques and interludes, and gener- 
ally performed by the childcean who 
were singers at the Chapel Royal. On 
the death of Daniel, in the year 1619, 
Jonson was appointed his successor, 
and was granted an annual pension of 
one hundred marks. 

The children of James I. were all 
well instructed in music, aod were 
taught to sing the lines scientifically, 
which were written by the Laureat. 
The King was very solicitous for them 
to sing and dance to true measure ; 
and while*they practised dancing pri- 
vately, to whistle in time to each other 
when they bad no music. 

In the year 1630, by letters patent 
of Charles I. the pension of Poet Lau- 
reat was augmented to one hundred 
pounds per annum ; with an addition- 
al grant of one tierce of Canary Span- 
ish wine, to be taken out of the King’s 
store of wines yearly, and from time to 
time remaining at or in tbe cellars with- 
: id belonging to his palace of White- 

all. 
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ANCIENT CUSTOM. 

We do not remember to have seeu 
the following curious custom mentioned 
before : the paragraph appears in the 
Morning Chronicle, with an anony- 
mous signature. ‘“ Early on the 1st 
of March, the Young Maidens of the 
Village of Steban Hethe (now called 
Stepney,) used to resort to Goodman's 
Fields (the only remains of which now 
not built upon, is the enter Ground,) 
in searchof a blade of grass of a reddish 
tint ; the charm being, that the fortu- 
nate finder got the husband of her 
wishes within the month. 


THE INCONSISTENT. 


WHen I sent you my melons, you cried out with 
scorn, 

‘¢ ‘They ought to be heavy, and wrinkled and yellow of 

When I offered myself, whom these graces adorn, 

You flouted, and called me an ugly old fellow. 


—— aw 


THE MEETING. 


ERE we meet, too soon to part, 
Here to leave will raise a smart, 
Here I'l) press thee to my heart, 
Where none have place above thee ; 
Here I vow to love thee well, 
And could words unseal the spell, 
Had but language strength to tell, 
}'d say how much I love thee. 


Here, the rose that decks thy door, 
Here, the thorn that spreads thy bow’r, 
Here, the willow on the moor, 
The birds at rest above thee, 

_ Had they light of life to see, 
Sense of soul like thee and me, 
Soon might eacha witness be 
How doatingly I love thee. 


By the night sky’s purple ether, 
And by even’s sweetest weather, 
That oft has blest us both together, 
The moon that shines above thee, 
And shews thy beauteous cheek so blooming, 
And by pale age’s winter coming, 


' The charms, and casualties of woman, 


I will for ever love thee. 


On a gentleman in the habit of calling 
every thing belonging to him the 
“6 best in England.” | 


IS horses are the fleetest in the race, 
His dogs are ever staunchest in the chase, 
Ris alaught'ring gun is matchless in the field, 
And he in prowess to-no man will yield : 
Whate’er he has, he values as the best ; 
Surely this man has been by fortune biest ; 
And yet I never heard, upon my lite, 


_ One tender word in favour of his—wife : 


SPURT 
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WHAT HAS BEEN 


es attempted to give a slight 
sketch of the causes which retard 
the progress of American literature, we 
shall now enter into them a little more 
narrowly, with a view more especially 
to their influence on poetry. 

The intellectual progress of a nation 
is dependent on a thousand moral and 
physical causes, amongst which the spi- 
nit of their governmnet, and above all, 
the nature of their occupations, may be 
reckoned the chief. The climate too, 
to which Montesquieu attributes so 
mueb, must undoubtedly have a con- 
siderable effect on the mind ; but this 
influence cannot be compared with that 
which the spirit of a nation’s occupa- 
tions exerts. Nature, for the happiness 
of man, has wisely ordained that we 
should insensibly accommodate our- 
selves to our situations ; and thus our 
daily habits make an impression on our 
mind, similar to that which is produced 
on the surface of astone, by the perpet- 
-wal dropping of water. Hence any pur- 
‘suit which requires continued and mi- 
nute attention, necessarily excludes oc- 
cupations of a higher cast, and renders 
the mind unfit to entertain expanded 
and lofty thoughts. An exclusive pur- 
suit of one object, not only prevents 
the mind from acquiring new ideas, but 
also incapacitates it for the reception of 
them. 

Of all occupations,those of commerce, 
especially in the detail, are Icast fitted 
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for the developement of poetical excel- 
lence. In almost every other situation 
in life—in the labours of the scholar— 
the dangerous path of the soldier—the 
simple and healthy toils of the shepherd 
and the husbandman, there is matter 
from which the poetical mind can ex- 
tract ample and pleasant nutriment. But 
in the mean and uninteresting details of 
commercial transactions, in accounts 
current, and balancings, and prices cura 
rent, in the rise and fall of the markets, 
and in nice calculations of profit and 
loss, a man may seek and find his 
worldly advantage, but with it he too 


often acquires a narrow and contracted 


mind, which prevents him from making 
atrue use of those advantages which 
Fortune bas placed in his power. We 
do not by any means wish to decry the 
incalculable advantages which a country 
enjoys, from the possession of an ex~ 
tended and flourishing commerce, we 
only assert that it is in vain to look for 
enlarged and accomplished minds, in 
those who follow such pursuits. All 
men cannot perform all things ; it is, 
therefore, perhaps too much to require 
apy vast mental exertion from these io- 
defatigable labourers, who so earnestly 
seek to enrich themselves, and conse- 
quently their country. 

In taking a view of American liter- 
ature we shall find it pretty much in this 
state. The Americans would, perhaps, 
vehemently deny it. They would say, 
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‘we have academies, and colleges, and 
literary institutions, we encourage liter- 
ary men, and we are a reading people.’ 
All this may be very true, and yet A- 
merica may be unable to produce any 
literary work, which is either original or 
excellent. Jt is an attempt, and nothing 
more. The national mind in America 
is yet in its infancy, it is busy in storing 
riches, and has no time to impart them. 
Society is not sufficiently advanced, 
there is no public call for the exertion of 
intellect, they are sufficiently interested 
in the routine of their daily occupations 
to feel no cravings for literary enjoy- 
ment. Jn old countries, such as Eng- 
land, there are thousands and. tens of 
thousands of the higher, and even the 
middle classes, who have no other em- 
ployment but what the literary market 
affords them, and it isin general. these 
classes which furoish our authors. Ina 
America, though reading forms an inci- 
dental and pretty general employment, 
it is,we apprehend, never the sole source 
of interest. ‘The Americans have heads 
of colleges, and professors and teachers, 
and men eminent in various departments 
of science ; but they have not a class 
of disengaged literati, such as exists in 
England. As the Americans acquire 
riches and importance, their frame of so- 
ciety will alter, and a more due and equal 
cultivation of letters will ensue. 

Another circumstance has been men- 
tioned, as possessing a powerful ioflu- 
ence over the literature of nations—the 
form of government. The historical 
evidence of this fact, if examined, will 
be found very strong, though the mode 
in which it operates, is by no means so 
well understood. Under an oppressive 
and despotic government, literature nev- 
er continued to flourish, and never will; 
it is too much to assert that it has never 
flourished at all under such influence, 
for some of the most splendid eras of 
national literary excellence, have been 
marked by the subjection of the people, 
and the establishment of tyrannical 
power, of which the times of Pericles, 
of Augustus, and of Louis the Four- 
teenth are proofs. 

While a despotic government, from 
ity debasing the public mind is invatia- 
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bly hostile to the true interests of letters, 
however for a time it may seem to foster 
and protect them; a republic, on the 
other hand, always preferring the useful 
to the ornamental, does not afford much 
encouragemeat to such pursuits. 

In acountry where the advantages of 
the different forms of government are 
united, cs in England, where the free- 
dom of democracy is joined to the use- 
ful patronage which the court and the 
nobles can bestow, literature bas the best 
prospect of splendid and lasting success. 
There will be nobler and higher genius 
displayed in such a country, than under 
a despotic monarchy, and it will meet 
with more encouragement than the aus- 
terity of republican minds would be 
willing to confer. England is indeed 
a proud instance of the effect of politi- 
cal institutions on national literature. 

These observations may perhaps ac- 
count, in some degree, for the small 
progress which the Americans have 
made in letters, and if we, at the same 
time,consider the nature of their pursuits 
as a nation, they may vot inadequately 
account for it. It now remains for us to 
examine more particularly, the mode in 
which these disadvantages operate on 
the literature of the Americans, aod 
more especially on their poetical litera- 
ture. ‘Fhe most striking feature in their 
compositions, is, the want of onginal 
and: deep thought, such as proceeds 
from minds, which have intensely stud- 
ied the mysteries of their art. Another 
failing is, a want of consistency aad e- 
quality in their writings, aod a great ab- 
sence of good taste. From a poverty 
of invention, they are also led into a 
great habst of imitation, in which they 
are frequently run away with: by their 
bad taste. Asa nation, they write pre- 
cisely like a young author,whose irregu- 
larity bas not yet been chastened down 
into severity of thought and a dignified 
equality.of execution. We may meet 
as we read, much good and some beau- 
tiful writing ; but when we turn the leaf, 
it is more than probable that we shall 
meet with some sentiment or expression, 
to use an artist's phrase, entirely out of 


keeping, something which runs com- 


pletely counter to all our pre-conceived 


ia 
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ideas of taste and judgment, and which 
has almost power to obliterate the pre- 
ceding beauties from our mind. This 
unfortunate Jack of true poetical judg- 
ment, is no where so perceptible as in 
their national poems, if indeed they 
may be so called, where the poet cele- 
brates the valour, wisdom, and excel- 
lence of his country. In these compo- 
sitions, the causes we have endeavoured 
to explain, as influencing American lit- 
erature, are more powerfully operative. 
There is in most of them, (for they are 
not without exceptions,) the most com- 
plete want of dignity and taste, accom- 
panied with an amazing degree of pre- 
tence and bravado. 

The American poets form no partic- 
ular school. They generally take some 
of our standard authors as their model, 
and follow with such steps as they may. 
Most of them pursue the system of the 
French school, while others track the 
footsteps of some of our modern bards. 
Amongst the former may be reckoned 
the ‘Airs of Palestine,’ and amongst the 
latter, the ‘ Bridal of Vaumond,’ the 
writer of which, however, seems to aim 
at something more original. 

Tt would be very possible, to:form 
an exceedingly pleasing little anthology 
from the works of these gentlemen, 
should we select only the best written 
portions of their volumes ; but this we 
are afraid would hardly tend ‘ta eluci- 
date the truth of our speculations, so 
that our readers may depend upon see- 
ing both good and bad. | 

The Airs of Palestine by Mr. Prer- 
pont, has attracted some notice in 
England, and is, on the whole, a pleas- 
jog poem. ‘The author informs us, that 
it was written in the cause of charity, 
and was intended to form a part of the 
performances of an evening concert, for 
the benefit of the poor. It is written 
with much ease and harmony, and bears 
the marks of a pen accustomed to poet- 
ical composition. The theme of the 
poet is music, and, as .the title imports, 
sacred music, and it is managed with no 
small degree of ingenuity and taste. 
Indeed, Mr. Pierpont possesses more of 
the latter quality, than any of the trans- 


atlantic bards who have fallen into our 
hands. 
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The locality of the poem, is displayed 
in the following lines— 


“ I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews ; 

1 love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse: 

In Carmel’s holy grots I’ll court repose, 

And deck my mossy souch with Sharon's deathless 
rosc.”” 


‘The following picture is as fair a 
specimen, as we can-select of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s talents— 


“ Seest thou that shepherd boy, of features fair 
Of eye serene, and brightly flowing hair, 

That leans in thoughtful posture on his crook, 
And statue-like, pores o’er the pebbly brook ? 
Yes: and why stands he there, in stupor cold ? 
Why not pursue those wanderers from his fold ? 
Or, mid the playful children of his flocks, 

Toss his light limbs, and shake his amber lock, 
Rather than idly gaze upon the stream ?— 
That boy is lost ina poetic dream: 

And while his eye follows the wave along 

His sou! expatiates in the realms of song, 

For oft where yonder grassy hills recede, 

I've heard that shepherd tune his rustic reed ; 
And then such sweetness from his fingers stole, 
I knew that music had possessed bis soul. 

Oft in her temple shall the votary bow, 

Oft at her altar breathe his ardant vow, 

And oft suspend, along her coral walls 

"Fhe proudest trophies that adorn her halls; 
Even now, the heralds of the monarch bear 

The son of Jesse from his fleecy care, 

And to the hall the ruddy minstrel bring, 
Where sits a being, that was once a king ; 

Still on his brow, the crown of Israel gleams, 
And cringing courtiers still adore its beams, 
Though the bright circle throws no light divine, 
But cays of hell, that melt it while they shine.” 


The following address to the Deity 
is the most poetic part of the volume— 


“©! Thou Dread Spirit! being’s end and source ! 
O! check thy chariot in its‘fervid course— 
Bend from thy throne of darkness and of fire, 
And with one smile immortalize our lyre ! 
* » * * * al 

Still hast thou stooped to‘hear a shepherd play, 
To prompt his measures, and approve his lay— 
Hast Thou grown old, Thou who for ever livest ' 
Hast Thou forgotten, Thou who memory givest! 
How on the day thine ark, with loud acclaim 
From Zion’s Hill to Mount Moriah came, 
Beneath the wings of cheruhim to rest, 
Inarich veil of Tyrian purple.drest ; 
When harps and cymbals joined in echoing clang, 
When paaltcries tinkled, and when trumpets rang, 
And white-rob’d Levites round thine altar sang! 
Thou didst descend, and roiling through the crowd, 
Inshrine thine ark and_altar in thy shroud, 
And fill the temple with thy mantling cloud, 
And now, Almighty Father, well we know, 
When humbke stra ins from grateful bosoms flow, 
Those humble strains grow richer as they ni 

And shed a balmier freshness on the skies.” 
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It is however, evident, that these ex- 
tracts exhibit very few signs of genius ; 
this is such poetry, as any man of a 
quick. and cultivated mind, would write 
without difficulty. Mr. Pierpont en- 
deavours, in his preface, to defend the 
use of double rhymes, which occur very 
frequently in this poem. To a certain 
degree, they undoubtedly lighten the 
monotony of the heroic verse, but Mr. 
P. has made an unsparing use of them, 
which gives too great an air of levity to 
a poem like the present, especially when 
he is treading upon religious ground,— 
Witness the following : 


6 There in dark bowers embosomed, Jesus flings 

His hand celestial o’er prophetick strings ; 

Displays his purple robe, his bosom gory, 

His crown of thorns, his cross, his future glory :— 

And while the group, each hallowed accent gleaning, 

On pilgrim’s staff, in pensive posture leaning ;— 

Their reverend beards, that sweep their bosoms, wet 

With the chill dews of shady Olivet,— 

Wonder and weep, they pour the song of sorrow, 

With their lov’d Lord, whose death shall shroud the 
morrow.” 


Tt is perhaps scarcely fair to bring 
forward The Bridal of Vaumond as a 
criterion of American - talents, as the 
‘writer tells us ‘that he is yet a youth, 
and, amongst the rhymers of the day, 
‘a child,’ in a legal as well as a poetical 
sense of the term.’ We believe, how- 
ever, that this ‘child’ has obtained a 
certain celebrity on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the Bridal of Vau- 
mond has been mentioned, by a writer 
in a popular Northern publication, as 
one of the finest of the transatlantic 
compositions, We cannot join in this 
eulogy.—The poem possesses, and in 
no inconsiderable degree, all the faults 
which characterise all the writings of the 
Americans, It is crude, careless, and 
pretending, with great attempts at effect, 
and with very little taste. In the pref- 
ace, the author insinuates, that fame is 
his object in publishing, and he seems 
slyly to hint, that it was Mr. Pierpont’s 
also, though he veiled it under the cloak 
of charity. 

“The author publishes from none of 
the avowed motives of his countrymen, 
neither at the solicitation of friends, 
for the good of the poor, nor for his 
own good. He is not ashamed of ac- 
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knowledging, that the impelling princi- 
ple is the same with that which insti- 
gates all authors, whose reasons are 
worth scrutinizing.” 

The author is a disciple of Walter 
Scott, with introductory epistle, &c. in 
due form, and witb a sufficient, and 
more than sufficient change of stanza. 
Spencerian and heroic, and octo-sylla- 
bic verse, with many other kinds, for 
which names have never yet been inven- 
ted, consisting of lines of various length, 
from three syllables to ten,are all mixed 
up together, to the no small discomfit- 
ure of regular ears ; the plot of the ro- 
mance js shortly as follows.— 

Vaumond, the son of a peasant, de- 
formed in body, and of a greater con- 
tortion of mind, sells the reversion of 
his soul to the powers of darkness for 
earthly beauty, honour and dominion, 
or as the author expresses it :— 


“ He hath given the whole 

To the mountain powers, 
Body and Soul, 

He is our’s :” 


—But the evil gifts are to be recalled, 
when he acknowledges the power of the 
cross, and he is forthwith to be con- 
demned. The fair Isabel is beloved 
by a true knight Lodowick, but Vau- 
mond is his rival, Ata tournament, 
the satanic knight conquers Lodowick, 
who had no such powers, and receives 
from the hand of beauty the reward of 
valour, at which circumstance Lodo- 
wick appears to have been chagrined, ag 
we are told, that . 


wounded pride and recent smart, 
Were burrowing in his inmost heart.” 


This displeasure is not removed, 
when at a banquet where Isabel was 
present, 

“ He saw the baron clasp her hand, 

He heard her tones divinely bland, 
Breath'd into his rival’s ear ; 

That glance so arch—its living light 

Had fir'd the frozen anchorite”— 

Of course the earthly knight challen- 
ges the supernatural one. 

“ Then mect me if thou durst”—He cried, 
And left the hall with hurrying stride.” 

Lodowick ought to have known 

with what kind of an enemy he was 
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dealing, before he provoked him, for he 
is seized in his own castle by some of 
his rival’s ministers, blind-folded, and 
carried away, from the mode of con- 
veyance, we should suppose to Ireland. 

“ Now the jolt of a car he fvels, 

He caught the rumbling ofthe wheels.” 

It“appears, however, that he was 
transported to Mount Etna, and con- 
fined in a chamber, in the midst of the 
volcanic mountain, from which he is at 
last, fortunately spit up by an eruption; 
not however, before he had beheld his 
rival conversing with some of his suspi- 


cious looking friends.—The Knight. 


proceeds, and on his way, hears an old 
peasant singing “a descant wild,” 
which turns out to be the lamentation 
of Vaumond’s father, over his son’s un- 
dutiful conduct, in forsaking him for 
the mountain powers. We certainly 
must confess it a very impartial account 
which he gives of hia offspring— 


“ The child grew up of dwarfish size, 
Huge feet, crook’d legs, and goggle eyes, 
With bow-bent back, and monstrous head.” 


Lodowick having heard his tale, invites 
the peasant to accompany him promis- 
ing him innumerable Ave Marias, at 
Messina. 

In the meantime, the plans of Vau- 
mond are rapidly coming to maturity. 
Rugero, the father of Isabel, on his 
death-bed, “‘ bids them tie the knot of 
fate,” and dies; and the baron desires 
that the ceremony may be immediately 
celebrated in a neat chapel of his own, 
without any pomp, or attendants; Is- 
abel, who does not hesitate, on account 
of her father’s illness, dutifully obeys— 
Vaumond, leads his bride down a flight 
of steps, to which there seemed no ter- 
mination, but at length they reached a 
chamber, which appears to have been 
his Satanic Majesty’s Chapel of ease.— 
The cross is seen reversed, and envi- 
roned with flames, the book is made of 
dead men’s skin, and the priest careful- 
ly hides his face, Jest his real character 
should be discovered. At the moment 
the ceremony is to take place, the shock 
of an earthquake is felt, the whole scene 
disappears, and Isabel finds herself in 
the green-wood shade, supported by 
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Lodowick and the old peasant, who tell 
her, that when the earth opened before 
them, they were led by curiosity, to walk 
into the chink, where they discovered 
her lifeless form; and they then con- 
ducted her toa neighbouring convent. 
Lodowick, for a second time, challen- 
ges Vaumond, and the heroes meet in 
the lists. They are both required to 
kiss the cross, and abjure all magic aid ; 
but this Vaumond stoutly: refuses, and 
at last proceeds so far, as to dash the 
sacred symbol on the ground, and 
trample upon it. At this outrage eve- 
ry sword starts from its scabbard, and 
Yaumond would have perished, had he 
not blown his horn, at which, an army 
of subterraneous warriors start up, and 
a furious conflict ensues; Vaumond 
and Lodowick meet, but the sword of 
the latter makes not the slightest im- 
pression on his enemy; at length he 
seizes the large cross, and is about to 
dash it upon the Baron’s forehead, who 
bends his head to avoid it—The “ jug- 
gling fiends” pretend, that this is a re- 
cognition of faith, and restore him to his 
original deformity, and immediately af- 
ter claim him for their prize, by which 
event every thing is set right. 

So much for the plot; now fora 
specimen of the poetry, which is ex- 
tremely unequal, in some parts rising 
ubove mediocrity, in others sinking far 
below it. 


There are several songs interspersed 
in the poem,and some verses from these 
will give the best idea of our author's 
style. 


A FEMALE HEART. 


* Fast thou e’er marked on Ocean's breast, 
When the wild wave hath sunk to rest, 

The golden sunbeams play— 
-~-As upon hearts as soft, as mild ; 
But ah ! toooft as yielding, wild 

Dances fond flattery’s ray.— 
Their frolic measures couldst thou tcl), 
Or heed their mystic union well ? 

* # *® # * 


Or hast thou seen, where Autumn's blast 
Around the forest leaves hath cast, 

—Such wrecks can passion make ! 
Destro: ing all that once was there, 
Lovely, of good report, and fair, 

The boughs when whirlwinds shake— 
And, from their traces couldst thou tell 
The brecze that bore, or when they fel! ? 


‘ 
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Or canst thon. on the bound!ess deep, 

The pilot lost instruct, where sleep y 
The treacherous rock and shoal— 

—As darkiing oft on passion’s waste. 

The bark unhecdingly is cast, 
A shipwreck of the soul.— 

Know'st thoa wherv’er gaunt danger’s bead, 

-Lurksbencath Oezan's giant bed ? 


Gaze on yon vault of mystery, 
Sean, if thou may'st, the gulaxy, 


—e 
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And number every world ; 
Iu course fulfilled, proclaim these, burst 
Its bonds, what star shall perish first 
Unspher‘d, in ruin hurl'd ! 
Then, stranger, thou hast wondrous art, 
And thou canst read a female heart.” 


After turning over the leaves three or 


four times, a better extract cannot be 


furnished. 


From Ackerman's Repository. 


LONDON FASHIONS, 


WALKING DRESS. 

CAMBRIC muslin high dress : 
+B the body is laced behind: the 
back is plain, and moderately wide : 
the front is ornamented with lace lo- 
zenges ; there are two rows let in on 
each side, which forms the front in the 
stomacher style: the waist is very 
long. Long sleeves, made rather tight, 
and finished at the hand with lace: the 
epaulette, which is very full, is formed 
into lozenge puffs by narrow tucked 
bands of cambric muslin. There is no 
collar, but a full fall of lace goes round 
the dress at the throat. A single 
flounce of very rich work ornaments 
the bottom of the skirt. The pelisse 
worn with this dress is composed of the 
beautiful new silk called zephyreene ; 
the colour is a peculiar shade of laven- 
der: it is made tight to the shape, 
long in the waist, ornamented with ro- 
settes on the hips, and has a high col- 
Jar rounded in front: the sleeve is 
moderately wide ; it is finished’ at the 
hand by three narrow rouleaus of gros 
de Naples, each at a little distance 
from the other. The half-sleeve is 
composed of alternate folds of gros de 
Naples and zephyreene, which are cros- 
sed in front of the arm. ‘The skirt is 
of an easy fulness, and is trimmed at 
bottom only with a fulness of lav- 
ender-coloured gauze, intermixed with 
satin to correspond. Head-dress, a 
bonnet composed of white gros 
de Naples : the crown is low ; 
the brim large, but extremely becom- 
ing, formed something in the capuchin 
style, but to stand out a good deal 
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from the face ;_ the edge of the brim 
is finished with blond, and a bouquet, 
composed of a full-blown rose, sur- 
rounded with buds and leaves, is pla- 
ced in front: strings, to correspond 
with the pelisse, tie it under the chip. 
Lavender-coloured kid boots, and Li- 
meric gloves. 


EVENING BRESS. 


A low dress, composed of Urlings’ 
lace, figured in a leaf pattern: it is 
worn over a white satin slip ; the waist 
is rather long ; the back plain, aod the 
front formed exactly to the shape of the 
bosom. ‘The dress is cut much lower 
in front of the bust than behind. A 
wreath of leaves, composed of lace, 
and edged with pink gros de Naples, 
goes round the bust. ‘The sleeve is a 
mixture of pink gros de Naples and 
rich lace: the former in full bias folds, 
the latter quilled between the folds ; 
these folds are so disposed, as to form 
a finish to the bottom of the sleeve, 
which is also ornamented by two 
small bunches of leaves, one attached 
to each of the folds. The skirt is fan- 
cifully trimmed with pink gros de Na- 


ples, laid on plain in separate pieces ; . 


the top of each is something in the lo- 
zeoge style: a rich and uncommonly 
good imitation of Valenciennes lace is 
quilled round this trimming, and a deep 
flounce of lace to correspond finishes it 
at the bottom : the effect is novel and 
strikingly elegant. The front bair is 
dressed in loose curls, which fall low 
at the sides of the face ; it is less parted 
onthe forehead than we have lately 
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seen it: the hind hair is negligently 
fastened up by a pearl comb; a few 
ringlets descend from the crown of the 
head to the throat, but are not suffered 
to fall into the neck. Head-dress, ar- 
tificial flowers tastefully intermixed 
with the hair. Pearl necklace and ear- 
rings. White kid gloves, and white 
silk shoes. 
SUMMER FASHIONS. 

We have endeavoured to procure 
the most correct information respecting 
the summer fashions, and have seen va- 
rious novelties which were to appear 
as soon as the mourning was at an end: 
we shall lay the result of our researches 
before our fair readers; at the same 
time we must observe, that, ‘owing to 
the fondness which many leaders of 
the modes display for the French fash- 
ions, we may expect that, in the course 
of May, many changes will take place. 

For promenade dress, we have as 
yet seen nothing prepared but pelisses 
and spencers : they are of silk, which 
is in general of the most substantial 
texture, and are lined with white sars- 
net. There is as little variety in trim- 
mings ; they are principally composed 
of an intermixture of satin and gauze, 
or else satin and the same silk as the 
pelisse. 

Spencers are made in general with a 
small jacket, which comes no further 
than the bust, and is rounded off at the 
sides: they are made to sit very full 
behind, and being short, have a jaunty 
air. ‘The collars are high, and in gen- 
eral plain ; but the epaulettes are very 
full: they are also made of a mixture 
of silk and satin. 

Leghorn and silk bonnets seem like- 
ly to be equally in estimation for the 
promenade : we have seen several of 
the latter made to correspond with the 
pelisse or spencer with which they 
were to be worn, and a few also in 
white; but those latter seem likely to 
be principally confined to carriage cos- 
tume. th promenade and carriage 
boonets are ornamented with artificial 
flowers : we have seen some very pro- 
fuscly trimmed at the edge of the brim 
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in the French style; or rather we 
should say they are trimmed, under the 
edge of the brim, with gauze or. blond 
intermixed with white satin coques, or 
small wreaths, of flowers. There 
does not appear any likelihood at pre- 
sent that bonnets will decrease in size. 

Among the novelties in preparation 
for carriage dress, one of the most ele- 
gantis a pelisse composed of French 
white gros de Naples : there is noth- 
ing remarkable in the form of the pe- 
lisse ; but the epaulettes and trimming 
are very novel and tasteful : the latter is 
composed of a mixture of pink satin 
and white transparent gauze; the lat- 
ter is laid on full in a scroll pattern, 
and intersected with very parrow rou- 
leaus of satin: the trimming is finished 
at each side with a narrow edging 
of pink satin. The epaulette is extreme- 
ly full; it forms a large puff in front of 
the arm ; this puff is filled with an in- 
termixture of folds of gauze and satin 
placed bias. We should observe, 
that the trimming goes all round, and 
the collar and cuffs correspond 
with it. 

Cambric and jaconet muslin are the 
only materials which we have seen pre- 
pared for morning dress. Gowns are 
made plain in the back, long in the 
waist, and in general to fasten behind ; 
they are mostly laced, but we have seen 
a few, buttoned. Sleeves are rather 
tight, but the epaulettes are in general 
very full) As yet we have not seen 
any morning dresses trimmed very high, 
nor is there eny great variety in the 
triroming of those few already made 
up ; worked flounces laid on plain or 
in waves, and headed witha fulness of 
muslio, or else rich work let-in in waves, 
with flounces between, are the only 
trimmings that we have as yet scen in 
fashionable houses. 

Very few dinner dresses have as yet 
been made in muslin, but we have scen 
a good many in silk, and of a texture 
which we consider infinitely too sub- 
stantial for the season ; in fact, our le- 
vantines, gros de Naples, reps, and 
queen’s silk, are almost as stout as the 
brocades, tissues, and damasks of our 
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grandmammas. Some additions have 
been made to our stock of silks: one 
of these is the material called zephy- 
reene, and another is the  soie de 
Londres, an extremely beautiful silk; 
it resembles levantine in substance, and 
satin in glossiness of texture. Those 
dinner gowns that we have seen, are 
cut low; and both morning and din- 
ner dress is now made in a style much 
more advantageous to the shape, than 
it was a few months ago : the backs of 
gOwdOs are narrower, and much more 
sloped than they were ; and the sleeve 
is set inso as togive a breadth to the 
chest, without falling too much off the 
shoulder. White and coloured gauze, 
satin, and blond,are the materials at pre- 
sent used for trimmings. We have just 
seen oneof the most novel in form that 
has been introduced for some time: 
the dress is a pale lilac levantine ; the 
trimming is of white transparent gauze ; 
itis laid on ia a wave which is slight 
puckered, and each edge of the wave 
is finished with a very narrow lilac 
gauze ruche ; between each wave is 
placed a bunch of leaves composed of 
white gauze, and edged with lilac lev- 
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antine ; this trimming is very broad,and 
it has really an uncommonly stnkiog | 
and elegant effect. 

White silk, satin, and lace, seem 
likely to be most in favour in full dress; 
a mixture of coloured silk in trim- 
mings is a novelty which appears like- 
ly to become fashionable. Among the 
trimmings which we have noticed, one 
of the most novel and pretty 1s a chain 
composed of coloured ribbon, laid oa 
in a zig-zag pattern, and intermixed 
with white blond lace; a deep flounce 
of blond terminates this trimming. 

Full-dress gowns are all cut low, but 
by no means indelicately so round the 
bust. The sleeves are very short and 
full. Where the dress is of silk, the 
sleeve is very frequently composed 
wholly of lace. 

There is very little novelty in millin- 
ery ; artificial flowers seem likely to be 
more worn for the head than any thing 
else. I is noteasy yet to decide what 
colours will be most fashionable ; but 
among the dresses that we have seen 
azure, levantine, pink, and lilac, were 
most prevalent. : 
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| 7. Vacca a fortnight subsequent to 

this new birth, and in the full ca- 
reer of fanatical enthusiasm, Wesley, 
together with Ingham and six others, 
left England for the Moravian Estab- 
lishment at Herrnhut in Germany, of 
the origin and progress of which sect 
the author takes a rapid view. Count 
Zinzendorf and the Herrnhutters were 
at that era in a state of the grossest 
abomination, which was afterwards re- 
formed, for their meaning was as un- 
questionably good as their means were 
evil. Wesley returned to Léndon af- 
ter a short absence, and Whitfield also 
came back from America. At this time 
began the practice of fitting condemned 
criminals for execution, which has since 


been carried to so deplorable a length 
that murderers go out of the world in 
the persuasion of martyrs, and the vilest 
wretches (through a momentary delu- 


‘sion miscalled faith) die the death of 


saints in glory. But this was at the 
height of the Wesleyan excitement and 
enthusiasm, and before Methodism had 
assumed, witb a consistent form, a so- 
ber character. On the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1739, Whitfield appeared in his 
“ first field pulpit” at Rose Green near 
Bristol, and preached for the colliers of 
Kingswood. The chance!lor of the 
diocese interfered, and a rupture en- 
sued, which finally led to the separation 
of the new sect from the Church of 


England. The dreadful paroxysms 
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which in the earlier stages of Method- 
ism, manifested that the disciples had 
been born again in grace, are now only 
to be found in America ; and the love- 
feasts have, we trust, no likeness in these 
wiser times. On the 12th of May, 
1739, the foundation-stone of the first 
Methodist preaching-house was laid, in 
a piece of ground obtained for that pur- 
pose, near St. James’s Church-yard, 
Bristol. Whitfield was now preaching 
in London, and “a layman, whose 
name was Shaw, insisted that a priest- 
hood was an unnecessary and unscrip- 
tural institution, and that he himself 
had as good a right to preach, baptize, 
and administer the sacraments, as any 
other man. Such a teacher found rea- 
dy believers; the propriety of lay- 
preaching was contended for at the so- 
ciety in Fetter- Lane, and Charles Wes- 
ley strenuously opposed what he called 
these pestilent errors. Tn spite of his 
Opposition, a certain Mr. Bowers set the 
first example. Two or three more ar- 
dent innovators declared that they would 
no longer be members of the church of 
England.” Howel Harris, the first 
great promoter of Methodism in Wales, 
started at this period ; and Whitfield’s 
first celebrated preachings in Moor- 
fields, and Kennington Common, took 
place. A picture of the effect of these 
sermons may he copied from Wesley’s 
statement of what happened to him at 
Wapping. ‘“* While,’ he says, ‘I was 
earnestly inviting all men to enter into 
the Hohest by this new and living way, 
many of those who heard began to call 
upon God with strong cries and tears ; 
some sunk down, and there remained 
no strength in them ; others exceeding- 
ly trembled and quaked; some were 
torn with a kind of convulsive motion 
in every part of their bodies, and that 


so violently, that often four or five per- 


sons could not hold one of them. I have 
seen many hysterical and epileptic fits, 
but none of them were like these in ma- 
ny respects. I immediately prayed 
that God would not suffer those who 
were weak to be offended; but one 
woman was greatly, being sure they 
might help it if they would, no one 
should persuade her to the contrary ; 
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and she was got three or four yards, 
when she also dropt down in as violent 
an agony as the rest. Twenty-six of 
those who had been thus affected (most 
of whom, during the prayers which 
were made for them, were in a moment 
filled with peace and joy,) promised to 
call upon me the vext day ; but only 
eighteen came, by talking closely with 
whom, I found reason to believe that 
some of them had gone home to their 
houses justified ; the rest seemed to be 
patiently waiting for it.’ A difference 
of opinion concerning these outward 
signs, as they were called, was one of 
the subjects which had distracted the 
London Methodists, and_ rendered - 
Wesley’s presence among them neces- 
sary.” Over these mew prophets, the 
Methodists prevailed, though not with- 
out a considerable struggle ; and itine- 
rant preaching began to grow common. 
Samuel Wesley, the elder brother, thus 
writes to his mother at this date—“ ‘ It 
was with exceeding concern and grief I 
heard you had countenanced a spread- 
ing delusion, so far as to be one of 
Jack’s congregation. Is it not enough 
that I am bereft of both my brothers, 
but must my mother follow too? I 
earnestly beseech the Almighty to pre- 
serve you from joining a schism at the 
close of your life, as you were unfortu- 
nately engaged in one at the beginoing: 
ofit. They boast of you already as a 
disciple. Charles has told John Ben- 
tham that I do not differ much, if we 
understand one another. Jam afraid I 
must be forced to advertise, such is their 
apprehension, or their charity. But 
they desigo separation. Things will 
take their natural course, without an es- 
pecial interposition of Providence. They 
are already forbid all the pulpits in 
London, and to preach in that diocese 
is actual schism. Jn all likelihood it will 
come to the same all over England, it 
the Bishops have courage enough. They 
leave off the liturgy in the fields : tho’ 
Mr. Whitfield expresses his value for 
it, he never once read it to his tatterde- 
malions on acommon, ‘Their socictics 
are sufficient to dissolve all other socie- 
ties but their own: will any man of 
common seuse or spirit suflir any do- 
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mestic to be in a bond engaged to re- 
late every thing without reserve to five 
or ten people, that concerns the person’s 
conscience, how much soever it may 
concern the family ? Ought any mar- 
ried persons to be there, unless husband 
and wife be there together? This is 
literally putting asunder whom God 
hath joined together. As I told Jack, 
I am not afraid the church should ex- 
communicate bim, discipline is at too 
low anebb; but that he should excom- 
municate the church. It is pretty near 
it. Holiness and good works are not 
so much as conditions of our acceptance 
with God. Love-feasts are introduced, 
and extemporary prayers and exposi- 
tions of Scripture, which last are 
enough to bring in all confusion : nor is 
it likely they will want any miracles to 
support them. He only can stop them 
from being a formed sect, in a very little 
time, who ruleth the madness of the 
people. Ecclesiastical censures have 
lost their terrors, thank fanaticism on the 
one hand and atheisin on the other. To 
talk of persecution therefore from theace 
is mere insult. Poor Brown, who gave 
name and rise to the first separatists, 
though he repented every vein of his 
heart, could never undo the mischief be 
had done.” 

‘Samuel Wesley* died within three 
weeks after the date of this letter ; and 
John says in his journal, ‘ we could not 
but rejoice at bearing from one who 
had attended my brother in all his 
weakness, that several days before he 
went hence, God had given him a calm 
and full assurance of his interest in 
Christ. Ob! may every one who op- 
poses it be thust convinced that this 
doctrine is of God!’ Wesley cannot 
be suspected of intentional deceit : yet 
who is there upon reading this passage 
would suppose that Samuel had died 
and James Bennet, (vol. iii. p. 9.) Samuel Wesley is 
called * a worldly pricst, who hated all pretence to 
more religion than our neighbours, as an infallible 
mark of a dissenter !:’? The amiable spirit which 
is displayed in this sentence, its liberality, its chari- 
ty, and its regard to truth, require no comment. 

+ This passage may probably have been the 
cause of the breach between John Wesley and his 


brother's family, and to that breach the preservation 
of Samuel's letter is owing. 
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after an illness of four hours ?—well 
might be protest against the appreben- 
sion or the charity of those who were so 
eager to hold him-up to the world as 
their convert. The state of mind which 
this good man enjoyed bad nothing in 
common with the extravagant doctrine 
of assurance which his brothers were 
preaching with such vehemence during 
the ebuilition of their enthusiasm ; it 
was the sure and certain hope of a sin- 
cere and humble Christian who trusted 
in the merits of bis Saviour aod the 
mercy ofhisGod. He died as he had 
lived, in that esseutial faith which has 
been common to all Christians in all 
ages ;—tbat faith wherein he bad been 
trained up, which had been rooted in 
him by sound education, and confirm- 
ed by diligent study, and by his own 
ripe judgment. And to that faith Wes- 
ley himself imperceptibly returned as 
time and experience taught him to cor- 
rect his aberrations. In his old age he 
said to Mr. Melville Horne these mem- 
orable words: ‘ When fifty years ago 
my brother Charles and I, in the sim- 
plicity of our hearts, told the good peo- 
ple of England, that unless they Anew 
their sins were forgiven, they were un- 
der the wrath and curse of God, I.mar- 
vel, Melville, they did not stone us! 
The Methodists, I hope, know better 
now : we preach assurance as we al- 
ways did, as a common privilege of the 
childrea of God ; but we do not en- 
force it uoder the pain of damnation, de- 
nounced on all who enjoy it not.’ ” 

Not long after this, Wesley separated 
from the Moravians, with strong feel- 
ings on both sides ; but these time con- 
siderably healed. The Wesleyans, 
however, maintained the doctrine of 
Christian perfection in the pew man ; 
the Moravians, that a leaven of corrup- 
tion remained io the old tilldeath. But 
a more memorable event was the separ- 
ation between Wesley and Whitfield. 

“Wesley wished to obtain Whit- 
field’s acquiescence in his favourite 
doctrine of perfection, the ‘ free, full, 
and present salvation from all the guilt, 
all the power, and all the in-being of 
sin, a doctrine as untenable as it was 
acceptable to weak minds and inflated 
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imaginations. He koew also that 
Whitfield held the Calvinistic tenets 
of election and irreversible decrees ; te- 
nets which, if true, would make God 
unjust, and the whole Gospel a mere 
mockery. Upon both these subjects 
he wrote to his old friend and disciple, 
who at this time, though he could yield 
to him upon neither, wished earnestly 
to avoid all dispute. ‘ My honoured 
friend and brother,’ said he in his re- 
ply, ‘ for once hearken to a child, who 
is willing to wash your feet. I beseech 
you, by the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, if you would have my 
love confirmed towards you, write no 
more to me about misrepresentations 
wherein we differ. To the best of my 
knowledge, at present no sin has do- 
minion over me, yet I feel the strug- 
glings of indwelling sin day by day. 
The doctrine of election, and the final 
perseverance of those who are in Christ, 
I am ten thousand times more convinc- 
ed of, if possible, than when I saw you 
last. You think otherwise. Why 
then should we dispute when there is 
no probability of convincing 7” The 
Calvinistic Methodists in England, 
however, forced on the separation which 
their leader Whitfield thus deprecated 
in his letters from America, (1740.) 
“* One of the leading members in Lon- 
don, by name Acourt, had disturbed 
the society by introducing bis disputed 
tenets, till Charles Wesley gave orders 
that he should no longer be admitted. 
John was present when next he pre- 
sented himself and demanded whether 
they refused admitting a person only 
because he differed from them in opt- 
nion. Wesley answered no, but ask- 
ed what opinion he meant. He replied, 
* that of election. I bold that a certain 
number are elected from eternity, and 
these must and shall be saved, and the 
rest of maokind must and shail be 
damned.’ And he affirmed that many 
- ofthe society held the same; upon 
which Wesley observed that he never 
asked whether they did or not; ‘ only 
let them not trouble others by disputing 
about it.” Acourt replied, ‘ Nay, but 
I will dispute about it”—* Why, then,’ 
said Wesley, ‘ would you come among 
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us, who you know are of another 
mind ?’?—* Because you are all wrong, 
and I am resolved to set you all right.’ 
—‘ I fear,’ said Wesley, ‘ your coming 
with this view would neither profit you 
nor us.” ‘Then,’ rejoined Acourt, ‘ U 
will go and tell all the world that you 
and your brother are false prophets. 
And I tell you in one fortnight you will 
all be in confusion.’ ” 

Wesley now turned to the organiza- 
tion of those who adhered to his opinions. 
The system of classing, still in practice, 
was adopted ; itinerancy was taken up, 
and lay preachers soon laboured in 
common with those who were original- 
lyin orders, Nelson, a stone mason in 
Yorkshire, greatly distinguished himself 
among the first in this line. The Qua- 
kers had long before given up this cus- 
tom, so that it was quite a novelty: 
but ‘“* Cotton Mather has preserved a 
choice specimen of invective against 
Dr. Owen, by one of the primitive Qua- 
kers, whose name was Fisher. It was, 
indeed, a species of rhetorick in which 
they indulged freely, and exceeded all 
other sectarians, Fisher addressed him 
thus : ‘ Thou fiery fighter and green- 
headed trumpeter ; thou hedgehog and 
grinning dog ; thou bastard, that tum- 
bled out of the month of the Babylonish 
bawd ; thou mole; thou tioker; thou 
lizard ; thou bell of no metal, but the 
tone of a kettle; thou wheelbarrow ; 
thou whirlpool ; thou whirligig; O 
thou firebrand ; thou adder and scor- 
pion; thou louse; thou cow-dung ; 
thou moon-calf; thou ragged tatterde- 
mation ; thou Judas: thou livest to 
philosophy and logic, which are of the 
Devil.’ ” 

Methodism must now be considered 
as having taken root in the land. Meet- 
ing Houses were erected in various 
parts, settled upon Wesley as the head 
and sole director of the society. Funds 
were raised, and a plan of finance estab- 
lished. Preachers and assistants provi- 
ded. To this stage Methodism had 
arrived in 1742, when its founder lost 
his mother. Two of Wesley’s sisters 
were miserably married, a third to a 
clergyman named Whitelamb, and the 
fourth died of a broken heart, Wesley 
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preached seven evenings in succession 
from the tombstone of his father at Ep- 
worth, and the historian says ‘“ Some 
remarkable circumstances attended 
Wesley’s preaching in these parts. Some 
of his opponents in the excess of their 
zeal against enthusiasm, took up a4 
whole waggon load of Methodists, and 
carried them before a justice. When 
they were asked what these persons had 
done, there was an awkward silence ; 
at last one of the accusers said,‘ Why, 
they pretended to be better than other 
people ; and, besides, they prayed from 
morning till night.” ‘The magistrate 
asked if they had done nothing else.— 
‘Yes, Sir,’ said an old man, ‘ an’t 
please your worship, they have convart- 
ed my wife. ‘Till she went among them 
she had such a tongue ! and now she is 
as quiet as a lamb !’—‘ Carry them 
back, carry them back,’ said the magis- 
trate, ‘and let them convert all the scolds 
in the town.’” ‘ Methodism, as we 
have just stated had assumed form and 
consistence. Meeting-houses had been 
built, societies formed and disciplined, 
funds raised, rules enacted, lay preach- 
ers admitted, and a regular system of 
itinerancy begun. Its furious symp- 
toms had subsided, the affection had 
_ reached acalmer stage of its course, and 
there were no longer any of those out- 
rageous exhibitions which excited scan- 
dal and compassion, as well as aston- 
ishment. But Wesley continued, with 
his constitutional fervour, to preach the 
doctrines of instantaneous regeneration, 
assurance, and sinless perfection.” The 
populace however began to persecute 
the new sect ; and, though frequently 
protected by the local magistracy, and 
by the laws, some instances occurred in 
which the former forgot their duties, 
and the latter were outraged. Wesley 
himgelf, had more than once very nar- 
row escapes with life and limb; and 
his followers were often treated with 
great brutality. As the rebellion of 
1745 approached, they suffered in pro- 
portion to the belief that they were dis- 
affected and dangerous. In Cornwall, 
especially, the founder was maltreated ; 
and Nelson, Maxfield, and others, were 
pressed, imprisoned, and ill-used. Field 
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preaching thus became a service of great 
danger; and itis worth while to record, 
that itinerancy was very different from 
what it would be in the present day, 
for then there were no turnpikes in Eng- 
land, and no stage-coach which went 
farther than York. In many parts of 
the northern counties, neither coach nor 
chaise had ever been seen, and Wesley 
usually travelled on horseback, accom- 
panied by one of his preachers, and 
reading as he rode. Some idea of the 
hardships endured may be gathered 
from the following extract. 

«‘ At the commencement of his er- 
rantry, he (Wesley) had sometimes to 
bear with an indifference and insensi- 
bility in his friends, which was more 
likely than any opposition to have abat- 
ed his ardour. He and John Nelson 
rode from common to common, ino 
Cornwall, preaching to a people who 
heard willingly, but seldom or never 
proffered them the slightest act of hos- 
pitality. Returning one day in autumo 
from one of these hungry excursions, 
Wesley stopt his horse at some bram- 
bles, to pick the fruit. ‘ Brother Nel- 
son, said he, ‘ we ought to be thankful 
that there are plenty of blackberries, for 
this is the best country I ever saw for 
getting a stomach, but the worst that I 
ever saw for getting food. Do the peo- 
ple think that we can live by preaching?’ 
They were detained some time at St. 
Ives, because of the illness of one of 
their companions ; and their lodging 
was little better than their fare. ‘ All 
that time,’ says John, ‘ Mr. Wesley 
and I lay on the floor; he had my 
greatcoat for his pillow, aod I had Bur- 
kett’s Notes on the New Testament for 
mine. . After being here near three 
weeks, one morning, about three o'clock, 
Mr. Wesley turned over, and finding 
me awake, clapped me on the side, 
saying, * Brother Nelson, let us be of 
good cheer, I have one whole side yet; 
for the skin is off but on one side.’ ” 

Tt is worth adding, that Wesley was 
finely alive to the effects of natural sit- 
uation in the spots which he selected 
for his preaching ; insomuch that some 
of his landscapes are drawn with all the 
enthusiasm of a feeling and skilful artist, 
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It may be supposed that the Method- 
ist labours were most effectual among 
the middle and lower orders, Wesley, 
“writing to some Earl, who took a 
lively interest in the revival of religion, 
which, through the impulse given, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by Methodism, was 
taking place, he says, ‘ ‘l‘o speak rough 
truth, Ido not desire any intercourse 
with any persons of quality in Eng- 
land. I mean, for my owo sake. They 
do me no good, and, J fear, I can do 
none tothem.’ ‘To another correspon- 
dent he says, ‘ I have found some of the 
uneducated poor who have exquisite 
taste and sentiment ; and many, very 
many of the rich, who have scarcely any 
at all.’—‘In most genteel religious peo- 
ple there is 60 strange a mixture, that I 
have seldom much confidence in them. 
But I love the poor ; in many of them 
I find pure genuine grace, unmixed 
with paint, folly and affectation,’ And 
again, ‘‘ How unspeakable is the 
advantage in point of common sense, 
which middling people have over the 
rich! ‘There is so much paint and af- 
fectation, so many unmeaning words 
and senseless customs among people of 
rank, as fully justify the remark made 
1700 years ago, Sensus communis in 
ala fortuna rarus.”—‘’Tis well,’ he 
says, ‘a few of the rich and noble are 
called. Ob! that God would increase 
their number. But I should rejoice, 
were it the will of God, if it were done 
by the ministry of others. If I might 
choose, I should still, as I have done 
hitherto, preach the gospel to the poor.’ 
Preaching in Monk-towno church, (one 
of the three belonging to Pembroke,) 
a large old ruinous building, he says, 
‘I suppose it has scarce had such a con- 
gregation in it daring this century. 
Many of them were gay genteel peo- 
ple ; so I spake on the first elements of 
the gospel: but I was still out of their 
depth. Ob, how hard it is to be shal- 
low enough for a polite audience !’ Yet 
Wesley's correspondence with the few 
persons over whom he obtained any in- 
fluence in higher life, tho’ written with 
honest and conscientious freedom, 1s al- 
together untainted with any of that al- 
loy which too frequently appeared when 
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he was addressing those of a ‘lower 
rank, * * | 

“But though Wesley preferred the 
middling and lower classes of society to 
the rich, the class which he liked Jeast 
were the farmers. ‘In the little jour- 
nies which I have lately taken,’ he says, 
‘[ have thonght much of the huge en- 
comiums which have been for many 
ages bestowed on a country life. How 
have all the learned world cried out, 

O fortunati nimium, bona si sua norint, 

Agricolx ! : 
But, after all, what a flat contradiction 
is this to universal experience! See 
the little house, under the wood, by the 
riverside! There is rural life in per- 
fection. How happy, then, is the far- 
mer that lives there !—Let us take a 
detail of his happiness. He rises with, 
or before the sun, calls his servants, 
looks to his swine and cows, then to 
his stable and barns. He sees to the 
plowing and sowing his ground in win- 
ter or in spring. In summer and au- 
tumn he hurries and sweats among his 
mowers and reapers. And where is 
his happiness in the mean time? Which 
of these employments do we envy ? Or 
do we envy the delicate repast which 
succeeds, which the poet so languishes 
for ? : 

O quando faba, Pythagore cornatu, simulque 
Uncta satis pingui ponentur oluscula lardo ! 

Oh the happiness of eating beans well 
greased uith fat bacon ; nay, and cab- 
bage too! Was Horace’io his senses 
when he talked thus? or the servile 
herd of his imitators? Our eyes and 
ears may convince us that there is not 
a less happy body of men in all Eng- 
land than the country farmers. In general 
their life is supremely dull; and it is usu- 
ally unhappy too ; for, of all people in 
the kingdom, they are the most discon- 
tented, seldom satisfied either with God 
orman.’ Wesley was likely to judge 
thus unfavourably of the agricultural 
part of the people, because they were 
the least susceptible of Methodism.” 
At this era of Methodism, “ even where 
it was well established, and, on the 
whole, flourishing, there were great 
fluctuations, and Wesley soon found 
how little he could depend upon the 
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perseverance of his converts, Eurly ia 
his career he took the trouble of enquir- 
ing into the motives of seventy-six per- 
sons, who, in the course of three 
moutlis, had withdrawn from one of bis 
societies in the north.—The result was 
curious. Fourteen of them said they 
left it because otherwise their ministers 
would not give them the sacrament :— 
these, be it observed, were chiefly Dis- 
senters. Nine, because their husbands 
or wives were not willing they should 
stay init. Twelve, because their pa- 
rents were not willing. Five, because 
their master and mistress would not let 
themcome. Seven, because their ac- 
quaintance persuaded them to leave it. 
Five, because people said such bad 
things of the Society. Nine, because 
they would not be laughed at. Three, 
because they would not lose the poors’ 
allowance. ‘Three more, because they 
could not spare time tocome. ‘Two, 
because it was too far off. One, be- 
cause she was afraid of falling into fits : 
—her reason might have taught Wesley 
a useful lesson. One, because people 
were so rude in the street. ‘I'wo, be- 
cause Thomas Naisbit was in the Socie- 
ty. One, because he would not turao 


his back on his baptism. One, be- 
cause the Methodists were mere 
‘Church-of-England-men. And one, 


because it was time enough to serve 
God yet. The character of the con- 
verts, and the wholesome discipline to 
which they were subject, is still farther 
exhibited, by an account of those who, 
in the same time,lhad been expelled from 
the same Society :—they were, two for 
cursing and swearing, two for habitual 
sabbath-breaking, seventeen for drunk- 
enness, two for retailing spirituous 
liquors, three for quarrelling and brawl- 
ing, one for beating his wife, three for 
habitual wilful lying, four for railing 
and evil speaking, one for idleness and 
laziness, and nine-and-twenty for light- 
ness and carelessness.—It would be well 
for the community if some part of this 
discipline were in general use.” 

The aid of lay-preachers was very 
unpalatable to Wesley at first; but it 
was forced upon him by circumstances, 
and in the individual cases zeal was the 
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only qualification which he required. 
‘‘ If the aspirant possessed no other re- 
quisite for his work, and failed to pro- 
duce an effect upon his hearers, his ar- 
dour was soon cooled, and he withdrew 
quietly from the field ; but such cases 
were not very frequent. The gift of 
voluble utterance is the commonest of 
all gifts ; and when the audience are in 
sympathy with the speaker, they are 
easily affected ;* the understanding 
makes no demand, provided the passions 
find their food. But, on the other 
hand, when enthusiasm was united with 
strength of talents and of character, 
Wesley was a skilful preceptor, who 
knew how to discipline the untutored 
mind, and to imbue it thoroughly with 
bis system.” ‘ No founder of a mo- 
nastic order ever more entirely possess- 
ed the respect, as well as the love and 
admiration of his disciples ; nor better 


‘understood their individual characters, 


and how to deal with each according to 
the measure of his capacity. Where 
strength of mind and steadiness were 
united with warmth of heart, he made 
the preacher his counsellor as well as 
bis friend: wheo only simple zeal was 
to be found, he used it for his inastru- 
ment as long as it lasted. An itinerant 
who was troubled with doubts respect- 
ing his call, wrote to him io a fit of low 
spirits, requesting that he would send a 
preacher to supersede him in his circuit, 
because he believed he was out of his 
place. Wesley replied in one short 
sentence, ‘ Dear brother, you are in- 
deed out of your place ; for you are 
reasoning, when you ought to be pray- 
ing.’ And this wasall. Thus tem- 
pering his authority, sometimes with 
playfulness, and always with kindness, 
he obtained from his early followers an 
unhesitating, a cheerful, and a devoted 
obedience. One of them, whom he 

© Sewel relates, with all simplicity and sincerity, in 
his History of the Quakers, that his mother, a Dutch 
woman, preachcd in her native language to a congre 
gation of English Friends, and that though they did 
not understand a single word, they were nevertheless 
edified by the discoursc.—A man returned from ate 
tending one of Whittield’s sermons, and said it was 
good for him to be there: the place, indeed, was so 
crowded, that he had not been able to get near 
enough to hear him ; “ but then,” “ I saw his bless¢d 
wig 9 ' 
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had summoned from Bristol to meet 
him at Holyhead, and accompany him 
to Ireland, set out on foot, with only 
three shillings in his pocket. It is a 
proof how confidently such a man 
might calculate upon the kindliness of 
human nature, that, during six nights 
out of seven, this innocent adventurer 
was hospitably entertained by utter 
strangers, and when he arrived he had 
one peony left. John Jane (such was 
his name) did not long survive this ex- 
pedition: he brought on a fever by 
walking in exceeding hot weather ; and 
Wesley, recording his death in his jour- 
nal, concludes in this remarkable man- 
ner :—‘ All his clothes, linén and wool- 
len, stockings, hat, and wig, are not 
thought sufficient to answer his funeral 
expences, which amount to Il. 17s, 3d. 
All the money he had was 1s. 4d.— 
Enough for avy unmarried preacher of 
the gospel to leave to his executors !” 
Mr. poutney gives us here brief epi- 
tomes of the ‘ Experiences’ of some of 
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the early coadjutors in Methodist prose- 
lytism, such as John Oliver, John Paw- 
son, Alexander Mather, Thomas Oli- 
vers, Jchn Haime, Sampson Staniforth, 
George Story, &c. whose lives present 
considerable variety, and amusing bio- 
graphical incident. ‘The wives of itin- 
erant preachers came to be allowed 4s. 
per week, curing the absence of their 
husbands, and 1. per quarter for each 
child. When the husband was at 
home, 1s. 6d. aday was allowed for his 
board, at the rate of 6d. for dinner, and 
4d. for breakfast, tea, and supper. When 
invited out, the allowance was deducted. 
In 1748, Kingwood School near Bris- 
tol, was also, through the bounty of 
Lady Maxwell, established for the edu- 
cation of fifty boys, and some very small 
provision was made for the preachers 
themselves. The annual conferences 
began in 1744, when J. Wesley, C. 
Wesley, four other clergymen, and four 
lay co-operators, met for the first time 
on the affairs of the society. 
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GEORGE III. 


FANHE munificence of the King was 
noble as it was discriminating.— 
During his illness in 1789, a committee 
was appointed to examine the state of 
the privy purse. When out of an ia- 
come ef £60,000 per annum, it was 
found that his Majesty never gave a- 
hae less than £714,000 a year in cha- 
rity ! 
The first mornitig the king was at 
rcester, which was in August,1788, 
he went down the street incog. He was 
soon recognized, and when he came up- 
on the bridge, he turned round to the 
people and said—‘ This, I suppose, is 
Worcester New Bridge ?’—‘ Yes,please 
your majesty, said a cobler.—‘ ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘my boys, let’s have a huzza 
His majesty set the example, and a fine 
shout there was. Afterwards they con- 
tinued huzzaing him all the way to the 
alace, 
The second morning the king was 


out at half after five. He went to the 
lodgings of Col. Gwynn and Col. Dig- 
by. ‘The maid-servant was cleaning 
the door. The girl threw down her 
mop, and ren away to the bell. The 
King stopped her, and desired her to 
show him where the fellows slept. ‘The 
girl obeyed, and his majesty went him- 
self and called them up. The Colonels 
leaped out of their beds as if surprised 
in camp by an enemy, but the king was 
off, and they were obliged to run over 
the town to find him. 

The virtue of humanity was one 
which his majesty was always particu- 
larly careful to instil into the minds ot 
his children. On one occasion at break- 
fast, while the king was reading a news- 
paper, one of tbe younger branches of 
the family, looking up in the queen’s 
face, said, ‘ Mamma, I can't think what 
a prison is!’ Upon its being explained, 
and understanding that the prisoners 


pos 
were often half starved for want, the 
child replied, ‘That is cruel, for the 
prison is bad enough without starving ; 
but I will give all my allowance to buy 
bread for the poor prisoners!’ Due 
praise was given for this benevolent in- 
tention, which was directed to be put 
in force, together with an addition from 
their majesties. 

In the severe winter of 1784-5, his 
majesty, regardless of the weather, was 
taking a solitary walk on foot, when he 
was met by two boys, the eldest not 
eight years of age, who although igno- 
rant that it was the king, fell upon their 
Knees before him, and wringing their 
little hands, prayed for reliet.—“< The 
smallest relief,” they cried, ‘* for we are 
hungry, very hungry, and have nothing 
to eat.”—-More they would have said, 
but a torrent of tears checked their ut- 
terance. The father of his people rais- 
ed the weeping supplicants, and encour- 
aged them to proceed with their story. 
They did so, and related that their mo- 
ther had been dead three days, and still 
lay unburied ; that their father, whom 
they were also afraid of losing, was 
stretched by her side on a bed of straw, 
in a sick and hopeless condition; and 
that they had neither money, food, nor 
firing at home. This artless tale was 
more than sufficient to excite sympathy 
in the royal bosom : his majesty there- 
fore ordered the boys to proceed home- 
ward, and followed them until they 
reaclred a wretched hovel. There he 
found the mother dead, apparently 
through the want of common necessa- 
ries, the father ready to perish also, but 
still encircling with his feeble arm the 


deceased partner of his woes, as if un-: 


willing to survive her. The sensibility 
of the monarch betrayed itself in the 
tears which started from his eyes; and 
leaving all the cash which he had with 
him, he hastened back to Windsor, re- 
lated to the queen what he had witness- 
ed, and sent an immediate supply of 
provisions, clothes, coals, and every 
thing necessary for the comfort of the 


helpless family. Revived by the boun- 


ty of his sovereign, the man soon re- 
covered ; and the king, to finish his 
good work, educated and provided for 
the children. 
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His majesty asked lord Denbigh, af-' 
ter the civil list debate in the house of 
lords, who were the principal speakers? 
He was told that lord Talbot shone 
more than any one else, especially in 
stating the great expense which his ma- 
jesty was at from having such a number 
of children. ‘This made the king laugh 
heartily. The next levee lord ‘Talbot 
was present at, the king went immedi- 
ately uptohim, ‘So, Talbot, I find I 
have offended you most egregiously, 
and that you have abused me by bell, 
book and candle.’ The old lord, struck 
half dumb, faltered out, ‘“ Sir—your 
majesty—sir, I hope—surely,” &c. Up- 
on which tho king, laughing still more, 


“said, ‘ Why, my lord, you are very an- 


gry I find at my presuming to have so 
many children.’ ‘Lord, sir!” ejacula- 
ted his lordship. ‘It is very true, my 
lord, [ assure you: you complained 
heavily the other day in the house of 
lords at the number of tables necessary 
upon account of such an unconscionable 
number of children.” ‘“ Indeed, your 
majesty has—I protest, sir, I—” ‘Nay, 
my lord, don’t deny it; and you said 
farther, that if I was a booby of a lord 
I might have so and so, but being a 
king, I ought to know better.” The 
pocr lord was then perfectly agitated to 
conceive who should have made such 
reports ; and this made the good na- 
tured monarch laugh tep times more, 
who enjoyed lord Talbot's confusion 
for some time before he undeceived him. 

When the late king visited Ports- 
mouth in 1789, in order to be present 
at the grand review, he was much plea- 
sed with the following bon mot of Jord 
Lothian. A boy mounted aloft with 
such agility as to surprise every spec™- ° 
tor, The king said to his lordship, 
‘ Lothian, I have heard much of your: 
agility ; Jet us see you run up after that 
boy.’ “Sir, it is my duty to follow 
your majesty,” | 

When his majesty was about to re- 
turn thanks to the Almighty in public, 
after his happy recovery in the year 
1789, he was advised to keep himself 
very warm when he visited St. Paul’s 
cathedral for that purpose. ‘I hope,’ 
replied he, ‘I shall never feel cold at 
church.’ 
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The King, in one of his morning 
walks, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales, (now his present majesty) met 
a farmer’s servant travelling to Windsor 
with a load of commodities for market. 
Unhappily, however, the cart was stuck 
fast in the mud, nor could the poor fel- 
low extricate it, though labouring with 
all bis might. Both the king and the 
prince were dressed in a style of great 
simplicity ; and as if with one impulse 
of humanity, they immediately rushed 
forward to the assistance of the embar- 
rassed rustic. Having through dint 
of main strength enabled him to set his 
cart fairly on the road, the poor fellow, 
glowiog with gratitude, asked them very 
cordially if they would accept of a cup 
of ale from him at the next house ; add- 
Ing, that as the road was dirty, they were 
heartily welcome to take a geat on the 
cart. Both these offers were of course 
declined, and they parted ; the king hav- 
ing previously slipped a guinea, and the 
prince two guineas, into the bands of 
the rustic. The man was thunder- 
struck ; nor could he help relating the 
particulars of his adventure the moment 
he reached Windsor. He was assured 
it must have been to the king and prince 
that be was so much indebted ; and the 
only circumstance that seemed to puz- 
zle the man himself, and make him 
doubt the fact, was, that the prince should 
have given him two guineas, while the 
king gave bim but one. Every thing, 
as here related, soon reached the ears of 
the moparch ; and happening the week 


_’ following to meet the same man again 


on his way to market, he stopped him, 
and smiling, said, ‘ Well, my friend, 


I find you were rather dissatisfied with — 


’ thef§ttle present I made you when we 
last met ; the son you thought more 
munificent than the father. He was so, 
I confess ; but remember, my goad fel- 
low, that [ am obliged to be just before 
I can be generous ; my son has at pre- 
sent nobody to care tor but himself ; 
and I (with an infinite deal more anx- 
lety In my mind than you can possibly 
‘ experieace) am bound to promote the 
happiness of millions, who look to me 
for that protection, which your children 
2K ATHENEUM VOL. 7. 
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at home expect, and have a right to de- 
mand, from you.’ 

Previous to General Clinton’s return 
to America, in April 1777, be demand- 
ed a formal audience of the king, and 
particularly requested that his letter on 
the affair at Charlestown should be pub- 
lished in the Gazette, unmutilated.— 
His majesty answered, ‘Clinton, you 
would injure yourself in appealing from 
the crown to the people. I am perfectly 
satisfied with your conduct. Why are 
you so solicitous what the multitude 
think of you 2 If you are right, twenty 
to one but they condemn you.’ “But 
my honour, Sire, appears—’’ ‘ Leave 
your honour to me; it will be in as 
good hands as if with the people.’ 
“Your majesty shall be obeyed. If 
you, Sire, are satisfied, I shall always 
be happy.” 

To the publishers of the Atheneum. 


Gentlemen, 

I observed in your Number 76. p. 244, that you 
had selected an interesting biegraphical sketeh of the 
life of the late king of England. ‘The conversation 
which passed between the King, and Mr. Adams 
our Ambassador, is there misstated, and as the real 
sentiments which each delivered at that time, are 
highly honourable to beth—please to insert the follow - 
ing: 


“The King then asked me, whether 


‘I came last from France, and upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he put on 


an air of familiarity, and smiling or ra- 
ther laughing said, “there is an opinion 
among some people that you are not 
the most attached of all your country- 
men, to the manners of France.” [ 
was surprised at this, because I thought 
jt an iodiscretion, and a descent from 
his dignity. I was alittle embarrassed, 
but determined not to deny the truth 
on one hand, nor leave him to infer 


‘from it any attachment to England, on' 


the other. I threw off as much gravity 
as I could, and assumed an air of gaiety 
and a tone of decision, as far as was 
decent, and said, ‘ That opinion, Sir, 
is not misstated : I must avow to your 
majesty, [have no attachment but to 
my own country.” ‘The king replied 
as quick as liglitning, “ An honest man 
will never have any other.” 


tal 
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PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION 


A* public attention is likely to be for 
4% a long time directed to Spain as 
the theatre of events, from which the 
statesman and the philosopher of every 
country may draw important lessons, 
we shall endeavour somewhat minutely 
to illustrate the condition of the people 
previous to the recent change ; and thus 
furnish the best means of accounting 
for it on the most satisfactory data. It 
is only by investigating the causes which 
plunge nations into anarchy, or raise 
them to prosperous tranquillity, that 
we can profit by the impressive admo- 
nitions of history. | 

Our account of M. Llorente’s first 
volume, showing how severely human 
pature has suffered from the endless per- 
secutions of the Inquisition, will, per- 
haps, be followed up, in a future Num- 
ber, with a few remarks on the conclu- 
ding portion of that writer’s interesting 
work, and bas suggested the utility of 
_our collecting some facts more immedi- 


ately connected with the actual state of 
To pursuing our en- 


religion in Spaip. 
quiries on this subject, we have been 
favoured with the sight of an unpublish- 
ed tract, containing the result of a jour- 
ney through the Peninsula last year; 


which presents a faithful, lively, and 


able picture of the present Spanish 
hierarchy. To the exact truth of many 
of Mr. Bowring’s (the author) state- 
ments, and the justice of his remarks in 
general, an intercourse of some time 
with the southern provinces of Spain 
enables us to bear ample testimony. 

‘‘ There are,” says he, “ in Spain, 
according to Antillon’s* calculations, 
two hundred thousand ecclesiastics. 
They possess immense revenues, and 
an incalculable influence over the mass 
of the people ; though it is certain that 


influence is diminishing, notwithstand-— 


ing the countenance and co-operation of 
a government deeply interested in pre- 
serviog their authority. It would be 


* A distinguished litcrary character and patriot, 
not Jong since murdered by a hired assassin. 


AND LITERATURE IN SPAIN. 


great injustice to the regular clergy of 
Spain to class them with the immense 
hordes of monks and friars scattered 
over the face of the Peninsula; some 
possessing rich and well-stored con- 
vents, large estates, and accumulating 
wealth ; and others (the mendicant or- 
ders) who prey more directly on the la- 
bours of the poor, and compel the 10- 
dustrious to administer to their holy, 
uninterrupted laziness. The former, 
though doubtless by far too numerous, 
are for the most part intelligent and 
humane ; dispensing benevolence and 
consolation in their respective parishes ; 
friendly in many instances to liberty, 
and devoted to literature. The latter 
with few, but striking, exceptions, are 


“unmanageable masses of ignorance and 


indolence. They live, as one of the 
Spanish poets happily observes— 
Desde el coro al refectorio, 


in a state of sensual enjoyment between 
the organ-loft and the refectory, to 
which, as the same writer (Montalvan) 
says, all other enjoyment is but purga- 
tory in their estimation ; the link which 
should connect them with the common 


weal for ever broken ; the ties of fami- 


ly and friend dissolved ; their authority 
founded on the barbarism and degrada- 


tion of the people, they are interested 


in stemming the torrent of improvement 
in knowledge, which must inevitably 
sweep away these ‘cumberers of the 
soil.” No society in which the sound 
principles of policy are at all undergtood, 
would consent to maintain a nurfi@rous 
body of idle, unproductive members in 
opulence and luxury, at the expense of 
the active and laborious, merely because 
they had chosen todecorate themselves 
with a peculiar insignia—to let their 
beards grow, or shave their heads ; and 
though the progress of civilization in 
Spain has been greatly retarded, or ra- 
ther it has been compelled to retrogade 
under the present despotism, yet, that 
great advances have been made since the 
beginning of the French invasion is too 
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obvious to be denied. Much was ap- 
prehended from the recalled Jesuits : 
they came—not the learned, the illus- 
trious fathers of former days, but a 
handful of ignorant, helpless old men, 
incapable of good ; and, I trust, inca- 
pable of evil. 

“‘ The above event has, in fact, pro- 
duced, and will continue to produce, a 
very favourable influence on the eccle- 
siasticaf government of Spain. Leav- 
Ing out of consjderation the immense 
number of priests and friars who _per- 
ished during the invasion of their coun- 
try, the destruction of convents, the 
alienation of church property, aad the 
most unfrequent abandonment of the 
religious vow, unnoticed amidst the ca- 
lamities of active war, more silent, but 
more extensive changes have been going 
on. The Cortes, when they decreed 
that no noviciates should be allowed to 
enroll themselves, gave a death-blow to 
the monastic influence, and since the 
re-establishment of the ancient despo- 
tism, the chasm left by this want of sup- 
ply has not been filled up, vor is it likely 
to be; for the greater part of the con- 
vents, except those very richly endowed, 
complain that few candidates propose 
themselves except from the poorer class- 
es of society, who are not able either to 
Maintain the credit or add to the influ- 
ence of the order. Examples are now 
extremely rare of men of family and 
fortune presenting themselves to be re- 
ceived within the cloisters, and offering 
all their wealth and power as the price 
of admission. Another circumstance, 
the consequence of the late war, has 
tended greatly to lessen the influence of 
the regular clergy among the peasantry 
and poor tradesmen. Driven from their 
cells by the bayonets of enemies, or 
obliged to desert them that their con- 
vents might become hospitals for their 
sick and wounded friends, they were 
compelled to mingle with the mass of 
the people. ‘I’o know them better was 
to esteem them less, and the mist of 
veneration with which popular preju- 
dice had so long surrounded them was 
dispersed, when they became divested 
of every outward distinction, and exhib- 
ited the same follies and frailties as their 
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fellow-men. He who, in the imposing 
procession, or at the illumined altar, ap- 
peared a saint or a prophet, was little 
when mingliog in the common relations 
of life ; he stood unveiled before his 
undazzled observers. For the first 
time it was discovered that the monks 
were not absolutely necessary for the 
preservation even of religion. Masses 
were celebrated as before ; the host par 
raded the streets with its accustomed 
pomp and solemnity: the interesting 
ceremonials which accompany the en- 
trance and exit of a human being in this 
valley of vicissitude, were all conducted 
with their wonted regularity. Stall less 
were they wanted to implore the bless- 
ing of heaven on the labours of the bus- 
bandman, whose fruits grew and were 
gathered in with unvarying abundance. 
Without them the country was freed 
from the degrading yoke of usurpation, 
while success and martial glory crowned 
the arms of their military companions 
(the British), who cared little for ‘all 
the trumpery’ of ‘ friars, white, black, 
or grey’ ; and if the contagion of their . 
contempt did not reach their Catholit 
friends, they lessened, at least, the re- 
spect with which the inmates of the 
convent had been so long regarded. 
“But in anticipating a period in 
which the Spaniard shall be. released’ 
from monkish influence, it must not be 
forgotten how interwoven is that influ- 
ence with his most delightful recollec- 
tions and associations. His festivities, 
his romerias, his rural pastimes are all 
connected with, and dependent on, the 
annual retura of some saint’s day, in 
honour of which he gives himself up to 
the most unrestrained enjoyment. A 
mass is with him the introductory scene 
to every species of gaiety, and a proces- 
sion of monks and friars forms a part of 
every picture on which his memory most 
delights to dwell ; anda similar, though 
perhaps, a stronger impression is created 
on his mind by the enthusiastic ‘love 
of song,’ so universal in Spain. He lives 
and breathes in a land, of poetry and 
fiction: he listens with ever-glowing rap- 
ture to the romanceros who celebrate the 
feasts of his heroes, and surround his 
monks and hermits with all the glories 
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of saints and angels : he hears of their 
mighty works; their sufferings, their 
martyrdom ; and the tale, decorated 
with the charms of verse, is dearer to 
him than the best of holy writ. The 
peculiar favourites of the spotless Vir- 
gin, their words fall on his ear like the 
voice of an oracle, their deeds have the 
solemn sanction of marvellous miracles, 
Too them he owes that his country is the 
special charge of the queen of angels,the 
mother of God, and in every convent he 
sees the records of the wondrous inter- 
positions of Heaven, which has so often 
availed itself of the agency of sainted 
inmates, while every altar is adorned with 
the grateful offerings of devout wor- 
_ shippers miraculously cestored to health, 
or preserved from danger. He feels him- 
self the most privileged among the faith- 
ful. On him ‘ our lady of protection’ 
(del amparo), smiles ; to him the Vir- 
gin of Carmen bows her gracious head. 
In his eye ten thousand rays of blory 
encircle the brow of his patron saint, the 
fancied tones of whose voice, support, 
ensure, and encourage him : he believes 
that his scapulary, blessed by a Carme- 
lite friar, secures him from every evil : 
his house is adorned with the pope’s 
bull of indulgences—a vessel of holy 
water is suspended over his bed, and 
what more can he want, what danger 
can approach him? His mind is one 
mass of undistinguishing, confiding, 
comforting faith. That faith is his reli- 
gion, his Christianity! How difficult 
will it be to separate the evil from the 
good, if indeed they can be separated ! 
What a fortress must be overthrown 
before truth and reason can advance a 
single step; what delightful visions must 
be forgotten, what animating recollec- 
tions, what transporting hopes! Have 
wea right to rouse him from these 
blessed delusions ? This is indeed the 
ignorance that is bliss. Is it not folly 
to wish him wise ?” | 

Having thus described the effects of 
their peculiar religious belief on the peo- 
ple of Spain, the author proceeds to 
discuss another and not less important 
part of the subject—the species of de- 
votion which they are called upon to 
pay the Divinity. 
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“ But, alas!” says Mr. B., “ this is 
only one side of the picture, for how- 
ever soothing, however charming the 
contemplation of contented ignorance 
may be to the imagination, in the eye of 
reason the moral influence of such a 
system is baneful in the extreme. Ill 
error is evil; and the error which substi- 
tutes the external form of worship for 
its internal influence on the beartis a 
colossal evil. Here we have a religion, 
if such it may be called, that is purely 
ceremonial. Its duties are discharged 
in the daily walk of life, not by the cul-. 
tivation of pure and pious and benevo- 
lent affections, but by attending masses, 
by reciting Paternosters and Ave-Ma- 
rias, by pecuniary offerings for souls in 
purgatory, and by a thousand childish 
observances, which affect remotely, if 
they affect at all, the conduct and the 
character. The Spaniard attends his 

arish church to hear a service in an un- 
ee tongue ; he bends his knees and 
beats his bosom at certain sounds famil- 
iar to his ear, but not to his sense: he 
confesses and communicates with unde- 
viating regularity ; and sometimes, per- 
haps, he listens to a sermon in the elo- 
quent style and beautiful language of 
his country, not indeed instructing him 
in the mora) claims of his religion, but 
celebrating the virtues and recounting 
the miracles of some saint or martyr to 
whom the day is dedicated. He reads 
his religious duties, not in a Bible, but 
an almanack ; and bis almanack is but 
a sort of Christian mythology. His saints 
are more numerous than the deities of 
the Pantheon, and, to say the truth, 
there are many of them little better than 
these. 

‘“< He is told, however, that his coun- 
try exhibits the proudest triumphs of 
orthodox Christianity. S¢bism and be- 
resy have been scattered, or at least si- 
lenced : and if in Spain the eye is con- 
stantly attracted, and the heart distress- 
ed, by objects of unalleviated human 
inisery ; if the hospitals are either whol- 
ly unprotected,or abandoned to the care 
of the venal and the vile ; if the prisons 
are crowded with a promiscuous mass 
of innocence and guilt in all its shades 
and shapes of enormity—what does it 
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matter? Spain, catholic Spain, has pre- 
served her faith unadulterated and un- 
changed ; and her priests assure us that 
an error in creed is far more dangerous 
(or, to use their own mild language), far 
more damnable than a multitude of er- 
rors in conduct. A depraved heart may 
be forgiven, but opt an erring head. 
This is in fact the fatal principle, whose 
poison spreads thro’ this strongly ce- 
mented system. T'o this we may at- 
tributeits absurdities,its errors,its crimes. 
lo a word, intolerance, in its widest and 
worst extent, is the foundation on which 
the whole of the Spanish ecclesiastical 
edifice rests. It has been called the 
main pillar of the constitution, and is so 
inwrought with the habits and prejudices 
of the nation, that the Cortes, with all 
their general liberality, dared not allow 
the profession of any other religion than 
the “Catolica Apostolica Romana unica 
Verdadera.” The cry of innovation be- 
came a dreadful weapon in the hands of 
those who profess to believe that errors 
became sanctified by age. Too true it is, 
that if long usage can sanction wrong, 
persecution might find its justification in 
every page of Spanish history, from the 
time when Recaredo, the Gothic mon- 
arch, abandooed bis Arian principles. 
Long, long before the Inquisition had 
erected its frightful pretensions into a 
system, or armed itself with its bloody 
sword, its spirit was abroad and active. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Jews and Moors had been its victims, 
and its founders did no more than ob- 
tain regal or a papal license, for the 
murders which would otherwise have 
been probably committed by a barbarous 
aud frenzied mob, excited by incendiary 
monks and friars.” 

Although the author is of opinion 
that the influence of the holy office has 
diminished, his remarks on the subject 
tend strongly to corroborate ‘the state- 
ments we quoted from Llorente’s work. 

“ The Inquisition,” he observes,“ has 
no doubt been greatly humanized by 
the progress of time ; as, in order to 
maintain its influence in these more en- 
lightened and enquiring days, it has a- 
vailed itself of men of superior talent, 
these have softened the asperity,or con- 
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trolled the malignity and petty tyranny 
of its inferior agents. Its vigilance and 
its persecutions, are indeed continually 
at work, yet, I believe its flumes will 
never be lighted. Its greatest zeal is 
now directed against Freemasons, of 
whom immense numbers occupy its 
prisons and dungeons. I haveconver- 
sed with many who have been incarcer- 
ated by the Inquisition, and they agree 


An stating tbat torture is no longer ad- 


ministered. But its influence on liter- 
ature is perhaps greater than ever : for 
though Spain possesses at the present 
moment, a great number of admirable 
writers, the press was never so inactive. 
The despotism exercised over authors 
and publishers, is so intolerable, that 
few have courage voluntarily to submit 
to it. Often after authorizing the pub- 
lication of a work, they ordered it to be 
suppressed, and every copy to be burnt, 
and never think of reparation to those 
who aresocruelly injured. Their pre- 
sumption in condemning whatever they 
cannot understand, their domiciliary 
visits, their arbitrary decrees, against 
which there is no security and no ap- 
peal, make them fearful enemies and 
faithless friends. With the difficulty, 
delay, expense, and frequent impossi- 
bility of obtaining a license for the 
publication of any valuable work, may 
well be contrasted the ridiculous trash 
which daily issues from the Spanish 
press. Accounts of miracles wrought 
by the different Virgins, lives of holy 
friars and sainted nuns, romances of 
marvellous conversions, libels against 
Jews and heretics, and freemasons, his- 
tories of apparitions, and so forth, are 
generally introduced, not by a mere li- 
cense of the Inquisitor, but by long and 
laboured eulogiums !” 

Mr. Bowring very justly observes 
that the advocates of intolerance and 
persecution are most frequently found 
amongst those who are devoid of relig- 
ious principles themselves. No plea of 
modest inquiry, of conscientious doubt, 
or honest difference of opinion, is per- 
mitted to oppose their wishes. He 
adds, with equal truth, that such men 
are the. prime movers of restraints on 
toleration : that they are to be found 
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very abundantly in Spain, the author 
need hardly have told us. Mr. Bow- 
ring attributes the disinclination on the 
part of the more enlightened clergy to 
aid in any system of reigious reiorm, 
to motives of personal interest: the 
present profession of faith is a source of 
great profit, and long habit has induced 
them to regard it as beneficial to their 
flocks. “* Would they look round them,” 
says this eloquent writer, “ they might 
see the melancholy eflects which super- 
stition and intolerance produced on 
their hapless country. What is Se- 
ville—tbe once renowned Seville, with 
its hundred and twenty-five churches 
and convents? The very shrine of ig- 
norance. It was there that the Span- 
ish charter was trampled under foot a- 
midst ten thousand shouts of * Live the 
king and Toquisition,’— ‘Perish the 
constitution!’—Or Cordova,so long the 
cradle of the arts, the favourite seat of 
retiring wisdom ? Itis become the cho- 
sen abode of vice and barbarism ! 
How many a town and city once illus- 
trious, has sunk into nothingness ! what 
remains of their ancient glory? The 
ruins of palaces, of fabrics, of store- 
houses and dwellings: and undilapida- 
ted churches, and monasieries, and hos- 
pitals, outliving the misery of which 
they have been the cause! At every 
step one findsin Spain enough to excite 
the most melancholy recollections, I 
went to Alcala de Henares to visit the 
house in which Cervantes was born. 
(tf I bad undertaken a pilgrimage I 
could not have repaid the enjoyment, 
the delight I have received from the 
works of this wonderful genius.) It 
had been destroyed, that a herd of fri- 
ars might enlarge their kitchen-garden ! 
I enquired forthe MSS. of Ximenes 
Cisneros: they had been cut up for 
sky-rockets to celebrate the arrival of 
some worthless grandee !” 

We think with Mr. B, that the 
statesmen and philosophers of Spain 
havea right to look for some benefits 
from the immense influence of the cler- 
gy, and their no less gizantic power of 
doing good ; but the fuilowing picture, 
which he quotes from a popular Span- 
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ish writer of the day, explains the mys- 
tery: 

** Our universities are the faithful de- 
positaries of the prejudices of the middle 
ages ; our teachers, doctors of the tenth 
century ; beardless noviciates instruct us 
in the sublime mysteries of our faith ; 
mendicant friarsin the profound secrets 
of philosophy ; while barbarous monks 
explain the nice distinctions of metaphy- 
sics ; who goes into our streets without 
meeting cofradias (religious assemblies) 
processions, or rosaries; without hear- 
log the shrill voice of eunuchs, the bray- 
ing of sacristans, the confused sound of 
sacred music, entertaining and istruct- 
ing the devout with compositions so ex- 
alted, and imagery so romantic, that de- 
votion itself is forced into asmile ?- Io 
the corners of our squares, at tbe doors 
of our houses, the mysterious truths of 
our religion are commented on by blind 
beggars to the discordant accompani- 
meat of an untuned guitar; our walls 
are papered with records of ‘authentic 
miracles,’ compared to which, the Met- 
amorphoses of Ovid are natural and 
credible. 

““¢ And ignorance has been the par- 
ent, not of superstition alone, but of in- 
credulity and infidelity. The Bible, 
the argument and evidence of our 
Christian faith, bas been shamefully 
abandoned, or cautiously buried be- 
neath piles of decretals, formularies, pu- 
erile meditations, and fabulous histories. 
Monkish influence has given to the 
dreams and deliriums of foolish women, 
or crafty men, the authority of revealed 
truth. Our friars have pretended to re- 
pair, with their rotten and barbarous 
scaffolding, the eternal edifice of the 
gospel. ‘hey have twisted and tor- 
tured the moral law into a thousand 
monstrous forms, to suit their passion 
and their interests. They have dared 
to obscure with their artful commenta- 
ries the beautiful simplicity of the word 
of God. ‘They bave darkened the 
plainest truths of revelation, and on the 
hallowed charter of Christian liberty 
they have even erected the altar of civil 
despotism. We have indeed much re- 
Lieion, but no Christian charity ; we 
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hurry with our pecuniary offerings to 
advance some pious work, but we do 
not scruple to defraud our fellow-men. 
We confess every month, but our vices 
last us our lives, We insist (almost ex- 
clusively) on tee name of Christians, 
while our conduct is worse than that of 
infidels. In one concluding word, we 
fear the dark dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion, but not the awful—the tremendous 
tribunal of God!” *—T he author adds: 

“ This is the representation of a Spa- 
niard. Tho’ the colouring is high, it is 
a copy from ‘nature; and the shades 
might have been heightened had he wit- 
nessed the conduct of numbers of the 
monastic orders during the late convul- 
sions of Spain.” 

Those members of the church who 
had apostatized on the return of Ferdi- 
‘and, men who, after having exalted the 
constitution to the skies, and told the 
people they sbould think no sacrifice 
too great for its preservation, became the 
most irascible enemies of the patriots, 
when the profits and preferments held 
out by the restored monarch were be- 
fore their eyes, are very justly apostro- 
phised by the author, who is no less ar- 
dent in bis tribute of applause and ad- 
miration, to the exiled and persecuted 
friends of their country. ‘“* It is,” says 


fligacy and vice so often prominent 
amidst extraordinary political revolu- 
tions, to the spirit of truth and hberty 
which they always elicit : and Spain has 
had a most triumphant list of patriots. 
Their names must not be recorded.... 
How wretched that country where no 
meed of applause may follow the track 
of talent and virtue—where knowledge 
and the love of freedom are pursued and 
‘persecuted as if they were curses and 
crime! Otherwise, with what delight 
should I speak of some who, buried in 
the obscurity of the cloister, or retiring 
into solitude from the noisy crowd, sigh 


in secret and silence over the wretched: 


fate of the land of their birth, their ad- 
mirable powers of body and mind fetter- 
ed and frozen by the hand of despotism ! 
Allaround them is slavery and igno- 
* The above passages are translated from a small 
tract called © Pan y Tores,” attributed to Jovellanos. 
\ 
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he, “consolatory to turn from the pro- — 
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rance ; to them remain alone the joy of 
holding converse with the wise and the 
good of departed time, and the ecstatic 
hope that their country will one day 
burst from its death-like slumbers, and 
spring forth ‘ into liberty, and life, and 
light.’ ”»—Mr. Bowring, like many oth- 
ers, foretold what has come to pass. He 
tells those illustrious exiles, the martyrs 
of truth and freedom, to take heart, for 
a brighter and better day is about to 
dawn on Spain,without perhaps imagin- 
ing that the emancipation of his friends 
was so near at hand. : 
This well-written and entertaining 
essay concludes with some very perti- 
nents remarks on the state of Spanish 
literature, and those causes which have 
so powerfully operated against its pro- 
gress of late years. ‘“* A correct idea,” 
he observes, “ of the state of learning io 
Spain, might be formed from the gene- 
ral decline of the public colegtos and 
universities, and tbe almost universal! 
ignorance of those to whom the impor- 
tant business of education is entrusted. 
At Alcala de Henares, where there were 
formerly four or five thousand students, 
there are now less than three hundred, 
and the number is yearly declining. A 
similar decay may be observed else- 


That a change of some sort became 
absolutely necessary, might be proved 
by many other facts relative to the de- 
plorable state of Spain, as connected 
with its civil polity, commerce, &c. in 
addition to those brought forward by 
Mr. Bowring. For by one of those 
fatalities which bas led to the well- 
known adage of— Quem deas vull per- 
dere, prius dementat—being applied 
so frequently to Ferdinand, since his 
restoration by a British army, he has 
been sedulously occupied, amongst 
other things, in shackling our commer- 
cial intercourse with Spain, and laying 
duties on imported articles, particularly 
our staples, cottons, and cloths, which 
amounted to a prohibition. Such is 
the return this country has been destin- 
ed to receive from more than one Euro- 
pean crowned head, whose existence 
was due to our generous sacrifices ! 
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From the Monthly Magazine, May, 1820. 


ACCOUNT OF THE RANTERS. 


[ TAKE up my ‘pen to transmit 
some account of the new Society of 
Methodists, denominated Runters.— 
Whether they are called Ranters, from 
any similarity they bear to the sect of 
Ranters that arose in 1645, who taught 
that they were come to restore the true 
church, ministry and ordinances, which 
they asserted were lost ; or whether 
they are so denominated from their 
preaching and praying in the open air, 
and the general rant and noise of their 
assemblies, I am not able to ascertain. 
They are, in fact, methodists, and I 
do not learn that they differ at all in 
doctrine from the great sect of Wesley- 
an methodists. ‘They seem, however, 
to think that the old methodists, on ac- 
count of their great popularity and pat- 
ronage, have in some measure deviated 
from the original spirit of methodism, 
‘and drunk in too much of the spirit, 
‘and conformed too much to the cus- 
toms and practice of the world in their 
religious concerns. The Ranters seem 
not to admire the modern polish of 
Methodism, the grandeur of its edifi- 
ces, the splendour of its ordinances, 
the improved elocution and decent so- 
lemnity of its ministry, the compara- 
tive stillness of its worship, and the 
general order and decorum of its as- 
semblies. They seem to think religion 
cannot well exist without noise, and 
bustle, and ferment, and that it consists 
of much more than quietly believing in 
Christ, and doing justly, and loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God. 
Their aim seems to be to revive the 
pains, and throes, and labours, and agi- 
tations, and horrid tremblings, and tu- 
multuous joys which characterized 
methodism at her birth ! ! 

However I may disapprove of the 
extravagance of the Raaters, I would 
be last to misrepresent them, or their 
opinions. ‘They shall now therefore, 
speak for themselves. They call ‘their 
meetings Camp-Meetings ; the follow- 
ing account of which is extracted from 
their bymn book : 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH 
CAMP-MEETJNGS. 

A large religious meeting, in the 
Open air, and the first in England 
which bore the title of a Cump-Meet- 
ing, was held upon Mow,* on Sunday, 
May 31, 1807. Itcommenced about 
six o'clock in the morning, and contin- 
ued without intermission till about half 
past eight in the evening. It began with 
one preaching-staod only; but three 
more were afterwards erected. The 
preachings were intermingled with a 
diversity of pious exercises ; such 
as singing, prayer, exhortations, speak- 
ing experience, relating anecdotes, &c.. 

During a great part of the day, 
the scene was interesting ; a compa- 
ny wrestling in prayer ;—four preach- 
ers delivering the word of life ;— 
thousands listening ;—tears flowing ; 
—sinners trembling ;—saints rejoicing. 
Such was the first of the English Camp 
Meetings. 

“A day’s praying upon Mow,” be- 
gan first to be talked of in the year 
1801. The thought rose simply from 
a zeal for praying, which had sprung 
up in that neighbourhood.—From the 
year 1802 to 1807, various accounts 
of the American camp meetings were 
published. These accounts strength- 
ened the cause, and fanned the flame: 
and in the mean time, L. Dow,a aa- 
tive of America, preached in England, 
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and gave some account of these meet- 


ings. He drew some attention to the 
subject, but never had a thought of at- 
tempting a camp-meeting in England ; 
and when he left England, he had no 
thought of such a thing taking place. 
In 1807, by a peculiar direction of 
Providence, a camp meeting took place 
as above ; and two more published to 
be held the same year. These were 
strangely opposed, and as wonderfully 
supported, and camp-meetings gained 
an establishment. 
-° Mow isa large mountain running between Stat- 
fordshire and Cheshire ; and abvut five miles distant 
from the Staffordshire potteries. 
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As matter of history perhaps, the 
following doggrel lines, taken from the 
Ranter’s hymn book, may be admit- 
ted into your journal as illustrative 
of the spirit and doctrine of these re- 
ligionists. | 

CAMP-MEETING HYMN. 


When the Redeemer of mankind - 

Began to heal the lame and blind, 
The pharisees withstood : 

His condescension show’d their pride, 

Yet while they load against him cried, 
He went on doing good. 


Thus proud men camp-meetings withstand, 
Yet they are spreading thro’ the land, 

The gospel still is free ; 
Tho’ hirelings cry they must be stopp'd, 
Good men have persecution dropp'd, 

And now they all agree. 


The Lord a glorious work begun, 
And thro’ America it run ; 
Across the sea it flies ; 
This work is now to us come near, 
And many are converted here, 
We eee it with our eyes. 


The little cloud increases still, 
That first arose upon Mow Hill, 
It spreads along the plain : 
_ Tho’ men attempt to stop its course, 
It flies in spite ofall their force, 
And proves their efforts vain. 


Sinners at first an uproar made, 

And formalists were sore a fraid, 
Because it broke their rules ; 

*T would bring religion in disgrace, 

Begun by men so mean and base, 
And either knaves or fools. 


Yet still] these simple souls rejoice, 

And on the hills they raise their voice, 
Salvation to proclaim ; 

They preach, exhort, and sweetly sing, 

While hills and dales with praises ring, 
And sound the Saviour’s name, 


Some of these men are meanly drest, 

Their language unrefined at best ; 
And tho’ the proud despise, 

Their labours with success are crown'd, 

The power of God does still confound 
The wisdom of the wise. 


They preaeh and pray with all their might, 
Sinners constrain'd do ery outright, 

But, when by grace restor'd, 
Those who were weeping sore distrest, 
Soon as they find their souls are blest, 

Rise up and praise the Lord. 


Christians at camp-meetings unite, 

And free from bigotry and spite, 
Both sects and parties fall ; 

There's no respect to persons shown, 

But all as one their Saviour own, 
And Christ is all in all. 
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Some of the old Methodists appear 
to dread the spread of Ranterism, as 
likely to be injurious to their cause, on 
account of its cheapness, it requiring 
much less subscription to support plain 
Raaterism, than adorned Methodism. 
A very intelligent Methodist seriously 
expressed this idea to me, sayiog, “ He 
feared those who had little to spend, 
and those who wished to spend but 
little would prefer Ranterism on the 
score .of economy, and that Metho- 
dism would be thereby retarded in 
its aspiration after universal empire.” 

Thus far had I written, when a res- 
pectable periodical publication, (The 
Monthly Repository,) coming to hand, 
I was agreeably surprised to find it 
contained some account of the Ranters, — 
The account there given, corroborates 
in general the above statement ; but a 
few additional particulars I sball tran- 
scribe. The constitution of the Ran- 
ter’s Society, is evidently intended to 
shame the hierarchy of the Wesleyan 
Nethodists. It is declared, that ‘ all 
members of the connection shall have 
equal rights, according to the station 
The affairs of 
each circuit are managed by a quarter 
board, consisting of preachers, leaders, 
stewards, and delegates. These cir- 
cuit boards are subordinate to the an- 
nual meeting, which 1s composed of 
two lay delegates and one preacher 
from each circuit. Those who long 
for a cheap religion, will surely at 
length be satisfied. The salary of an 
unmarried travelling preacher, is fixed 
at four pounds per quarter, together 
with board and lodging. or the main- 
tenance of bimself and his family, a 
married preacher is allowed fourteen 
shillings per week, and one shilling per 
week for one child, under the age of 
eight years. He is prohibited from 
carrying on any business, or from sel- 
ling any goods or medicines. If, how- 
ever, his wife be disposed to partici- 
pate in the duties of the ministery, she 
is allowed to act as a travelling preach- 
er, and is paid two pounds per quar- 
ter for her services. Why the female 
preacher should be stinted to half the 
allowance made to the male does not 
appear. 
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The love of minute regulation, is 
exemplified in the Ranters’ minutes, by 
some whimsical questions, such as, 
‘What shall be done in case of a tra- 
velling preacher's marrying 2?” ‘ What 
shall the travelling preachers do in case 
of sickness?” “ In what dress shall the 
travelling preachers appear in public ?” 
The answer to this deserves insertion : 
‘“Tna plain one; the men to wear 
single-breasted coats, single-breasted 
waistcoats, and their hair in its natural 
form ; and not to be allowed to wear 
pantaloons, trowsers, nor white hats ; 
and that our female preachers be pat- 
terns of plaioness in all their dress.” 
It appears that the circuits are four, 
of which the head quarters are, Tuns- 
tall, Nottingham, Loughborough, and 
Hull: In the Hull circuit, there are 
eighteen preachers and ten exhorters, 
whose exertions are extended to nearly 
thirty places, some of them above forty 
miles distant from Hull. ‘The Ran- 
ters’ Society, altogether, appears rapid- 
ly on the increase; these people are 
particularly distinguished by their ad op- 
tion of merry song tunes in their psal- 
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mody, for it is a maxim with them, 
that the devil shall no longer exclusive- 
ly possess all the most lively and most 
enchanting tunes. Indeed their psal- 
mody in general is pot calculated for 
serious tunes. I really was painfully 
amused by hearing them sing the fol- 
lowing, 
Is there any body here that wants salvation ? 
Call to my Jesus and he'll draw nigh. 


O glory, giory, hal, haliclujah ; 
Glory be to God who rulcs on high. 


I am willing to endure the sneers of 
the unbeliever, when I assert it as my 
eettled opinion, that any religion that 
inculcates belief in a God, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, es- 
pecially on Christian grounds, is better 
than no religion at all; yet I must ac- 
knowledge it is painful to reflect on the 
wanderings of the human intellect, on 
the subject of religion. It is important 
to distinguish between religion and su- 
perstition. Superstition is frantic, riot- 
ous, tumultuous, censorious, uncharita- 
ble. Religion is calm, sober, peaceful, 
orderly, and charitable. J. Pratrs. 

Doncaster, April t. 1820. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


“rie AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 


“ Here are we in a bright and breathing world.” 
Wordsworth. 


WE esteem the noble productions 
which the great novelist of 
Scotland has poured forth with startling 
speed from his rich treasury, not only as 
muultiplying the sources of delight to 
thousands, but as shedding the most 
genial influences on the taste and feeling 
of the people. These, with their fresh 
spirit of health, have counteracted the 
workings of that blasting spell by which 
the genius of Lord Byron once threat- 
ened strangely to fascinate and debase 
the vast multitude of Euglish readers. 
Men, seduced by their noble poet, had 
began to pay homage to mere energy, 
to regard virtue as low and mean com- 
pared with lofty cme, and to think that 


high passion carried in itself a justifica- 
tion for its most fearful excesses. He 
inspired them witb a feeling of diseas- 
ed curiosity to know the secrets of dark 
bosoms, while he opened his own per- 
turbed spirit to their gaze. His-works, 
and those imported from Germany, 
tended to give to our imagination an 
introspective cast, to perplex it with 
metaphysical subtleties, and to render 
our poetry “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” The genius of our 
country was thus io danger of being 
perverted from its purest uses to be- 
come the minister of vain pbilosophy, 
and the anatomist of polluted na- 
tures, 

“The author of Waverley,” (as he 
delights to be stiled) bas gently wean- 
ed it from its idols, and restored to it 
its warm youthful blood and buman 
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affections. Nothing can be more op- 
posed to the gloom, the inward revolv- 
logs, and morbid speculations, which 
the world once seemed inclined to es- 
teem as the sole prerogatives of the 
bard, than his exquisite creations. His 
persons are no shadowy abstractions— 
no personifications of a dogma—no 
portraits of the author varied in cos- 
tume, but similar in features. With all 
their rich varieties of character, wheth- 
er their heroical spirit touches on the 
godlike, or their wild eccentricities bor- 
der on the farcical, they are men fash- 
toned of buman earth, and warm with 
human sympathies. He does not seek 
for the sublime in the mere intensity of 
burning passion, or for sources of en- 
joyment in those feverish gratifications 
which some would teach us to believe 
the only felicities worthy of high and 
and impassioned, souls. He writes 
everywhere with a keen and healthful 
relish for all the good things of life— 
constantly refreshes us where we least 
expected it, with a sense of that pleasure 
which is spread through the earth ‘“ to 
be caught in stray gifts by whoever 
will find,” and brightens all things with 
the spirit of gladness. There is little 
of a meditative or retrospective cast in 
his works. Whatever age he chuses 
for his story lives before us ; we become 
' contemporaries of all bis persons, and 
sharers io all their fortunes. Of all 
men who have ever written, excepting 
Shakspeare, he has perhaps the least of 
exclusiveness, the least of those feelings 
which keep men apart from their kind. 

He has his own predilections—and we 
love bim the better for them even when 
they are not ours—but they never pre- 
vent him from grasping with cordial 
spirit all that is human. His tolerance 
is the most complete, for it extends to 
adverse bigotries ;_ his love of enjoy- 
ment does not exclude the ascetic from 
bis respect, nor does his fondness for 
hereditary rights and time-honoured 
institutions prevent his admiration of 
the fiery zeal of a sectary.. His genius 
shines with an equal light on all—illu- 
minating the vast hills vof purple beath, 

the calm breast of the quiet water, and 
the rich masses of the grove—now 
gleaming with a sacred light on the 
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distant towers of some old monastery, 
now softening the green-wood sbade, 
now piercing the gloom of the rude 
cave where the old covenanter lies— 
free and universal, and bounteous as 
the sun—and pouring its radiance with 
a like impartiality “ cae a living and 
rejoicing world.” 

We shall not attempt, in this slight 
sketch, to follow our author regularly 
through all his rich and varied crea- 
tions ; but shall rather consider his 
powers in general of natural descrip- 
tion—of skill in the delineation of 
character—and of exciting high and 
poetical interest, by the gleams of his 
fancy, the tragic elevation of bis scenes, 
and the fearful touches which he de- 
lights to borrow from the world of 
spirits. 

In the vivid description of natural 
acenery our author is wholly without a 
rival, unless Sir Walter Scott will dis- 
pute ‘the pre-eminence with him; and, 
even then, we think the novelist would 
be found to surpass the bard. The 
free grace of nature has, of late, con- 
tributed little to the charm of our 
highest poetry. Lord Byron has al- 
ways, in his reference to the majestic 
scenery of the universe, dealt rather in 
grand generalities than minute pictures, 
bas used the turbulence of the elements 
as symbols of inward tempests, and 
sought the vast solitudes and deep 
tranquillity of nature, but to assuage 
the fevers of the soul. Wordsworth— 
who, amidst the contempt of the ig- 
norant and of the worldly wise, bas 
been gradually and silently moulding 
all the leading spirits of the age— 
has sought communion witb nature, for 
other purposes than to describe her ex- 
ternal forms. He bas shed on all cre- 
ation ‘a sweet and consecrating radiance, 
far other than “the light of common 
day.” In his poetry the hills and 
streams appear, not as they are seen by 
vulgar eyes, but as the poet himself, 
in the holiness of his imagination has 
arrayed them. They are peopled not 
with the shapes of old superstition, 
but with the rich shadows of the poet’s 
thought, the dreams of a glory that 
shall be. They are resonant—not with 
the voice of birds, or the soft whisper- 
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ings of the breeze, but with echoes 
from beyond the tomb. Their low- 
liest objects—a dwarf bush, an old 
stone, a daisy, or a emall celandine— 
affect us with thoughts as deep, and in- 
spire meditations as profound, as the 
loviiest scene of reposing beauty, or 
the wildest region of the mountains— 
because the heart of the. poet is all in 
all—and the visible objects of his love 
are not dear to us for their own col- 
ours or forms, but for the sentiment 
which be has tenderly linked to them, 
aod which they bring back upon our 
souls. We would not have this other- 
wise forall the romances in the world. 
But it gladdens us to see the intrinsic 
claims of nature on our hearts asserted, 
apd to feel that she is, for her own 
sake, worthy of deep love. It is not 
as the richest index of divine philoso- 
phy alone that she has a right to our af- 
fections ; and, therefore, we rejeice 
that in our author she has found a vota- 
ry to whom her works are in them- 
selves “‘an appetite, a feeling, and a 
Jove,” and who finds, in their centem- 
lation, “no need of a remoter charm, 

y thought supplied, or aoy interest 
unborrowed from the eye.” Every 
gentle swelling of the ground—every 
‘gleam of the water—every curve and 
rock of the shore—all varieties of the 
earth, from the vastest crag to the soft 
grass of the woodland walk, and all 
changes of the heaven from ‘ moro to 
noon, from noon to latest eve,”’—are 
placed before us in bis works with a 
distinetness beyond that which the 
painter's art can attain, while we seem 
to breathe the mountain air, or drink 
in the freshness of the vallies. We 
perceive the change in the landscape 
at every step of the delightful journey 
through which he guides us. Our re- 
collection never confounds any one 
scene with another, although so many 
are laid in the same region, and are 
alikein general character. The soft 
Jake among the hills, on which the 
cave of Donald Bean bordered—that 
near which the clan of the M‘Gregors 
combated, and which closed in blue 
calmness over the body of Maurice— 
and that which encircled the castle of 
Julian Avenel—are distinct from each 
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other in the imagination, as the love- 
liest scenes which we have corporally 
visited. What in softest beauty can ex- 
ceed the description of the ruins of St. 
Ruth ; in the lovelily romantic the ap- 
proach to the pass of Aberfoil; in va- 
ried lustre the winding shores of El-— 
langowan’ bay; in rude and dreary 
majesty the Highland scenes, where 
Ronald of the Mist lay hidden; and 
in terrific sublimity the rising of the 
sea on Fairport Sands, and the perils 
of Sir Arthur Wardour and his daugh- 
ter? Our author’s scenes of compara- 
tive barrenness are enchanting by the 
vividness of his details, and the fond 
delight with which he dwells on their 
redeeming features. We seem to know 
every little plot of green, every thicket 
of copse-wood,and every turn and cas- 
cade of the stream in the vale of Glen- 
dearg, and to remember each low bush 
in the barren scene of the skirmish 
between the Covenanters and Claver- 
house, as though we had been familiar 
with itinchildhood. The descriptions 
of this author are manifestly rendered 
more vivid by the intense love which 
he bears to his country—not only to 
her luxuriant and sublime scenery, but 
“her bare earth, and mountains bare, 
and grass in the green field.” He will 
scarcely leave a brook, a mountain ash, 
ora lichen on the rocks of ber shore, 
without due honour. He may fitly be 
regarded as the genius of Scotland, 
who has given her a poetical interest, a 
vast place io the imagination, which 
may almost compensate for the loss of 
that political independence, the last 
struggling love for which he so nobly 
celebrates. 

“‘ The author of Waverley” is, how- 
ever, chiefly distinguished by the num- 
ber, the spirit, and the individuality of 
his characters. We know not, indeed, 
where to begin or to end with the vast 
crowd of their genial and noble shapes 
which come thronging on our memory. 
His ludicrous characters are dear to us, 
because they are seldom merely quaint 
or strange, the dry oddities of fancy, 
but have as genuine a kindred with bu- 
manity as the most gifted and entbusi- 
astic of their fellows, The laughter 
which they excite is full of social sym- 
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pathy, and we love them and our na- 
«ure the better while we indulge it. 
Whose heart does not claim kindred 
with Baillie Nichol Jarvie, while the 
Glasgow weaver, without losing one of 
his nice peculiarities, kindles into hoo- 
est warmth with his ledger in hand, and 
in spite of broadcloth, grows almost 
romantic? In whom does a perception 
of the ludicrous for a moment injure 
the veneration which the brave, stout- 
hearted and chivalrous Baron of Brad- 
wardine inspires 2 Who shares not in 
the fond enthusiasm of Oldbuck for 
black letter, in his eager and tremulons 
joy at grasping rare books at low prices, 
and in his discoveries of Roman camps 
and monuments which we can hardly 
forgive Edie Ochiltree for disproving ? 
Compared with these genial persons, 
the portraits of mere singularity—how- 
ever inimitably fioished—are harsh and 
cold ; of these, indeed, the works of 
our author afford scarcely more than 
one signal example—Capt. Dalgetty— 
who is a mere piece of ingenious me- 
chanism, like the automaton chess play- 
er, and with all his cleverness, gives us 
little pleasure, for he excites as little 
sympathy.. Almost all the persons of 
these novels, diversified as they are, are 
really endowed with some deep and 
elevating enthusiasm, which, whether 
breaking through eccentricities of man- 
ner, perverted by error, os mingled 
with crime, ever asserts the majesty of 
our nature, its deep affections, and un- 
_ dying powers. This is true not only of 
the divine enthusiasm of Flora Mac 
Ivor—of the sweet heroism of Jeannie 
Deans—of the angelic tenderness and 
fortitude of Rebecca, but of the puri- 
tanic severities and awful zeal of Bal- 
four of Burley, and the yet more fright- 
ful energy of Macbriar, equally ready 
to sacrifice a blameless youth, and to 
bear without shrinking the keenest of 
mortal agonies. In the fierce and 
hunted child of the mist—in the dar- 
ing and reckless libertine Staunton—in 
the fearful Eispeth—io the vengeful 
wife of M'Gregor—are traits of wild 
aod irreguiar greatness, fragments of 
might and grandeur, which shew how 
noble and sacred a thing the heart of 
of man is, in spite of its strangest de- 
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basements and perversions. How does 
the inimitable portrait of Claverhouse 
at first excite our hatred for tbat care- 
lessness of human misery, that contempt 
for the life of his fellows, that cold 
hauteur and finished indifference which 
are so vividly depicted ;—and yet how 
does his mere soldierly enthusiasm re- 
deem him at last, and almost persuade 
us that the honour and fame of such a 
man were cheaply purchased by a thou- 
sand lives! We can scarcely class Reb 
Roy among these mingled characters. 
He has nothing but the name and the 
fortune of an outlaw and a robber. 
He is, in truth, one of the noblest of 
heroes—a Prince of the hether and 
the rock-—whose very thirst for ven- 
geance is tempered aod harmonized by 
his fondness for the wild and lovely 
scenes of hishome. Jndeed the influ- 
eoces of majestic scenery are to be per- 
ceived tinging the rudest minds which 
the author has made to expatiate amidst 
its solitudes. The passions even of 
Burley and of Macbriar, borrow a grace 
from the steep crags, the deep masses 
of shade, and the silent caves, among 
which they were nurtured, as the most 
rapid and perturbed stream which rush- 
es through a wild and romantic region 
bears some reflection of noble imagery 
on its impetuous surface. To 
some of his less stern but unlettered 
personages, nature seems to have been 
a kindly instructot, ourturing high 
thoughts within them, and well sup- 
plying to them all the lack of written 
wisdom. The wildsublimity of Meg 
Merrilies is derived from her long con- 
verse with the glories of creation; the 
floating clouds have lent to her some- 
thing of their grace; she has contem- 
plated the rocks till her soul is firm as 
as they, and gazed intently on the face 
of nature until she bas become half 
acquainted with its mysteries. The 
old king’s beadman has not journeyed 
for years in vain among the hills and 
woods ; their beauty has sunk into his 
soul; and his days seem bound each 
to each by “ by natural piety” which 
he has learned among them. 

That we think there is much of true 
poetical genius—much of that which 
soficns, refines, and elevates humanity 
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in the works of this author—may be 
inferred from our remarks on his power 
of embodying human character. The 
gleams of a soft and delicate fancy are 
tenderly cast over many of their scenes 
—heightening that which is already 
lovely, relieving the gloomy, and mak- 
ing even the thin blades of barren re- 
gions shine refreshingly on the eyes. We 
occasionally meet with a pure and pen- 
sive beauty, asin Pattieson’s descrip- 
tion of his sensations io his evening 
walks after the feverish drudgery of his 
school—with wild yet graceful fanta- 
gies as in the songs of Davie Gellatly— 
or with visionary and aerial shapes, like 
the spirit of the House of Avenel. 
But the poetry of this author is, for 
the most part, of a far deeper cast ;— 
flowing from his intense consciousness 
of the mysteries of our nature, and 
constantly impressing on our minds the 
high sanctities and the mortal destiny 
of our being. No one has ever made 
so impressive a use of the solemnities 
of life and death—of the awfulness 
which rests over the dying, and ren- 
ders all their words and actions sacred 
—or of the fond retrospection, and the 
intense present enjoyment, snatched 
fearfully as if to secure it from fate, 
which are the peculiar blessings of a 
short and uncertain existence. Was 
ever the robustness of life—the mant- 
ling of the strong current of joyous 
blood—the high animation of health, 
spints, and a stout heart, more vividly 
brought before the mind than in the 
description of Frank Kennedy’s de- 
meanor as he rides lustily forth, never 
to retura ?—or the fearful change from 
this hearty enjoyment of life to the 
ebillness of mortality, more deeply im- 
pressed on the imagination than in all 
the minute examinations of the scene 
of his murder, the traces of the deadly 
contest, the last marks of the struggling 
footsteps, and the description of the 
corpse at the foot of the crag? Can 
a scene of mortality be conceived 
more fearful than that where Bertram, 
in the glen of Dernclugh, witnesses the 
last agonies of one over whom Meg 
Merrilies is chaunting her wild ditties 
to soothe the passage of the spirit ? 
What a stupendous scene is that of the 
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young fisher's funeral—the wretched 
father writhing in the contortions of 
agony—the mother silent in tender 
sorrow—the motley crowd assembled 
to partake of strange festivity—and the 
old grandmother fearfully linking the 
living with the dead, now turning her 
wheel in apathy and unconsciousness, 
now drinking with frightful mirth to 
many “such merry meetings,” now, to 
the astonishment of beholders rising to 
comfort ber son, aud intimatfog with 
horrid solemnity that there was more 
reason to mourn for her than for the de- 
parted ! Equal in terrific power, is the 
view given us of the last confession and 
death of that “ awful woman”—her in- 
tense perception of her long past guilt, 
with her deadness to all else—her yet 
quenchless hate to the object of her 
youthful vengeance, animating her frame 
with unearthly fire—her dying fancies 
that she is about to follow ber mistress, 
and the broken images of old grandeur 
which flit before ber as she perishes. 
These things are conceived in the high- 
est spirit of tragedy, which makes life 
and death meet together, which exhibits 
humahity stripped of its accidents in all 
its depth and height, which impresses 
us at once with the victory of death, 
and of the eternity of those energies 
which it appears to subdue. There 
are also in these works, situations of 
human interest as intense as ever were 
invented—attended too with all thet 
high apparel of the imagination, which 
renders the images of fear and anguish 
majestical. Such is that scene in the 
lone house after the defeat of the Cove- 
nanters, where Morton finds himself in 
the midst of a band of zealots, who re- 
gard him as given by God into their 
hands as a victim—where he is placed 
before the clock to gaze on the advances | 
of the hand to the hour when he is to 
be slain, amidst the horrible devotion of 
his foes. The whole scene is, we 
think, without an equal in the concep- 
tions which dramatic power has been 
able toembody. Its startling unexpec- 
tedness, yet its perfect probability to 
the imagination—the high tone and wild 
enthusiasm of character ia the murder- 
ers—the sacrificial cast of their intended 
deed in their own raised and perverted 
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thoughts—the fearful view given to the 
bodily senses of their prisoner of his 
remaining moments by the segment of 
the circle yet to be traversed by the 
finger of the clock before him, enable 
us to participate in the workings of his 
own dizzy soul, as he stands “‘ awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay bim crept 
out of its seabbard gradually,” and, as it 
were by straw-breadths, and condemned 
to drink the bitterness of death “ drop 
by drop,” while bis destined execution- 
ers seem “ to alter their forms and fea- 
tures like the spectzes in a feverish 
dream ; their features become larger 
aod their faces more disturbed ;” until 
the beings around him appear actually 
demons, the walls seem to drop with 
blood, and “ the light tick of the clock 
thrills on his ear witb such loud, painful 
distinctness, as if each sound were the 
prick of a bodkin inflicted on the naked 
nerve of the organ.” The effectis even 
retrospectively heightened by the heroic 
deaths of the Covenanters immediately 
succeeding, which give a dignity and a 
consecration to their late terrific design. 
The trial and execution of Fergus Mac 
Ivor are also, in the most exalted sense 
of the term, tragical. ‘They are not only 
of breathless interest from the external 
circumstances, nor of moral grandeur 
from the heroism of Fergus and his fol- 
lower, but of poetic dignity from that 
power of imagination which renders for 
a time the rules of law sublime as well 
as fearful, and gives to all the formalities 
ofa trial more than a judicial majesty. It 
is seldom, iodeed, that the terrors of our 
author offend or shock us, because they 
are accompanied by that reconciling 
power which softens without breaking 
the current of our sympathies. But 
there are some few instances of unre- 
lieved horror—or of anguish which 
overmasters fantasy—as the strangling 
of Glossin by Dirk Hatteraich, the ad- 
Ministering of the torture to Macbriar, 
and the bloody bridal of Lammermuir. 
If we compare these with the terrors of 
Burley in his cave—where with his 
naked sword in one hand and his Bible 
in the other, he wrestles with his own 
remorse, believing it, in the spirit of his 
faith, a fiend of Satan—and with the 
sinking of Ravenswood in the sands,we 
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shall feel how the grandeur of religious 
thought in the first instance, and the 
stately scenery of nature and the air of 
the supernatural in the last, ennoble 
agony, and render horrors grateful to 
the soul. 

We must not pass over, without due 
acknowledgment, the power of our au- 
thor in the description of battles, as ex- 
hibited in his pictures of the engage- 
ment at Preston Pans, of the first skir- 
mish with the Covenanters, in which 
they overcome Claverhouse, and of the 
battle ia which they were, in turn, de- 
feated. The art by which he contrives 
at once to give the mortal contest to all 
its breadth and vastness—to present it 
to us in the noblest masses ; yet to make 
us spectators of each iodividual circum- 
stance of interest in the field, may excite 
the envy ofa painter. We know of | 
nothing resembling these delineations 
in history or romance, except the de- 
scriptions given by Thucydides of the 
blockade of Platezsa, of the Corcyrzan 
massacres, of the attempt to retake Epi- 
pole in the night, of the great naval 
action before Syracuse, of all the ro- 
mantic events of the Sicilian war, and 
the varied miseries of the Athenian 
army in their retreat under Nicias. Ja 
the life and spirit, and minuteness of the 
details—in the intermingling of allu- 
sions to the scenery of the contests—and 
in the general fervor breathed over the 
whole there is a remarkable resemblance 
between these passages of the Greek 
historian, and the narratives of Scottish 
contests by the author of Waverley. . 
There is too the same patriotic zealin 
both; though the feeling in the former 
is of a more awful and melancholy cast, 
and thatof the latter more light and 
cheerful. The Scottish novelist may, 
like the noblest of historians, boast that 
he has given to his country —“Kraue es 
ais: —a possession for ever ! 

Tt remains that we should say a word 
on the use nade of the supernatural io 
these romances. There 1s, in the node 
of its employment, more of gusto— 
more that approaches to an actual be- 
lief in its Wonders, than in the works of 
any other author of these incredulous 
times, ven Shakspeare himself, in 
his remute age, dues not appear to have 
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drank in so deeply the spirit of supersti- 
tion as our novelist of the nineteenth 
ceatury. He treats, indeed, all the 
fantasies of bis countrymen with that 
gentle spirit of allowance and fond re- 
aes with which he always touches on 

uman émotions. But he does not 
seem to have heartily partaken in them 
as awful realities. His witches have 
power to excite wonder, but little to 
chill men’s bloods. Ariel, the visions 
of Prospero’s enchanted isle, the 
“quaint fairies and the dapper elves” 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
glitter on the fancy, in a thousand 
shapes of dainty loveliness, but never 
affect us otherwise than as creations of 
the poet’s-brain. Even the ghost in 
Hamlet does not appal us half so fear- 
fully as many a bomely tale which bas 
nothing torecommend it but the earnest 
belief of its tremulous reciter. There 
is little magic in the web of life, not- 
withstanding all the variety of its 
shades, as Shakspeare has drawn it. 
Not so is it with our author ; his spells 
have manifest hold on himself, and, 
therefore, they are very potent with the 
spirits of bis readers. No prophetic 
intimation in his works is ever suffered 
to fail, The spirit which appears to 
Fergus—the astronomical predictions 
of Guy Mannering—the eloquent cur- 
ses, and more eloquent blessings, of 
Meg Merrilies—the dying denuncia- 
tion of Mucklewrath—the old prophe- 
cy in the Bride of Lammermuir—all 
are fulfilled to the very letter. The 
high and joyous spirits of Kennedy are 
observed by one of the bye-standers as 
intimations of his speedy fate. We are 
far from disapproving of these touches 
of the super-human, for they are made 
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to blend harmoniously with the freshest 
hues of life, and, without destroying its 
native colouring, give to it a more sol- 
emn tinge. But we cannot extend our 
indulgence to the seer in the Legend of 
Montrose, or the Lady of Avenel,in the 
Monastery ; where the spirits of anoth- 
er world do not cast their shadowings 
on this, but stalk forth in open light, 
and ‘in form as palpable” as any of 
the mortal characters. Ip works of pas- 
sion, fairies and ghosts can scarcely be 
“simple products of the common day,” 
without destroying all harmony in our 
perceptions,and bringing the whole ito 
discredit with the imagination as well as 
the feelings. Fairy tales are among the 
most exquisite things in the world, and 
so are delineations of humanity hke 
those of our author ; but they can never 
be blended without debasing the for- 
mer into chill substances, or the refin- 
tng the latter into airy nothings. 

We shall avoid the fruitless task of 
dwelling on the defects of this author, 
on the general insipidity of his lovers, 
on the want of skill in the develope- 
ment of his plots, on the clumsiness of 
his prefatory introductions, or the impo~ 
tence of many of his conclusions. 
He has done his country and his na- 
ture no ordinary service. He has 
brought romance almost into our own 
times, and made the nobleness of hu- 
manity familiar to our daily thoughts. 
He has enriched history to us by open- 
ing such varied and delicious vistas to 
our gaze, beneath the range of its lof- 
tier events and more public characters. 
May his intellectual treasury prove 
exhaustless as the purse of Fortunatus, 
and may he dip into it unsparingly for 
the delight and the benefit of his species! 


VARIETIES. 
From the English Magazines, May 1620. 


SUBLIME PHENOMENA attending the 
late ERUPTION of VESUVIUS. 
“ Naples, Dec. 7, 1819. 
ALTHOUGH Vesuvius, for the 
last thirteen months, has: never 
ceased to pour farth streams of lava, 
its activity is now rather increased. 
The eruption of the 25th of November 


was much greater than any for the last 
two years. It commenced during a 
terrible storm, amid showers of rain, 
snow, and hail, accompanied by a hur- 
ticane blowing from the south, and vie- 
lent peals of thunder. On the previous 
day, strong explosions, which excited 
dismay in the neighbourhood, were 
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heard in the crater. About four o’clock 
in the morning they were strongest, and 
a smart shock of an earthquake, which 
was felt as far as Naples, accompanied 
them. Atthe same time there rose from 
the mouth of the crater an immense pil- 
lar of fire, and a powerful stream of 
boiling lava rolled down the dark sides 


of the mountain with such velocity, that 


it traversed a space of more than a mile 
in less than an hour; and being divi- 
ded into to streams, arrived before 
noon at the foot of the mountain, 
where it threatened with destruction 
Torre del Greco and Torre del ]’An- 
nunziata. Inthe latter place are sin- 
gularly situated the manufactory’ of 
gunpowder, and the only foundery 
which the kingdom contains.— Luckily 
the streams of lava, which had previous- 
ly been cooled by their long passage 
from their source, were lost in numer- 
Ous ravines, and did not reach the vine- 
yards of the district, so that no damage 
was sustained. M. de Gimbernat, 
who followed the progress of that ex- 
traordinary course of eruptions which 
began on the 20th of October, 1818, 
observed the present one from a near 
point of view. He observed, that the 
stream of lava burst forth from a new 
chasm, which, like that of the 28th of 
July last, had been formed upwards of 
one hundred feet from the mm of the 
crater, by the falling in of a consider- 
able portion of its southern side. ‘The 
breadth of the fiery stream which 
burst through this opening, amounted 
to twenty-five feet; but in ita descent 
‘its breadth was doubled. It then divi- 
ded itself into two branches ; the lar- 
gest precipitated itself into an abyss 
with high walls, and formed a cascade 
of liquid fire, of 25 feet in height and 20 
_ feet in breadth. After this fall, the liquid 
Java was collected in the hollow under 
the old lava, like a flood under a bridge. 
It then descended from this first stage, 
to precipitate itself into another ravine, 
where it formed a second fiery cascade, 
not so high as the former, but broader. 
Here it was lost for a quarter of an 
hour in a cavity, which it then left, to 
form a third fall of more than sixty 
feet perpendicular descent, and of thir- 
ty feet in breadth. After this last cas- 
2L, aTHENEUM VOL. 7. 
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cade, the fiery torrent continued rolling 
on in a straight line for a quarter of an 
hour, over a rough surface ; and when 
it arrived at a small hill, at the foot of 
the great Vesuvian pyramid, it separated 
itself into branches,which again subdivi- 
ded themselvesinto minute rills,and were 
lost in hollows at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Such is the wonderful view which 
Vesuvius presented for the Ja&t_ eleven 
days ; for altho’ the velocity and quan- 


tity of the lava have been much dimin- 


ished since the 28th of November, it still 
continues to flow from the cleft of thecra- 
ter,and has withinthese two days advan- 
ced still lower. The activity in the inte- 
rior of the volcano, to judge by the thun- 
dering noise which is heard upon ap- 
proaching it,appears as great as ever. A 
few days before the last eruption, M. de 
Gimbernat carried a barometer to the 
highest point of Vesuvius. He found 
by means of this instrument that the 
height of the mountain since last Jan- 
uary has diminished more than sixty 
feet by the frequent falling of the crater. 
After this observation it became stilt 
further diminished, as even the pinnacle 
on which the barometer was then fixed 
has fallen into the interior of the crater 
within these two days. Itis remarka- 
ble, that, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary activity of Vesuvius, and its 
unceasing eruptions, the fountains 
which M. de Gimbernat discovered a 
year ago under the caverns of the old 
crater, continue unchanged to yield a 
pure and driokable water. On the 
other hand, a second fountain which 
he since discovered twenty paces from 
the former, yields a water powerfully 


‘impregnated with chloric acid ; the co- 


piousness of which varies from day 
to day, according to the activity of the 
volcano.” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

This celebrated Poet and Novelist 
has received from his Sovereign's hands 
the honour of Knighthood. This is as 
itshould be—if ever there was one man 
more than another who was entitled (in- 
dependently of hisown descent from an 
alliance with highborn connexions,) to 
wear the honourable badges of rank, it 
is he, whose life and writings have so 
emineatly contributed) tothe improve- 
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ment and happiness of mankind. In 
the pages of all that Scott has ever writ- 
ten, will not be found one passage that 


can be made detrimental to sound mo- 


rality er purity of principle—not one 
position which, if followed out, will not 
conduce to the improvement of our 
knowledge, or the increase of our com- 
fort—the variety of buman character, 
the living identity of his person, the pas- 
sions of the human heart, the elements 
of the human mind, their intricate com- 
binations, their shifting appearances, are 
all marked and traced with a subtlety of 
discrimination, and simplicity of execu- 
tion, so true, so delicate, yet so vigorous, 
as to outstrip all rivalry but that of the 
great dramatic bard. His life exhibits 
a scene of felicity and goodness conso- 
nant to the spirit of his writings. In his 
home and on his estate, he is truly the 
father of his family and his tenants, all 
love him, and run to court his smile, and 
receive his kindness, from the child of 
his bosom to the urchin of his lowest 
cottager. Notwithstanding the quanti- 
ty of his works, and the celerity with 
which they are poured forth upon the 
world, he is never abstracted from so- 
ciety or its enjoyments—he neglects no 
duties, no labours of the landlord, the 
farmer, or the master. He is ever pre- 
sent where his presence is required,ever 
active, doing good to all, and beloved 
by all—and bis hours pass in that inde- 
pendent serenity and kindly light-heart- 
cdcheerfulness, which can only be enjoy- 
ed by the consciousness of duties fulfill- 
ed,and time fully employed and used— 
‘ As ever in his great task-master’s eye.” 
Long may he live to enjoy his well-de- 
served honours—the delight and exam- 
ple of this age, as he will be of futurity. 


—— ia 


THE NAMES MAN AND WOMAN. 


‘¢ She shall be called woman, because 
she was taken out of man.” Gen. ii. 23. 
The original word in the Hebrew for 

_ woman is the same, with a feminine ter- 
mination, as that which is used for man. 
This allusion is not easily preserved in 
a translation. In the Septuagint the af- 
finity disappears entirely : the words are 
yer and ardpes. Mulier and vir have 
as little resemblance in Castalio’s ver- 
sion. The Vulgate endeavours to retain 
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the analogy : Hze vocabitur Virago 
quia sumpta de viro eat. Our translators 
are as successful as any. According to 
Verstegan, woman is womb-man, or fe- 
male man. If this be the case, weare very 
near the original, in sound and sense. 


“¢ When the ear tingles, we imagine that we are the 
subject of discourse.” 


This is a conceit (how to be account- 
ed for, it is difficult to say) which 1s 
mentioned, with many others equally ri- 
diculous, by Pliny, who uy recording 
superstitions of this sort has principally 
assisted to keep them alive to the pres- 
entday. He says, Absentes tinnitu 
aurium presentire sermones de se, re- 
ceptum est. 

axatiiers 


SUPERSTITION OF THE 15TH 
CENTURY. 


és To the Editor of the Imperial Magazine. 
ir 


I send you a curious instance of the 
superstition of our Forefathers, extract- 
ed from a MS. in the British Museum, 
as near as [can make out, in the reign 
of Richard IIJ.; at any rate in the 1 5th 
century. Ww. 


VOR TO 5TANCHE A WOUNDE A GOOD CHARME 
OvYD. 


PR 
God that was in Betthleem borne and 
Baptysed was io the water of floon Jor- 
dane, the water was wylde and wod, 
throw y® Fadyr and y® Son and y* sted- 
fast Holygoste thre personys and oon 


‘God in Trinitie hit stylle stood, so 


stonche thow blood, the wyche comyth 
out of bis wounde. 

Than sey thre paternosters and thre 
aveys and the crede in the honere of the 


Trinite. Amen. 
ETD 
THE NATURALIST’S DIARY. 
JUNE. 


The innumerable species of insects that are 
called into life by the heat in this month, af- 
ford a never failing source of amusement and 
instraction tothe admirer of Nature’s mi- 
nutest works. Many of these are only dis- 
coverable PY the microscope, and are emi- 
nently worthy of our observation. They 
who possess this amusing instrament may 


easily perform with ita variety of plensing 


ex poe 3 among others, the following ;-- 

avesome vinegar exposed, in a saucer, 
for a few days, to the open air; then place 
a drop of it, by means of a clean pen, or 
came}’s hair brush, on the transparent ob- 
ject-plate of the pabbeg dH and if the 
object-plate be properly illuminated from 
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below, you will observe in this drop of li- 
quor animals resembling small eels, which 
are in continual motion. 

If you slightly bruise some pepper corns 
and infuse them in water for a tew days, an 
then expose a crop of it to the microscope, a 
number of animals ofa diffrrent kind will 
be visible. These are ofan oblong shape, 
and, like the others, in continual motion, 
going backwards and forwards in all direc- 
tions, turning aside when they meet each 
other, or when their passage is stopped by 
some obstacle. In other infusions, as in 
that of new hay, differently shaped animal- 
cula will be found. When the drop in 
which they swim, and which to them is like 
8 pond, hecomes diminished by evaporation, 
they gradually retire towards the middle, 
where they accumulate, and at length per- 
ish when entirely deprived of moisture. 
Previously to this they appear in great dis- 
tress, writhe their ies, and endeavour to 
escape from that state of ancasiness which 
ee evidently feel. Ef the smallest quantity 
or drop of sulphuric acid be put into a drop 
of the tnfusion, which swarms with these in- 
sects, they immediately throw themselves 
on their backs, and expire; sometimes tos- 
ing their skin, which bursts, and suffers small 
particles of air to escape. 

Those who wish to observe the circulation 
of the blood, by means of the microscope, 
may readily obtuin the desired satisfaction. 
The objects employed chiefly for this pur- 
pose are the delicate transparent members 
which unite the toes of the frog and the tail 
of the tadpole. If thismember be extended 
and fixed ona piece of glass illumimated 
below, the motion of the bluod jn the vessels 
will be distinctly visible ; the appearance 
resembles a numberof small islauds witha 
rapid current flowing betwecn them. Take 
a small tadpole, and, having wrapped its 
body ina piece of moist cloth, place its tail 
on the object-plate of the microscope, and 
enlighten it below,and you willsee very 
distinctly the circulation of the blood, which 
in some of the vessels proceeds by a kind of 
undulations, and in other with an aniform 
motion. The former are thooght to be the 
arteries in which the blood moves, in conse- 
quence of the alternate pulsation of the hearts 
the latter are said to be the veins. The cir- 
culation of the blood may be seen also in the 
legs and tails of shrimps. The transparent 
legs ofsmall spiders, and those of bugs, will 
also afford the means of observing the circu- 
lation of the blood. The latter are said, b 
Mr. Baker, toexhibit an extraordinary vi- 
bration of the vessels, which he never saw 
any whereelse. Very small fish are good 
objects for this purpose: but the most curi- 
ous of all spectacles of this kind, is that ex- 
hibited by the mesentery of a living frog, 
applied in particular to the solar mi- 
croscope. According to Mr. Baker, who 
saw the fact which he describes, it is impos- 
sible to express the wonderful scene which 
presented itself to his observation. ‘* We 
saw, he says, ‘at the same moment, the 
blood, which flowed in a prodigious number 
of vessels, moving in some to one side and ia 
others to the opposite side. Several of these 
minute vessels were magnified so as to ap- 
pear an inch in diameter, and the globules 
of blood seemed almost as large as small 
grains of pepper, while in some vessels they 
could pass only one by onc, and were oblig- 
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ed to change their figare into that of an ob- 
long spheroid before they could pass.’ . 

Ifany dovbt that the bioodis formed of 
small particles, he may easily obtain an oc- 
alar demonstration of the subject. With the 
tip of a fine peu, or camel's hair brush, take 
a small! drop of blood, just drawn from the 
body, and spread itas thin as possible over a 
piece of talc, to which apply one of the 
most powerful magnitiers, aud the eater 
will be distinctly seen. By this simple meth- 
od it has been found that the red globules of 
the human blood are cach composed of six 
smaller glohules, united together, and that, 
when disunited by any cause, they are no 
longerred. These globules are so excced- 
ingly minute, that their diameter is only 
about the 1600th part of an inch, so thata 
sphere of Giiestenth of an inch in diamcter 
would contain 4,096,000 of them. 

To proceed to the skin, its pores, and 
scales. If you take off a small piece of the 
epidermis, or scarf-skin, of the hand, by 
means of a sharp razor, and place it on the 
object-plate of the microscope, you will see 
it covered with a multitude of small scales so 
exceedingly ‘minute, that, according to 
Leuwenhoeck, a grain of sand would cover 
200 of them. These scales are arranged like 
those on the back of fi-hes, or like the tiles of 
a house, each, in part, covering the other. 
Ifthe form of these little scales are to be as- 
certained, scrape the skia witba penknife, 
and put the dust thus obtained into a drop of 
water, and it will be scenthat these scales, 
small as they are, have in general, five 
planes, and that each consists of several stra- 
ta. Underneath these scales are the pores of 
the epidermis, which when the former are 
removed may be distinctly seen, apparently 
like small holes pierced with av exceedingly 
fine ocedle. In the lencth of aninch 1900 
have been counted, so that, in a surface 
equal toa square inch, there are 14,4100; 
and as thereare l4iinches ina square foot 
the number of pores in a square foot of sure 
face would be more than two millions; and 
asthe surface of the human body is reckoned 
at 14 feet, the number of pores in its surface, ° 
through which there is a perpetual perspira- 
tion going on, must be more than 28 millions. 
Each of these pores, indeed, corresponds in 
the skin toan excretory tube, the edge of 
which is lined with the epidermis. hen 
the epidermis has been detached from the 
skin, these internal prolongations of the epi- 
dermis may he observed in the same maoner 
as we sce in the reverse ofa picce of paper 
pierced withablunt needle, ‘The pores of 
the skin are more particularly remarkable in 
the hands and feet. For if we wash the 
hands well with soap and water, and then 
look at the several parts with a magnifier, 
we shall observe a multitude of farrows, be- 
tween which the pores are sitnated, ; 

The hairs of animals, seen through a mi- 
croscope, appear to be organized bodies: 
they are composed of long, slender, hollow 
tubes: some seem to be composed of several 
sinall hairs, covered with a common bark ; 
others are hollow throughout. The bristles 
ofa cat's whisker, when cut transversely, 
exhibitthe appearance ofa medullary part 
which occupies the middle, like the pith io 
the twig ot the clder-tree. Those of the 
hedgehog contain a kind of real marrow, 
whichis whitish, and formed of radii mect- 
ing ia a centre, 
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The eyes of insects have afforded mech 
room for microscopic observation. The 
greater part of insects have not moveable 
eyes, which they can cover with eyelids at 
pleasure .In these, the eyes are immoveable, 
and, astheyare deprived ofa covering to 
defend them from injuries, nature has sa 
Bcd this deficiency, by forming them ofa 

ind of corneous substance, proper for resist- 
ing the shocks to which they might be ex- 
Posed. Batitis notin this, that the great 
singularity of the eyes of insects conaists. By 
the microscope, we find these eyes are them- 
selves divided into a prodigious multitude of 
others much smaller. Some flies are said to 
have several thousand eyes. In all the dif- 
ferent species they are disposed in a differ- 
entmanner. The dragon fly, besides the 
two hemispherical excrescences on the sides, 
which are visible to the naked eye, has be- 
tween these two other eminences, the upper 
and convex surface of which is furnished 
witha multitade of eyes. The same insect 
has three also in front, in the form of an ob- 
tuse and rounded cone. It isan agreeable 
spectacle, says Leeuwenhoek, to examine 
this multitude of eyes in insects; for, if the 
observer be in a proper position, the serroun- 
ding objects appear painted on these spher- 
ical eminences; and, by means of the micro- 
scope, they are seen multiplied, almost as 
many times as there are eyes,and in such adis- 
tioct manner,as can never be attained by art. 

o_o 


THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


The Caledonian Canal now carrying 
into execution in Scotland, will consti- 
tute an undertaking truly gigantic. 
The depth to be 20 feet; width at the 
bottom, 50, and at the surface of the 
line of water, 110. The dams or slui- 
ces from 162 to 172 feet io length, and 
from 38 to 40 in width. Dimensions 
of this magnitude will cease to excite 
wonder, when it is known that one 
main object of this canal is to be ser- 
viceable to the Royal Navy, so that 
frigates of 22 guns may be enabled to 
navigate it; in other respects, to fur- 
nish shipping with the means of avoid- 
ing a tedious and dangerous navigation 
round the northern and western coasts of 
Scotland. The whole expence about 
20 millions of franks, of which 14 have 
Eqen already laid out, One part of the 
navigation will be supplied by the 
means of lakes. These labours com- 
menced in 1814, and areto terminate 
io 1821, 

A mechanic in the North has invent- 
ed a machine for seminaries, which, by 
means of steam, not only warms the 
room, but flogs all the boys * on a grad- 
uated scale,” according to their offences, 
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POLYMORPHOSCOPE,. 


A small mirror called by this name 
is now made at Paris, which reflects 
not only the face of the lady who looks 
into it, but by means of painting con- 
trived ina peculiar manner, shews ber 
various kinds of dress and taste, so that 
she may see what becomes her best, 
and be guided accordingly in the choice 
of her head dress. 
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FALL OF THE GLACIER OF THE 
WEISSHORN 9000 FEET, 


And Destruction of the Village of Randa. 


The village of Randa is situated 
about six leagues above Vispach, on the 
south or right branch of the valley of 
‘Vispach, commonly known under the 
name of the Valley of St. Nicolas. The 
village is about 2400 feet from the right 
bank of the Visp, on the steep declivity 
of a hill composed of fragments, the 
Stony ground of which has been con- 
verted by the industry of the inhabitants 
of Randa into pastures, Opposite to 
this hill is another of the same nature, 
above which are the rocks covered by 
the Glacier of Randa ; the highest sum- 
mit of which, called the Weisshorn, is 
elevated about 9000 feet above the vil- 
lage. The breadth of the valley at the 
height of the village (nearly 250 feet 
above the river), is about half a league, 

On the 27th of December, 1819, 
about six o’clock in the morning, to- 
wards the eastera and very steep side of 
the highest summit of the Weisshorn, a 
part of the glacier became loose, fell with 
a noise like thunder on the mass of ice 
below, and announced by the most 
dreadful crash, the ravages with which 
the valley was threatened. At the mo- 
ment when the snow and ice struck on 
the lower mass of the glacier, the cler- 
gyman of the place, and some other per- 
sons observed a strong light* which, 
however, immediately vanished, and 
every thing was again enveloped in the 
darkest night. A frightful hurricane, 
Occasioned by the pressure of the air, 
instantly succeeded, and in a moment 


* It is very desirable to obtain gin ada informa- 
tion of this phenomenon, which, as far as we know, 
has not yet been observed in similar cases ; and which, 
in the darkness of the ni, 


t, was much too conspicu- 
ous to leave any doubt 


its reality, 
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spread the most tremendous devasta- 
tion, The fall of the glacier itself did 
not burt the village, but the hurricane 
which it occasioned was so powerful 
that it threw mill-stones several toises 
up the mountain, tore up by the roots 
distant larch trees of the largest size ; 
threw blocks of ice of four cubic feet 
over the village a distance of half a 
league; it tore off the top of the 
stone belfry, levelled several houses 
with the ground, and carried the tim- 
bers of others more than a quarter of a 
league beyond the village into the forest. 
Eight goats were whirled from a stable 
toa distance exceeding 100 toises ; 
and it is remarkable that one of them 
was found alive. More than a quar- 
ter of a league above the valley, the 
barns opposite the glacier are seen strip- 
ped of their roofs, | 

On the whole, nine houses in the 
village are totally destroyed, and the 
other thirteen, more or less damaged ; 
eighteen granaries, eight small dwellings, 
two mills, and seventy-two barns are 
destroyed, or irreparably injured. Of 
twelve persons who were Dduried in 
this catastrophe, ten are still living ; ‘one 
was taken out dead, and the twelfth bas 
not yet been found. 

The avalanche, formed of a mixture 
of snow, ice, and stones, covers the 
fields and the pasturages situated below 
the village for the length of at least 
2400 feet, and extends in breadth about 
1000 feet. The mass which has fallen 
measures on an average 150 feet in 
height and contains 360,000,000 cubic 

‘feet. The damage is estimated at 
about 20,000 francs, 

It is remarkable that some barns on 
the other side below the glacier which 
were almost covered with the fragments, 
were thereby protected from the hurri- 
cane, and escaped uninjured ; but what 
is much more extraordinary, is, that 
only two persons lost their lives, though 
some families were carried away with 
their houses and buried under the rmos 
aod drifted snow. ‘The prompt assist- 
ance afforded by the clergyman, who 
did not suffer personally, and of the 
two sextons, who escaped, contributed 
to save several persons, 

Tt is not the first time that such a 
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disaster has befallen the village of Ran- 
da. In 1636, it was destroyed by a 
similar avalanche, when 36 persons 
lost their lives, Itis said that at the 
time the whole glacier of the Weisshorn 
had fallen down. ‘Two other less con- 
siderable falls happened in 1736. and 
1786 but not precisely in the same place. 

This time only a small part of the 
glacier fell down, and it is difficult to 
conceive how the rest, deprived of. its 
support can maintain its position. 
With a good telescope enormous clefts 
are discovered in it, which were long 
since perceived with much dismay by 
some chamois hunters ; and the part of 
the glacier,which has fallen,was,as it has 
been affirmed, separated from the mass 
by similar clefts. Itis therefore much 
to be feared that the glacier cannot 


. much longer support itself on the very 


steep summit, and that the remains of 
the village of Randa are destined to 
destruction by the inevitable fall of the 
impending glacier. The unfortunate 
inhabitants, must, therefore, abandon 
the place; and, not to remove them 
too far from their meadows, it is hoped 
that a village will be erected about half 
a league farther up towards Tesch. 
But this measure will require the assis- 
tance of the government and other 
communes of the canton. 


on 


RECOVERY OF THE EXECUTED. 
“Sir William Petty,” says Evelyn, 


“was thesonn of a mean man, some- — 
where in Sussex, and sent from schoole 
to Oxon where he studied philosophy, 
but was most eminent in mathematics 
and mechanics : proceeded Dr. of Phys- 
ic,and was grown famous,as for hislear-. 
ning, 8o for his recovering a poor wench 
that had been hanged for felony ; and 
her body having ben begged, (as the 
custome is) for the anatomic lecture, he 
bled her, put her to bed to a warm wo- 
man, and with spirits and other meanes 
restored her to life, The young schol- 
ars joined and made her a little portion, 
and married her to a man who had sev- 
eral children by her, she living fifteen 
yeares after, as [ have been assured.” 
The editor of Evelyn’s Memoirs 
adds ina note, “ Fora full account of 
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y* remarkable event, see a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ Newes from the Dead, or a 
true and exact Narration of the Mirac- 
ulous Deliverance of Anne Greene, 
who, being executed at Oxford, De- 
cember 14, 1650, afterwards revived ; 
and by the care. of certain phisicians 
there, is now perfectly recovered. Ad- 
ded to the narrative are several copies 
of verses in Latin, English, and French, 
by a gentleman of the University, 
commemorative of the story ; amongst 
others, one by Christopher Wren, the 
famous architect, then of Wadham 
Coilege. 
SALT. 

It was an antient custom in the 
East, and in Palestine, to sprinkle salt 
upon newly-born infants, by which 
their skin was rendered more dense 
and solid. This practice is still con- 
tinued in Tartary. The prophet Eze- 
kiel (xvi. 4) charges Jerusalem with 
pot having been salted.—Hewlet, in 
loco, 

ORIGIN OF PROFILES. 


An antient painter having been or- 
dered to paint the portrait of bis prince, 
who had only one eye, adopted the 
conciliatory expedient of painting him 
in profile. And this I take to have 
been the origin of that mode of paint- 
ing, now become so general, and so 
much more interesting than the full 
face. 
BACON AND LOCKE. 


The avenues to learning of all kinds 
were planned and opened by Lord Ba- 
con. The nature aad most intimate 
recesses of the human nrind were un- 
folded and explained by Locke ;—and 
the frame and constitution of the uni- 
verse by Sir Isaac Newton, in a more 
perfect manner than ever was done or 
attempted by human skill sioce the 
foundation of the world.—Bp. Law. 

Alphabetical writing, among its ma- 
ny benefits of spreading Religion and 
the Arts, set the axe to the root of 
Idolatry, which had been greatly assis- 
ted by symbolical characters. 

Could Louis XIV. have read, pro- 
bably the Edict of Nantz had not been 
revoked ; he was uninstructed upon 
system ; Cardinal Mazarine, with a 
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view to secure his own dominion, hav- 
ing withheld from him all the necessa- 
ry means of education ;—the terms wrt 
and scholar were io his mind terms of 
reproach. The apathy which mark- 
ed his latter years strongly illustrated 
the infelicity of an unfuroished mind. 


VEGETATION OF PLANTS. 


Tt is now well known that plants not 
only draw through their leaves some 
part of their nourishment from the air, 
but the leaves also perform the necessa- 
ry work of altering the water received 
in at the roots, into the nature and juices 
of the plant; and hence it is, that the 
life of the plant depends so immediate- 
ly on their leaves. The husbandman 
often suffers for want of this knowledge. 
A crop of saintfoin is a very valuable 
thing, and its root being perennial, wilt 
yield‘him increase many years; but it 
is often destroyed at first, by suffering 
it to be indiscreetly fed upon by the 
sheep, which eating up all the leaves, 
the roots remain without the means of 
a supply of air, and the whole plant 
perishes. This remark will likewise 
extend to prove the absurdity of feed- 
ing down wheat in the winter and 


spring. 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. 


Related by Captain Korff, who scrved in Spain, in a 
regiment of infantry of the guard of Jerome, the 
Ex-King of Westphalia. 


Fatigued and exhausted by forced march- 
es the regiment, to which captain Korff be- 
longed, arrived before the monastery of Fi- 
gueiras in Spain. The colonel of the regi- 
ment, a Frenchman, sent io ao officer, to 
demand of the prior the necessary refresh- 
ment for the men, as well as for the staff, 
consisting of abeut 20 officers. The prior 
with some of the monks came out to meet 
the general, assured him that the inhabitants 
of Figueiras would provide for the soldiers 
bat that he himself would prepare a frugal 
meal for the staff. The prior’s offer was ac- 
cepted; captain Korff received from the 
general some commissions for the regiment, 
and about an hour afterwards it was an- 
nounced to the prior, that the dinner was 
served up in the refectory of the monastery. 
The general, who was aware that the French 
in Spain had reason to be on their guard ia 
eating and drinking what was offered by the 
natives, invited the prior to dine with them: 
he, and two other monks accepted the invi- 
tation in such a manner, as to jeave no doubt 
thathe felt himself much flattered by it. 
After the officers had taken their seats, the 
prior said grace, carved, eat of every dish 


& 
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first, and with his two brethren, who red 
out the wine, drank plentifally with his 

uests. It was not till towards the end of 
the repast, that captain Korff returned, 
having been detained by the commission of 
the general longer than he expected. During 
that interval, he had found an opportunity to 
take some refreshment, and only participa- 
ted in the lively conversation of the company, 
hosts as well as guests, at the monastery. 
The general, in particular, expressed his 
satisfaction to the prior, whose kind recep- 
tion had surpassed all expectation. Sud- 
denly, however, the cheerfulness of the prior 
was changed into profound seriousness; he 
rose from his seat, thanked the company for 
the honour they had done him, and conclu- 
ded with askiog if any of them had affairs 
to settle in this world ? adding, with empha- 
sis, ** This, Gentlemen, is the last meal you 
and I shall take on earth: in an hour we 
shallall be before the Judgment Seat of 
God!” Cold trembling horror seized the 
amazed guests; for the prior and his two 
mooks had poisoned the wine in which they 
had pledged the French officers; all the an- 
tidotes given by the French physician were 
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in vain: in leg than an hour every man of 
them had ceased to live *. 


® We know not whether this story is in reality, one 
those unquestionable facts with which the history of 
Spanish contest abounds; but we are assured that 

its accuracy and truth are credited by many persons 
of integrity whose duties led them to be near the scene 
where it is laid. Iftrue, as we have therefore reason 
to believe, it is one of the most extraordinary and me- 
morable instances of self-devotion ever recorded. Ed. 


SEA HORSE. 


A morse, or sea-horse, ten feet long, 
found its way to the Hebrides, in 1817, 
and was killed. The inhabitants con- 
sidered it as a supernatural creature, 
between their imaginary entity, the 
each nisg, or water-horge, and a non- 
entity, the seilch nisg, said to be seen 
in some of the island lakes, and 12 
miles in length. 
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From the English Magazines, May 1820. 


CONSUMPTION. 


4 FRAGMENT. 


It is not eo hard to die as I believed itto be. The pre- 
paration is the diffieulty...I bless God I had time for 
that ;—the rest is worse tobeholders thanto me. I 
am blessed hope—hope itself. She looked what she 
said.— Clarissa Hariowe. 


[HE cheek where health so lately shed 
Its constant bloom of softest red, 

Soon like her pelish’d open brow, 

‘Was tintless as the purest snow ; 

Save when delight or fever threw 

A fleeting blush of erimson hue 

O’er its pale surface, her dark eye 

Sparkled with clearer brilliancy. 

Her wasted mowy arm no more 

Its former rounded beauty wore, 

Bat every azure vein within 

Shone thro’ the soft transparent skin ; 

The touching charm, the pensive grace, 

Diffused around her form and fhee. 

Her pure decaying lovelinces, 

Baght well some virgin saint express, 

Rxchanging for the light of heaven 

‘The transient joys this earth had given. 
She rose, and from her temples flung 

The rich dark earls which o’er them hung; 

Half fainting then she forward leant, 

With drooping head and figure bent, 

Her pale lipe quiver'd ; from her eye 

Large scalding tears fell heavily ; 

While her small trembling hand in vain 

(Striving to dull their throbbing pain) 

Her fever'd temples press’d: there came 

A shivering o'er her feeble frame. 


Recovering slowly, by degrees 

She rais’d her head to catch the breeze 
Which freshly thro’ the casement blew : 
Gasping, with lips apart, she drew 

The cool reviving air, again 

Her looks, her form, composure gain.— 
In tones, so weak they well betray’d 
Each vital source of strength decay’d, 
She spoke of the delights which gave 

A cheering aspect to the grave : 

While with increasing eloquence e 
She seem’d around her to dispense 
The comfort she had fain supplied— 


Bu*eeeee ® 
ARTHUR STANLEY. 
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THE AULD MAN’S FAREWELL TO 
HIS WEE HOUSE. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


J like ye weel my wee auld house, 


Though laigh the wa's an’ flat the riggin, 
Though roun’ thy lum the sourock grows, 
An’ rain-draps gaw thy cozy biggin’. 


Lang hast thou happit mine an’ me, 

My head's grown grey eneath thy kipple, 
An’ ay thy ingle eheek was free, 

Baith to the blind man an’ the cripple. 
What gart my ewes thrive on the hill, 

An’ kept my little store increasin’ ? 
The rich man never wished me 3/1 ; 

The puis man left me aye his blessin". 
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Troth I maun greet wi’ thee to part, 
Though to a better house I'm flittin’ ; 
Sic joys will never glad my heart, 
As I’ve had by the hal lan sittin’. 


My bonny bairns around me smiled ; 
My sonsy wife sat by me spinnin’; 
Ay lintin’ o'er her ditties wild, 
In notes sae artless an’ sae winnin’. 


Our frugal meal was ay a feast ; 
Our e’ening psalma hymn o’ joy, 

Ay calm an’ peacefu’ was our rest; 
Our bliss, our love without alloy. 


I canna help but haud thee dear, 

My auld storm-battered hamely shielin’, 
Thy sooty jum an’ kipples clear, 

I better loe than gaudy ceilin’. 


Thy roof will fa’, thy rafters start, 

How damp and cauld thy hearth will be ! 
Ay ! sae will soon ilk honest heart, 

That erst was bauld an’ blythe in thee ! 


I thought to eour aneath thy wa’, 

Till death had closed my weary cen, 
Then left thee for the narrow ha’, 

Wi lowly roof o° swaird sae green. 


Fareweel my houre, an’ burnie clear, 
My bourtree bush, an’ bouzy tree, 


— 


The wee while I maun sojourn here 
1°ll never find a hame like thee. 
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Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order ; 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdalc, 
All the blue bonnets are bound for the Border. 
Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Many a crest that is famous in story, 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and our old Scottish glory. 


Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, 
War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms then, and march in good order, 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets eame over the Border. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


An ingenious mechanical invention has 
lately been completed, which opens a new 
and inexhaustible soarce of information to 
those who are afflicted by the privation of 
sight. It is called a Duplex Typograph, and 
enables the blind to receive and commuai- 
cate ideas hy means of letters, upon a prin- 
ciple adapted to the sense of feeling. Thus 
then bas science discovered a new road to 
minds, from which she has hitherto been al- 
most excluded. The apparatus is compact 
and hoe and the system so simple and 
intelligible, that it may be acquired by the 
blind in a very short space of time, and its 
application is instantly comprehended b 
others. The inventor is Mr.J. Purkis, broth- 
erof a well-kouwo musical character, who 
by the aid ef a skilful oculist, obtained the 
blessings of a at the age of thirty, after 
having been blind from the time of his birth. 
On the same subject it is jast to add, that we 
have for some months been in possession of a 
sheet printed by Dr. Edmund Fry, on which 
the letters are raised on the paper and capa- 
ble of being felt and read by the finger’s end. 


In addition to former notices respecting 
the MSS. found in Herculaneum, we have to 
announce the unrolling of eighty-eight. Most 
of these consist of works by the Greek phi- 
losophers or Sophists ; nine are oe Epicurus; 
thirty-two beur the name of Philodemus, 
three by Demetrius, one by Calotes, one by 
Polystratus, one by Carniades, and one by 
Chrysippus. These works, with like others, 
the authors of which are unknown, treat of 
natural or moral philosophy, of medicine, of 
arts, manners and customs. 

At Pompeia, there have been recently dis- 
covered several fresh buildings, in the line of 
the beaatiful street that leads to the temple 
of Isis, to that of Hercules, and to the Thea- 


tre. Toa house which doubtless was the res- 
idence of some experienced medical practi- 
tioner, chirurgical instruments of a hight 
finished workmanship, have been found, wit 
a number of excellent paintings represent- 
ing fruits and animals. 

It appears by the news from Egypt, that 
the labours of the canal of Rosetta are pro- 
ceeding with all imaginable activity, and it 
was then (Sept. 1519,) calculated, that the 
waters of the Nile might be introduced into 
it, by the middle of October. In Upper 
Egypt, some discoveries have been made of 
certain iron and lead mines. Mehbemed Ali 
Pacha has sent a number of chemists and 
miners, to make researches for the gold and 
emerald mines that have been buried for 
some centaries, and he has promised a very 
great reward to any one who shall discover 
a coal mine in Upper Egypt. 

M. Frediani, of whom a rapid notice has 
been sketched,* was, the winter before last, 
at Palmyra: he then visited Egypt, and pro- 
ceeded to the mountaios of Sinai and Horeb, 
in the route of the children of Israel. After 
thishe cameto Tor,in Arabia Petraea, on 
his return from the delectable rcgion of 
Elim ; this wasin May,1819. He stopped 
there some weeks, for rest and recreation, 
and was then intending to prosecute farther 
discoveries. 

Dr. Marcet has confirmed by experiment 
Dr. Wollaston’s hy pothesis, that all sea-wa- 
ter contains a smaijl aor (say 1-2000tb 
part of pot-ash. Dr. W. thinks it exists in 
a state of sulphate. 

AMBER. 

Dr. Brewster maintains, from a multitude 
of examinations, that amber is an indurate 
vegelable jutce. 

* Seo Ath. VoL VI. p. 345. 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH MANNERS, &c. 


BY A GERMAN TRAVELLER.* 
Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, May 1820. 


rTHE stranger who first visits Lon- 
don is usually so lost in astonish- 
ment at the crowd and bustle of the in- 
habitants (to which those of Paris and 
Naples form no parallel) that he imag- 
ines himself transported to a new world, 
and at night the magical effect of the 
gas lights contributes, inno small de- 
gree, to heighten the illusion. It is 
not, therefore, until the few first days 
of wonder have passed away that he 
can turn bis attention to those monu- 
ments of architecture which incessantly 
revive recollection of English history. 
The history of no people, except the 
Greeks and Romans, forms such a com- 
plete and continued romance, as is pre- 
sented by the history of England :— 
from the Roman invasion—the con- 
tests between the Britons and the Picts 
and Scots—the arrival of the Saxons, 
throughout the whole Heptarchy down 
to the Norman conquest—all is grand 
and heroic ;_ though the most promi- 
nent and individual characters, during 
the whole of that long period, are lim- 
ited merely to Alfred and Canute. 
But with William the Conqueror 
commenced the grand terrific poem, 
which proceeds by a regular climax 
through the house of Plantagenet, and 
ends with the union of the two roses 


in the family of the Tudors. Thus the 
poets of no other nation, except Greece, 
have selected so many subjects for tra- 
gedy from the history of their native 
country; and if it were possible to 
string together the historical dramas 
of the English poets of the last 400 
years, according to the chropologi- 
cal events of that period, a dra- 
matic chronicle might be produ- 
ced which would be satisfactory to 
the historian, if other writers had as 
accurately copied their models as 
Shakspeare, that greatest of all poets. 
It is singular enough that Shakspeare 
should not have introduced into his 
histories the two greatest heroes of that 
period, namely, Richard Ceeur de Lion 
and the Black Prince; he has, how- 
ever, drawn a glowing and faithful 
picture of the character of the latter, in 
his natural son in King Jobn. Had 
Dryden executed his grand plan, and 
chosen the Black Prince, that represen- 
tative of allthe glory and heroism of 
the middle age, as the hero of an epic 
poem, English history and poetry 
would have advanced, hand in hand, 
in a way unparalleled in the literature 
of any other country. 

To a foreigner, therefore, Henry 
ViIlth’s chapel is the most attractive 


® From Dr. Meissner’s Joursey through Engiand and Scotland. 
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part of Westminster Abbey, not mere- 
ly on account of its old and venerable 
spire, and the rich luxuriance of gothic 
ornaments witbin the chapel, but, above 
all, because on beholding the graves 
of the monarchs of England he is fore- 
ed once more to turn to the perusal of 
Hume, and to admire the generous na- 
tion, whose distinguished men may 
one day hope, as Pope says, to have 
their busts mingled with those of he- 
roes, and their dust with that of kings. 
The chapel is open only during divine 
service, which is performed twice a 
day ; in the afternoon the service con- 
sists merely of a simple soul-inspiring 
chant, which very much resembles the 
singing of the Litany in Catholic chur- 
ches. That part of the abbey, called 
Poet’s Corner, is open througbout the 
whole of the day. It would be vain 
to search among the monuments in 
Poet’s Corner for any possessing merit 
as works of art ; and those who have 
styled the church of Santa Croce at 
Florence the Italian Westminster Ab- 
bey, certainly forget that the latter con- 
tains not a single good bust, far less 
a fine statue. Shakspeare, who is re- 
presented leaning on books, of which 
his genius never stood in need ; Han- 
del, stationed in a corner, listening to 
angels who are singing his composi- 
tions ; and Garrick, throwing aside his 
winding-sheet, in the attitude of a dan- 
cing-master, are glaring instances of 
bad taste. An English lord, or baron- 
et may undoubtedly claim some share 
of merit for erecting a monument to the 
memory ofa great man; but to in- 
inscribe his own name and rank, with 
vast prolixity, on the stone devoted to 
the immortal dead, and thus to render 
it the vehicle of rescuing bis own name 
from its merited oblivion, is a disgust- 
ing species of vanity. It is astonish- 
ing to me, that the natural gravity of 
the English should not have led them 
to select more solemn monumental in- 
scriptions to the memory of their great 
men ; those written by Pope display 
offensive levity and wit, Certainly 
nothing can be more unsuitable than 
the lines written by Gay, for his own 
monument ; 
“ Life is a Jest, and all things shew it, 
1 thoughtso once, and now I know it.” 
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Truly life is no jest ; no religion teach- 
ea us to regard it in that point of 
view.—The simple line : 

*O rare Ben Jonson !” 
is the best inscription here. 


The interior of the chapel of Henry 
VII., which that monarch built as a 
mausoleum for himself and family, 
may be styled the triumph of Gothic 
architecture and sculpture. A certain 
tax must be paid ere the visitor can be 
admitted to the chapel ; but this is not 
the worst, he is attended by a 
who hurries through it, explaining eve- 
ry object in a most unpleasing tone of 
voice, and in the true cockney ac- 
cent, which, of course, is not very in- 
telligible to a foreigner. Not one of 
the monuments is remarkable for good 
execution. . 

From the interest I feel for every 
thing which relates to Scotland, my at- 
tention was particularly attracted to the 
tomb of Edward I., whose unextia- 
guishable hatred towards the country 
he had desolated, is so strongly mark- 
ed by the inscription :—Eduardus pri- 
mus, Scelorum malleus, hic est. This 
tyrant, when he conquered Wales, put 
all the bards to death, lest their songs 
should inspire their countrymen with 
thoughts of freedom. Even after 
death he wished to be the scourge 
which he had proved himself through- 
out his whole life. 

“When on his death-bed,” says 
Froissart, ‘“‘he ordered his son and 
his barons to appear before him, and 
compelled the former to swear, that 
as soon as he should expire he would 
boil his body in a cauldron until the 
flesh should be separated from the 
bones ; and that the flesh should be 
buried and the bones preserved. When- 
ever the Scots should attempt to throw 
off the English yoke, he was to assem- 
ble his people, and to carry his father’s 
bones along with him ; as he firmly be- 
lieved, that as long as he had his bones 
with him, the Scots could never be 
victorious. However, this mandate 
was not fulfilled, for the king died, and 
his son conveyed his body to Lon- 
don.” Near this monument is the 
celebrated stone of Scone, fixed into 
the frame of a wooden chair ;_ in pos- 
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sessing which, Edward thought himself 
as secure of Scotland, as he was of 
Wales by the death of the bards. 
Of this stone an old prophecy says :— 
‘* Wi fallat fatum, Scoti, qaoccumque locatam 
Inyenient lapidem, regnare totentar ibidem.” 
According to tradition, it is the same 
which served for Jacob’s pillow: it was 
conveyed from Egypt to Spain, and 
from thence, God knows how, found 
its way to Dunstaffaage, io the High- 
lands of Scotland. It was the seat on 
which the kings of Scotland were 
crowned, until Edward brought it to 
London. The prophecy was suppos- 
ed to be fulfilled when the Stuarts as- 
cended the English throne. Is it not 
disgraceful that wax-figures, the size of 
life, in complete costume, should be 
exhibited here? Among them, the 


ugly wrinkled model of Elizabeth, 


the virgin queen, appears like a hideous 
ghost. 

English history, as well as poetry, 
naturally leads from Westminster Ab- 
bey to the Tower, the scene of so many 
horrid crimes, in allusion to which the 
poet exclaims :— 


6 Ye towersof Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.” 


The entrance gate leads immediate- 
ly to the arches of the Bloody Tower, 
in which Edward V. and his brother 
were murdered ; the warder could not 
point out to me the spot on which 
_ Henry VI. died, or that on which the 
Duke of Clarence was drowned in a 
cask of wine. The warders, as they 
are called, wear a most singular dress, 
being the same which they wore in the 
age of Elizabeth. On the back of 
their red coats appear, richly embroi- 
dered in gold, the devices of England 
and Scotland, namely, the rose and the 
thistle. The Stands of new arms, col- 
lected in some of the rooms, present 
an imposing effect from their numbers 
and beauty. But the collection of an- 
cient arms is far more interesting ; the 
suits of armour belonging to the kings 
of England, from the time of William 
the Conqueror, are all arranged in the 
order in which the monarchs who wore 
them succeeded each other. One 
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great room is nearly filled with the tro- 
phies taken from the invincible armada, 
from the banners consecrated by the 
Pope, down to the instruments of tor- 
ture, with which the Spaniards bad pro- 
vided themselves in the anticipation of 
victory. What sensations are excited 
on the examination of the axe with 
which Anse Boleyn was beheaded, 
that terrible appendage to the marriage- 
histories of Henry VIII.! Whata 
sad indifference to life did the unfortu- 
nate Anne display, when, mounting the 
scaffold, she spaanoed her slender throat 
with her fingers and said: I have but a 
little neck !—-The other objects to be 
seen in the Tower, among which are 
the regalia and a wretched menagerie, 
are hardly worth mentioning. 

The sight of St. Paul’s cathedral 
will scarcely ever realize to a foreigner 
the pompous descriptions of that edifice 
which he has been accustomed to find 
in English books. The crowded site 
on which it stands—the towering col- 
umps, serving merely for ornaments, 
without being in some measure necessa- 
ry parts of the whole—the unpleasing 
colour which the stone has acquired 
from being constantly enveloped in 
smoke—all render the structure inca- 
pable of producing any powerful im- 
pression.* ‘I'he great moouments of 
architecture in the south of Europe, 
even those which do not accord with 
antique simplicity, such as St. Peter's, 
at Rome, the model after which St. 
Paul’s is built,) demve a peculiar 
charm from the magical colour which 
the pure atmosphere of Italy diffuses 
over them ; whilst the air of London, 
being impregnated with smoke, tinges 
every thing with adirty black hue. A 
still more unpleasing effect is produced 
by the nakedness of the interior of the 


® It would be difficult to produee any instance of 
prejudice more glaring than ie furnished by these re- 
marks upon an edifice, whose grandeur’and sim- 
plicity have rendered it the admiration not only of 
Englishmen, but of all foreigners of candor and true 
taste. That there is room for paintings and more 
eculpture is not denied: and, in due season, it is pro- 
bable that the plam proposed by West and Reynolds 
for decorating that eurch with paintings will be 
carried into effect. We regret that our menumental 
sculpture has been hitherto, too often, entrusted to 
inferior artists. 
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church, in which there is no object to 
excite the mind to devotion, and the 
spectator is almost led to exclaim— 
what mean these barren walls? The 
whole edifice may be regarded as ao 
immense mausoleum forthe architect, 
as the following beautiful lines on his 
tomb appear to indicate :—Subtus hic 
conditur bujus ecclesia et urbis condi- 
tor Christopherus Wren, qui vixit an- 
nos ultra nonaginta non sibi, sed bono 
publico. Lector, si monumentum re- 
quiris, circumspice.” There is scarce- 
ly a building of consequence in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, to which the name 
of this distinguished architect is not at- 
tached. The monuments within the 
church, which are chiefly erected to the 
memory of men who have served their 
country with honour, are destitute of 
effect. 

The foreigner who visits London 
without special recommendations to the 
directors of those public institutions to 
which every one has free access on the 
continent, thanks Heaven that at least 
the British Museum is exempt from the 
forinality usually observed at public in- 
stitutions in England. The Museum 
library, however, which is the only pub- 
lic one in London, is open only to those 
who cap obtain letters of introduction 
to the trustees; after meetings, councils, 
and ballots, the foreigner is perbaps de- 
clared worthy of admittance. 

The British Museum now possesses 
a degree of interest which, some years 
ago, was attached only to the library 
and the manuscripts. The natural his- 
tory department is, at present, the most 
insigoificant portion of the Museum, 
and cannot be compared to the collec- 
tions in any other capital city on the 
continent. It is truly ludicrous that io 
a Museum, bearing the name of a na- 
tion, which has free access to every 
quarter of the globe, the zoology should 
be limited to two apartments, contain- 
ing a poor unmethodical collection of 
birds and shells. The mineral collec- 
tion is far superior, though even that 
has certainly no claim to be ranked in 
the first rate order. Some years ago 
the antiques consisted, for the most 


part, of those purchased from a gentle- 
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man named Charles Townley: this 
though a very respectable private col- 
lection, was far from being worthy of 
a great nation, as it certainly contained 
no object of which Italy bad any great 
reason to lament the loss, The Muse- 
um was, ata later period, augmented 
by the collection of Sir W. Hamilton, 
which chiefly consisted of ancient Ro- 
mao and Etruscan vases. At the com-' 
mencement of the present century the 
English took from the French at Alex- 
andria, a collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. The most important of these was 
the famous Rosetta Stone,the inscription 
on which bas recently been published 
throughout Germany by means of li- 
thography. The establishment receiv- 
eda far more valuable acquisition a 


few years ago, by the purchase of the 


friezes of the Temple of Apollo, at 

Phygalia. Now, however, the British 

Museum may boast of one of the fin- 

est collections of antiques in the world, 

since it has come into possession of the 

treasures of art, ured in so unex- 

ampled a way by Lord Elgin. Cer- 

tainly this is not the proper place to ex- 

ee on the conduct of that modern 
erres ; the subject has already been 

discussed all over Europe ; and, how- 

ever willing the English might be, by 

the possession of these treasures, to ren- 

der London a place of attraction to ar- 

tists and amateurs, yet it was some time 

ere their conscientiousness would allow 

them to confer the stamp of sanction 

on this odious plunder, by purchasing 

the collection, The English may well 

blush when they peryse the following 

lines of Lord Byron the greatest of 

their living poets :— 

* But who ofall the plunderers of yon fane 

Qn high where Pallas linger'd , loth to flee 

The latest relic of ber ancient reign 5 

The last, the worst dull spoiler, who was he ? 

Blush, Caledonia } such thy son could be 5 

England I joy, no child was he of thine ; 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was free. 

Yet they eould violate each saddening shrine, 

And bear thoee altars o’er the long-reluctant brine. 

But most the modern Picts ignoble boast 

To rive what Goth,and Turk and Time had spared. 

Cold as the erags upon his native coast, 

His mind as barren, and his heart as hard ; 

Ishe whose head conceived, whose hand prepar’d 

Aught to displace Athena's poor remains: 

Her sons too weak the enered shrinc te guard, 
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Yet felt some portion of a mother’s pains, 
And never knew till then the weight of despot’s 
chains.” 

The Elgin and Phygaliao marbles 
are tolerably well arranged in two 
large galleries, which, together with the 
whole Museum, are open to the public 
during three days in the week. Be- 
sides that the atrocity of Lord Elgin’s 
conduct exceeds all the rapine ever 
committed by the French, foreign artists 
have no better access to these treasures 
of antiquity, than if they had remained 
in the place wheace they were taken, 
for very few can bear the expense of a 
journey to London. = It was fortunate, 
however, that the noble Lord’s embar- 
rassed fortune obliged him to sell these 
treasures to the British Parliament, 
though J greatly doubt, whether, as 
the committee declared, they will form 
a school for study, raise the pat:onal 
taste for the fine arts, and diffuse a 
knowledge of art throughout the whole 
empire. Schiller’s hoe :—* To you 
they will ever be silent,” is far more 
applicable to the Buglish than the 
French. During my three months’ 
residence in London, I spent every lei- 
aure Lour in viewing these noble frag- 
ments, on the public days, and was 
often astonished at the senseless vacant 
staring of the English of all ranks. 
The classical education which the 
young Englishman receives at college, 
bo more awakens his taste for the arts 
of antiquity, than the ready power of 
speaking Latin, which every student 
acquires in a great city of Germa- 
py, contributes to render bim a philolo- 
gist. 

England is not the country for the 
fine arts! Of this every person must 
be convinced who has witnessed one of 
the annual Londou exhibitions of pic- 
tures, Atthe last exhibition upwards 
of 1000 pictures were hung up, and I 
never before saw so little merit display- 
ed atnong 3uch numerous specimens : 
—a Dresden exhibition exceeds a Lon- 
dou one in point of talent, just in the 
same proportion ia which the latter out- 
strips the former in numbers. West 
certainly cranks among the greatest of 
~ the English artists, and few pictures, ex- 
cept his, had any claim to superiority ; 
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but as the English are destitute of sus- 
ceptibility for the pictorial art, he will 
never become the founder of a school as 
David has been in France. In theEn- 
glish exhibitions, the pictures of the stu- 
dents approximate, and even exceed,the 
extravagant style of their teacher Fuseli, 
rather than imitate the grand style of 
West. In all controversies and inves- 
tigations English scholars enquire, at the 
very outset, what is the use of it? They 
reject every thing imaginative, and bold- 
ly pronounce all kinds of speculation to 
be nonsense, attaching themselves solely 
to reality, and seeking to grasp it the 
more firmly by disembodying it :—in 
the same manner English artists devote 
themselves almost exclusively to that 
branch of the art which is most readily 
turned to advantage, and will enable 
them to live comfortubly. ‘This is por- 
trait-painting, which includes likenesses 
of celebrated race-horses and favourite 
dogs of persons of rank : and it must be 
conlessed that many Koglish artists have 
attained a great degree of perlecdon in 
this department of the art. Landscape 
painters are also fully aware that a view 
of Windsor or Richmond is more |ike- 
ly to find a purchaser than an original 
composition, and thus they confine 
themselves to the representation of 
scenes Which are familiar to every eye. 
West, however, nust have realized vast 
sums of money by the exhibition of 
his great historical pictures, the figures 
in Which are the size of life; and those 
speculators who purchase celebrated 
pictures on the continent, aad exhibit 
them in London, as wus the case with 
a picture by Wicars, and ofe by Le 
Thierre, must also reap no trifling ad- 
vantage, ‘These exhibitions, which are 
the resort of all fashionable amateurs, 
take place in gaileries fitted up for the 
purpose, and in which the light, by be- 
ing admitted from an opening in the 
roof, diffuses a most advantageous ei- 
fect over the picture. Every artist 
inust naturally wish to have his produc- 
tions thus exhibited to the public; tor 
this mode of lighting has the effect of 
softening down the faults of a picture, 
and rendering its beauties the more 
prominent. The young ladies of 
Rome are so conscious , of. the beauti- 
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ful effect produced by a descending 
light, that they are always happy to seize 
an opportunity of meeting their lovers 
in the Pantheon. 

Though the English may justly be 
reproached with want of susceptibility 
for the pictorial art, and tho’ their desire 
to possess is totally distinct from their 
capability to enjoy, yet on the otherhand 
they evince their taste for poetry in an 
eminent degree. The more perfect works 
of Goethe and Schiller never excited 
such universal enthusiasm in Germany, 
as the poems of Byron and Scott have 
called forth among their couatrymen. 
Every Englishman and Scotchman, be- 
tween whom,notwithstanding the union, 
so tnuch rivalry still prevails, is proud to 
reflect that bis country possesses a living 
poet, who can set forth his national hon- 
our totheother. Each readily acknow- 
ledges the merit of the poet of the sister 
country ; but even were he not actuated 
by patriotism, a certain congeniality of 
feeling would induce him to give the 
preference to the bard of his own na- 
tion. To the contemplative, reserved 
Englishman, Lord Byron is most homo- 
geneous; for he penetrates into the 
deepest recesses of the human heart, 
paints sorrow in allits desolating force, 
and to the theme ef his own disunion 
from the world, be adds the glowing 
images of oriental poetry. On the other 
hand, the romantic Scotchman,* in 
whose soul resound the ballads of early 
ages, and who, whether he dwell on 
the banks of the Tweed, or among the 
mist-enveloped mountains, beholds on 
every side some spot consecrated by the 
daring spirit and achievements of his 
ancestors—cherishes with enthusiasm 
a poet, who, penetrated by the 
rich materials of his country’s history, 
has occasionally interwoven them with 
his heroic poems ; and who, by inde- 
fatigable diligence bas rescued from 


* In all the praise of Walter Scott's genius we 
perfectly agree. We consider that Mr. Scott has 
contributed as much, and perhaps more, than any 
ether Scottish poet to render his country popular 
upon thecontinent, In this traveller's estimate of 
Byron's poetical character also, he is tolerably just : 
but he forgets the tender, sweet, and gentle muse of 
Campbell in Scotland: and is equally unjust to the 
brilliant and impassioned beauty of Moore. 
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oblivion a great collection of Scottish 
ballads, which his interesting commen- 
taries have rendered accessible to every 
reader, Where the incidents of his 
romances are not purely historical, 
Walter Scott possesses the art of iotro- 
ducing faithful sketches of the bloody 
feuds between celebrated clans, to 
which, by bis peculiar talent for scenic 
description, he has iinparted appropriate 
chiaro oscuro and back-grouods. The 
English, more than any ether nation, 
admire descriptions of Nature in their 
poetry; but Scott’s pictures present 
nothing indefinite, or oa nature that is 
applicable to any country ;_ they pos- 
sess thatcharm which local colouring 
gives to landscape painting. These 
picturesque descriptions abound par- 
ticularly in his celebrated poem, The 
Lady of the Lake ; and thousands of 
his readers are induced every year to 
make a pilgrimage to Loch Katrine. 
Scott certainly cannot exclaim with 
Goethe, “how dearly have I paid for 
my poem!” for he receives the sum 
of 50001. for each production. I have 
merely mentioned among the living 
poets of England, the two who are 
most celebrated as the objects of uni- 
versal admiration. The respect which 
the English entertain for their dead au- 
thors, even of mediocre talent, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the numerous editions 
of their works which daily issue from 
the press. 

Irom the reverence with which the 
Germans regard Shakspeare, the mu- 
tilation and disfigurement which his 
dramas undergo when represented on 
the English stage, will tothem appear 
inconceivable. I saw several of Shaks- 
peare’s best plays performed at the two 
principal London theatres, Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane, and by actors 
who were accounted the Coryphaz of 
the tragic art, and who were said to 
enter most profoundly into the spirit 
of the poet. One was the celebrated 
Kemble, whose retirement froin -the 
stage was looked upon by the newspa- 
pers as a kind of public calamity. 
Another was the still more celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons, who received the appel- 
lation of the Tragic Muse, and who, 
even at her present advanced age, set 
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all London in an uproar by re-appear- 
ing one evening in the character of La- 
dy Macbeth. I never witnessed one 
of those representations without being 
More and more convinced that in re- 
gard to taste, Shakspeare is more our 
property than that of the English. It 
18 not surprising that the erroneous no- 
tions of the French respecting drama- 
tic literature, should have induced Du- 
cis to make such absurd alterations io 
Hamlet ;- but considering the fidelity 
with which the Germans seek to appro- 
priate Shakspeare, and the caution they 
evince in altering those pieces selected 
for representation, lopping off only 
such excrescences as are either not ne- 
cessary to the construction of the dra- 
ma, or do not accord with our notions 
of decorum, the levity with which the 
English proceed is inconceivable. It 
would be a great error to regard any 
of their editions of the poet’s works 
adapted for stage representation, as an 
edilio in usum principis ; they use 
freedom of a more unpardonable kind, 
and prove not only the insensibility of 
the editors to the beauties of Shaks- 
peare, but also a singular indulgence 
oo the part of the public. For instance, 
in the Tempest, which, if I mistake 
not, was adapted for stage representa- 
tion by Dryden, two new characters 
are interpolated which Shakspeare ne- 
ver dreamed of, and the succession of 
the scenes completely changed. In the 
performance of Richard III. I saw a 
part of Henry VI. introduced and 
several characters belonging to the play 
omitted. What German audience 
would tolerate such perversions of the 
genius of a national poet? Even in 
those tragedies which have been treated 
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with most respect, the noblest passages 
are frequently left out for the sake of 
saving time. For instance, io Othello, 
Desdemona’s song in the fourth act, 
which is so highly pathetic, and so im- 
portant to the catastrophe, is struck out, 
as are also the character of Owen Glen- 
dower, and consequently a whole scene 
in Henry IV. To Hamlet, among nu- 
merous alterations, the scene in which 
Polonius repeats the beautiful rules of 
life to his son, and the character of For- 
tinbras, are omitted ; a change is also 
made at the conclusion of Romeo and 
Juliet. It must be confessed, that by 
tolerating these mutilations, in order to 
afford time for a farce or petit opera 
after the performance of the tragedy, the 
English do not afford any strong proofs 
of their poetic taste. In their actors, 
they admire above all things a certain 
coarse adberence to Nature, be it ever 
so repugnant to all ideas of propriety. 
Thus they are transported when their 
adored Kemble appears in Hotspur,like 
a downright boor, and carefully banish- 
es every trace of dignity from his de- 
ee ; Or when in the character of 

amlet, he runs after the ghost with 
cleached fists, and the latter, instead of 
gently appearing and vanishing in the 
queen’s chamber, gallops from one side 
of the stage to the other. The brutal 
coarseness of the po less celebrated 
Kean in Othello, who roars rather than 
declaims his part, would fill a German 


audience with disgust. 

[We have inserted these extracts fur the amusement 
of our readers: bot we do not think it necessary to 
Sply © this torrent of insipid and arrogant abuse of 
the English actors and drama. The writer who sup- 
poses that the importation of the Elzin marbles is lost 
upon Engtishmen, may well tell us that it was only 
after S peare was c.rported to Germany, his beau- 
ties first came to be understood. We admit, that 
the curtailments and alterations of our immortal 
poet’s plays, are not always judicious.) 
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Concluded from p. $63. 


VV ESLEY never departed willing- 
ly or knowingly from the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, in 
which he had been trained up, and with 
which he was conscientiously satified 
after full and free inquiry. Upon points 


which have not been revealed, but are 
withia the scope of reason, he formed 
opinions for himself, which were gen- 
erally clear, consistent with the Chris- 
tian system, and creditable, for the most 


part, both to bis feelings and his judge- 
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ment. But he laid no stress upon them, 
aod never propneed them for more than 
they were worth.” ‘* The true gos- 
pel,’ said he, ‘touches the very edge 
both of Calvinism and Antinomianism, 
so that nothing but the mighty power 
of God can prevent our sliding either 
into the one or the other.” Many of hia 
associates and followers fell into both. 
He always declared himself clearly and 
stronely against both; though at the 
expense of some inconsistency, when he 
preached of a sanctification which left 
the subject liable to sin, of an assurance 
which was not assured, and of an im- 
perfect perfection. It was his opinion 
that there is a chain of beings advancing 
by degrees from the lowest to the high- 
est point,—from an atom of uuorgani- 
zed matter, to the highest of the arch- 
angels ; an opinion consonant to the 
philosophy of the bards, and confirmed 
by science, as far as our physiological 
knowledge extends. He believed in 
the ministry both of good and evil an- 
gels; but whether every man had a 
guardian angel to protect him as the 
Romanists hold, and a malignant de- 
mon continually watching to seduce 
him toto the ways of sin and death, 
this he considered as undetermined by 
revelation, and therefore doubtful. 
Evil thoughts he held to be infused in- 
to the minds of men by the evil princi- 
ple; and ‘that as no good is done, or 
spoken or thought by any man, without 
the assistance of God working together 
in and with those that believe in him; 
so there is no evil done, or spoken, or 
thought, without the assistance of the 
Devil, ‘who worketh with energy in 
the children of unbelief. His notions 
of diabolical agency went farther than 
this: he imputed to it many of the ac- 
cidents and discomforts of life,—disease, 
bodily hurts, storms aod earthquakes, 
and nightmare: he believed that epi- 
lepsy was often, or always the effect of 
possession, and that most madmen were 
demoniacs. A belief in witchcraft nat- 
urally followed from these premises ; 
but, after satisfying his understanding 
that supenpatural acts and appearances 
are consistent with the order 4f the uni- 
verse, sanctioned by Scripture, and 
proved by testimony too general and too 
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strong to be resisted, he invalidated his 
own authority, by listening to the most 
absurd tales with implicit credulity, 
and recording them as authenticated 
facts. He adhered to the old opinion, 
that the devils were the gods of the hea- 
then; and he maintained, that the 
words in the Lord’s Prayer, which have 
been rendered evil, roean, in the origin- 
al, the wicked one, ‘emphatically so 
called, the prince and god of this world, 
who works with mighty power in the 

children of disobedience.’ : 


“One of his most singular notions 
was concerning the day of judgment. 
He thought it probable that its duration 
would be several thousand years, that 
the place would be above the earth, and 
that the circumstances of every individ- 
ual’s life would then be brought forth 
in full view, together with all their tem- 
pers, and all the desires, thoughts, and 
intents of their hearts. This he thought 
absolutely necessary for the full display 
of the glory of God, forthe clear and 
perfect manifestation of his wisdom, 
justice, power, and mercy. ‘ Then on- 
ly,’ he argued, ‘when God hath brought 
to light all the bidden things of darkness, 
willit be seen that wise and good were 
all his ways ; that he saw through the 
thick cloud, and governed all things by 
the wise counsel of bis own will; that 
nothing was left to chance or the caprice 
of men, but God disposed all strongly, 
and wrought all into one connected 
chain of justice, mercy, and truth.’ 
Whether the earth and the material 
heavens would be consumed by the 
general conflagration, and pass away 
or be transmuted by the fire into that 
sea of glass like unto crystal, which is 
described in the Apocalypse as extend- 
ing before the throne, we could neither 
affirm oor deny, be said; but we 
should know hereafter. He held the 
doctrine of the millennium to be scrip- 
tural; but he never fell into those wild 
and extravagant fancies, in which spec- 
ulations of this kind so frequently end. 
The Apocalypse is the favourite study 
of crazy religionists ; but Wesley says 
of it, * Oh bow little do-we know of this 
deep book! at least how little do [ 
know! I can barely conjecture, not af- 
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firm any one point concerning that part 
of it which is yet unfu.filled.’ 

“He entertained some interesting 
opinions concerning the brute creation, 
and derived whatever evils inferior 
creatures endure, or inflict upon each 
other, from the consequence of the Fall. 
In Paradise they existed in a state of 
happiness, enjoying will aod liberty; 


their passions and affections were regu- , 


lar, and their choice always guided by 
their understanding, which was perfect 
ja its kind. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘is the 
barrier betweeo men and brutes,—the 
line which they cannot pass? It is 
not reason. Set aside that ambiguous 
term ; exchange it for the plain word 
understanding and whocan deny that 
brutes have this ? We may as well de- 
py that they have sight or hearing. 
But it is this: man is capable of God ; 
the inferior creatures are not.’” 

“‘ Methodism having widely diffu- 
sed itself, it soon became expedient to 
divide the country into circuits, There 
were io the year 1749, twenty in En- 
gland, two in Wales, two in Scotland, 
and seven in Ireland. In 1791, the 
year of Mr. Wesley’s death, they had 
increased to seventy-two in England, 
three in Wales, seven in Scotland, and 
twenty-eight in Ireland. Every cir- 
cuit had a certain number of preachers 
appointed to it, more or less, according 
to its extent, under an assistant, whose 
office it was to admit or expel mem- 
bers, take lists of the societies at Easter, 
hold quarterly meetings, visit the classes 
quarterly, keep watch-nights and love- 
feasts, superiotend the other preachers, 
and regulate the whole business of the 
circuit, spiritual aod temporal. 

‘“< The helpers were not admitted in- 
discriminately : gifts, as well as grace 
for the work, were required. An aspi- 
rant was first examined concerning his 
theological knowledge, that it might be 
seen whether his opinions were sound: 
he was then to exhibit his gift of utter- 
ance by preaching before Mr, Wesley; 
and afterwards to give, either orally or 
in writing, his reasons for thinking that 
he was called of God to the ministry. 
The best proof of this was, that some 
persons should have been convinced of 
sin and converted by his preaching.” 
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The use of snuff or spirituous liquors 
was prohibited to preachers, and in gen- 
eral their lot was severe, and their hard- 
ships many and great. The principal 
evil of Methodism is stated to have 
been the formation, not merely of clas- 
ses for religious purposes, but of bands. 
Of these we find the following notice— 
“This subdivision, while it answered 
no one end of possible utility, led to 
something worse than the worst practice 
of the romish church. The men and 
the women, the married and the single, 
met separately in these bands, for the 
purpose of confessing to each other, 
‘They engaged to meet once a-week at 
least, and to speak, each in order, freely 
and plainly, the true state of their souls, 
with the faults they had committed in 
thought, word, or deed, and the temp- 
tations they had felt during the week, 
They were to be asked ‘us many, and 
as searching questions as may be, con- 
cerning their state, sins, and tempta- 
tions:’ These four in particular, at eve- 
ry meeting: What known sin have 
you committed since our last meeting ? 
What temptations have you met with? 
How was you delivered? What have 
you thought, said, or done, of which 
you doubt whether it be sin or not? 
And before any person entered into one 
of these bands, a promise of the most . 
unreserved openness was required, 
‘ Consider, do you desire we should tell 
you whatsoever we think, whatsoever 
we fear, whatsoever we hear, concern- 
ing you? Do you desire that, 10 doing 
this, we should come as close as possi- 
ble, that we should cut to the quick, 
and search your heart to the bottom ? 
Is it your desire and design to be on 
this and all other occasions, entirely 
open so as to speak every thing that is 
in vour heart without exception, with- 
out disguise, and without reserve 2’ 
The nature, and the inevitable tendency 
of this natural inquisition, must be ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind; and it 
is marvellous that any man should have 
permitted his wife* or his daughter to 
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® Wesley has himeelf recorded an instance of mis- 
ehiefarising from these bands. “ I searched it to the 
bottom,” says he,“ a story I had beard in part, and 
found it another tale of real woe. Two of cur society 
had lived together in uncommon harmony, when one, 
2.) aATHENEUM VOL, 7, 
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enter into these bands, where it was not 
possible for innocence to escape con- 
tamination.” 

“ The watch-night was another of 
Wesley's objectionable institutions. Fe 
Originated with some reclaimed colliers 
of Kingswood, who, having been ac- 
customed to sit late on Saturday nights 
at the ale-house transferred ther week- 
ly meeting, after their conversion to 
the school-House, and continued there 
praying and singing hymns far imto the 
morning. Wesley was advised to put 
ao end to this : but, ‘upon weighing the 
the thing thoroughly, and comparing it 
with the practice of the ancient Chris- 
tians,’ he could see no cause to forbid it; 
because he overlooked the difference 
between their times and his own, and 
shut his eyes to the obvious impropriety 
of midnight meetings. So he appoint- 
ed them to be held once a month, near 
the time of the full moon.” 

** He also appointed three love-feasts 
In a quarter: one for the men, a second 
for the women, and the third for both 
together; ‘that we might together eat 
bread,’ he says,.as the ancient Christians 
did, with gladness and singleness of 
heart. At these love-feasts (so we 
termed them, retaining the name as well 
the thing, which was in use from the 
beginning,) our food is only a little 
plain cake and water; but we seldom 
return from them without being fed not 
only with the meat which perisheth, but 
with that which endureth to everlast- 
ing life. A travelling preacher presides 
at these meetings: any one who choos- 
es may speak; and the time is chiefly 
employed ia relating what they call 
their Christian experience. In this 
point, also, Mr. Wesley disregarded the 


who met in band with E. F.to whom she had men- 
tioned that she had founda temptation toward Dr. F. 
went and told her husband she was in love with him» 
and that she had it from her own mouth. The spirit 
of jealousy seized him in a moment, and utterly took 
away hisreason. And some one telling him his wife 
was at Dr. F.'s on whom she had called that afternoon, 
he took a great stick, and ran away, and meeting her 
gn the street, called out Strumpet! Strumpet! and 
struck her twice or thrice. He is now thoroughly 
convinced of her innoeence ; but the water cannot be 
gathered upagain. He sticks there— I do thorough- 
ly forgive you, but I ean never love you more. ’”’ 
After such an example, Wesley ought to have abol 
ished this part of his institutions, 
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offence which he gave, by renewing a: 
practice that bad notoriously been abol- 
ished, because of the abuses to which 
it led.” 

“ He prided himself upon the sing- 
ing in his meeting-houses : there was a 
talent in his family both for music and 
verse; and he availed himself, with 
great judgment, of both. A collection 
of hymns was published for the Society, 
some few of which were selected from 
various authors; some were bis own 
composition ; but far the greater part 
were by his brother Charles. Perhaps 
DO poems have ever been so devoutly 
committed’ to memory as these, nor 
quoted so often upon a death-bed. 
The manner in which they were sung 
tended to impress them strongly on the 
miod: the tune was made wholly sub- 
servient to the words, not the words to 
the tune. The Romanistsare indebted for 
their church-music to the Benedictines, 
an order to which allEKurope is so deep- 
ly indebted for many things. Our fine 
cathedral service is derived from them.” 

Wesley was prevented by his igno- 
rance of their language, from dissemina- 
ting his doctrines generally among the 
Welch, and that susceptible populatioa 
degenerated into Jumpers, under na- 
tive teachers. In Scotland he was 
not sucoessful, though Whitefield, who 
on the invitation of Ralph and Ebene- 
zer Erskine, the first leaders of secession 
from the kirk, had preceded him ten 
years in that country, startled the peo- 
ple by his vehement oratory. But 
Wesley’s mild and persuasive eloquence 
availed little, and he does not seem to 
have forgiven the slight. He accuses 
the ministers of not fasting on the fast 
days in the sacrament week, and he 
compares the funerals to what was spo- 
ken of Jehoiakim: “ he shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass.” He adds in 
another place, when he bad a thin au- 
dience at Glasgow, that it was truly 
said “the Scotch dearly love the word 
of the Lord on the Lord’s day !” 

The account of Wesley in Ireland is 
prefaced with some general observations, 
so curious as to claim extraction. The 
author says— 

“Melancholy and anomalous as the 
civil history of Ireland is, its religious 
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history is equally mournful, and not 
less strange. Even at the time when it 
was called the Island’ of Saints, and 
men went forth from its monasteries to 
be the missionaries, not of monachism 
alone, but of literature and civilization, 
the mass of the people continued savage, 
and was something worse.than heathen. 
They accommodated their new religion 
to their own propensities, with a per- 
verted ingenuity, at once humorous and 
detestable, and altogether peculiar to 
themselves. Thus, when a child was 
immersed at baptism, it was customary 
not to dip the right arm, to the iotent 
that he might strike a more deadly aod 
ungracious blow therewith ; and under 
an opinion, no doubt, that the rest of 
the body would not be responsible at 
the resurrection, fer any thing which 
had been committed by the unbaptised 
hand. ‘Thus, too, atthe baptism, the 
father took the wolves for bis gossips; 
and thought that, by this profanation, 
he was forming an alliance, both for 
himself and the boy, witb the fiercest 
beusts of the woods. The son of a 
chief was baptized in milk; water 
was not thought good enough, and 
whiskey had not then been invented. 
They used to robin the beginning of 
the year as a point of devotion, for the 
purpose of laying up a good stock of 
plunder against Easter; and he whose 
spoils enabled him to furnish the best 
entertainment at that time, was looked 
upon as the best Christian,—so they 
robbed in emulation of each other ; and 
‘reconciling their habits to their con- 
science, with a hardihood beyond that 
of the boldest casuists, they persuaded 
themselves that, if robbery, murder, and 
rape had been sins, Providence would 
never put such temptations in their way; 
nay that the sin would be, if they were 
so ungrateful as not to take advantage 
of a good opportunity when it was of- 
fered them. 

‘“‘ These things would appear incred- 
ible, if they were not conformable to the 
spirit of Irish history, fabulous and au- 
thentic. Yet were the Irish, beyond 
all other people, passionately attached 
to the religion wherein they were so 
miserably illinstructed. Whether they 
were distinguished by this peculiar at- 
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tachment to their church, when the su- 
premacy or the Pope was acknowledged 
throughout Europe, cannot be known, 
aod may, with much probability, be 
doubted ; this is evident, that it must 
have acquired strength and inveteracy 
when it became a principle of apposi- 
tion to their rulers, and was blended 
with their hatred of the Kuglish, who 
so little understood their duty and their 
policy as conquerors, that they neither 
made themselves loved, nor feared, nor 
respected, 

‘Ireland is the only country io 
which the Reformation produced noth- 
ing but evil. Protestant Europe has 
been richly repaid for the long calami- 
ties of that great revolution, by the per- 
maneat blessings which it left bebind ; 
and even.among those nations where 
the papal superstition maintained its do- 
minion by fire and sword, an important 
change was effected in the lives and 
conduct of the Romish clergy. Ireland 
alone was 80 circumstanced as to be in- 
capable of deriving any advantage, 
while it was exposed to all.the evils of 
the change. The work of sacrilege and 
plunder went on there as it did in Ea- 
gland and Scotiand; but the language 
of the people, and their savage state, 
precluded all possibility of religious im- 
provement. It was not till nearly the 
middle ofthe seventeenth century, that 
the Bible was translated into Irish, by 
means of Bishop Bedell, a mao worthy 
to have Sir Heary Wotton for his pat- 
ron and Father Paolo Sarpi for his 
friend. ‘Tbe church property had been 
so scandalously plundered, that few 
parishes * could afford even a bare sub- 
sistence to a Protestant minister, and 
therefore few ministers were to be found. 
Meantime the Romish clergy were on 
the alert, and they were powerfully aid- 
ed by acontinual supply of fellow-la- 
bourers from the seminaries established 
ia the Spanish dominions; mea whe, 
by their temper and education, were 
fitted for any work in which policy 
might think proper to employ fanati- 
cism. ‘The Franciscans have made it 
their boast, that, at the time of the [rish 


* The beat living at Connaught was not worth more 
than forty shillings e-year ; and some were as low 25 
cixteen ! 
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massacre, there appeared among the 
rebels more than six hundred Friars 
Minorite, who had been instigating 
them to that accursed rebellion while 
living among them in disguise.” 

In this country Wesley was at first 
well received, and tells us that he 
preached his first sermon in Dublin to 
“as gay and as senseless a congregation 
as he had ever seen!” They soon 
however became objects of persecution, 
and got the nick-name of swaddlers, 
which is thus strangely accounted for. 

*‘Cennick, preaching on Christmas- 
day, took for his text these words from 
St. Luke’s Gospel: ‘and this shall be 
a sign unto you: ye shall find the babe, 
“wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger. A Catholic who was 
present, and to whom the Janguage of 
Scripture was a novelty, thought this 
so ludicrous, that he called the preacher 
‘a Swaddler, in derision; and this un- 
meaning word became the nickname of 
the Methocists, and had all the effect 
of the most opprobrious appellation.” 

Tn Cork disgraceful riots ensued, and 
both the brothers (Wesleys) were 
roughly treated; while in Dublin, 
Whitefield was nearly stoned to death. 
Yet it was from among the Roman 
Catholics that Wesley obtained one 
of the most interesting and (during his 
short life) most efficient co-adjutors, 
Thomas Walsh, the son of a carpenter 
at Bally Lynn. He publicly abjured 
the Romish Church, and became the 
most distinguished apostle of methodism 
in Ireland. 


“There is a letter of advice from 
Mr. Wesley to one of his Irish preach- 
ers (written in 1769), which givesa 
curious picture of the people for whom 
such advice could be needful.— Dear 
brother, ’ he says, ‘1 shall now tell you 
the things which have been, more or 
less, upon my mind, ever since I was in 
the North of Ireland. If you forget 
them, you will bea sufferer, and so will 
the people; if you observe them, it will 
be good for both. Be steadily serious. 
‘There is no countty upon earth where 
this is more necessary than in Ireland,as 
you are generally encompassed with 
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those who, with a littte encouragement, 
would laugh or trifle from morning till 
night. In every town visit all you can, 
from house to house; but on this, and 
every other occasion, avoid all famihar- 
ity with women: this is deadly poison, 
both to them and to you. You cannot 
be too wary in this respect. Be active, 
be diligent; avoid all faziness, sloth, 
indolence ; fly from every degree, eve- _ 
ry appearance of it, else you will never 
be more than half a Christian. Be 
cleanly : in this let the Methodists take 
pattern by the Quakers. Avoid all 
nastiness, dirt, slovenliness, both in your 
person, clothes, house, and all about 
you. Do not stink above ground; 


* Let thy mind's sweetness have its operation 
© Upon thy person, clothes, and habitation.’ 
HERBERT. 


‘Whatever clothes you have,let them 
be whole ; no rents, no tatters, no rags ; 
these are a scandal to either man or 
woman, being another fruit of vile lazi- 
ness. Mend your clothes, or I shall 
never expect to see you mend your 
lives, Let none ever see a ragged 
Methodist. Clean yourselves of lice: 
take pains io this. Do not cut off your 
hair; butclean it, and keep it clean. 
Cure yourself and your family of the 
itch ; a spoonful of brimstone will cure 
you. To let this run from year to year, 
proves both sloth and uncleanness : 
away with it at once; let not the North 
be any longer a proverb of reproach 
to all the nation. Use no snuff, unless 
prescribed by a physician. I suppose 
no other nation in Europe is in such 
vile bondage to this silly, nasty, dirty 
custom, as the Irish are. Touch no 
dram: itis liquid fire; it is a sure, 
though slow, poison; it saps the very 
springs of life. In Ireland, above all 
countries in the world, I would sacred- 
ly abstain from this, because the evil is 
so general ; and to this, and snuff, and 
smoky cabins, I impute the blindness 
which is so exceeding common through- 
out the nation, J particularly desire, 
wherever you have preaching, that there 
may be a Little House. Let this be 
got without delay. Wherever it isnot, 
let none expect to see me.’” 
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FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE PETRIFIED CITY. 


To the Bditor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, 
ib your Magazine for March it is no- 
ticed that * the enterprising travel- 
ler Mr. Ritchie, who proceeded some 
time since with an expedition from 
Tripoli, for the purpose of exploring 
the interior of Africa,” has communica- 
ted an account he received from one of 
his friends of what he knew respecting 
“ the Petrified City,” of which Dr.Shaw 
(in his Travels or Observations relating 
to several Parts of Barbary and the Le- 
vant), gives the following particulars, 
which perhaps some of the readers of 
your widely circulat :d Miscellany who 
may not have that, now scarce, book 
to refer to, will be pleased with hav- 
ing the opportunity of perusing ; I 
have therefore transcribed it, if you 
think it worth the trouble of inserting, 
and am, yours, &c. 


Of Ras Sem, or the Petririzn Vit- 


LAGE in the CYRENAICA. 


*¢ T shall conclude this branch of the na- 
tural history of Barbary with some remarks 
upon the pretended Petrified City at Ras 
Sem, in the province of Dacka, in the king- 
dom of Tripoli. 

* This place, then, which lies six days’ 
journey to the S. of Benguze, the ancient 
Bereuice, in the greater Syrtis, has been 
occasionally taken dotice of in the former 
edition, where it was observed ‘ that nothing 
was to be seen there, besides some petrifac- 
tions, as might well be accounted for from 
the Deluge ; which likewise had been alrea- 
dy discovered in other parts of the world.’ 
in treating likewise of the violent heat 
which attends the Deserts of Libya and 
Arabia, I took notice that, at Saibah, a few 
days’ journey beyond Ras Sem, towards 
Esypt, there is a whole caravan, consisting 
of men, asses, and camels, which, from time 
immemorial, has been preserved at that 
place. The greatest part of these bodies 
still continue perfect and entire, from the 
heat of the Suu and dryness of the climate ; 
and thetradition is, that they were all of 
them originally surprised, suffocated, and 


dried up, by the hot scorching winds that 
sometimes frequent these deserts.’ 

“The Arabs, who are as little Conte ream 
in geogra and natura! history as they are 
a dlctand ineeuioes enough in faLle and ro- 
mance, had here a very favourable and 
lucky upportanity, by jambling and connec- 
ting together the petrifactions of Ras Sem, 
with these preserved bodies at Saibah, to 
project and tovent the plan of the Petrified 
City, in all the wild and extravagant dress, 
wherein it iscommonly described. This, I 
believe, is the true matter of fact; and all 
that may be depended upon in this story. 

** It was, however, a subject much evquir- 
ed into whilst Cassam Aga, the Tripoly 
ambassador, resided lately in London. He 
reported from a thousand persons, as & 
said, and perveulerly io0 a friend of his of 
great veracity, who had been upon the spot, 
that ‘ this scene of petrifactions consistcd of ' 
a large town, ina circular figure, which had 
several streets, shops, and a magrificent cas- 
tle belonging toit. That this friend of his 
saw there different sorts of trees, but mostly 
the olive and the palm; all of them turned 
intoa bluish or cinder-coloured stone. That 
there were men also to be seen in different 
postares and attitudes; some of them e€xer- 
cising their trades and occupations ; others 
holding staffs, others bread, &c. in their 
hands. The women, hkewise, were, some 
ef them, giving suck to their children; oth- 
ers were sitting by their children; others 
were sitting at their kneading troughs, &c. 
That, in entering the castle, there was a man 
lying on a magnificent bed of stone, with the 
guards standing at the doors, armed witb 
pikes and spears. That he saw different 
sorts of animals, such a» camels, oxen, asses, 
horses, sheep, aud birds, (nay, the very 
dogs, cats, and mice are enumerated in oth- 
eraccuunts:) all of them converted into 
stone, and of the above-mentioned colour. 
In one of these histories, some of these bo- 
dies arc said to want their heads, others a 
leg oranarm; and so far agree with the 
caravan of preserved (not petrified) bodies 
above recited. It is further related, that 
several pieces of petrified money had been 
brought from thence g some of which were 
of the bigness of an English shilling, charged 
with a horse’s head on one side, ‘and with 
some unknown characters on the other.’ 
This is the substance of that variety of re- 
ports, which have been given and related of 
this place, atdifferent times, and by differeut 

ersons.” 


Pp 
~Iprit 10, 1820. NorVICENSIS. 


VOYAGE TO THE FEEJEE ISLANDS.* 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, 


fl Deion people of these islands are can- 
nibals. They inhabit a great many 
islands which have no appropriate names 
on the charts, but all of them have their 


peculiar native designations. The lurg* 
est of these islands are divided into sev" 
era] districts, and there is often war 


® See No. 77, ps 283. 
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among the people of the neighbouring 
places. I had bought a bolt of canvass 
of the master of a vessel that was there, 
and he demanded a very large piece of 
sandel wood for it, ten times as much 
as it was worth. I was however obli- 
ged to consent, and took him on shore 
to a place where [ knew a piece large 
enough was lying; for I was well known 
00 the island, and had some authority : 
but he was a stranger ; and it was very 
dangerous for pertect strangers, ignorant 
of their language and customs, to trust 
themselves far from the shore. We had 
arrived at the log, and talking about our 
bargain, when an old woman, well 
known to me, appeared with a large 
basket upon her shoulders. She caine 
up tous, and, without addressing me 
as was usual, exclaimed in a dismal 
tone, War, war, war.—I immediately 
knew that something was wrong, and 
that all was not safe.—The man that 
was with me would have fled to the 
boat ; but [ advised bim to stay by me 
who was known, and could speak the 
language; whereas, if he were seen by 
himself running to his boat, there was 
a probability of his being killed. He 
semaioed therefore with me, and when 
we had waited some time, a native ac- 
quaintance came up. I enquired of 
him the meaning of the old woman’s 
expression ; when he informed me that 
they had been at war; that they had 
killed the Chief of [yparcar ; that they 
had had the good fortune to seize upon 
his body; and that they would feast 
upon it to-morrow; inviting me to be 
of the party. 

To enable me to have so intimate 
An intercourse with these people, I had 
to encounter many dangers, and to 
conform to many of their disgusting 
customs. This horrible custom, how- 
ever, of eating human flesh I had hith- 
erto been able to avoid; but it was 
necessary that [ should seem to acqui- 
esce even ta this, and, as the natives did, 
take adelight in it. To the native’s 
invitation, therefore, I gave a ready 
assent, seemed to rejoice at the circum- 
stance, and explained to him that, as [ 
had just arrived from a cruise, and had 
not tasted of fresh food for some time, 
't would be particularly welcome to me. 
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I then went about my other concerns ; 
and io ao hour or two the native that 
had accosted me in the morning came 
up to me, and, as if by accident, led 
me to the log of sandel wood we had 
been bargaining for. The body of the 
captive had been laid beside it. It 
was that ofa man above six feet high ; 
there was a large wound across the 
forehead, and another at the top of the 
head, as if from the blows ofa club. [I 
started back at the sight, and, the native 
exclaimed with emphasis; Are you 
afraid 2? Sanga, saoga, said I (no, nO) ; 
I hope to feast on him to-morrow. 

The people of these Islands always 
eat human flesh cold: they roast it 
One day, and eat it the next; and be- 
fore the body is cut to pieces, the caloo 
performs a long ceremony. I went 
with my native friend to the priest’s 
house; he was then about to perform 
the usual incantation. He had a long 
staff in hishands; and having placed 
one end of it on the ground, he exer- 
cised himself violently io reeling to and 
fro with it, till, overcome with the exer- 
cise, he fell down, and the attendants 
carried him into his house. He then 
said something in the manner of an 
oracle, which, as it was explaino- 
ed to me, meant that they wonld suc- 
ceed in what they were about to under- 
take, referring to a battle that was in- 
tended. 

The multitude then went down to 
theirdead enemy, and with pieces of 
wood or bamboo, made very sharp, cut 
off his hands at the wrists, his feet at 
the ankles, his legs at the knees, and 
his thighs near the middle, dividing the 
bone with an axe, which they had pur- 
chased from one of the vessels that had 
been atthe Island. The head was cut 
off very low toward the breast, aod 
they placed it ono some hot ashes that 
had previously been prepared in a hole 
for the purpose; and when it had re- 
mained there a sufficient time, they rub- 
bed off the hair with shells, and repla- 
ced it with the other parts of the body 
in the hole, surrounding it on all sides 
with stones that had been made very 
hot. Taey then covered it up till it 
was completely roasted. I told the 
natives that I ;expected they would al- 
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Yow me my share of it ; that I was then 
going on board, but that I should not 
fail to come on shore on the morrow ; 
but that, if I should be prevented, I 
desired they would send my share on 
board the brig. The meo of Hylai 
(forthat was the name of the place) 
promised that I should not be disap- 
pointed, and } then left them. 

On my going on board, I told my 
mate what was going forward, and de- 
sired that, when the human flesh should 
be brought on-board for me, he should 
say, I was gone on shore; and that 
when they should tell him what they 
had brought, he should seem disgusted, 
and refuse to receive it on board ; that 
he should say, that although the Cap- 
tain was fond of it, yet that he bated it, 
and that they might carry it on-sbore 
again, for he would not receive it. On 
the following day it was done as F de- 
sired ; they brought the roasted human 
flesh along-side, and the mate refused 
to admit it on board, at the same time 
exclaiming violently against the custom. 
They at length went on shore with it, 
very much disappointed, and threaten- 
ing that, if they met with him, they 
would kill him. 

Two days after this T went among 
them again. I thought I might turn 
the circumstance of the human flesh to 
my advantage. I pretended to be very 
angry with them, said that they had 
deceived me; that they had not sent 
me my share of the human flesh. 
They persisted in affirming that they 
had sent it along-side, aod that the 
mate would not receive it. I enquired, 
I told them, when I went on board, 
and that no one had seen or heard of 
it, and, added J, I have been greatly 
disappointed.— Finding it therefore in 
vain to persuade me that they had sent 
it to me; they railed against tbe mate, 
and repeated that if they met him oo 
shore they would kill him. 

Carrying on the deception, I imme- 
diately went to the mother of Ricam- 
mong. I told her that I was very an- 
ety that I had been disappointed and 
deceived. She spoke respectfully to 
me, as chiefs generally do when they 
address each other. In a very low 
subinissive voice she said (for even here 
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there is prevalent a great portion of 
Eastern bombast), if you are angry, me 
shall die. Shethen demanded what 
could be done to pacify me? JF told her 
I must have a certain quantity of san- 
del wood. She therefore immediately 
sent some of her servants to collect it 
for me; which appeased me, and I re- 
turned on board. | 

Soon after this, having collected my 
cargo, I left the place, and have heard 
They are a 
dangerous race to go among; and I 
was the only person of five vessels who 
had aay authority among them, and was 
permitted to live on shore. 

One of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances among them is, the exces- 
sive value they set upon large teeth, 
such as those of the whale or sea ele- 
phant. So that persons going to pro- 
cure sandel wood from them generally 
take with them as many of these teeth 
as they can procure. 

The principal things they barter for 
are axes, knives, or razors; but they 
will give ag much wood for one large 
tooth, asfor five or six axes. This 
regard they put upon large teeth!s the 
more extraordinary, as they do not 
seem to make any use of tlem, excepe 
ornaments, 

When a native, by purchase or any 
other means, becomes possessed of a 
large tooth, he hangs it up io his house, 
and for the first few days scarcely ceas- 
es looking upon it and admiring tt. 
He frequently takes it down, and rubs 
it with a particular kind of leaf, and 
polishes it; some of them almost fora 
month continue to labour upon it. 

The vessels from Port Jackson usu- 
ally carried the teeth of the whale or 
sea elephant; but some vessels from 
India carried elephants’ teeth, which 
they cut into pieces, and made in the 
shape of other teeth. ‘These, being 
very large, were considered of the 
greatest value, and procured vast-quan- 
titles of sandel wood. Sogreat an ac- 
count was set upon them, that some 
chiefs actually came from islands more 
than an bundred miles distant to see 
them. 

They set no value on money. <A 
ship caned the Eliza, with severut 
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thousands dollars on board, was wreck- 
ed ona reef near one of these islands, 
The master of her put about four 
thousand of them in the jolly-boat, 
and made for the island that was most 
frequented, where he found a vessel 
from Port Jackson, and got on board 
ofher, The jolly-boat was left tow- 
ing a-stern, and some hours had passed 
before the master of the shipwrecked 
vesse] mentioned the dollars being left 
in the boat. It happened that this 
was done io the presence of the mate, 
who reported it to one of the sailors, 
and they removed them by stealth. 
Some of them they concealed in their 
cabin, and others the accomplice took 
on shore, and buried. Some of the 
natives, however, saw him covering 
something up, and when he went away 
they dug up the dollars. On the fol- 
lowing morning they were widely dis- 
tributed among the natives, who parted 
witb them for the merest trifles, such as 
nails, pins, or small pieces of iron. 

A man called Savage, who had heen 
gome time among the natives at Ton- 
gataboo, about this time came to the 
Island, and bearing where the wreck 
was, went to the place, and found the 
dollars lying in beaps upon the beach. 

Such is the account given me by Mr. 
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Siddons ;_ I cannot vouch for the truth 
of it, but am inclined to believe that it 
is mostly true. To many it may ap- 
pear to be too much allied tothe voya- 
ges of Sinbad the Sailor, but I would 
not disbelieve it on that account. 
From many persons I have heard sim- 
ilar accounts, but very few bave had 
the opportunity of seeing so much of 
these people as Siddons. There is a 
possibility also ofsome of the circum- 
stances that I have mentioned in this 
account having been published before, 
especially in the Missionary Voyage ; 
which being the case, one account may 
be set against the other; and may ei- 
ther confirm the truth of it, or render it 
doubtful. Siddons lived on the Island, 
I believe, several years, and had house 
and lands; perhaps wives. If be be 
not the Missionary himself mentioned 
in Pinkerton’s Geography, as beving 
forsaken the original purpose of his 
visiting the Islands, namely, that of 
propagating the Gospel, for the more 
sensual gratifications of life; at least 
it is probable that the one may have 
been known by the other, and may be 
mentioned accordingly. This account 
I heard from Siddons himself, and I 
thought it worth while to commit it to 


paper. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


SOUND MIND ; OR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HO- 
MAN INTELLECT. BY JOHN HASLAM, M. D. 


Sound Mind is a captivating title, and,in the present 
instance, ushers into our notice an exceedingly clev- 
erand ingenious book. We do not indeed agree 
in all the positions laid down by the author, nor do 
we think that his deductions are always logically 

. accurate. But with regard to the acuteness of his 
observations, to the originality of many of his con- 
ceptions,and to the practical good sense which marks 
his arguments and opini..ns, we must say they are 
such as to stamp his work with a high eharacter both 
as a philosophical inquiry, and a popular view of a 
generally interesting subject. 

As it is our purpose rather to recommend than to ana- 
lyse this work, we shall not follow the learned Dr. 
methodically ; but endeavour to make such selec- 
tions as will show the manner in which be has exe- 
cuted his design. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 
ie chapter ‘on the intellectual su- 
‘M@ perionty which man has acquired by 
speech and possession of the hand,” is 


one of the most curious. Our limits 
compel us to pass over the first branch ; 
but the last, the important seat of the 
organ of touch, shall supply some spec- 
imens of the author’s powers and inge- 
nuity. 

‘“‘ The science of accurate admeasure- 
ments has been exclusively discovered 
by man ; and for the attainment of this 
important acquisition, it will be seen 
that the hand has been chiefly and pro- 
gressively instrumental. When we 
contemplate the present state of man, in 
our own nation, surrounded by the con- 
veniences which gratify his wants, and 
behold him practised in their enjoyment, 
we are little disposed to revert to that 
period of his history, when he struggled 
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to continue his ‘existence, and trace his 
tardy progression from rudeness to re- 
nement. 
Pleas’d with himself, the coxcomb rears his head, 
And seorns the dunghill where he first was bred. 
“Although we now measure space and 
time,bodies solid and fluid, heat and its 
absence, with the facility of a single 
glance ; yet if we consider the siow and 
painful steps, by which such acquire- 
ments have been attained, we shail be 
forcibly impressed, how much we are 
the creatures of patient experiment; 
and also how mainly the hand has con- 
tributed to our advancement. If we ip- 
vestigate the standards of admeasure- 
ment, we find that many have heen de- 
rived from the human body, and more 
especially from its operative instrument, 
the hand. That the members and di- 
mensions of our own body should have 
been the original standards of meas- 
urement is most natural, and the terms 
in which they are conveyed afford a 
sufficient illustration of the fact. Thus, 
we have a nail; pollex, pouce, pulgada, 
Swedish tum, for an inch; which word 
has been misapplied by our Saxon 
Tisai and corrupted from the 
atin uncia, which related only to 
weight. We still measure by digits, 
by fingers’ breadth, by hands high. 
Cubit from cubitus, was formerly em- 
ployed. We now retain ell, aune, ul- 
na. Foot, pace, pus, pes. Yard, not 
as Mr. Tooke supposed from the Sax- 
on gyrwan, to prepare, but from gyr- 
dan cingere, and is employed to repre- 
sent the girth of the body. Fathom, 
the distance of the arms when extended 
to embrace, from which the meaning is 
implied in most languages.* But it 
will be immediately perceived, that 


® It is equally curious to observe that geographical 
positions, and the principal features of sca and sand, 
have derived their origin from the rude anatomy of 
the human body. Thus,ina short enumeration we 
have cape or Acad-land, ness, noss, or nose ; the brow 
ofa mountain ; tongue of land; mouth ofa river; 
chaps of the channe! ; neck of land ; arm of the sea ; 
coast, costae, the ribs. We are said to penetrate into 
‘the heart of the country, or to remove to the back 
settlements. We descend into the Jewels of the 
earth, in order to discovcr a vein of ore. We ascend 
from the foot of the mountain; and from its ridge 
(back) survey the prospect surrounding. Numerous 
additions might be contributed by further recollections. 
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measurement could not proceed to any 
considerable extent, could neither be 
compounded by addition, nor subdivi- 
ded, without the employment and com- 
prehension of numbers. 

“In our chiidhood we are taught the 
knowledge of numbers ; ard those who 
have superintended the work of educae 
tion must have witnessed the difficulty 
of impressing on the mind of the child, 
this kind of information, Alphabetic 
characters compared with numbers, are 
readily acquired: whether it be trom 
the imperiect manner in which the sci- 
ence of numbers 1s usually taught, or 
from the actual difliculty in compre- 
hending the subject, it ig not pretended 
to determine; although, from some 
considerations, the latter 1s most proba- 
ble, The names of different objects 
are easily acquired, and children exam- 
ine such objects by their different sen- 
ses more especially by the eye and 
touch; they become desirous of learn- 
ing their properties, or of becoming 
acquainted withtheir construction: and 
this investivation affords them celight, 
and excites or gratifies their curiosity. 
But numbers possess no such attraction ; 
numbers do not involve any of the ob- 
vious properties of these objects, neith- 
ertheir colour, shape, sound, smell, or 
taste; it therefore becomes perplexing 
for them to comprehend, if five similar 
substances as so many apples, or nuts, 
be arranged before them, why each 
should bear a name, differant from the 
thing itself, and different from each 
other; why this nut should be termed 
one, another two, and the next three. 

Iu acquiring a knowledge of num- 
bers, as lar as the senses are concerned, 
the eye and the touch are especially 
exercised; but it appears that the 
touch isthe corrector of the sight ; if 
fifty pieces of money be laid on a table, 
they will sooner and more accurately 
be numbered by the touch than the eye ; 
and we know in other instances, that 
the motion of the hand is quicker t' an 
the discernment of the sight. There 
are many circumstances, although they 
do not amount to a proof, which might 
induce us to consider, that the human 
hand has much contributed . to out 
knowledge of ouinbers. 
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“‘As far as we possess any direct evi- 
dence, none of the animals are capable 
of numerating ; and this constitutes an: 
essential difference between them and 
man io their intellectual capacities. In 
states of weakness of mind, this defect 
in the power of oumerating, is very 
observable, and forms a just and admit- 
ted criterion of: idiocy; and it is well 
known that such persons exercise the 
organ of touch in a very limited degree, 
compared with those of vigorous capac- 
ity: their fingers are likewise more ta- 
per, and their sentient extremities less 
pulpy and expanded. The same state 
of the organ of touch may be remarked 
in some lunatics who have become id- 
iotic, or where the hands have been 
confined for aconsiderabletime. * # 

‘“‘ If mao had been created without 
hands, and, consequently, without the 
acute organ of touch, which resides in 
the extremities of these members, we 
must at least have been strangers to the 
“cloud-capt-towers, the gorgeous pala- 
ces, and the solemn temples” which he 
has reared. Had the upper extremities 
of the human body terminated at the 
wrist, such a man as Phidias might 
have existed, but his occupation would 
have been unknown. T'hus truncated, 
how would the fleet have been con- 
structed which reaped the laurel at the 
Nile, at Copenhagen, and Trafalgar 2 
The eternal city could not have existed, 
nor would our own metropolis have 
hada being. Ifwe reflect for an in- 
stant, we shall perceive that all the 
conveniences: we enjoy, all the arts we 
practise, and the sciences which elevate 
and dignify our nature, could never 
have been realised in a handiess commu- 
nity. Speech might indeed have pre- 
vailed, but its record could not have 
been established, and intelligent sounds 
would only have served to breathe 
forth the lamentations of misery and 
despair, or the accents of discontent. 
We must have remained naked, and 
perished from the inclemency of weath- 
er; mano would have owed “the worm 
no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no 
wool.” It would be superfluous to 
pursue this-subject further, as the reader 
has only to consider the superior epjoy- 
ments, and accumulated. monuments, of 
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art and of wisdom, which the mind of 
man has produced by the agency of his 
hand. 

** Molto opro egli col senne ed con la mano.” 

The importance of the hand will, we 
doubt not, be so much enhanced with 
the majority of our readers, after peru- 
sing this philosophical, and, in parts, 
poetical encomium, that even lovers 
and brides willdesist from exalting the 
heart at the expence of that member in 
the derogatory way that has: heretofore 
been but too usual. 


From the chapter on Memory we copy the following 
rather whimsical passage— 

“The term memory has been Angli- 
cised trom the Latin Memoria ; yet we 
possess two other words of similar mean- 
ing, and from their derivation, ip a cer- 
tain degree, explanatory of this process ; 
namely, to REMEMBER and RECOLLECT. 
Thus if an individual have seen any 
particular animal, and given sufficieat 
attention to perceive accurately. its cob- 
struction so as to possess a complete 
perception of the different parts or 
members of which it is composed ; he 
would, in the absence of the animal, be 
enabled to remember it. If his hand had 
been duly educated he might forin its 
model, or chisel it from a block of mar- 
ble ; or on a plain surlace, according to 
the rules of art, might make a drawing 
of the animal, and with such-exactitude 
of its different members, that it would 
appear to those who compared it with the 
original, that he perfectly re-membered 
it. To recollect is only.a different figure 
for the same process, and implies to re- 
gather or collect.those parts which have 
been scattered in different directions.” 

An anecdote connected with this 
mental process is worth preserviog— 

“ The simple acts of perception and 
memory appear to-be the same in men 
and animals ; and there are many facts 
which would induce us to suppose, if 
these faculties be identical in their na- 
ture, that the endowment of the latter 
is more excellent, This conjecture is 
hazarded from the greater susceptibility 
of the organs of some animals, and from 
their wonderful recollection of tracks 
which they have traversed. Among the 
phenomeua of memory there are two 
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very curious occurrences, and for which 
no adequate explanation has been hitb- 
-erto afforded. Many of the transactions 
of our earlier years appear to be wholly 
-obliterated from our recollection ; they 
have never been presented as the subject 
‘of our thoughts, -but, after the lapse of 
‘many years, have been accidentally re- 
vived, by our being placed in the situa- 
tion which originally gave them birth. 
Although there are numerous instances 
‘on record, and some perhaps familiar to 
every reader, [shall prefer the relation 
of one which came under my immediate 
observation. About sixteen years ago, 
I attended a lady at some distance 
from town, who was in the last stage of 
an incurable disorder. A short time 
before her death, she requested that 
her youngest child, a girl about four 
years of age, might be brought to visit 
her, and which was accordingly com- 
plied with. The child remained with 
her about 3days. During the last sum- 
mer some circumstances led me to accom- 
pany this young lady to the same house. 
Of her visit when a child she. retained no 
‘trace of recollection, nor was the vil- 
Jage even knewn to her. When arriv- 
ed at.the house, she had no memory of 
Hs exterior ; but on entering the room 
where her mother had been confined, 
‘her eye anxiously traversed the apart- 
ment, and she said, ‘‘ I have been here 
before, the prospect from the window 
4s quite familiar to me, and I remem- 
ber that in this part of the room there 
was a bed and asick lady, who kissed 
me and wept.” On minute inquiry none 
of these circumstances had ever occur- 
red to her during this long interval, and 
io all probability they would never have 
‘recurred but for the locality which re- 
vived them.” 


INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 
With regard to that which approach- 


.€8 nearest to reason, ViZ. instinct in ani- 

mals ; we have but room fora small 
portion of Dr. Haslam’s very entertain- 
log view. He says— 

“It is not improbable that they 
dream ; and at such times, the recollec- 
tion cf objects and scenes may be pre- 
sented to them io visible phantasmata ; 
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and in the delirium .of canine madness, 
they are observed.to snap at imaginary 
existences ; but this is far below the 
process that constitutes reflection, which 
consists in the capacity of reviewing the 
whole of our perceptions ; and it has 


‘been endeavoured to point out that this 


can only be effected through the medi- 
um of intelligent sound, or its visible 
representative. If we were to contend 
for their capacity of reflection, we 
must, atthe same time, acknowledge, 
that they do not appear to derive any 
improvement from the process ; and to 
suppose them endowed with that 
which was nugatory, and contributed 
in no degree to their advancement, 
would be an idle and useless hypothe- 
sis. When notemployed and directed 
by man, their lives are principally occu- 
pied in procuring food, and in the prop- 
agation of their species; and when 
their appetites are satisfied, they repose 
or sleep : when not guided by instinct, 
they seem to act from established habits, 
or the dictates of immediate impression, 
They are capable of considerable ac- 
quirements under the coercive tuition 
of man, and may be taught a variety of 
tricks for his amusement or profit; but 
they do not appear to comprehend 
their utility, or to hold these instruc- 
tions in any estimation, as they never 
practise them when alone. The most 
accomplished bear would not dance for 
his ownentertainment; and the learn- 
ed pig never attempted to becomea 
school-master to the hogs of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

There isa brief but admirable con- 
clusion, with the last sentences of which 
we also shall close our remarks; only 
once mote impressing on the public the 
general.excellence of this book, and its 
peculiar fitness for the younger classes 
of cultivated intellect, who wish, in the 
noblest study of mankind, to be gifted 
with a Saunp Minp. 

“© When we consider the attributes of 
the Deity and the nature of man, we 
can never be induced to conclude that 
the tribunals of this world are the courts 
of final retribution. Man bears in his 
intellectual construction the badge of 
moral responsibility, and consequently, 
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the germ of future existence: and the 
only incentive that can urge him to the 
advancement of science, and the prac- 
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tice of virtue, is the reward that Reve- 
lation bas uafolded.” 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS FROM THE HAVANNAH. 
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MY friend, I daresay, by this time, 
thinks I ain safely watted on the 
Stygian shore ; verily, such may be the 
issue. However, I havea strong pre- 
sentiment than an early tomb is not 
marked out tor mein the rolls of des- 
tiny. And here, methinks, the very idea 
is an excellent preservative against the 
vomilo negro. ‘hat pityless ravager 
has not yet visited my premises, through 
there is nota single house that I know 
of where he has not been to levy his an- 
nual tribute. 

I have already descanted on the cha- 
racter, &c. of the free negroes; the 
elegance of their costume, aud even of 
their manners, indicates that they are in 
affluent circumstances. In fact, they 
are generally rich ; and their wealth 1s 
derived from an honourable source, for 
they owe it to their habitual industry. 
The indolence and pride of the Span- 
iards have transferred to the free ne- 
groves, the monopoly of the mechani- 
cal arts, Wherein they labour, without 
ceasing. As they are far more sober 
than any workmen from Europe, and 
wages here are very high, their pecu- 
lium accumulates rapidly, and they 
soon become masters of a considera- 
ble capital, especially in a country 
where interest at the lowest, is 20 per 
cent. 

The whole population of free negroes 
assemble together in the towns; they 
seemto have an invincible dislike to 
the labours of the field, as rural occu- 
pations would recal too forcibly the 
painful recollections of their former 
bondage. 

The preference thus given to the towns 
has long excited jealousies on the part 
of the government and the intelligent 
inbabitants ; but the evil is now with- 
out remedy, and the observation has 
been made too late. The free negroes 


are too numerous to be compelled, 
by authority, to go aod live in country 
places, where, scattered over an im- 
mense territory, they could bave no 
means of mutual communication, and 
would be entirely ignorant of their 
collective force. At present, they 
know one anotber, and can calculate 
the aggregate ot their strength, vor will 
they much longer endure, as I conceive, 
the present state of things, which, not- 
withstanding their emancipation, seems 
ever liable to some reverse. With their 
liberty, they have acquired the digni- 
fied sentiments of men, and the time, 
I think, is drawing near, when the 
whites will no longer enter into ex- 
plications with the negroes, cane in 
hand. 

In Rome, emancipation was atten- 
ded with no inconvenience ;_ the come 
plexion of the slaves being white, like 
their masters, on a declaration of man- 
umission, they amalgamated with the 
people, and every freedman added one 
more citizen to the republic. The 
stain of colour not striking the sense, 
other stains were soon forgotten ; 
but it is not so in our modern colonies, 
The black still remains a black, and his 
colour will ever prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle to bis admission to public 
honours; he cannot even rise to the low- 
est fiscal offices, which in all countnes 
are left to the inferior classes of society. 
The white cannot think of any political 
equality between himself and the black ; 
this, it will be said, is a prejudice, and 
Tallow it; but it is rooted in the 
mind to an jnconceivable extent. I 
wish you, my friend, to make an ex- 
periment with that abhorrer of all so- 
cial distinctions, M. Destrett de Tra- 
cey; set over him a black for colos 
nel, and see whether he will obey 
orders, with resignation and prompti. 


* See page 334, 
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tude. Philosophy is beautiful in its 
theories ; but come to make an appli- 
cation of them, and you will start 
back.—The capitalists of France and 
Germany, in spite of their liberalism, 
revolt against their own doctrine ; 
when it is to portion outa daughter or 
to seek alliance by marriage; to enno- 
ble their descendants, they look out 
for the purest and most illustrious blood 
they cao find. 

As these free negroes are every day 
getting ricber, they bestow on their 
children a more cultivated education ; 
they also keep a table, they have their 
parasites, and the petit blanc, who is 
not above taking a seat there, by way 
of paying his scot, enters into a de- 
clamation against the prejudices that 
attach difference of consideration to a 
difference of colour. He fails not to 
pronounce that black soldiers have an 
air as martial as white ones, and look 
as well on the parade ; to this, he adds, 
that Christophe wears the crown with 
as much ease and dignity, as if born 
heir to a throne ; in short, that a negro 
may be a count, marquis, and even 
duke, like any other man. All this 
oratory is not Jost in the air; the free 
black begins already to talk of the en- 
joyment of political rights ; he aspires 
to places and even honours. He is 
listened to, because he begins to be an 
object of alarm, and it is to humour 
hin, as well as to raise money, that the 
court of Spain has lately granted to the 
Mulattoes permission to purchase the 
right of wearing epaulettes; a step 
rather impolitic perhaps, than other- 
wise, In the present state of things, as 
the Spanish officer will feel himself de- 
graded, the whites in general will be 
affionted, and it will let the blacks see 
the alarm which they inspire. 

An official publig census, in 1811 
- estimated the number of freemen of 
colour at 114,000; that of the slaves 
amounted to 212,000, forming an ag- 
gregate of 526,000 individuals ; the 
white population was 274,000 ; thus, 
of a hundred beads, the proportion of 
whites to blacks is 15 to 55, The 
proportion of slaves to the eman- 
cipated is about 1 to 2; before the 
revolution, the proportion was 1 to 33, 
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in the French colonies, and 1 to 65, 
in the English colonies. The latter, 
of all the colonial systems, 1s undoubt- 
edly the best. Butif the end sancti- 
fies the means, and if it be sound mo- 
rality to quench the thirst of gold, re- 
gardless of the black man’s sufferings, 
the negroes should be all elike—and no 
frightful odds be seen between one 
part in irons, and another at full liberty, 
getting rich by their industry, and ad- 
ding to their stock of intelligence, by 
education. 

The negroes have one advantage in 
the Spanish colonies, that a black may 
become free almost as soon as he wish- 
es it. He bas only to reimburse his 
master, the price of his ransom; and 
money is got heresorapidly, that if a 
Negro remains long in slavery, one 
might deem it bis own choice. J have 
seen a slave sell to his master, in a few 
months, three hogs, at the rate of twen- 
ty plastres a head ; with a dozen more, 
and some little profit that he may make 
out of his’garden, asum would accu- 
mulate equivalent to his ransom. 

These emancipations multiplying 
ad infinitum, prove a source of uneusi- 
ness, in another point of view. ‘The. 
abolition of the Slave Trade will, in 
time, put a stop to the importation of 
slaves ; the plantations will then de- 
cline in their population ; the products 
of the soil will be less and less, and the 
whole colony will become an immense 
desart, overrun with brambles, and in- 
capable of furnishing Europe with a 
single article of exchange. The 
whites, who are inadequate to the toils 
of cultivation under so burning a sun, 
will quit a country where they have 
been attracted merely by motives of 
gain ; and thus, by means less violent 
than revolting, the negroes will reign 
sovereigns in a territory to which 
they were originally trensported as 
slaves, : 

Slaves were formerly treated by th 
Spaniards with more humanity, than 
any other nation; this character Ro- 
bertson has conceded to them, as an 
act of justice, The Abbé Gregoire 
confirms the testimony of the Scotch 
historian, remarking, that the most 
religious people ought everto be the 
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most homane. The colonists of Cuba 
were entitled to this eulogium, without 
reserve,so0 long as they limited their 
ambition to the rearing of cattle; then 
their slaves lived among them like 
children of one family; but since 
the island has become an asylum.to the 
planters of St. Domingo, an insatiable 
cupidity bas succeeded to those moder- 
ate sentiments that once pervaded the 
colony. The grounds are now covered 
with sugar-eanes and boiling houses ; 
unnatural exertions, are extorted from 
the negre, seourge in hand; and 
bloody streams irrigate the soil from 
which more is looked for thaa it is 
competent to produce. 

It is not the land-owners that in 
general are chargeable with cruelty ; it 
is very seldom that they reside on their 
plantations, which are besides so ex- 
tensive, that it would be difficult to get 
at the knowledge of the ill treatment 
the negroes are exposed to; itis the 
overseers that do all the mischief, and 
abuse the poor slaves without mercy. 
These officers are here called majurats. 
{tis a truly afflicting spectacle to see 
these majorats, armed with loog whips, 
conducting to their labours, a score 
of negroes, with countenances fallen, 
and a look that proclaims their sensi- 
bility of degradation, lashed on one 
side or the other, to quicken or retard 
their speed, and the blood spurting 
from wounds ever open from daily 
fustigations. I have seen such specta- 
cles, petrified with horror. Henceforth 
I shall drop all thoughts of turning 
planter, and shall try some other way to 
gain the temple of fortune. 


-Ottmar, a Tale. 
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The most ternble of these fustiga- 
tors are your Europeans, whom the 
successive revolutions of the old conti- 
nent have driven into the colonies. 
You cannot well conceive how eacily 
these liberals, who in Europe will have 
no compromise with principles of any 
kind, enter into terms of composition 
here. You may read io their looks 
their extravagance of joy, in first get 
ting a plantation to govern. Bona- 
parte was not more intoxicated, when 
he placed the crown on his head. You 
know that he began witb being a level- 
ler ; and fortune pushed him on, io that 
grade, to a pretty prominent elevation; 
had he not been thus seconded, I may 
be allowed to conjecture, from exam- 
ples before my eyes, that he might have 
become a planter, or perbaps not high- 
er than a simple majorat, 

I frequently meet with a Polish col- 
onel who was aid-de-camp to the fa- 
mous Kosciusko, and who received 
more than thirty wounds in defending 
that noble cause. He lives at the Ha- 
vannah in high repute ; and itis iacum- 
bent on me to add, that he is not unde- 
serving of consideration, as no one is 
better skilled in the art of governing. 
His whip is the sceptre he wields, and 
T can assure you, that it will not fall 
from his hands. He is however just ; 
and the firmness of bis character does 
not prevent him from being a favourite 
with the negroes—but woe to the 
shoulders of that wretch who sball 
come to implore some concession or 
mitigation! Our Polish patriot has 
imbibed a relish for power, and be will 
not be easily persuaded to renounce it. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1820. 


- OTTMAR, A TALE. 


“ The German poetsof the present day are very 
fond of the doctrine of fatalism ; indeed very few 
of them seem to think it possible to compose a 
powerfal tragedy without introducing the idea 
of some dark impending destiny long predeter- 
mined, long announced imperfectly, long dreaded 
obscurely; in the accomplishment of which the 
chief personsin the drama are to suffer miseries 
for which their own personal offences have not 
been a sufficient cause.”—Edin. Mag. 

HAT some of the German poets 
of the present day have manifested 

a strong bias ia their compositions to 

a 


this doctrine of fatalism, cannot be de- 
nied ; but Jet us beware of charging 
the whole mass of the kindred nations 
that speak the German language with 
eatertalnoing notions which would tend 
to freeze all the energies of the mind, 
and reduce men to the state of mere 
animated machines. ‘The fact is, that 
in Germany, Just as with us, the pro- 
ductions of superior genius are sure to 
create many imitators. Tbe works of 
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Lord Byron have had numberless read- 
ers, and numberless copyists ; but who 
ever thought, on that account, of ascri- 
bing to the English, as a nation, that 
character which the noble author has 
pourtrayed of himself? Dazzled in 
hke manner by the celebrity which 
Miulloer’s tragedy, entitled Die Schuld, 
bas acquired, several succeeding dra- 
matic writers of Germany have resorted 
to the engine by which he has produced 
such a powerful effect. So far, how- 
ever, is the doctrine of fatalism from 
being generally adopted in that coun- 
try, that it is not only made a subject 
of burlesque and ridicule on the stage, 
but its mischievous tendency is exposed 
ia graver compositions. Thus, up- 
wards of two years since, a parody of 
the very tragedy, which afforded occa- 
sion for M. N.’s remarks, was exhibit- 
ing at one of the theatres at Vienna, 
where Die Ahnfrau first appeared. 
“ This tragedy,” says a traveller who 
visited that capital at the conclusion of 
the year 1817, “ Ihave as yet only 
read ; I shall therefore not influence 
your judgment by any statement of my 
Opinion, which ought to have the tess 
weight, a3 I had seen the parody of this 
tragedy at the Leopoldstadt theatre be- 
fore I was acquainted with the piece 
itself. Perbaps, however, it is a proof 
that a work deserves to be travestied, 
when the original is not capable of era- 
sing the parody from the memory.” 
Fhe same traveller mentions, that in the 
farce of Cupid and Psyche, also pro- 
duced at Vienna, Fate appeared per- 
sonified in the lower world, and drag- 
ged half naked before the infernal 
judges. He complained that the poets 
had handled bim so roughly that he 
had scarcely a rag of new stuff left 
about him. These same poets had, 
moreover, charged him with all imagi- 
nable enormities, though he was per- 
fectly innocent of them; if murder, 
adultery, incest had been committed, 
the cry immediately was, That is Fate’s 
doing ! To escape the injustice of 
these poets he had put an end to his 
life ; his judges might now dispose of 
him ag they pleased, but he conjured 
them rather to consign him to the deep- 
est abyss of bell, than to deliver im up 
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to apy tragedy-writer. His apprehen- 
sions were not unfounded, for a secénd 
Orpheus soon arrived to conduct poor 
Fate back from the infernal regions. 

The following piece, expressly level- 
led against the same notion as this 
satire, will, I presume, prove the more 
interesting to the reader, from the close 
reference that may perhaps be discover- 
ed in it to the recent circumstances of 
one of the leading potentates: of the 
continent. It is from thepen of Mr. 
F. W. Gabitz, of Berlin, who is not - 
only eminent as a first-rate wood engra- 
ver, but whose literary talents are very 
creditably exerted in the conduct of a 
periodical work of his own in the Prus- 
siad capital, 

OTTMAR. 


Fainter and fainter gleamed the ta- 
perin the King’s apartment, and the 
reader at length rolled up his manu-- 
script, after he had finished the awful 
story of a man who was destined to 
consign a whole race to the tomb. The 
mind of the monarch was involved in 
still deeper gloum than that which ex- 
ternally surrounded him. His legions 
which had inspired him with conti- 
dence in the success of his plans, were 
routed, dispersed, and reduced to a 
small band ; his subjects, whose love 
he had ever disdained, came not, in 
spite of his calls ; and he now found 
himself defenceless among the millions 
whom he governed. A humiliating 
peace was on the eve of being conclud- 
ed : to facilitate the sanction of its con- 
ditions by their master, the officers of 
his court neglected no means to con- 
firm him in the idea, that the errors of 
his predecessors, not his own, had 
brought him into this painful situation. 


The King’s vanity was soothed by this 


consolation; he readily embraced the 
flattering notion, and that he might not 
be compelled to accuse himself, he ac- 
cused the Deity, exclaiming, ‘ Yes, 
Heaven is against me; the sins of my 
ancestors are visited upon me; where 
they sowed iniquity, I must reap the 
punishment ; what then can be done 
but submit to the decrees of Fate !” He 
gnashed bis teeth at these words, for it 
was.only the humility of despair that 
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reigned in his bosom: His servants, 
praising the greatness of his mind, sup- 
ported the notion of the sovereign. 
The aged Leuthuld alone thus ad- 
dressed bim, * Be not offended, O 
King ! at the reluctance of an old man 
already bowed down to the earth by 
age and infirmity, to descend tnto the 
grave pursued by reproaches and loaded 
with maledictions, [was the counsel- 
lor of thy father’s throne, and therefore, 
IL too, should be responsible, if Heaven 
had doomed thee to suffer for the guilt 
of thine ancestors. My eyes, Sire, 
have tears, but my lips have no lies for 
thee. Thou hast long banished me 
from thy presence, but now thou hast 
again summoned me, for the purpose of 
consultiog me in the time of thy need ; 
but I feel myself a stranger to the spirit 
of the new generation, and must be on 
my guard that T am not hurried along 
with it: for the infirmity of age bor- 
ders closely on the delusion of youth. 
For this reason, too, I will not pretend 
to decide whether thou bast been mis- 
led ; but I entreat thee to send without 
delay for Ottmar, that he may pro- 
nounce his opinion of thine actions and 
thy sentimeots.”— Who is Ottmar 2” 
angrily asked the King. ‘ Dost thou 
not know him ?” rejoined Leuthold ; 
“‘ consider, Sire, how deeply the cause 
of virtue must be injured, if the best 
men in the country are unknown to 
thee? This Ottmar is a disciple of 
wisdom, for he can relifquish and suf- 
fer. From a distant land, where with 
counsel and the sword he conquered for 
liberty, till bis fears that the people 
wished only for a change of tyranny, 
not freedom, were realized, he jouroied 
hither with his aged father and lives io 
poverty.” The King, with manifest 
vexation, commanded one of his ser- 
vants to ask Ottmar, whether Fate does 
not distribute curses and blessings at 
pleasure ; whether it does not compel a 
new generation to pursue the track of 
ancient iniquity ; and whether it is not 
at any rate a power absolutely immuta- 
ble and invincible 7 

Ottmar sat absorbed in thought con- 
templating the tranquil sleep of his ven- 
erable father, who had nearly attained 
the age of one hundred years, He was 
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oppressed with grief, for he had just 
received the tidings of the death of the 
best beloved of hie scholars, who had 
fallen in the battle; and to this sorrow 
was added the affliction of knowing that 
it was not in his power to preserve his 
father, though on the brink of the grave, 
from the horrors of want. In the storms 
which had burst upon the country, the 
business of instruction, by which he 
had gained a subsistence, was interrupt- 
ed, and he considered in vain how he 
should procure the most indispensable 
necessaries merely for the coming day. 
At this late hour the servant of the 
King appeared before him ; the gift of 
a sum of money accompanied the ques- 
tion of the monarch, whose sentiments 
the messenger discreetly expounded, 
bespeaking for his consolation Ottmar’s 
assent to his opinion. Ottmar was 
overcome with astonishment at the ar- 
rival of this most seasonable, yet most 
unexpected succour, accompanied as it 
was with a question concerning the 
power of Fate, whose operation this 
very circumstance seemed calculated to 
confirm. The extraordinary nature of 
this visit at the midnight hour, the se- 
rene countenance of his s!eeping father, 
and the joy of his heart at being so sud- 
denly relieved from urgent want, over- 
powered him, and he replied, ‘ At the 
resent moment, I can scarcely help 
ing of your opinion; and am not 
surprised that your King -should in his 
adversity grasp at such supports.” This 
was sufficient for the courtier ; he con- 
cluded that he had no contradiction to 
fear from Ottmar, and how to em- 
bellish his answer, so as to render it 
palatable to the monarch was now his 
task—a task, which, as he supposed, he 
alone was capable of performing ; for 
courtiers consider flattery as the supreme 
of arts, becanse it is the most subser- 
vient to their ambition. 

Ottmar passed a sleepless night after 
the departure of the messenger ; the 
more be lost sight of bimself and his 
situation, the more important the ques- 
tion appeared to him; and he felt with 
grief that he had been weak enough, ia 
consequence of an unlooked-for cir- 
cumstance that was advantageous to 
him individually, to make himself in- 
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voluntarily responsible for tbe future 
lotof many, ‘I'he following morning 
he related the occurrence of the night to 
his aged father, who shook his grey 
head, and only observed, ‘“ one resolute 
man may often influence the actions of 
numbers.” This was sufficient to fix 
his determination. He repaired to the 
King, returoed his present, informed 
him of his situation, and the cares which 
oppressed him. “* Sire,” he then con- 
tinued, * the doctrine of fatalism is the 
grossest illusion that ever sprung from 
the brain of man, and if thou believest 
it, thou debasest the Deity below thy- 
self, and acknowledgest ao infernal 
power above both God and thee. Let 
mao give up the vanity of referring eve- 
ry thing to himself, and learn that he 
exists for the sake of the general 
whole, and not the whole for the 
benefit of an individual. Man 
is boro to be an independent agent, for 
he has every thing, not excepting even 
his judge, within himself; he must 
Iearn to govern himself, and to obey 
himself ; then will he also know how 
to govern others, and to conform to the 
dictates of right and justice. If be 
cannot do this, he finds at first, until he 
stifles it, the warning voice within him- 
self ; consequently, his actions also pro- 
ceed from himself. It is by bis actions 
that man sends before him, on the path 
of life, what he terms Fate, and none 
but the unreflecting can woader when 
they arrive at the joy or sorrow which 
they have prepared for themselves. The 
faith of man should reverently begin at 
the point where his knowledge ends ; 
but when reason ie decidedly adverse, 
we may assume that there is delusion, 
and that a phantom of man’s creation 
has been attempted to be palmed upon 
us for God. If justice be the primary, 
~the sole virtue of man, if every vice be 
found where that is wanting, how da- 
rest thou charge the Deity with so hor- 
rible an injustice as thy maxim attri- 
butes to him? O King, to be and to 
make happy, was and is thy vocation ; 
thou hast failed in both,and now imagin- 
est,that thou art suffering a chastisement 
which thou hast not merited. But that 
God who created all that exists and 
2Q ss ATHENEUM VOL, 7. 
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lives, is not a ruler who favours some 
and hates others, and whoever would 
uade thee so, is a traitor, whom thou 
ahouldst remove from thy presence 
for it is much easier to believe that he- 
reditary retribution is a human fiction, 
than that God should be so inexpressi- 
bly unjust, and actuated by such inex- 
orable hatred and revenge! Believe 
nothing then, O King ! but from con- 
viction : otherwise thou becomest a fit 
tool for every iniquity.” 

The courtiers had listened with sti- 
fled indignation to Ottmar's address. 
Now that the king’s countenance eX-- 
pressed strong displeasure, they hazard- 
ed some remarks, the drift of which was 
to charge Ottmar with hlaspheming 
God and his majesty. Ottmar, regard- 
less of those who threatened him with 
destruction, stood calmly waiting for the 
answer of the king. 

« Thou hast asserted,” said the mon- 
arch, “ that every one prepares before- 
hand for himself the good or evil thet 
befals him; in this case thoa must 
have prepared thy fate, and canst not 
but consider it as the consequence of 
thine own act, that for the gross iasult 
thou ee offered to my sacred person, 
I condema thee to die.” An excle- 
mation of horror burst from the lips of 
Leuthold ; Ottmar himself felt fora 
moment dismayed; then fixing bis 
eyes upon the king, he thus replied ;— 
“« I have never yet feared death, though 
in my own country I have faced him as 
a general in four battles, in which @ 
just cause was crowned with victory. 
Neither do I now fear bim, when my 
head begins to be silvered with age, 
and warns me of the approaching 
spring of a better life. My deatb, 
however, would be of no advantage to 
thee: but it might render thee some 
service were I to seek it in fighting un- 
der thy banners. Send me out by way 
of patting thy notion of Fate to the 
test. Thine armies are almost annibi- 
lated, thy generals at a loss how to 
act, and thy people overwhelmed with 
stupor ; nothing seems capable of pre- 
serving thee from a peace, in the terms 
of which thy foes will far overstep ihe 
limits of their right. I will throw my- 
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selfinto the breach to oppose this in- 
justice ; perhaps with my former repu- 
tation T may succeed in rousing thy 
people to resist foreign encroachments, 
Thou hast not yet accepted the condi- 
tions; place me at the head of the relics 
of thine army; let me try whether thy 
belief that Fate has deereed. the down- 
fal of thy race will-be verified.”—The 
king, struck with the novelty of the 
idea, and listening to the whispers of 
hope, looked round at his attendants. 
Leuthold, with trembling step, ap- 
proached him and said :—* Accept, 
dread sovereign !—accept Ottmar’s 
proposal ;. he will be sure to die, if he 
cannot deliver thee and thy country ; 
for thou wilt be compelled to give him 
up tothe fury. of the foe. Consider 
that he-has tbe reputation of a brave 
and upright man, and that thy cause 
will gain both in the estimation of thy 
people and thine enemies, if Ottmar of- 
fers bimself a sacrifice for it; and for- 
get not, in thy clemency, that he is the 
sole support of his very aged fatber.” 
Tears interrupted the old man’s speech ; 
the other attendants were silent, and 
the king appeared affected. At length 
he asked: “ What security shall I 
have for entrusting him with such’ pow- 
er ?"—* Sire,” replied Ottmar, “ if my 
character were oot pledge sufficient, 
thou bast in thy power my father, the 
dearest object to me upon earth, whom 
I would not fail to redeem at the price: 
of my life.” The king wavered ; nene 
of bis courtiers could suggest any re- 
source ; and as there appeared a possi- 
bility for which they were not prepar- 
ed, they kept silence, till the king, de- 
ciding for himself, signified his assent. 
His servants, apprehending still greater 
calamities from a prolongation of the 
struggle with Fate, advised their master 
to retrain at least from all actual inter- 
ference ; but Oitmar insisted on deci- 
sion, and the king, unwilling to relin- 
quish the fresh hopes which he had 
conceived, gave full power to Ottmar to 
act as he thought expedient. Witha 
slight smile at this change in the king, 
who, flattered by the possibility of re- 
storing the ancient splendour of his 
house, speedily forgot the circumstance 
of his having been about to play the 
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part of Fate in regard to Ottmar, the 
latter commenced his work, and the 
very same day addressed this proclama- 
tion to the people :—“ The king isin 
despair! He imagines that the guilt of 
his forefathers pursues bim in the ca- 
lamities which have burst upon us all. 
But what bave ye done, that ye shoald 
share the punishment? Ye loved not 
the king, because ye were obliged to 
suffer, and be listened not to your com- 
plaints; it will be the more generous 
in you to prove to him that ye deserve 
his love, and willhave cause to com- 
plain if you do not obtain it. But, can 
the foreign conqueror feel any affection 
for you? He will oppress you, he wilt 
despise you, unless ye display energy 
aad resolution. Life and ignominy !— 
death and glory !—who can hesitate in 
suchachoice? The kiog deems me 
qualified for the honcur ef leading the 
way to oppose oppression and death, 
as Lonce did in my own country. J 
am ready; but it were more advisable 
for you to chase your leader out of 
your own number, and then not one of 
ou will suffer himself to be surpassed 
me in the conflict for your welfare. 
Decide: I will head you, or I will fight 
in your ranks! God i : and the 
just cause will triumph, if ye do what is 
right!” 

This summons, like a call to new 
life, roused the people from the epathy 
which had hitherto paralysed them. 
Those who have no prospect of better- 
ing their condition feel no motive for 
exertion ; but the words of Ottmar, im- 
pressive from their truth, convinced 
them that evils more: intolerable than 
their present state might be approach- 
ing, and that by averting ‘these they 
might even improve their future situa- 
tion. Accordingly, desiring no other 
leader, they thronged around Ottmar ; 
and courage supplied the place of dis- 
cipline, which, without inward energy, 
is not to be depended on. From Ot- 
mar's country also warriors hestened to 
bis standard ; the first was Juano, a 
young man, who oace forfeited his life, 
because, prejudiced by the doctrines of 
his religion, which preached up hatred 
of other opinions, he slew a man in 
the veheinevce with which he defended 
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his own faith. Ottmar appeared be- 
fore bis judges, insisting witb all the fire 
of eloquence, that though Juano was 
certainly criminal, yet he ought not to 
be condemned by the laws of that coun- 
try, whose system of education sowed 
the seeds of iniquity. Where the laws 


command the seeds of what is bad to be. 


sotroduced aod cherished in the hearts 
of men, the latter are not responsible for 
the fruit, how borrible soever it may be. 
This position Ottmar supported with 
arguments so overpowering, that Juano, 
as be professed the established religion 
of the country, and was defended by 
Ottmar, then in the height of military 
fame, received a mild sentence; and 
with the same fervour with which he 
committed the crime, he testified his 
gratitade to his benefactor. Ottmar 
admitted him into the number of bis 
disciples, eradicated from his mind the 
false precepts instilled into it by his ed- 
ucation, and kindled in their stead an 
ardent love of knowledge, the source of 
all that is great and excellent. Oo this 
occasion Ottmar welcomed him with 
joy, and Juano, like the second soul of 
his benefactor, commuuicated the patri- 
otic flame to fresh legions that followed 
those which Ottmar Jed without delay 
to meet the enemy. The unexpected-~ 
peas of the thing produced its effect ; 
the conqueror lost time, and Ottinar 
soon found himself strong enough to 
venture an attack. He conducted the 
conflict with coosummate skill; wheree 
ever a momentary confusion took place 
among his troops, he rallied them by 
his presence ; and when, after a day of 
prodigious slaughter, he stood upon the 
field which he had won, the rejoicings 
of his army only served to aggravate his 
own painful emotions. A messenger 
was despatched after the general of the 
enemy, witb proposals for an equitable 
adjustment of differences, and a termi- 
nation of the war, The answer was 
delayed; st length it was given in 
words of haughty defiance from fortifi- 
cations towering aloft to heaven. Oit- 
mar arrived before them : the ardour 
of bis warriors, inflamed by victory, 
was not to be repressed; they rushed 
to the assault, were repulsed, and num- 
bers fell in every succeeding attempt. 
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The enemy pursued them closely in 
their retreat, offering them battle, which 
it seemed equally dangerous to accept 
or to deciine. 

It was evening ; a sable cloud por- 
tended a tremendous storm; oo that 
side of the horizoo that was not yet 
overcast, the fortifications were discerni- 
ble ; upon them waved the colours of 
the enemy, whose shouts of triumph 
were also heard in the distance. “Ju- 
ano!” cried Ottmar, and Juano stood 
before him. “ My friend,” said Oumar, 
*“ we bave lost many warriors; but it is 
the valour of the living, not the number 
of the dead that decides battles. Art 
thou prepared to die, Juano?”—The 
young man paused for a moment, and 
then calmly replied, * Yes, general.” — 
“Well then, try this night, which will 
soon be obscured by the coming storm, 
to fasten our colours to the flag-staves 
of. those fortifications, At break of 
day T must hazard an attack; should 
our colours be seen floating there, per- 
haps this moment of panic muy suf 
to give the victory to our diminished 
force. Full well 1 know that I demand 
thy life,. Juano!”—“ General,” an- 
swered Juano; ‘it was thou who 
once saved it for me ;_ take it, and let 
me thus expiate my guilt! But, for 
baving taught me to find heaven within 
myself, I reserve the expression of my 
gratitude till I meet thee again 19 
another world. ‘Take this paper, which 
T have for some time carried about me, 
as my last will, in case I had fallen. 
Should I not return in the morning, 
open it, Parewell!"—Ottmar, with 
profound emotion took leave of Juano, 
who hastened away, disguised as one of 
the enemy’s soldiers, and provided with 
the colours. The tempest soon ene | 
veloped the whole country in darkness, 
Ottmar prepared with solemn devotion 
for the battle, and with the first dawn 
of day he commenced the attack, which 
the eoemy vigorously resisted. All at 
once the colours of Ottinar’s army 11- 
lumined by the rays of the morning 
suo, were geen waving on the fortifica- 
tions. “Juano!” was the general cry. 
Redoubled energy was infused into 
their ranks, while terror seized those of 
the enemy. Part ofthe latter conceiv- 
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ing that they were sufrouaded, fled in a 
lateral direction, to keep out of the 
reach of the works; while a detach- 
ment headed by Ottmar, threw itself 
between tbe enemy and the fortress, 
from which most of the garnson bad 
sallied fort : and though the colours 
soon disappeared, yet the conflict was 
decided by tbe confusion of the enemy, 
and in the evening Ottnar was master 
of their camp and of the fortifications. 

Juano! was the conqueror’s first 
thought when sheathing his victorious 
sword; and a tear trickled down his 
maniy cheek. He opened the paper 
wiich his friend had delivered to him 
as his last will, aod read these words ; 
* T have been for some months a bus- 
band, and should soon haye been a 
father ; I have supported the family of 
the man whom I slew. I have con- 
cealed these circumstances from Ottmar, 
lest he should reject my services: he 
will now be a father to my orphans.” — 
Unfortunate friend !” cried Ottmar ; 
oh that I had -been apprised of this!” 
His grief drove him out anid the still- 
ness of night, to devote Jamentation and 
prayer to the memory of the hero. A 
deep groan ascending from a profound 
abyss suddenly struck his ear. ‘‘ What 
suffererlis there ?” cried Ottmar. “Ju- 
ano !” was the faint reply. Ottmar 
was no less rejoiced than if peace had 
been already won. He sent out suc- 
cours to the foot of the precipice ; it 
was Juano himself whom they beovelit 
back with them.—He had found the 
enemy off his guard, and by climbing 
the rock was enabled to execute his 
commission; but while attaching the 
third ensign, he heard the sound of 
voices ; commending his soul to God, 
he leaped from the height, and fell upon 
a beap of dead bodies, which had been 
thrown together in a ditch. Jong had 
he there lain bereft of sense, and it was 
not till now that he learned the signal 
success of his daring deed.— Thou 


hast preserved the lives of thousands,” 


said Ottmar ; ‘for peace cannot be far 
distant, and the objects of thy care and 
affection are for ever provided for ("— 
his words were verified; Juano was 
Foyally rewarded ; and, charged with, 
the most honourable proposals’ for 
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peace from the enemy. Ottmar himself 
proceeded to the capital, where he was 
received by the inhabitants with the 
wildest transports of joy. The kiog 
embraced Ottmar, and would havecoa- 
ferred on him titles and distinctions, but 
he said ; ** No, Sire ; if I coveted what 


others do, I should pursue. the same 


course as they,—Sign this treaty, which 
restores to thee all that thou hast ever 
possessed, and thou mayest now possess 
it more securely, since thine enemies 
have been taught to fear thee. My 
arguments against thy notion of Fate 
are established, I have redeemed my 
promise, and now J shall return to the 
enjoyment of repose in the cultivauon 
of science,” 

The king, however, determined oth- 
erwise; he wished his enemy to feel 
as he had done, the horrors of bumili-; 
ation; revenge was his watchword, 
aad he commanded Qttmar to crush the 
foe entirely. ‘O king!” replied he, 
“go far extends thy right, and no far- 
ther will J] go. ‘Thou art again the 
sovereign of a mighty state; use thy 
strength with prudence, aud beware of 
giving way to revenge—otherwise thou 
wilt lose thyself—thou wilt lose all. 
Peace is practicable in those cases only 
in which due regard is paid to the rights 
of the enemy. Prove that thou desir- 
est a dasable peace. For my part, J 
assyre thee, that no power on earth, not 
even the fear of death itself, shall com- 

el me to repew the conflict.”"—The 
king was incensed with rage; the cour- 
tiers added: fuel to the flame ; aad the 
people too began to think more of re- 
venge than deliverance. QOttmar's re- 
fusal was called high treason ;_ his for- 
mer proclamation to the people was pro- 
uounced to be treason ; aad through 
the especial favour of the sovereign, the 
sentence of death was commuted to exy 
ile. Ottmar quitted the city, support- 
ing his aged father, and accompanied 
by Juano alone ; its inhabitants who, 
but a few days before, had greeted him 
with acclamations, now overwhelmed 
bim with abuse.—In a disiant laad, 
and in the solitude of a forest, where 
Juano built a simple habitation, and 
reared the fruits of the country, he and 
his spouse attended Ottmar and his 
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father, who rejoiced that the days of 
trial were over. The contentions of 
men penetrated not to this seclusion ; 
and ooly now and then their roof af- 
forded shelter to the way-lost treveller. 
‘Thus it happened that one night a 
voice solicited admission, Juano open- 
ed the door, and a man sunk in mute 
despair at his feet. With mingled awe 
and astonishment they reeognized the 
king. His work of revenge bad infus- 
ed new energy into his enemies; de- 
gerted by all bis favourites, flight was 
his eole resource ; and the pilgrim’s 
staff all that he had left of a mighty 
kingdom. The friends received the 
houseless monarch with respectful cor- 
diality, and when the vehemence of his 
sorrow had somewhat abated, Ottmar 
‘thus addressed him :—* From thee, O 
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king! I did not receive an asylum, 
though thou wast ove of the high aad 
mighty of the earth; nor didst thou 
thyself find a retreat in thy wide do- 
minions; for thou wast pot the servant 
of thy duties, but the slave of thy pas- 
sions. And here is Juano, who was 
once a murderer, and whom I taught to 
find bappiness within himself-—he 
would have sacrificed his life at my 
bidding, and to him I can relinquish 
the care of providing formy age; nay, 
he has even delivered himself from 
those pangs which are the necessary re- 
sult of guilt. O sire! learn, though 
late, that there is no such thing as an 
hereditary curse, but that it is the con- 
sequences of a man’s own actions which 
pursue him even to the grave.” 
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CARACCAS. 


(Frem “ Sketches of South-America,” just published.) 
ona 


From the New Moathly Magazine. 


(pee following passage from the 
author's description of the former 
seat of government in Venezuela, may 
serve to give our readers a notion of 
that city: 

“Caraccas, the metropolis of the 
provinca of Venezuela while under 
the Spanish yoke, was founded in 
1566, by Diego de Losada: it is situ- 
ated in the delicious valley of Arra- 
gon. Its elevation above the leve) of 
the sea is three thousand feet, according 
to the observations made by M. de 
Humboldt at the Trinity church. Al- 
though it is in 10° 30” of latitude, and 
67° of West longitude, this elevation, 
added to some other Jocal causes, snffi- 
ces to give it during winter, the temper- 
ature of our spring, and in that sea- 
son, the heat is very seldom so great 
as in our summers: this will be seen 
by the thermometrical observations in- 
serted in the course of this chapter. 
Itis the residence of the captain-gene- 
ral; of the intendant ; of the audien- 
cia, or supreme administrative and judi- 
cial tribunal; of an archbishop; a 
chapter ; atribunal of the inquisition 


(abolished by the present government), 
and ap university ; it has somewhat of 
a triangular shape, and is about two 
thousand toises long on each of its 
sides. Like all other towns io the new 
world, its streets are drawn at right 
angles, and are rather wide. Being 
built on an unequal surface, whatever 

raccas wants io regularity, it gains 
in picturesque effect: many of the 
houses have terraced roofs, others are 
covered witb bent tiles ; there are many 
that have only a ground floor ; the rest 
have but one story more: they are 
built either of brick or of earth well 
pounded, and covered with stucco, of 
an architecture sufficiently solid, ele- 
rb and adapted to the climate. 

apy of them have gardens in theic 
rear, which is the reason that this towa 
has an extent equal to an European 
one that would contain an hundred 
thousand persons. Four beautiful 
streams that traverse it, contribute to 
its coolness and cleanliness, and give 
it an air of animation which is not found 
in towns deprived of running water. 
Asin some towns of the Alps and 
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Pyrenees, each householder ia Carac- 
cas has the invaluable advantage of 
having in bis house a pipe of running 
and limpid water, which does not pre- 
vent all the squares, and almost all 
the streets from having public fountains. 
Io general there is much luxury aod 
gilding in the decorations of the bouses 
of wealthy persons, and among all, 
more cleanliness and comfort than in 
Spain. This town does not possess 
any public edifice remarkable for its 
beauty and size, with tbe exception 
of the church of Alta Gracia, built at 
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the expense of the people of colour in 
Caraccas and its vicinity.” 

In 1810, previous to the earthquake 
by which a great portion of the city was 
destroyed, the population exceeded 
forty-seven thousand souls. Owing to 


‘ the circumstance ef there being no sea- 


port nearer than five leagues from the 
Caraccas, and the consequent difficulty 
of making it a commercial emporium 
of importance, the congress has by a 
recent decree fixed upon another spot 
to build a capital more worthy of the 
newly united republic; this is to be 
called Boxivar. 


THE GROTTO OF GUACHARO. 


(From the same.) 


ppHe gulpb of Cariaco is frequent- 
ed by inoumerable flocks of marine 
birds. 

‘“‘ When the natives wish to catch 
any of these wild fowl,” says M. La- 
vaysse, “they go into the water har- 
ing their heads covered each with 
a calabash, in which they make two 
holes for seeing through. They thus 
swim towards the birds, throwiog a 
handful of maize on the water from 
time to time, of which, the grains scat- 
ter on the surface. The ducks and 
other birds approach to feed on the 
maize, and at that moment the swim- 
mer seizes them by the feet, pulls them 
under water, and wrings their necks 
before they can make the least move- 
ment, or by their noise spread an alarm 
amoog the flock. The swimmer at- 
taches those he bas caught to his girdle, 
and he generally takes as many as are 
necessary for his family.” 

Amoogst the natural curiosities of 
this neighbourhood, isa lake full of 
crocodiles and various other reptiles, 
one of which, if we are to belive a 
common tradition of the people, resem- 
bles the winged dragon of the poets. 
To going from Carapano to Guiria, our 
author through the ‘smiling 
valley” of Rio Canbe, watered by.nu- 
merous streams, and which he calls the 
Tempe and Campagna of Venezue- 
la. Speaking of the celebrated grot- 
to of Guacharo, in the mountains 


of Bergantin, M. Lavaysse observes— 
‘‘ In every country the same causes 
have produced similar effects on the 
Imagination of ourspecies. The grot- 
to of Guacharo is, in the opinion of 
the Indians, a place of trial and expi- 
ation : souls when departed from bo- 
dies, go to this cavern ;_ those of men 
who die without reproach do not re- 
main io it, and immediately ascend, to 
reside with the great Manitou in the 
dwelliogs of the blessed ; those of the 
wicked are retaiogd there eternally ; 
and such men as have committed but 
slight faults of a venial nature, are kept 
there fora longer or shorter period, ac- 
cording to the crime. 

‘“‘ Immediately after the death of 
their parents and friends, the Indians 
proceed to the éotrance of this cav- 
ern, to listen to their groans. If they 
think they bear their voices, they also 
lament, and address a prayer to the 
great spint, and another to the devil 
Muboya; after which they drown their 
grief with intoxicating beverages. But 
if they do not hear the wisbed-for voi- 
ces, they express their joy by dances 
and festivals. In all this there is but 
One circumstance that creates surprize, 
it is that the Indian priests have not 
availed themselves of such credulity to 
augment their revenues. Many Indi- 
ans, though otherwise converted to 
Christianity, have not ceased to believe 
in Guacharo ; and to descend into Gua- 
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charo, is among them synonymous with 
dying. 

“Thus in the majestic forests of 
South America, as in the ancient civili- 
gation of Hindostan ; under the harsh 
climates of the north of Europe and 
Canada, as in the burning regions of 
Africa, io all parts the man of every 
colour is distinguished from other ani- 
mals by this irresistible foreboding of a 
future life in which an Omnipotent Be- 
ing recompenses the good, and punisb- 
es evil doers. Whatever may be the 
modifications, differences, or absurdi- 
ties with which imagination, ignorance, 
and greedy imposture have enveloped 
this belief, it appears to be one of the 
strongest moral proofs of the identity of 
our species, and to be a natural conse- 
quence of reflection.” 


PAPAL INDULGENCES. 


At Margarita our author had some 
curious adventures, and amongst the 
resthe happened to visit a gambliag- 
house, where he did not remain long 
before a priest was brought to the door 
ip a sedan chair, and on being assisted 
to the table, for he suffered from a fit 
_ of the gout, the reverend father sat dowa 
to play. On farther enquiry, M. La- 
vaysse ascertained that the clerical visi- 
tor was the principal officer of the In- 
quisiion, and the most inveterate game- 
ster on the Island ! Having risen at six 
o'clock, the inquisitor told his friends 
that he was just going to preach his 
Lent sermon, and, therefore, begged 
their attendance. ‘That the author not 
only accepted the iavitation, but took 
notes of the discourse, may be inferred 
from the following specimen, which he 
gives to elucidate the state of religious 
instruction at Margarita : 

“‘ When any of ye, my brethren, be- 
comes sick, he hastens to send for a 
physician, and spares no expense to ob- 
‘tain relief from his sufferings, and effec- 
tuate his cure. And what are corpore- 
al sufferings of the most painful kind, 
which we experience in this inferior 
world, in comparison with the dreadful 
torments by which souls detained io 
purgatory are afflicted ? Nothing ! my 
brethren, nothing ! The inspired writ- 


ers of the holy Romano church assure 
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us, that the torments which are suffer- 
ed in that place of expiation and purifi- 
cation, are, in every respect, equal to 
those of hell ; with this sole difference, 
that in purgatory, angels are the execu- 
tioners of divine vengeance, and the 
souls detained there, feel a certainty 
thet their sufferings will have an end.” 

The preacher next proceeds to expa- 
tiate on the advantage to be derived 
from the purchase of indulgences, by 
which the gates of purgatory and para- 
dise may be opened at will, and then 
adds— 

‘“‘ The church declares to you by my 
mouth, that the pains of purgatory are 
not inferior to those of hell, and that 
their duration alone makes the differ- 
ence. I shall sketch to you, my breth- 
ren, the picture of those sufferings. 
There are felt at the same time the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold ; that is to say, 
that whilst one has, for instance, the 
feet and hands frozen, the other parts 
of the body are a prey to the devouring 
fire. Horrible serpents introduce them- 
selves into the bowels and entrails of 
some, whilst their neighbours are cov- 
ered with nauseous reptiles which suck 
their blood, and disgusting toads eject 
their scum and urine on the faces of 
others ! they are also tormented with 
the most excruciating hunger and 
thirst!!! Such, my brethren, are the 
frightful torments experienced by those 
of your relations and friends nowthere ; 
such is also the fate that awaits almost 
all of you; and I venture to say all, un- 
less I can suppose tbat you possess the 
purity and innocence of angels at the 
moment your souls shell be separated 
from your bodies.” 

The author’s account of the sale of 
bulls and indulgeaces which follows, is 
one of the most curious, and we may 
add interesting, in his book. We re- 
gret that want of room prevents us from 
dwelling on this subject as its import- 
ance merits, but if any thing can prove 
the necessity of a change in the condi- 
tion of these valuable colonies, surely 
what.the author states here, is amply 
sufficient todo so. According to his 
account, it appears that a very consider- 
able revenue is derived from the sale of 
these bulls, viz. that of the living ; the 
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dead ; of white meats and eggs ; of com- 
position, and cruzada, 

In addition to the bull of the living, 
enabling the purchaser to obtain what- 
ever favour he requires from heaven, it 
is said to absolve him from the most 
atrocious crimes in the whole catalogue 
of human vices, including murder, athe- 
ism, sacrilege, &c. ‘The prices affixed 
to these bulls are as follows :— 

“ For viceroys,captains-vzeneral,their 
wives, and each of their full-grown chil- 
dren, fifteen dollars. 

“For bishops, inquisitors, abbots, 
priors, canons, dukes, marquisses, counts 
and other noblemen ; for members of 
the audiencia, general officers, colonels, 
corregidors, alcaldes, &c. ; as also per- 
sons having acapital of twelve thousand 
dollars; even for persons, who having 
only acapital of twelve hundred dol- 
lars, are yet alcaldes or mayors of vil- 
lages, three dollars. 

“ The bull of the living costs one 
dollar and a half to each person having 
a capital of six thousand dollars, with- 
out any civil or military employment. - 

“The poor,’ who desire to avail 
thernselves of the advantages attached 
to this bull, may obtain it at the mod- 
erate price of two reals and a half— 
about one shilling.” 


CANAL TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


We cannot follow the author’s vari- 
ous statements on the comparative 
merits of the English, Spanish, and 


French colonial system, in many of of 


which he discloses considerable acute- 
ness and intimacy with the subject ; 
but must here close oar remarks with 
the author's conjectures on the impor- 
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tant changes which may be expected in 
the commerce of the world. 

“ Their independence once establish- 
ed, the Spanish colonies will not, it is 
hoped, delay opening a trade with Ja- 
pan, China, and India; their coasts 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean, give 
them great advantages in such a trade, 
over European nations. Nine easy 
communications between the South 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, are point- 
ed out by M. de Humboldt. Since 
1788, boats have sailed up the Ravine 
of la Raspadura to Choco, by which 

have d from the PacificOcean 
into the Sea of the Antilles.* 

‘“ Porto Bello and Nicaragua will 
be, in some years, the staples where all 
America bordering on the Atlantic, 
and probably Europe itself will go to 
purchase Indian merchandize. This 
change in that great trade will produce 
one as considerable in the relative 
wealth and power of states, as that of 
the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Americans themselves will 
take to Bengal and China the metals 
which they farnish to Europe for main- 
taining this trade. The day when 
commerce shall take this new direction, 
and that day is not sodistant as many 
suppose, will be that of the iade- 
pendence of the nations in Asia and 
America, not to mention those inau- 
merable advantages, which necessa- 
rily result from unshackled commerce.” 


* The Editor has been informed that Mr. 
4rrewomith is occupied in drawing the pian 

a pr canal and communication be- 
tween the South re and Gulf of Mexico. 
The execution of this work will moet probably 
be one of the frat objects of a regular cotab- 
lished government in New Granada, and 
opens a field of highly interesting speculation 
beth to the poli and merchants of Ewrope. 


VARIETIES, 


From the English Maganines, May 1830. 


THE DEVIL. 


Le Diable peint par lui-méme, par M. 
C.de Plancy. (From the French.) 


rENALENT is not sufficient to ree- 

ommend the bistorian. He must 
have a hero, and if possible a novel one. 
From Achilles down to Charles XIT, 
and even toa later period, all great ac- 


tions have been so carefully recorded 
that the majority of panegyrists and 
poets have been obliged to extol vices 
for want of virtues ; and the writer who 
Is now required to bring a great charac- 
ter before the world, does not well 
know where to look forone. _Distin- 
guished men have in all ages been rare : 
and as soon as a little hero rises up, 
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twenty historians rush forward to carry 
him off in triumph, and scarcely allow 
him time to finish his exploits. 

M. Collin de Plancy, after the ex- 
ample of Dante, has descended to the 
inferoal regions in quest of bis heroes. 
In his Dictionnaire infernal he made 
us acquainted with the mighty deeds of 
spectres and phantoms, and the gambols 
of fairies, gnomes, &e. Now he pre- 
sentsus with the king of all noctambu- 
lary beings;—it is Satan, Belzebub, 
Pluto, Arimanes, Tentates, or Lucifer ; 
—finally, itis the Devil himself. 

Hitherto we have been enabled to 
form but very imperfect notions of the 
above singular personage: when we 
speak of him our language conveys no 
definite idea. He is conjured up on 
every occasion ;_ his name is a contin- 
ual source of contradiction and absur- 
dity ; and all because we do not know 
him sufficiently. Thus, a frank oblig- 
ing man is called a good-nalured devil ; 
one of bold and determined disposition 
is a devil of aman; a person who 
excites our compassion is a poor devil ; 
an entertaining man is. devilish witty ; 
when out of humour with ourselves we 
wish the devil may take us ; of a trou- 
blesome affair we say the devil ts in it ; 
aman who wants bis dinner says he is 
devilish hungry ; ifhe has no money 
he says the devil isan his purse. Con- 
sequently, itis impossible to form any 
‘precise idea of the nature of this hero 
__ of the infernal regions. 

By some, his satanic majesty is de- 
scribed as having bat’s wings, duck’s 
feet, ears like mushrooms, a nose nine 
inches long, the tusks of a wild-hoar, 
and borns which he can turn back at 
pleasure, when he wishes to travel in- 
cognito. Others assert that he is a 
winged serpent, or that he hasan ea- 
gle’s beak, a cloven foot, and is entirely 
black. The natives of Nigritia, how- 
ever, for reasons equally good, maintain 
that he is white. 

But perhaps it is more interesting to 
ascertain’ what form Satan assumes 
when he slips into our houses or ranges 
thro’ the fields at midnight. This is 
the inextricable difficulty ; for of the 
many ingenious persons who have been 

2R = ATHENEUM VoL. 7. 
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favoured witb a sight of the devil, there 
are not two who ayree. He is said to 
to be capable of assuming any form be 
pleases. Sometimes be disguises him- 
self as a goat, a hare, a blackbird, a 
toad, or atrog; at other times he 
transforms himself into the trunk ofa 
tree, a sallad, a cal('s head, or a hogs- 
head of wine, Many ladies have seen 
him in the disguise of a monk, and 
monks have known bim to assume the 
form and features of a pretty woman. 

In India, where he is exceedingly 
pompous, he nevertheless condescends 
to shew himself whenever he is asked : 
itis merely necessary to utter a fervent 
prayer for his appearance. There, if 
we may believe the good Jesuit who 
relates these particulars, he appears 
glittering in gold and precious stones, 
attended by a gay retinue, surrounded 
by young virgins, escorted by several 
regiments of cavalry, anda vast troop 
of elephants superbly caparisoned. He 
grants to the unfortunate whatever they 
request, recommends charity, and or- 
dersthe rich ludians to give feasts to 
the poor. 

But these are not the only good ac- 
tions recorded of the devil: he is not 
continually spreading his nets and 
tempting holy persons to the commis- 
sion of sin; he is occasionally honest 
and disinterested ; and M. Collin de 
Plancy does lis utmost to prove that 
the infernal monarch frequently restores 
the sinner to the path of salvation. 
Sometimes, indeed, he is severe through 
excess of goodness. For instance, it 
was rather cruel to transform a poor 
nun into a demoniac, because, as 
Gregory the Great relates, she regaled 
herself with a lettuce before she bad 
said her Benedicile: or to forbid a 
hungry man toeatsome veal, because 
it happened to be part of a descendant 
in the fifth degree ofa cow that had 
been stolen. 

On another occasion the devil proved 
himself still more austere. He appear- 
ed under the form of an unknown 
knight to Count Macon, and carried 
him offin the presence of his terrified 
guards and attendants, The pious 
historians who relate the above anec- 
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dote, take care to add, that the Count 
had many sins to answer for; that he 
was io the habit of robbing convents, 
and that he paid but little respect to the 
clergy. 

In all ages the Devil has rendered 
great service to the learned, for whom 
he has always evinced particular re- 
gard, Scaliger was said to bave euter- 
ed into a compact with bim, Socrates, 
Apuleius, Agrippa, Cardan, Caglios- 
tro, are reported to. bave bad familiars 
who iospired them with: knowledge. 
Roger Bacon was imprisoned. because 
the Devil taught him mathematics. 
The Koights Templars, and Joan of 
Arc, were accused of holding commu- 
‘nication with demons; and M. Collin 
de Plancy himself would have been 
burnt a hundred times over, had he 
lived in former times and known all the 
fine things which be now ventures to 
disclose. 

Our ancestors had so mean an opio- 
ion of the human mind, that they 
deemed it incapable of producing any 
thing without the aid of the devil. 
John Faust, one of the inventors of 
printing,.was suspected of holding open 
communication with the Prince of 
Darkness, In Switzerland the com- 
mon people entertain so high a notion 
of his talents, that they attribute to him 
the construction of several master-pie- 
ces of architecture. Denis le Char- 
treux says, thatthe Devil is a great 
geometrician; Milton asserts that he 
excels in the building of bridges; and 
Tertullian informs us that the Devil 
is so good a natural philosopher that be 
can carry a sieve full of water witbout 
spilling a drop. | 

For more ample details we must re- 
fer the reader to the work. It doubt- 
less contains some few pages which 
timid eyes might wish to pass over; 
bat it is nevertheless very amusing, and 
M. Collin de Plancy’s hero is as good 

as most others, 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

July 15, 1662. The Royal Society, 
on this day of its creatiou, was the whet- 
stone of the wit of its patron Charles 
Il. With a peculiar gravity of counte- 
nance, he proposed to the assembly the 
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following question for their solution :— 
‘ Suppose two pails of water were fix- 
ed io two different scales equally poised 
aod which weighed equally alike, and 
that two live bream, or small fish, were 
put into either of these pails, he wanted 
to know the reason why that pail, with 
auch addition, should not weigh more 
than the other pail which stood against 
it.’—Every one was ready to set at 
rest the royal curiosity ; but it appeared 
that every one was giving a different 
opinion. One, at length, offered so ri- 
diculous a solution, that another of the 
members could not refrain from a loud 
laugh ; when the King, turning to him, 
insisted that he should give his senti- 
ments as well as the reat. This he did 
without hesitation, and told his majesty 
in plain terms, that he denied the fact. 
On which the King, io high mirth, ex- 
claimed, ‘Odds fish, brother, you are- 
io the right !’ 


ETERS 


IRON BRIDGE AT SUNDERLAND. 
(Frem the Journal of a Tour, by a Frenchman.) 


On the tenth of December, we could 
not proceed in our visitatioa of the 
mavufacturies, it beiag Sunday, and we 
repaired in theafternoon to Sunderland. 
This town stands on the right bank of 
the river, which passes on to the sea, 
between heights closely bordering. Near 
the towo, perpendicular rocks create a 
sort of walls, and here it isthat the iron 
bridge, so justly celebrated,, has been 
constructed. It was erected ia 1794, by 
the subscriptions of a Company. To 
avoid an arch of too great width, two 
piles of masoory were raised to the 
height of the rocks: these piles have a 
visible exterior ; they consist of several - 
stories, and serve io part to support the 
bridge. The chord of the arch is 236 
feet 8 inches, and the height above the 
river is LOO feet, at low water. The 
total weight of the bridge 900 tons, 
of which are 260 of iron, whereof 46 
are forged, and 214 cast. The breadth 
of the passage for carriages ts 32 feet, 
and on both sides are flagged paveraents 
aad neat ballustrades of cast tron. Oa 
the middle of the bridge appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: Nil desperandum, 
auspice Deo, Carriages pass over, on & 
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round trot, without occasioning any sort 
of shaking. ‘The whole construction 1 
truly beautiful, uniting solidity with 
lightness and simplicity. An individual 
of the name of Burdock, contributed, 
on his own account, towards the erec- 
tion of this bridge, the sum of 23,0001. 
aterling. A toll is paid on it which 
now brings in 5 per cent. of the capital 
expended. The prospect from it over 
the left bank of the river, is highly 
agreeable, and there the eye can best 
measure the whole extent of the work. 
Vessels of from two to three hundred 
tons can pass underneath. 


LESSONS OF THRIFT. 
Published for general Benefit, by a Member of the 
Jor gener ei chabe of 


THE caprice of men at different pe- 
tiods has delighted to make much 
of some darling qualities idolized as 
virtues, while others, which could not 
be mistaken for vices, have been tacitly 
‘scorned as only fit to occupy grovelliog 
miods, and avert reproach from those 

- who could not aspire to praise. 
Among the latter we discover Fru- 
gality. What writer has ever thought 
of making his hero an economist 2 With 
@ disposition to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense, it bas long been assumed that a 
sordid and despicable parsimony must 
invariably be found, and the world bas 
been accustoined to bestow its tender- 
est sympathies on the gay, florid, open- 
hearted rake, who having manifested a 
disposition to give, where he had noth- 
ing of his own to bestow, ruined those 
honest tradesmen who were credulous 
enough to trust him, and qualified him- 
self for genteel society by visiting the 
King’s Bench or the Fleet; while the 
man who disdained fo be generous at 
the expense of others, who would not 
affect splendour which his means were 
inadequate to sustain, in fine, who de- 
nied himself enjoyments for whicb he 
could not honestly pay, has been treat- 
ed with unsparing ridicule as a mean 
and pitiful plodder. Our citizens and 
traders have wisely joined to laugh this 
_ character out of countenance, and to 

applaud the swindling pleasantries of a 
profligate. Let them look to the ef- 
fects of this—let them look to their 
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ledgers, and see if they have not been 
merry at their own expense. 

Jf there be any truth io the remark 
dropped yf one of the greatest orna- 
ments of British literature, that “ it 
would be well if fewer possessed the 
superfiuities, and more the comforts of 
life :” in times like the present, itis de- 
sirable that mankind should be weaned 
from the admiration of that which ought 
never to have been defended—thet 
madness and dishonesty should 1.0 
longer be depicted as tbe gracefuily 


irregular flow of youthlul gaiety ; and 


that the modest virtues which find a 
friend in the author of ‘ Lessons on 


‘Thrift,” should be recalled from that 


exile to which they were doomed by 
sordid dissipation and unreflecting folly. 
But we must explain, as we proceed, 
to guard against mistake or representa- 
tion. We do not wish to return 
to that enviable state, which we sup- 
pose some of our radical neighbours 
contemplate, whea they talk of “a 
state of nature ; nemely, that in which 
the first inbabitants of tbis island found 
themselves embowered in their native 
woods. We do not sigh for that ecc~ 
nomical simplicity which, according to 
Richard de Cirencester, made blue 
paint applied to the human body a sub- 
stitute tor clothing ;—we say nothing 
in praise of that frugality (tor we wil 
not suppose tbat it could be taste,) 
which led seven or eight ancient Brit- 
ons to unite for the support of one 
wife; nor do we even lilt our voices 
against that most effeminate piece of 
luxury, as it was considered by some 


-at the commencement of Queen Eliza- 


beth’s reign—the introduction of chim- 
nies to houses. The votaries of luxury 
may think tbat, in the last instance, we 
make but a very slight concession: but 
the frightful effects of that departure 
from old English habits was once 
thought very alarming. We read in 
Hollingshed :—“ Now bave we many 
chimnies ; and yet our tender limbs 
complain of rbeums, catarrbs, aod 
pozes; then bed we none but rere- 
dosses, and our heads did never ache. 
For as the smoke in those days was 
supposed to be a sufficient hardening 
for the timber of the house, so it was 
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reputed a far better medicine to keep 
the good man and his family from the 
quack or poze, wherewith, as then, 
very few were acquainted.” 

With all our reverence for economy, 
assuredly there are practitioners of the 
present day whom we would prefer to 
Dr. Smoke; even though calling ia 
the former, we must submit to the in- 
convenience of offering a fee. Saying 
this, we are not prepared to revel in 
that medical luxury, which is familiar 
to some of those whom the book before 
us has been written to reclaim. Among 
the evils which a disregard of economy 
has introduced, we are disposed to in- 
clude that state of thiogs which has 
made g'gs, curricles, and carriages, the 
indispensible vehicles of physic—the 
necessary tools of those who would suc- 
cessfully administer to sickness, We 
do notsigh for the return of those gold- 
en days, when our wise progenitors 
made the same aperture act the double 
part of a window and a chimney, and 
when a log of wood was considered an 
excellent pillow ; but sometimes when 
our reluctant hands are a little embar- 
rassed to find the expected fee, or our 
purses feel most uukwardly convenient 
for the pocket, after settling the length- 
ened hill, we do regret that those who 
prescribe for us when indisposed, must 
at the same time prescribe for their own 
horses and carriages, and that the peri- 
od is gone by when a sufferer could 
hope for relief from the pill of a pedes- 
tnan. 

Our author, to show the evil effects 
of luxury and extravagance, even in a 
national point of view, gives the follow - 
ing narrative : 


“The Seven United Provinces were 
at the height of their power and pros- 
perity about 1650, before England, re- 
covering from a destructive civil war, 
began to reclaim the dominion of the 
ocean. 

‘“« But in their successful periods the 
private virtues had also their share, and 
parsimony, as usual, produced wealth 
and industry. In a conversation at 
Rotterdam this subject was discussed ; 
and as the parties mostly imputed the 
decline of their republic to political 
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causes, an opulent merchant said, that 
ifthe company would dine with bim oa 
such a day, he would convince them 
that there were other causes more in © 
their power. 

“The invitation was accepted, and 
it was hoped that the merchant would 
explain his seatiments, by which they 
might improve tbeir speculations io 
commerce over a glass of wine, after ao 
elegant repast, as he was accustomed to 
give. But what was their surprise to 
find nothing on the table but salted 
herriogs and table beer! They ate, 
however, a morsel in silence and dissat- 
isfaction, which the master seemed not 
to observe, praying them repeatedly to 
eat and push the glass. At length, 
when they began to look at their 
watches, the master ordered in the 
dinner. At this word they brightened 
up, when in came a leg of mutton, 
boiled with turnips, and a pot or two 
of strong beer. This dish was little 
more satisfactory than the otber, as they 
expected very different fare in such o 
magnificent house. There was, how- 
ever, a great sacrifice of conscience and 
veracity in praising the mutton and the 
beer. But some yawned, and half the 
gigot remained even among a numer- 
ous company, when the master, seeing 
their distress, nodded unnoticed to an 
old hoary-headed domestic, who alone 
had appeared along with the muttog, 
aod who stood respectfully at the side- 
board to serve the bread or the beer, 
He went out, and the company was 
left to a languid conversation ; their 
eyes saying more than their tongues. 

“On a sudden the folding doorg 
epened, and a train of twelve servants 
entered, bearing on massy plate the 
choicest fish, flesh, fowl, all tbe delica- 
cies of the season. Two without livery 
took their places behind the master: 
the others, in splendid uniform, bebind 
the guests. ‘The number of wines pre- 
sented was computed at fifteen, and 
even the richest guests were astonished 
at the splendour and variety of the fes- 
tival. 

“When an equal dessert was serv- 
ed, and the wine began to circulate, a 
prodent and wary guest thought it was 
time to request our opulent merchant ta 
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explain his sentiments, ashe had prom- 
ised. All were fixed in mute attention 
when he made this memorable answer: 
“Gentlemen, my sentiments are already 
explained ; the lesson is already given. 
“When our ancestors were gradually ri- 
sing to wealth under the yoke of Bur- 
gundy, Austria, Spain, their frugality 
was contented with our first dish, and 
they even blessed the inventor, In 
their second period, when the noble 
house of Orange, when Maurice of 
Nassau was establishing our power in 
the East and West Indies, and com- 
mercial wealth began to overflow all 
our ports and canals, still habits and 
prudence occasioned economy, and our 
rich senators dined on plain mutton, 
and drank wholesome beer. ‘Ibe din- 
ner I have had the honour to give you 
ig @ very moderate specimeo of our 
' present existence. Add the luxury 
and pomp of houses, furniture and 
equipages, and judge, as you well can, 
of the difference of expense—a differ- 
ence which, I would venture to say, 
would have, even for one year, been 
regarded as a fortune by our bearded 


ancestors.’”’ 
To be continued. 


THE LAW OF GAMBLING. 

At the Lancaster Assizes, April 
1820, Henry Patrickson, and John 
Postlethwaite, were found guilty of 
winning money by gumbling ; when 
judge Bailey passed sentence as fol- 
lows: “ Tam glad, said be, that these 
prosecutions will now make it notori- 
ous that indictments for this offence 
may be instituted, not only by the party 
who has lost the money, but by any 
other person whatever. So that the 
gamester must not imagine that the law 
will allow him to hold his ill-gotten 
gains in safety.—The sentence of the 
court is, that you John Postlethwaite, 
do pay to our sovereign lord the king, 
the sum of 100 guineas, being five 
times the amount of 20 guineas won 
by you; and also 500 guineas, being 
five times the amount of 100 guineas 
likewise won by you, making together 
600 guineas. And that you, Henry 
Putrickson, do pay to our sovereign 
lord the king, the sum of 100 guineas, 
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being five times the amount of 20 guin- 
eas won by you.—And that you be 
severally imprisoned until your respec- 
tive fines are paid. 


eoreiiiras, 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY. 
JULY. 

The angler is busily engaged this 
month in his favourite pursuit. On trout 
fishing we give the following pretty de- 
scriptive lines from Mickle’s Syr Mar- 
tyn: 

-—— When atop the hoary western hill, 
The ruddie Sun appears to rest bis chin, 
When not a breeze disturbs the murmuring rill, 
And mildlie warm the falling dewes begin, 
The gamester Trout then shows her silverie skin, 
As wantonly bencath the wave she giides, 
Watching the buzzing flies, that never blin, 
Then, dropt with pearle and goide, displays her sides, 
While she with frequent leape the ruffled streame 
divides. 
On the green bank a truant schoolboy stands 3 
Well has this urehin markt her merry play, 
And ashen rod obrys his guileful hands, 
And leads the mimick fly across her way; 
Askaunce, w ith listly look and coy delay, 
The hungrie Trout the glittcraund treachor eves, 
Semblant of life, with speckied wings so gay ; 
Then, slyly nibbling, prudish from it flies, 
Till witha bouncing start she bites the truthles 
prize. 


Ah, then the younker gives the fateful! twitch , 
Struck with amaze she feels the hook ypright, 

Decpe inher gille, and, plonging where the beech 
Shaddows the poole, she rune in dread affright; 
In vain the deepest rocke ber late delight, 

In vain the sedgy nook for help she tries ; 
The laughing elfe now curbs now aids her flight, 

The more entangled still the more «he flies, 

And soon amid the grass the pantir ¢ eaptive lies. 


Where now, ah pity | where the s; rightly play, 
That wanton bounding, and cxu' ing joy, 

That lately welcomed the retourning ray, 
When by the riv’lets banks, with blushes coy, 
April walked forth—ah ! never more to toy 

In purling streams, she pants, she gasps and dies, 


Another author has thus elegantly 


described the making of the ‘mimic 
fly.’ 


To frame the little animal,—provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride : 
Let nature guide thee: sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Nor the dear purchase of the sadic’s tail ; 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing insect proper wings : 
Silks of ail colours must their aid impart, 

And every fur promote the fisber’s art. 

So the gay lady with expensive care 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air, 
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Furs, pearis, plumes, the glittering thing displays, 
Dazales our cyes, and easy hearts betrays. 


The different tribes of insects are Dow 
in full vigour. Jnnumerable herbe and 
flowers embellish our gardens, gratify 
our sense of smell, and purify and reno- 
vate the atmosphere ; and teeming 0a- 
ture sends forth her countless millions of 
vegetable and animal production.* 


* Nothing can be more curions than the 
ap penrance exhibited by meuldiness, when 
viewed througha microscope. It looked at 
by the naked eye, it seems nothing but an ir- 
regular tissue of filaments; but the magnify- 
ing glassshowsit to bea forest of emall plauts, 
which derive their novrishment from the 
woist substarce which serves them as a base. 
The stems of these plants may be plainly dis- 
¢dinguished; and sometimes their buds, some 
shut and some open. They have much simi- 
Jarity to mushrooms, the tops of which, when 
they come to maturity, emit an exceedingly 
Bue dust which is their seed. Mushrooms, it 
is well known, are the growth of a single 
night but those in miniature, of which we 
are speakiug, seem to come to perfection ina 
much less space of time than tbat; hence we 
account for the extraordinary progress which 
mouldiness makes in afew bours. Another 
curious observation of tbe same kind is, that 
M. Ahlefeld, seeing some stones covered 
with a sortof dust, bad the curiosity to exam- 
ine it with a microscope, and he found that 
it consisted of small microscopic mushrooms, 

‘gaised on pedicles, the beads of which, round 

the middle, were turned up at the edges. 
They were striated also from the centre to 
the circumference, ascertain kinds of mush- 
roomsare. He further remarked, that they 
contained, above their upper covering, @ 
maltitade of small grains shaped like cher- 
ries somewhat flattened, which he suspected 
were the seeds; and finally he observed, 
among this forest of mushroons, several small 
red insects, which probably fed upon them. 

The lycoperdon, or puft-ba)l, is a plant of 
the fungus kind, which grows in the form of 
@ tubercle, covered with small grains, very 
like chagreen. Ifpressed, it bursts, and 
emits an exceedingly fine kind of dust, which 
fliesoff under the appearance of smoke. If 
some of the dust be examined with the mi- 
croscope, it appears to consist of perfectly 
round globules, of an orange colour, the di- 
emeter of which is only about the 1-50th 
part of the thickness ofa bair, so that each 
grain of this dust is but the 1-1250C0tb part 
of a globule, equal in diameter to the breadth 
of a hair. 

The farina of flowers is found to be regular- 
ly and uniformly organized in each kind 
of plant. In the mallow, for example, each 
grain is an opague ball, covered over with 
small points. The farina of the tulip, and of 
most of the liliaceous kind of flowers, bears a 
striking resemblance to the seeds ofa cucum- 
ber: that of the poppy is very like grains of 
barley, with a loagitudinal groove in them. 

There are certain plants, the leaves of 
which seem to be pierced with a multitude of 
smaliholes. Of this kind isthe Aypericum, 
or St. John’s wort. Now, if a fragment of 
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PHOENICIAN NAVIGATORS. 


Some workmen recently digging a 
cave in the environs of the Cape of 
Good Hope, discovered the bull of a 
vessel, built of cedar, and supposed to 
be the remains of a Pheenician galley. 
Should this hypothesis be verified, it 
would prove that the adventurous 
Tyrians had reached the southern point 
of Africa. 

It is stated that the mines whence 
the Greeks and Romans onginally de- 
rived their emeralds, have been re-dis- 
covered near Mount Zahbaruh, in the 
vicinity of the Red Sea; and 6/b. of 
the mineral dug from them for the 
Pasha of Egypt. But the emerald was 
also obtained abundantly in ancient 
times from the eastern parts of Asia. 


this be viewed with a good microscope, the 
supposed holes are found to be vesicler, con- 
tained in the thickness of the Jeaf, and cov- 
ered with an extremely thin membrane ; and 
these are thought to be the receptacles which 
contain the essential and aromatic oil pecu- 
liar to the plant. 

The view exhibited by those plants which 
have down, such as borage, nettles, &c. is 
exceedingly curious. When examined hb 
a microscope, they appear to be covered wi 
spikes. Those of borage are, for the most 
part, bent so as to form an elbow ; and though’ 
really very close, they appear by the micro- 
scope, to be at a considerable distance from 
each other. The entire appearance is very 
similar to that of the skin of the porcupine. 

lf a necdle be viewed through a micpos- 
cope, though exceedingly fine, it is well 
known the point will appear quite blunt, 
more like a peg, broken al the end, than a 
sharp-pointed stecl needle. The edge of the 
finest set razor, when seen through a micros- 
cope, will appear more like the back of a 
penknife, full of irregularities, than what it 
really is. In these respects, the works of art, 
when carried to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion, will not bear to be compared with the 
operations of nature. The latter, exposed to 
the microscope, instead of losing their lustre 
and oh polish, appear so much the more 
beautiful and perfect in regularity and order. 
When the eyes of a fly are illuminated by 
means of a lamp or candle, and viewed thro’ 
this instrument, each of them shows an image 
of the taper witb a precision and vivacity 
which nothing can equal. ; 

- There are two kinds of sand, viz. the cal- 
Careous and the vitrifiable: the former, ex- 
amined with a microscope, resemble large 
irregular fragnecots of rock ; but the latter 


appear like so many rough diamonds. In 
some instances, the particles of sand seem to 
be highly polished and brilliant, like an as- 


semblage of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 

Charcoal isa fiue object fos the microscope. 
It is found full of pores, regularly arraoged, 
and passing through its whole length. 
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DULCE DOMUM. ' 

_ There is a custom belonging to the 
history of Eton school, which you will, 
I doubt not, most gladly participate in. 
The day before the summer vacation, 
the whole establishment assemble on 
the top of St. Katherine’s Hill, about a 
mile out of the town, attended by a 
band of music, when the song of Dulce 
Domuzn is sung by the choristers of the 
chapel, and all the company join in 
chorus. This song is said to have been 
written by a youth, who having been 
confined to the college during the va- 
cation for some fault which he had com- 
mitted, pined away, and died for sorrow, 
at not being permitted to enjoy the hol- 
idays with his friends at his beloved 
home. The song was written in Latin, 
and is sung in that language. It is re- 
markable for energy and pathos of 
composition, and there is a translation 
of it which conveys the sentiments of 
the original in all its spirit and compo- 
sition. 

DULCE DOMUM. 

Sing a sweet melodious measure, 

Waft enchanting lays around ; 
Heme, a theme replete with pleasure, 
Heme, a grateful theme resound ! 


Chorus. 
Home, sweet home! an ample treasure : 
Home! with every blessing crown’d ! 
Home! perpetual source of pleasure, 
Home ! a noble strain resound ! 


Lo ! the joyful hour advances, 
Happy season of delight! 
Festal songs, and festal dances, 
All our tedious toils requite. 
Home, sweet home, &c. 


Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy task so hard to bear ; 
Leave thy labour, ease returning, 
Leave, my bosom, O! thy care. 
Home, sweet home, &c. 


See the year, the meadows emiling ! 
Let as then a smile display $ 
Rural sports,our pain beguiling, 
Rural pastimes catl away. 
Home, sweet bome, &e. 


Now the ewallow secks her dwelling, 
And no longer loves to roam ; 
Her example thusimpelling, 
Let us seek our native home. 
Home, sweet home, &c- 


Let our men and steeds assemble 
Panting for the wide Champaign ; 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 
While we scour sleng the plain. 
Home, sweethome, &c- 
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Oh ! what raptures, Oh! what blisses, 
When we gain the lovely gate! 
Mother's arms, and mother’s kisses, 
There our blest arrival wait. 
Home,sweet home, &c- 


Greet our household-Gods with singing ; 
Lend, O Lueifer, thy ray ; ; 
' Why shoald light, 90 slowly springing, 
All our promised joys delay ? 
Home, sweet home, &e. 


aaa 


A Mr. Lefebvre has invented a pack 
of cards which contains the elements of 
botany. He has followed a system of 
his own, which he has developed in 
several discourses laid down before the 
Institute. He places all the flowers in 
the world in four classes, Polypedales, 
Monopedales, Peregones, and com- 

nd flowers, These supply the 
place of the four suits, diamonds, clubs, 
spades, and hearts. The other divis- 
‘ong are likewise the same as at cards, 
viz. twelve matadors or figures, and 
the plain cards, from ace to ten. The 
Jatter are expressed by the stamina of 
the flowers; and Linnaus’s 12 last _ 
classes supply the place of king, queen, | 
and knave, on each of the four princi- 
| divisions. These cards are called, 

*¢ Boston de Flore.” 


ae 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Died,at the house of the Board of Agricultare 
in Sackville Street, 81, Arthur Young, Fsq. 
Secretary of that Board, member of most of 
the learned societies of Europe and Amen- 
ca; andin many respects one of the most 
distinguished and most excellent men of his 
age. The history of hisactive life, and the 
analysis of hisvaluable writings, would fill 
many interesting volumes; but we shall en- 
deavour to present our readers with a suc- 
cinct view of them in an early namber. 


Major Gen. W. Mudge, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, Lieut. Gov. of Woolwich College, 
&c. &c. a man of extraordinary talents 
and merits, of whose useful life and labours 
detailed memoirs will be given. 


At Snaith, a man and his wife, of the 
pame of Coates, who had been married only 
ten days, were both found suspended by the 
neck---one in the stable, the other in the 
The wife is likely to live ; 
she states that they lived comfortable during 
the first week ; then began to quarrel, and 
so continued until the above dreadful event. 


At Cadoxton, near Cardiff, of a rapid de- 
cline, Eaton Stannard Barrett, of the Middle 
Temple, esq. a native of Cork. His,Jiterary 
works are numerous both in prose and verse : 
he produced some dramatic pieces, and his 

oem of ** Woman” bas beeu read with avid- 
ity, as well as bis burlesque novel, entitled, 
‘The Heroic.” 
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POETRY. 


gs, 
From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1830. 


A STORM, 


Extract from an Unpublished Poem, by a 
distinguished Author. 


THERE was a Tempest brooding in the air, 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, 
And the sun seemed to go in giory down ; 

One smalt black cloud, (one only,) like a crown 
Touched his descending disk and rested there : 
Slow then it came along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and, altho’ it blew and blew, 

Came on increasing, and across the blue 

Spread its dark shape, and Jcft the sun behind. 
The daylight sank and the winds wailed about 
The barque wherein the luckless couple lay, 
And from the distant cloud came seattering out 
Rivers of fire : it seemed as tho’ the day 

Had barst from out the billows far away. 

No pilot had they their small boat to steer 

Aside from rocks; no sea-worn mariner 

Who knew cach creek and bay and sheltering steep, 
And all the dangers of the turbulent deep. 
‘They fled for life,—(for happiness is life,) 

And met the tempest in his hour of strife 
Abroad upon the waters: they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven ; 

Or thus it seemed :— I'he civuds, the air, the sea, 
Rose from unnatural dead tranquillity, 

And came to battle with their legions: Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunders roared aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 

And darted through the heavens. Below, the gale 
Sang like a dirge, and the white billows lashed 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dashed 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and told 
Of ghastly perils as they backward rolled. 


The lovers driven along from hour to hour, 
Were helptess—hopeless—in the ocean's power. 
The storm continued ; and no voice was heard, 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 

That sought a shelter on the quivering mast ; 
But soon borne off by the tremendous blast, 
Sank in the waters screaming. The great sea 
Bared, like agrayc, its bosom silently, 

Then fell and panted hike an angry thing 

With its own strength at war: The vessel flew 
Towards the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roared as triumphing, 
Scattering afue and wide the heavy spray, 
That shonz like bright snow as it passed away. 
At first, the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 

And the gray curlew slanting dipped her side, 
And the hoarse gull his wings within the foam ; 
But some had sunk—the rest had hurried home. 
And now pale Julia and her husband (clasped 
Each in the other's armas) sate viewing death ; 
She, for his sake in fear, silently gasped, 

And he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 
Talking of hope, apd smiled like morning.—There 


They sate together in their sweet despair : 
Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head, 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 
Hushing her fears, and ‘tween her and the storm 
Drew his embroider’d cloak to keep her warm ; 
She thanked him with alouk upturned to his, 
The which he answered by a tender kis, 
Pressed and prolonged to pain ! her lip was cold, 
And all her love and terror mately told. 
—The vesse] struck.—— 

——ii, 


B.C. 


REBELLION. 


"Twas evening, and the sun was throned in gold 
Upon the mountain-girdle of a plain, 
Cover’d with beauty, garden, field, and fold, 
Studding the sea-like sweep of ripening grain, 
Like islands in the purple summer main. 
And temples of pure marble met the sun, 
That tnged their white shafts with a golden stain, 
And sounds of rustic joy, and labour done, 
Hallowed the lovely hour, unti) his pomp was gone. 


The plain was hush'd in twilight, as a child 
Siumbcers beneath its slow drawn canopy ; 
But sudden tramplings came, and voices Wild, 
And tossing of rude weapons caught the eye ; 
And on the hills, like meteors in the sky, 
Burst sanguine fires,and ever anda non 
To the clash'd spears the horn gave fierce reply; 
And round their beacons truoping thousands shone, 


Then sank, like evil things, and all was dark and 
lone. 


"Twas midnight: there was wrath in that wild 
heaven : 
Earth was sepulchral dark. At onee a roar 
Peal’d round the mountain zone, like ocean driven 
Before the thunders on the eternal shore: 
Down rush‘d, as if a sudden earthquake tore 
The bowels of tne hil ls—a flood of fire: 
Like lava, mingled spears and torches pour, 
The plain is deluged, higher still and higher 
Swell blood and flame, till all is like one mighty pyre. 


'T was dawn, and stil! the black and bloody smoke 
Roll’d o’er the champaign like a vault of stone : 
But as the sun's slow wheels the barrier broke, 
He lit the image of a fearful one, 
Thron’d tn the central massacre, alone— 
An iron diadem upon his brow, 
A naked lance beside him, that yet shone 
Purple and warm with gore, and crouching low, 
All men in one huge chain, alike the friend and foe. 


The land around him, in that sickly light, 
Shone like th’ upturning of a mighty grave ; 
Strewn with crush’d monuments, and remnants 
white 
Of man ; allloneliness, bat when some slave 
With faint, fond hand the hurried burial gave, 
Then died. The Despot cat upon his throne, 
Scoffing to see the stubborn traitors wave 
At his least breath ? The good and brave were gone 


Te exile or the tomb. Their country’s life was done! 
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ZOOLOGY OF THE GREENLAND BEAR. 


(Extracted from Scoresby's valuable werk, “ Arctic Voyages,” Gc. just published.) 


From the Literary Gazette. 


G hes Polar, or Greenland Bear, the 
sovereign of arctic animals, is pow- 
erful and courageous ; savage and sa- 
gacious ; apparently clumsy, yet not 
Inactive. is senses are extremely 
acute, especially his sight and smell. 
As he traverses extensive fields of ice, 
he mounts the hummocks and looks 
around for prey ; on rearing his head 
and snuffing the breeze, he perceives 
the scent of the carrion of the whale at 
an immense distance. A piece of kreng 
thrown into a fire, draws him to a ship 
from the distance of miles. The kreng 
of the whale, however offensive to a hu- 
man nose, is to him a banquet. Seals 
seem to be his most usual food; yet, from 
the extreme watchfulness of these crea- 
tures, he is often it is believed, kept 
fasting for weeks together. He seems to 
be equally at home on the ice as on land. 
He is found on field ice,above 200 miles 
from the shore. He can swim with the 
Velocity of thrée miles an hour, and can 
accomplish some leagues without much 
inconvenience. He dives to a consid- 
erable distance, though not very fre- 
quently. 

‘‘ He may be captured in the water 
without much danger; but oo the ice, 
he has such power of resistance at com- 
mand, that the experiment is hazard- 
ous. When pursued and attacked, 
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he always turns upon his enemies. If 
struck with a lance, he is apt to seize it 
in his mouth, and either bite it in two, 
or wrest it out of the band. If shot 
with a ball, unless he is struck in the 
head, in the heart, or in the shoulder, 
he is enraged rather than depressed, and 
falls with increased power upon his pur- 
suers. When shot at a distance and 
able to escape, he has been observed to 
retire to the shelter of a hummock, and, 
as if conscious of the styptical effect of 
cold, apply snow with his paws to the 
wound. 

“ Though possessed of courage and 
great means of defence, he always, un 
less urged by hunger, retreats before 
men. His general walk is slow and 
deliberate ; but when impelled by dan- 
ger or hunger, he proceeds by a gal- 
loping step; and upon ice, can easily 
outrun any man. 

‘The flesh when cleared of the fat, is 
well flavoured and savoury, especially 
the muscular part of the ham. I once 
treated my surgeon with a dioper of 
bear’s ham, who knew not, for above a 
month afterwards, but that it was a 
beef-steak. The liver, I may observe 
as a curious fact, is hurtful and even de- 
leterious ; while the flesh and liver of 
the seal, on which it chiefly feeds, are 
nourishing and palatable. Sailors, who 
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have inadvertently eaten theliverofbears, 
have almost always been sick after it: 
some have actually died ; and the ef- 
fect on others, has been to cause the 
skin to peel off their bodies. This is, 
perhaps, almost the only instance 
known of any part of the flesh of a 
quadsuped proving unwholesome. 

“ Bears, though they have been 
known to eat one another, are remark- 
ably affectionate to their young. The 
female, which has generally two at a 
birth, defends them with such zeal, and 
watches over them with such anxiety, 
that she sometimes falls a sacrifice to 
her maternal attachment. A pleasing 
and very extraordinary instance of sa- 
gacity in a mother bear was related to 
me by acredible and well informed per- 
son, who accompanied me in several 
voyages to the whale-fishery in the ca- 
pacity of surgeon. This bear, with two 
cubs under its protection, was pursued 
across a field of ice, by a party of armed 
sailors. At first she seemed to urge the 
young ones to an increase of speed, by 
ruoving before them, turning round, 
and manifesting, by a peculiar action 
and voice, her anxiety for their progress 
but finding her pursuers gaining upoo 
them, she carried, or pushed, or pitched 
them alternately forward, until she ef- 
fected their escape. In throwing them 
before her, tbe little creatures are said 
to have placed themselves across her 
path, to receive the impulse ; and, when 
projected some yards in advance, they 
rao onwards until she overtook them, 
when they alternately adjusted them- 
selves for a second throw. 

“Several instances of peculiar segac- 
ity in these animals have been observed. 

A seal, lying on the middle of a 
large piece of ice, with a hole just be- 
fore it, was marked out by a bear for 
its prey, and secured by the artifice of 
diving under the ice, and making its 
way to the hole by which the seal was 
prepared to retreat, The seal, howev- 
er, observed its approach, and plunged 
into the water; but the bear instantly 
sprung upon it, and appeared, in about 
a minute afterwards, with the seal ip 
its mouth. 

«Ihe captain of one of the whalers 
being anxious to procure a bear, with- 
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out wounding the skin, made trial of the 
stratagem of laying the noese of a rope 
in the snow, and placing a piece of 
kreng within it. bear, ranging the 
neighbouring ice, was soon enticed to 
the spot by the smell of burning meat. 
He perceived the bait, approached, and 
seized itis his mouth; but bis foot, at 
the same moment, by a jerk of the rope, 
being entangled in the noose, he push- 
ed it off with the adjoining paw, and 
deliberately retired. After having eaten 
the piece he carried away with him, he 
returned. Thenoose, with apother 
piece of kreng, being then replaced, he 
pushed the rope aside, aod again walk- 
ed triumphantly off with the kreng. A 
third time the noose was laid, but, ex- 
cited to caution by the evident obeer- 
vation of the bear, the sailors buried 
the rope beneath the snow, and laid the 
bait in adeep hole dug in the centre. 
The bearonce more approaehed, and 
the sailors were assured of their success. 
But Bruin, more sagacious than they 
expected, after snuffing about the place 
fora few moments, scraped the snow 
away with bis paw, threw the rope 
aside, and again escaped unburt with 
his prize. 

“Tn the month of June 1812, a fe- 
male bear, with two cubs, approached 
the ship I commanded, and -was shot. 
The cubs, pot attempting to escape, 
were taken alive. These animals, 
though at first evidently very unhappy, 
became at length, in some measur 
reconciled to their situation ; and, be~- 
ing tolerably tame, were allowed occa- 
sionally to go at large about the deck. 
While the ship was moored to a floe, a 
few days after they were taken, one of 
them, having arope fastened round hia 
neck, was thrown overboard. It im- 
mediately swam to the ice, got upon it, 
and attempted to escape. Find’ng It- — 
self, however, detained by the rope, it 
endeavoured to disengage itself in the 
following ingenious way. Near the 
edge of the floe was a crack in the ice, 
of a considerable length, but only 18 
inches or 2 feet wide, and Sor 4 feet 
deep. To this spot the bear returned ; 
and when, on crossing the chasm. the 
bight of the rope fell into it, he placed 
himself across the openiag; then sus- 
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pending himself by his hind feet, with a 
leg on each side, he dropped his head 
and most part of his body into the 
chasm; and, witha foot applied to 
each side of the neck, attempted, for 
some minutes, to push the rope over 
hishead. Finding this scheme ineffec- 
tual, he removed to the main ice, and 
running with great impetuosity from the 
ship, gave a remarkable pull on the 
rope; then going backward a few steps, 
he repeated the jerk. Atlength, after 
repeated attempts to escape this way, 
every failure of which he announced by 
a significant growl, he yielded himself 
to his hard necessity, and lay down on 
the ice in angry and sullen silence. 

‘“ Accidents with bears occasionally 
occur, though not so many, by any 
means, as the ferocity of these animals, 
and the temerity of the sailors, who em- 
brace every opportunity of attacking 
them, might lead one to expect.” 

“* A bear which was attacked by a 
boat’s crew, in the Spitzbergen Sea, 
made such a formidable resistance that 
it was enabled to climb the side of the 
boat and take possession of it, while 
the intimidated crew fled for safety to 
the water, supporting themselves by the 
gunwale and rings of the boat, until, 
by the assistance of another party from 
their ship, it was shot as it sat inoffen- 
sively in the stern, And, with regard 
to narrow escapes, [ shall only add, 
tNat a ‘sailor, who was pursued ona 
field of ice by a bear, when at a con- 
siderable distance from assistance, pre- 
served his life, by throwing down aa 
article of cloathing, whenevér the bear 
gained upon him, on which it always 
Suspended the pursuit, untilit bad ex- 
amined it, end thus gave him time to 
obtain some advance. In this way, 
by means of a hat, a jacket, and a neck 
handkerchief, successively cast down, 
the progress of the bear was retarded, 
and the sailor escaped from the danger 
that threatened him, in the refuge affor- 
ded him by his vessel.” 

It would far exceed our limits even 
to catalogue the remainder of Captain 
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Scoresby’s zoological inquiries, in¢lu- 
ding the rein-deer, sharks, birds, am- 
phibia, &c. &c. We shall merely 
uote a passage concerning the Squalus 
realis, or Greenland Shark, which, 
as far as we know, has not beretofore 
been described. ‘ The sailors imag- 
ine this shark to be blind, because it 
pays not the least attention to the pres-’ 
ence of aman; and is, indeed, so ap- 
rently stupid, that it never draws 
ack when a biow is aimed at it witha 
knife or lance. 

‘“*The squalus borealis is 12 or 14 
feet in length, sometimes more,and 6 or 
8 feet in circumference Its liver, 
which is remarkably oily, will fill a 
barrel. In its general form, it very 
much resembles the dog fish. The 
opening of the mouth, which extends 
nearly across the lower part of the 
head, is 21 to 24 inches in width. The 
teeth are serrated in one jaw, and lan- 
cet-shaped and denticulated in the oth- 
er. On each side, there are at least four 
or five rows; on one side sometimes 
seven or eight. | 

“ This shark is one of the foes of the 
whale. It bites it and annoys it while 
living, and feedson it when dead. It 
scoops hemispherical pieces out of its 
body, nearly as big as a person’s head ; 
and continues scooping and gorging 
lump after lump, until the whole cavity 
of ita belly is filled. tis so insensible 
of pain, that though it has been run 
through the body with a knife and es- 
caped ; yet after a while, 1 have seen 
it return again on the whale, at the very 
ag where it received its wounds. 

he heart is very small. It performs 
6 or 8 pulsations in a minute ; and con- 
tinues its beating for some hours after 
taken out of the body. The body, al- 
so, though separated into any number 
of parts, gives evidence of life for a 
similar length of time. It is, therefore, 
extremely difficult to kill. It is actual- 
ly unsafe to trust the hand in its mouth, 
though the head be separated from the 
body.” 
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THE WESTERN ASsIZE COURT IN 1689. 

ees was once in a village near 

St. David’s a pedagogue whose 
figure aod furniture were worthy of 
comparison with Shakspeare’s apothe- 
cary. Ifthe Bardic notion bas any 
truth, “ that the soul is an intelligence 
Japsed from the region of light and 
knowledge, and makes its progress in 
this world through a circle of transmi- 
grations till it returos to its original 
state,” this good man’s spirit was very 
near its perfection, being almost divest- 
ed of corporeal matter. He lived in a 
poor but, attached to a still poorer gar- 
den, which furnished his meagre table 
with almost all its accompaciments. 
The riches of his house consisted of 
numberless traditionary volumes of 
Welch romance, especially a genuine 
copy of the Historia Brittonum ascri- 
bed to Nennius, and edited in the tenth 
century by Mark the Hermit; proba- 
bly the original of that celebrated MS. 
lately discovered in the Vatican, after 
having graced the library of Queen 
Christina. He knew by heart all the 
Welch chronicle of St. Patrick, from 
his captivity among the’ Scots as a 
swioehberd till he had baptized seven 
kings and seen the flock of birds which 
typified the number of hisconverts. He 
koew all the tales of Merlin’s ship of 
giass ; and, in short, whatever proves 
the abundance of fiction in Wales: but 
his glory was a school consisting of 
about fourteen ragged boys, whose ac- 
quirements in Latin could be matched 
ooly by their devastations in leek-por- 
ridge. Emulous of what later days 
have boasted, Padrig qualified his pu- 
pilsto perform a Latin play annually, 
to improve their prosody and their 
manners, though he himself (with the 
exception of the grey-headed vicar, 
who fasted and prayed with eight boys 
on thirty pounds per annum) was their 
sole audience. The expense of erect- 
Inga stage or providing scenery was 
obviated by his choice of a play which 
required none but what bis hut afford - 
ed. Wiser than modern academicians, 


he rejected all the easy moralities of 
Terence, and chose from his old friend 
Plautus a drama which required no 
flippant valet, well dressed courtezan, or 
gallant young man. He had some 
thoughts of translating into pure Latin 
the scene of Bottom, Starveling, and 
Quince, in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as most likely to be suitably 
dressed by his actors; buat be luckily 
remembered a scene in one of Aristo- 
phanes’ comedies, which even bis own 
wardrobe could furnish forth, and this 
he selected as an interlude. The dey 
of rehearsal was of immense impor- 
tance, and Padrig prepared for it accort- 
dingly. The chief personage ia the 
play is an old miser, who on bis return 
with the broth which he has heen re- 
ceiving from public charity, fiods his 
daughter's lover with a troop of servants 
preparing for a wedding-dinner io his 
kitchen, and going to take the soup 
kettle in which all his money is eon- 
cealed. Padrig’s kitchen required no 
alteration to represent the miser's, aod 
no addition except the interment of a 
three-legged pot under the bearth-stone. 
He had one of very antique shape, 
which he filled with pieces of tin and a 
few old copper medals, to represent the 
hoarded coin; and having placed ft 
under the stone which served as his fire- 
place, Padrig went to his bed of chef, 
little dreaming by whom the operation 
bad been observed, and what was to fal- 
low. 

The classic recitations of the vext 
evening began by an interlude transla- 
ted into Welch from the original 
Greek, which Padrig’s scholars could 
not yet compass; and he acting at 
once as audience, prompter, chicf Ros- 
cius, and stage-manager, came down 
to the door of his but, which served on 
this occasion as a very suitable pros- 
cenium. According to the business of 
the drama, he sat wrapped in an old 
blanket folded round bim in the style of 
Euripides, when a beggar of good 
height and very theatrical demesnour 
came over the hedge of the copse, ex- 
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claiming, in the genuine Greek, “ Eu- 
ripides! J am a distressed man, and 
need thy help to procure pity.” Pa- 
drig, enchanted and surprised by an 
actor so accomplished, but not doubt- 
ing that the rector of St. David's had 
sent his eldest son, as he had promised, 
to assist his theatricals, replied, io the 
language of Aristophanes, ‘‘ Friend, 
thou hast need of no advocate more elo- 
quent than tby scare-crow visage.” — 
“O Prince of Poets,” replied the 
stranger, “ of what avail is misery unless 
suitably dressed 2?—give me thy rags 
in which thy Oedipus makes his ap- 
pearance with such grand effect.”— All 
this being exactly in the business of the 
comedy, Padrig went into his hut, and 
brought forth a buodle of very geauine 
rags, which he gave with the air and 
speech assigned to Euripides. ‘“ But, 
Master of the tragic art!” exelaimed 
the beggar— I implore anotber boon 
— What would thy Oedipus himself 
have done without a basket 7” —* Seest 
thou not that I am busy with a new 
tragedy 2” said Euripides—“ take that 
basket, and begone.”—‘‘ Beneficent 
Euripides ! of what import is a basket 
without picturesque contents? lend me 
the water-cresses which thy mother us- 
ed to sell in our streets.” Euripides 
granted this boon also, and the petition- 
er finished his part of the farce by de- 
parting with his rags, basket and herbs, 
deaving Padrig to lament that all the 
Jearned of Wales were not present to 
own how well he had performed the 
wiltiest satire composed by Aristo- 
phanes against his greatest rival. 

The whiteheaded Welch striplings, 
who had gaped with great awe during 
the pompous Greek dialogue, were now 
called on to enact their parts in what 
they called the Howlolaria of Plautus. 
All went on well till the last scene, 
when the pot was discovered under the 
hearth, and a great alteration in its 
weight appeared to have been made, 
Bat until the rehearsal was over, and 
Padrig uncovered his pot, intending to 
remove its copper contents and subsii- 
tute a little broth for his supper, he did 
not perceive the wonderful transforma- 
tion. All the pieces of tin and old 
medals had been removed, leaviog in 
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their stead more than eighty pieces of 
pure gold and silver! But what appear- 
ed most valuable in his eyes, was a 
quantity of medals of rare antiquity, 
and in exquisite preservation. He 
brooded over this prodigious treasure 
till daylight ; and his simplicity, aided 
by his legendary learning, almost incli- 
ned him to believe it the gift of some 
second Merlin. In the morn he hast- 
ened to his neighbour, the good parish 
priest, and shewed him the prosperous 
pot of Piautus, specially pointing outa 
medal apparently of the days of Bren- 
bim Oll, King of all Britain, and a se- 
ries of coins ‘rom thence toCadwallader . 
The reverend and learned man was 
deeply astonished at the whole adven- 
ture, particularly at the conduct of the 
stranger who had performed a part in 
the Greek interlude ; and the school- 
master was no less surprised when the 
vicar assured bim that he knew nothing 
of the matter: that his son whose aid 
had been promised had been too much 
indisposed to recite his part, and had 
sent his excuse by an itinerant musician. 
Honest Padrig thought of his ancient 
romances, but the vicar saw mischief 
and danger jurking in his supposed 
good-fortune. The year 1688 had 
caused the removal of James II. and 
the agents of his cruelty or his folly 
were flying in all directions, The 
confusion, the intrigues, and the secret 
enmities of two parties suddenly chang- 
ing places, were felt even in this remote 
district ; and the friends of the Prince 
of Oraoge, scarcely yet proclaimed 
King of England, were starting from 
their former concealment to retaliate 
the hatred of their enemies. There- 
fore, the vicar of Padrig’s parish feared 
that the giver of the gold was some em- 
inent fugitive, who had contrived to 
leave this recompense for the disguise 
which he had obtained by acting the 
part of the Greek poet's mendicant. 
When the schoolmaster reflected on the 
singular fluency with which bis up- 
known visitor had spoken a classic lan- 
guage, on the style of his features which 
were evidently altered by art, and on 
the rich tokens left behind, he was of 
thesame opinion; buthis friend's ad- 
vice to keep the matter secret cost him 
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some severe struggles. His gleeful 
heart ached with its fullness, and- he 
could not forbear muttering hints of his 
good luck among his pupils, and some- 
times taking bis pot to the casement to 
inspect his treasures. The consequen- 
ces were not slow in their coming. 
There lived with Padrig under his 
roof, asa kind of inmate and assistant, 
@ young man named Lisle, grandson of 
thet unhappy lady whose misfortunes 
have a place in our history. She was 
widow of a man who had enjoyed 
Cromwell's favour; and having fied, 
at the Restoration, was assassinated in 
Switzerland by three Irish ruffians, who 
hoped to obtain patronage by their 
crime. Lady Lisle was accused of 
sheltering two of Monmouth’s partisans 
after his defeat at Sedgemoor, and 
after a shameful trial was sentenced to 
death by Judge Jefferies, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion three times expressed 
by the jury, in favour of her innocence. 
Her miserable descendant found a ref- 
uge in the bounty of the poor school- 
master, who sheltered him from that 
Head the present, intending him for 
ia successor, aod calling him with 
harmelss affectation of pomp his usher. 
Padrig could not conceal from Lisle, 
who had been absent on a journey when 
the adventure occurred, the contents of 
bis iron pot, which still remained depos- 
ited under his hearth-stone. —_Lilse be- 
held it eagerly, and an evil spirit enter- 
ed his thoughts. The Judges were 
expected in a few days to hold the 
county-sessions, and he might obtain 
this wealth, and perhaps court-patron- 
age, by removing his benefactor. The 
means were easy. Padrig, in the sim- 
plicity of bis heart, had often told that 
Jefferies, whose name has gained such 
dreadful immortality, bad been, when 
ap obscure boy of five years old, his fa- 
vourite and most promising pupil. And 
- being secretly proud that a chancellor 
and chief justice had sprung from his 
echool, he had been often heard to say, 
that he could not believe Jefferies whol- 
ly without some good inclinations. 
Now it was strongly suspected that this 
distinguished culprit was endeavouring 
to make his escape from the Welch 
coast, aod lurking about in disguise till 
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hecould find an opportunity. Lisle 
had shrewdness enotgh to see the 
possibility that he might have visited 
his old friend and tutor, and perbaps 
received aid from him. He yielded to 
temptation, and, rising at midaight, 
took the pot, from its place of interment, 
and speeded his way to the ino where 
he knew one of the crown-lawyers had 
stopped to spend the night. Serjeant 
Bellasise was a politician too wary to 
miss any occasion of manifesting zeal 
to the new governinent. He heard the 
informer’s story, and was shewn the 
hoarding-pot, from which Lisle had 
taken all except the coins, medals, and 
a seal-ring, of which he did not kaow 
the value. ‘‘ Fellow !” said the Ser- 
jeant, “thisis not all. Bring the rest, 
or I shall know what to think of your 
information.” Lisle was taken by 
surprise, but he had to deal with a 
craftier and cooler politician than him- 
self. Seeing that he hesitated, the 
crown-lawyer added, “You are your- 
selfan accomplice in secreting a traitor. 
Show me the rest of the bribe, or m 
servants shall take you into custody: 
The informer was taken in a trap he 
had not foreseen ; and after a long de- 
mur, found himself forced to resign the 
pot, and all its contents to Serjeant 
Bellasise, who promised, upon this con- 
dition, to preserve him from all hazard, 
and evsure s due reward for his loyalty. 
Not many hours after, Padrig was 
taken from his quiet abode, and lodged 
in the town gaol on acharge of high- 
treason. Ifany thing could have com- 
forted him’ for the treachery of bis 
adopted guest, it would have been the 
affectionate lamentation of lis little 
flock of pupils, who followed him from 
the school he had ruled thirty yeers to 
his place of confinement, as if it had 
been a triumphal procession. Padrig’s 
story had become a subject of very 
general question, and those who knew 
the bent of public affairs -had but hittle 
hope of his acquittal. Besides, the 
spirit of the new government was yet 
untried; and though Chief Justice 
Herbert and his colleagues were dis- 
of power, their successors 
might be equally blind and riotous i 
their new authority. The day of Pa- 
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drig’s trial assembled a croud as anx- 
ious as any that ever filled a court, 
even ia these times of sacrifice and per- 
il, Had be been one of the five her- 
mits once sanctified in Wales, he could 
not have been more respectfully greeted 
by the spectators, nor could his appear- 
ance have been more venerably simple. 
His long surcoat of brown camblet, 
belted round bis waist, bis leathern san- 
dals, and the thick grey hair which fell 
on each side of his face down to his 
shoulders, shewing his broad forehead 
and large mild eye, gave him the aspect 
ofa St. Kentigern, or of his favorite 
Hermit Mark, the chronicler of Wales. 
But the Judges were strangers, and the 
leading counsel of the crown a man 
new to his office, and to this remote 
district. His countenance promised 
little, for the abundant flow of his hair 
was even beyond the ordinary fashion 
of the times, and indicated more cox- 
combry than wisdom. The accused 
and accuser were both in court, and the 
rourmur which would have attended the 
latter was hushed by fear. Few, very 
few, of Padrig’s friends ventured to 
think of testifying in his favor, lest the 
friend of a fallen man should involve 
them in his danger. Padrig stood 
alone, left.to Providence and innocence 
which he trusted, and his eye did not 
lose its firm fixture when the crown- 
lawyer rose. There was a pauseof 
deep fear and expectation till he ad- 
dressed the court. 

“‘My lord, you have heard the in- 
dictment of this man—I have permit- 
ted itto be read, though the instruc- 


tions in my hand areto withdraw the: 


prosecution. I permitted it, I say, be- 
cause it ia fitting that they who dragged 
him to this bar, and the people who 
have held bim in reverence till now, 
should be shewn to justice, and wit- 
ness its dispensation. You have heard 
this grey-headed old man accused of 
abetting a refugee’s escape, because a 
. few pieces of old gold have been found 
in his possession, and because he was 
once a teacher of grammar to Jefferies. 
You are surprised at the name. Who ever 
thought of befriending Jefferies? He 
bas bad his flatterers and his advocates 
when he sat on the bench as a chief- 
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justice and a chancellor, aud held bis 
sovereign'’s commission with such men 
as Kirke, who instigated and besotted 
him. But be had no friends, and 
those who had not courage to remon- 
strate against hie violence, will bave 
enongh now to show him the bitteroess 
of his disgrace, when he is wesk and 
desolate. No, my lord, in this land 
and io this year we-need not be afraid 
to find places of refuge open to Jeffe- 
ries: he has neither brother nor father, 
wife nor children—he bas nothing here 
but enemies and hunters. If he was 
here, who isin this court that would 
not be ready to mock bim vow as much 
as they feared him once? They would 
bid him go and ask mercy from the 
woman whose brother perished before 
her eyes after she bad sold herself to 
save him; or from the mother of that 
unhappy soldier whose speed was 
matched with a war horse's, These 
things were done, not by Jefferies but 
by men more wicked than he; yet 
which of these things is greater in cru- 
elty than the accusation lodged to-day 
against a helpless old man by his guest 
aod his pensioner! Heis accused of 
sheltering a disgraced and proscribed 
judge because he loved him whena 
child. Would thie be a fault, even 
if it was true? Perhaps he did not 
koow the unfortunate man he befriend- 
ed; and it is certain, by the public 
frankness of his commuications, that he 
did not know the. gold was attainted. 
These medals and this ring are known 
to have belonged once to Jefferies— 
but his motive for leaving them in Pa- 
drig’s house might have been a pure 
one. There’ must have been some 
good ia his heart when he dared return 
to his first friend. It must have been 
punishment enough to return to that 
friend and tbat house poorer and more 
despised and wretched than he left it. 
Let us remember how high he stood, 
and from whence he fell. Those who 
sit in his place to-day will remember, 
that he fell because he judged too rash- 
ly, and did not think his King strong 
enough to afford mercy to his enemies. 
Let our first act be wiser than his. I 
might tear my brief, aod close the pros- 
ecution, but I appeal to this court, and 
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éxpect to hear the prisoner’s acquittal. 
And that you may be assured how lit- 
tle his accuser deserves belief, I am 
empowered to tell you, that Jefferies, 
that criminal whom he pretends was 
conveyed away by Padrig’s means, is 
at this very moment before his judges ; 
and this paltry jar of coins, which 
tempted the accusation, was brought to 
me as a bribe to forward it. And if it 
had been so offered even to Jefferies, 
be would have thrown it back as I do,” 

The pleader was answered by a half- 
stifled shout of applause. When he 
began to speak, his voice was low and 


hoarse, but as he advanced it became 


vigorous, and his eyes started from 
*their dark hollows with the earnestness 
of eloquence. The new judges were 
touched by his appeal, and by the op- 
portunity to gain favour by a popular 
verdict. Pudrig was unanimously ac- 
quitted, and the jar of gold, which his 
unexpected advocate had thrown on the 
table of the court, was restored to him 
undiminished. His miserable accuser 
stole out of the people’s reach; but 
when be went to thank the public 
prosecutor for his lenity, he was no 
where to be found. The pleader had 
never been seen after he left the court ; 
and a few hours having been spent in 
wonder, the real Serjeant Bellasise arri- 
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ved, post-haste and in great trepidation, 
declaring that he had been detained by 
indisposition on the road. None of 
the judges knew him personally on this 
circuit, and they all agreed that none 
byt Jefferies himself could have had 
audacity enough to personate him. 
Enquiries were made at the village ina, 
and they were informed that the person 
who called himself Bellasise had 
arrived there onshorseback alone only a 
few minutes before the treacherous in- 
former came to seek him. How he 
went from the town, or which way he 
travelled, was not very diligently traced 
by those who had heard his daring de- 
fence of an innocent man. Ever bold 
and eccentric, mingling great courage 
with enormous obstinacy, Jefferies had 
returned to London, expecting and tru- 
ly judging that he would be least sought 
in the midst of his enemies. Bat by 
lingering too long in the street to hear 
music, of which he was passionately 
fond, be was discovered, and conveyed 
to the Tower. There he expiated 
some of his errors by a Jong imprison- 
ment, and died witb no consolation but 
the blessing of the poor schoolmaster of | 
St. David’s. He chose the bottle for his 
executioner; and never had recourse tot 
without drinking health to the Judges of 
the Western Assizes in 1689. V. 


7 HUMAN SACRIFICES. 
From the London Literary Gasette, May 1890. 


PTHE following account of a pre- 
vented sacrifice, in India, con- 
tains particulars of Hindu superstitions, 
with which we were previously unac- 
Quainted. The transaction took place 
at Puchmurry, in the Goand Hills. 

At a short distance from Puchmur- 
ry, there is a celebrated natural cave, 
in the bottom of a solid rock, and this 
being sacred to Muhadeo, and other- 
wise very famous, great oumbers of 
pilgrims annually resort to it for the 
purpose of prayer and ablution, in a 
small quantity of water, with which 
the bottom of the cave is always cov- 
ered, owing to a continual dripping 
from the roof, The female part of the 
pilgrimage, however, have more sensi-+ 
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ble motives for their visits to this wild, 
unattractive place of worship ; and it 
is their zeal for increasing the native 
population that gives rise to one of the 
most cruel and murderous sacrifices 


- that takes place in India. 


Wheo a woman has been so long 
barren as to make even hope itself turn 
to despair, she proceeds thither, and af- 
ter going through the usual ceremonies, 
eotreats Mahadeo to remove her un- 
fruitfulness, and concludes the whole 
witL vowing to‘sacrifice her first bora 
infant at his shriae, by dashing it head- 
long from a high and craggy rock, 
close to the one in which his, cave is ! 
This most dreadful act is executed, I 
was told, yearly, by at least one moth- 
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er ; but it bore a different aspect while 
J was there, and it isthisof which I 
am aboutto inform you. The case 
was that of a full grown woman, who 
came to destroy herself in conformity 
with a former vow of her mother’s, and 
my curiosity being greatly excited, I 
wentin company with another gentle- 
man, to witness the whole proceeding 
—in the event of our not being able to 
put a stop to it altogether. We found 
the woman sitting near the base of the 
rock, from which she was to cast her- 
self headlong ; having in one hand a 
kaife and a cocoa-nut, and in the other 
a small looking glass. She appeared 
to be about thirty, and as ugly as any 
woman could well be ; several Brab- 
mius were near her, but she seemed to 
regard no one,—merely exclaiming, at 
'the intervals, ** Deo b,bur Jee,” in a 
loud aad disagreeable tone of voice. 

On enquiring into the cause of the 
approaching suicide, I was informed 
that the woman’s mother had vowed, 
in former days, to offer up her first- 
born, to Mahadeo ;_ and that ber ster- 
ility having thereby been removed, she 
had borne this child and several otb- 
ers. Kither through forgetfulness, 
however, or the strength of maternal 
affection, she neglected to destroy this 
eldest proof of the god’s omnipotence, 
and the girl grew up, and got married 
in due course of time. Her husband 
soon after died, and a second, whom 
she wedded, followed the example of 
his predecessor ; as did her father and 
mother not long after. These accumu- 
lated misfortunes drove the woman 
nearly mad, and for two months pre- 
vious to the time of which I am speak- 
ing, she had done nothing but wander 
about the village, eating every thiog 
that was offered her—no matter by 
whom. In consequence of this she 
had soon lost her caste, and the seclu- 
sion from her own friends, which this 
circumstance rendered indispensable, 
completed her misery: and having 
taken it into her head, that all these 
mishaps were the consequences of her 
mother's vow remaioing unfulfilled, she 
determined to proceed and execute it in 
her own person. 
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Colonel Adams had, with that hu- 
manity which forms so conspicuous 
a part of his character, directed his owa 
principal hircarrab, anda Brahmin to 
accompany us, and to explain to the 
woman that no such sacrifices were or- 
dered, or in any way authorized, by 
any of their own laws, and to use their 
utmost endeavours (excepting force) 
to prevent the self-destruction. The 
Brahmins who accompanied the wo- 
map, joined us most heartily in our ef- 
forts to change her resolution. She 
was perfectly sensible, and understood 
every thing we said to her; but a de- 
cided negative was the only answer we 
could get to our entreaties that she 
would refrain from sacrificing herself. 
Her Brahmins told us that if she would 
only return, her friends would willingly 
and kindly receive her, aod that no 
disgrace whatever would attach itself to 
her name if she declined fulfilling the 
vow of her mother. We likewise 
made known to her that Colonel Ad- 
ans would have her conducted safely 
back, and the Soubadar of Hurdah, 
the place of her residence, would (as 
the Brahmins said he had offered to do 
before she set out) give her a pair 
of bullocks and a small piece of ground 
for her support. In fine, every thing 
that could possibly be urged, and eve- 
ry advantageous offer that could be 
made, proved quite ineffectual in shak- 
ing, even in the least degree, her reso- 
lution of dying. 

The warmth and good will with 
which the Co!onel’s hircarrah (himself 
a high-caste Hindoo) endeavored to 
save the unhappy woman, were not 
less creditable than surprising; and 
every Brahmin present seconded his 
efforts with the most sincere good will 
imaginable. She was so determined, 
however, upon taking the leap, that in- 
stead of listening to us with satisfaction, 
she repeatedly ordered the music to 
play, so that our voices might be drown- 
ed ; but a slight and silent hint from 
us, was quite enough to insure disobe- 
dience to her orders on the part of the 
musicians ; and indeed every one pre- 
sent seeined heartily to wish us success. 
One old Brahmin was so very inpor- 
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tunate with her, that she threw the be- 
fore-mentioned cocoa-nut at his head, 
with such force and violence as would, 
had it struck him, bave very speedily 
stopped his rhetoric; but luckily it 
came against a stone and was dashed 
to pieces. 

After remaining there several hours, 
(during which time great quantitics of 
sweet-meats were offered to her, of 
which she ate very greedily) and see- 
ing that her determination had not beea 
in the least degree subdued, J thought 
it useless to stay any longer; but left 
the hircarrah there with directions to 
continue his efforts, and to give me a 
regular account of the sacrifice, in case 
he found it impossible to put a stop to 
it. Abouttwo hours after my retura 
to camp, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the woman enter it also, accompanied 
by an immense crowd ; and on enqui- 
ry I learned that after my departure 
she had continued inexorable till she 
got near the top of the precipice, when 
she fainted away, and remained sense- 
less for a long time ; that upon coming 
to herself again, Ram Sing (the hircar- 
rah) seeing a little irresolution in her 
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countenance, took advantage of the 
circumstance, and, falling at her feet, 
conjured her to abandon her horrible 
intention. The Brahmins joined with 
him until she was prevailed upon to re- 
turn to camp, whence Colonel Adams, 
haviog furnished her with money to 
defray her expenses, got ber conducted 
home. . 

From the above account, for the au- 
thenticity of every part of which I can 
vouch, it may be inferred that these sa- 
crifices are not owing to the Brabmins, 
and that no intoxicating drugs or li- 
quors are made use of to stimulate 
the victim's resolution, or to deaden her 
feelings ; but that the Brahmins them- 
selves are ready and willing to use al! 
their endeavours to prevent so horrible 
acustom. The infanticide, which 1s 
practised at Puchmurry, is a most bor- 
rible and barbarous custom, but that is 
the act of the parents, not of any one 
else ; and it would, I doubt not, be 
prohibited altogether if practised in 
our territories ; but those hills belong 
tothe Bhoonslah; and we have of 
course nothing to say to them. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
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[* middle life, the wilder enthusiasm 
of the Wesleys calmed down. 
Charles, in the 41st year of his age, was 
married by his brother at Garth in 
Brecknockshire,to Miss Sarah Gwynne, 
and a few years after left off itinerancy, 
settled, and enjoyed domestic life. A 
toatch which John resolved on in 1745 
was broken off by his brother, and this 
caused a breach of their cordiality for 
some time. He afterwards married a 
widow of the name of Vizelle with 
four children, and called the single men 
of the society together to show his rea- 
sons for so doing, in exception to his 
own general rule laid down in his trea- 
tise in recommendation of celibacy. 
This marriage was unhappy. Mrs. 
Wesley was jealous and a perfect 
shrew; and the preacher was the re- 
verse of a submissive husband. They 


separated in a violent and injurious 
maooet on her part, and with no regret 
on his. She lived ten years after. 
‘Phe characters of the two brothers are 
thus drawa by Mr. Southey. 

“But even if John Wesley’s mar- 
riage bad proved as happy in all other 
respects as Charles’s, it would not have 
produced upon him the same sedative - 
effect. Entirely as these two brothers 
agreed in opinions and principles, and 
cordially as they had acted together 
during so many years, there was a radi- 
cal difference in their dispositions. Of 
Charles it has been said, by those who 
knew him best, that if ever there was a 
human being who disliked power, 
avoided pre-eminence, and shrunk from 
praise, it was he: whereas no conqueror 
or poet was evermore ambitious than 
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an injury ; but never again trusted one 
whom he had found treacherous. 
John could take men a second time to 
his confidence, after the greatest wrongs 
and the basest usage: perhaps, because 
he had not so keen an insight into the 
characters of men as his brother ;_per- 
haps, because be regarded them as his 
instruments, and thought that all other 
considerations must give way to the in- 
terests of the spiritual dominion which 
he had acquired. It may be suspected 
that Charles, when he saw the mischief 
and the villany, as well as the follies, to 
which Methodism gave occasion; and 
when he perceived its tendency to a 
separation from the Church, thought 
that he had gone too far, and looked 
with sorrow to the consequences which 
he foresaw. John’s was an aspiring 
and a joyous spirit, free from all regret 
for the past, or apprehension for the fu- 
ture: his anticipations were always 
hopeful ; and, if circumatances arose 
contrary to his wishes, which be was 
unable to controul, he accommodated 
himself to them, made what advantage 
of them he could, and insensibly learnt 
to expect, with complacency, as the in- 
evitable end of bis career, a schism 
which, at the commencement, he would 
have regarded with horror, as a dutiful 
aod conscientious minister of the Churcb 
of England.” 

When the noojurors disappeared as a 
party, they joined the methodists as a 
middle course between the church and 
the dissenters; but it was owing to 
such of the dissenters themselves, as 
united with them, that thejr separation 
from the church was gradually brought 
on. The Bishop of Exeter, Laving- 
ton, in a comparison between the en- 
thusiasm of Methodists and of Papists, 
drew a lively picture of the extravagan- 
ciesso potently revived by Berridge, 
vicarof Everton, and Hickes, another 


clergyman who went over to the Wes-. 


Jeyans. John Wesley answered him 
ill-humouredly, and bad the worst of 
the argument. Dr. Warburton was 
another strong opponent; but Wesley 
made a better defence against bim, on 
the question of divine grace. The cre- 
dulity of this otherwise astonishing 
person appears to have been very great. 
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“ His disposition to believe whatever 
he was told, however improbable the 
fact, or insufficient the evidence, was 
not confined to preternatural tales. He 
listened to every old woman's nostrum 
for a disease, and collected so many of 
them, that-he thought himself qualified 
at last to commence practitioner in 
medicine. Accordingly he announced 
in London his intention of giving phys- 
ic to the poor, and they came for many 
years in great numbers, till the expense 
of distributing medicines to them was 
greater than the Society could support. 
Atthe same time, for the purpose of 
enabling people to cure themselves, he 
published his collection of receipts, un- 
der the title of Primitive Physic ; or, an 
easy and natural Method of curing most 
Diseases.” Ta the 28th edition of this 
work,the cold-bath is prescribed for ague, 
just before the cold fit; for preventing 
apoplexy ; for weak infants, every day ; 
and for cancer. For films in the sight, 
the eyes areto be touched with lunar 
caustic every day ; or zibethum occiden- 
tale, dried slowly, and finely pulverized, 
is to be blown into them. For stphy- 
dis an ounce of quicksilver every morn- 
ing: and for the twisting of the intes- 
tines, quicksilver, ounce by ounce, to 
the amount of one, two or three pounds ! 
Toasted cheese is recommended fora 
cut; and, for a rupture, in children, 
** boil a spoonful of egg-shells, dried in 
an oven, and powdered, ina pint of 
milk, and feed the child constantly with 
bread boiled io this milk!” 

These destructive recipes must have 
produced much misery where acted up- 
on. The preacher however cured 
himself of an illness so severe, that his 
friends addressed to him farewell letters : 
and he wrote his own epitaph, of which 
the annexed is a copy. 

Here lieth 
the body of John Wesley, 

a brand plucked out of the burning : 
whodied of aconsumption inthe fifty- 
first year of his age, 
not leaving, after his debts are paid, ten 
pounds behind him ; 
praying God be merciful to me an un- 
rofitable servant ! 

“He ordered that this (if any) inscription 
should be placed on his tombstone.” 
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Whitfield was as unfortunate in bis 
marriage as his friend John Wesley. 
His death in America, in 1769, severed 
the personal bonds which had hitherto 
held the methodists ina sort of union ; 
and the calvinistic sect, finding a pat- 
ronessin the celebrated Selina Lady 
Huntingdon, finally and entirely sepa- 
rated from Wesley's connection. The 
calvinistic leaders were Richard (after- 
wards Sir R.) and Rowland Hill, 
A. M. Toplady, vicar of Broad Hem- 
bury, Devon, the hon. Walter Shirley 
and others; among the Wesleyan con- 
troversialists, WalterSellov,a lay preach- 
er, originally a baker, Mr. Fletcher or 
rather Flechiere a very pious and ami- 
able foreigner, and ‘lhomas Olivers, a 
Welshman, were distinguished. The 
Calvinists published the following sa- 
tirical lines on Wesley’s endeavours to 
explain his opinions so as to prevent a 
rupture, 


Whereas the religion, and fate of three nations, 

Depend on the importance of our conversations ; 

‘Whereas some objections are thrown in our way, 

And words have been construed to mean what they 
say; 


Be it known, from henceforth, to each friend and. 


each brother ; 
Whene’er we say one thing, we mean quite another. 


And Wesley thus ridiculed Topla- 
dy’s treatise on absolute predestination. 


““¢ The sum of all this is—one in 
twenty (suppose) of mankind is elect- 
ed; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. 
The elect shall be saved, do what they 
will; the reprobate shall be damned, do 
what they can. . Reader, believe this, 
or be damned. Witness my hand, 
A—— T Toplady denied the 
consequences, and accused Mr. Wesley 
of intending to palm the paragraph on 
the world as his. * In almost any other 
case,” said he, ‘ a similar forgery would 
transmit the criminal to Virginia or 
Maryland, if not to Tyburn, The 
satanic guilt of the person who could 
excogitate and publish to the world a 
position like that, baffles all power’ of 
description, and is only to be exceeded 
(if exceedable) by the satanic shameless- 
ness which dares to lay the black posi- 
tton at the door of other men.’” 
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Much more of like abuse and in- 
temperance preceded the fioal breach. 
In 1776, Dr. Coke, one of their most 
valuable labourers, joined the Metho- 
dists, and from his rank and fortune, 
the place next to Wesley was naturally 
assigned to him. Io 1780 Wesley 
began to publish the Arminian Maga- 
zine, to meet the scurrilous attacks of 
the Gospel Magazine, and maintain 
and defend his own doctrines. The 
Christiano and the Spiritual Magazines 
bad preceded these, and were the first 
religtous journals, of which we have 
now such a multitude, published is 
Englend. In 1768 Methodism was 
organized in America, by an Irishman 
of the name of Philip Embury, and a 
Captain Webb, who lost an eye at Que- 
bec, and used to preach in his uniform. 
In the political struggle between Eng- 
land and ber colonies, Mr. Wesley si- 
ded with the mother country,: and 
wrote a very sensible pamphlet on the 
occasion. This brought a host of ene- 
mies upon his head; but his conduct 
was upright, and the abilities he display- 
ed of the highest order. 

Dr. Coke organized Methodism un- 
der an episcopal form in America, and 
Washington addressed the heads, or 
superintendants as they were called in 
England, by the appellation of bishops. 
He also established the new sect in ma- 
ny of the West India Islands; and - 
may justly be considered the Xavier of 
the society. His energy and success 
may be appreciated by the following 
anecdote :— 

A captain in the navy, from whom he 
obtained a subscription, calling upon an 
acquaintance of Coke's the same morn- 
ing, said, “‘ Do you know any thing of 
a little fellow who calls himself Dr. 
Coke, and who is going about begging 
money for missionaries to be seat 
among the slaves ?”’—“ I] know him 
well,” was the reply. “He seems, replied 
the captain, “to be a heavenly-mind- 
ed little devil. He coaxed me out of 
two guineas this morning.” 

“‘ The year 1784 has been called the 
grand climaterical year of Methodism, 
because Wesley then first arrogated 
to himself an episcopal power ; and be- 
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cause in that year the legal settlement 
of the conference was effected, whereby 
provision was made for the government 
of the society after his death, as long as 
it should continue. 

‘His first thought was to name some 
ten or twelve persons. On further con- 
sideration he appoisted one hundred, 
believing, he says, ‘there would be 
more salety in a greater number of coun- 
sellors,’ and judging these were as many 
as could meet without too great ap ex- 
pense, and without leaving any circuit 
deprived of preachers while the confer- 
ence was assembled. The hundred 
persons thus nominated ‘ being preach- 
ers and expounders of God’s holy 
Word, under the care of, andin connex- 
ion with, the said John Wesley,’ were 
declared to constitute the Conference, 
according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the various deeds in which that 
term was used ; and provision was pow 
made for continuing the succession and 
identity of this body, wherein the ad- 
ministration of the Methodist connec- 
tion was to be vested after the founder’s 
death. They were to assemble yearly 
at London, Bristol, or Leeds, or any 
other place which they might tbiok 
proper to appoint; and their first act 
was to be to fill up all vacancies occa- 
sioned by death or other circumstances. 
No act was to be valid unless forty 
members were present, provided the 
whole body had not been reduced be- 
low that number by death, or other cau- 
sex, ‘The duration of the assembly 
should not be less than five days, nor 
more than three weeks, butiany time 
between those limits at their discretion. 
They were to elect a president and sec- 
retary from their own number, and the 
president should have a double vote. 
Any member absenting bimself without 
leave from two successive conferences, 
and not appearing on the first day of 
the third, forfeited his seat by that ab- 
sence. They had power to admit preachers 
and expounders upontrial,to receive them 
into full connection, and te expel any 
person for sufficient cause ; but no 
person might be elected a member of 
their Lody, till be bad been twelve 
mouths io full connection as a preach- 
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er. They might not appoint any one 

to preach in any of their chapeis who 

was nota member of the connection, 

nor might they appoint any preacher 

for more than three years to one place, 

except ordained ministers of the Church 

of England. They might delegate any 

member or members of their own body" 
to act with full power in Ireland, or 

any other parts out of the kingdom of 
G. Britain. Whenever the conference 

should be reduced below the number’ 
of forty members, and continue so re- 

duced for three years, or whenever it 

should neglect to meet for three succes- 

sive years, in either of such cases the 

conference should be extinguished ; 

and the chapels and other premises 

should vestio the trustees for the time 

being, in trust, that they should appoint 

persons to preach therein.” 

The covenant, (borrowed from the 
Puritans) was another of Wesley’s 
institutions, and originated so far back 
as 1755. It isdefioed by the author 
to be “one of the most perilous practi- 
ces thatever was devised by enthusi- 
asm; the entering into a covenant iu 
which the devoted promises and vows 
to the ‘ most dreadful God,’ (beginning 
the address with that dreadful appella- 
tion!) to become his covenant servant ; 
and, giving up himself body and soul, 
to his service, to observe all his laws, 
and obey bim before all others, ‘and 
this to the death!" Mr. Wesley may 
perhaps have been prejudiced 1n favour 
of this practice, because he found it 
recommended by the non-conformist 
Richard Allein, whose works had been 
published by bis maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Annesley ; so that he had proba- 
bly been taught (to respect the author 
in his youth. In the year 1755, he 
first recommended this covenant; und, 
after explaining the subject to his Lon- 
don congregation during several succes- 
sive days, he assembled as many as 
were willing to enter into the engage- 
ment, at the French church in Spital- 
fields, and read to them the tremendous 
formula, to which ecighteen hundred 
persons signified their assent by stand- 
ing up. ‘*Sucha oight,’ he says, ‘ I 
scarce ever saw before : surely the fruit 
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of it shail remain forever!’ From that prevailed on bim to use a carriage, in 
time it has been the practice among the consequence of a hurt which produced 
Methodists, to renew the covenant an- a bydrocele. 
nually, generally on the first night of |‘ Mr. Wesley still continued to be 
the new year, or of first year, They thesame marvellous old man. No one 
are exhorted to make it not only in. whosaw him, even casually, in bis old 
heart but in word, not only in word,but age, can have forgotten his venerable 
in writing; and to spread the writing with appearance. His face was remarkably 
all possible reverence before the Lord fine; his complexion fresh to the last 
as it they would present it to him as their . week of his life; bis eye quick, and 
act and deed, and then to set their hands keen, and active: when you meet him 
to it. Itis said, that some persons from in the street of a crowded city, he at- 
a fanatical and frightful motive of mak- tracted notice, not only by his band 
ing the covenant perfect on their part, and cassock, and his long hair, white 
have signed it with their own blood!” and bright as silver, but by his pace 
Wesley’s system of education was and manner, both indicating that all his 
oneof the severest and worstever ad- minutes were numbered, and that not 
vocated: it was a reign of terror from one was to be lost. After his cightieth 
the cradle upwards. Taken altogether, year, he went twice to Holland, a 
Methodism has produced much good, country io which Methodism, as Qua- 
and done some evil. Its principles are kerism had done before it, met with a 
strictly loyal, which in some degree certain degree of success. Upon com- 
compensates for its schism from the pleting his eighty-second year, be says, 
church. ‘is any thing too hard forGod? = ‘It 
The last chapter in the book which is now elevea years since I have felt 
we have thus far epitomized gives a any such thing as weariness. Many 
picture of Wesley in his old age. times I speak till my voice fails, and [ 
‘He was favoured with a constitution can speak no longer. Frequently I 
vigorous beyond that of ordinary men, walk till my strength fails, and I can 
and with an activity of spirit which is walk no farther; yet even then, I feel 
even rarer than his singular felicity of no sensation of weariness, but am per- 
health and strength. Ten thousand fectly easy from head to foot. I dare 
cares of various kinds, he said, wereno not impute this to natural causes.” 
more weight or burden to his mind, “In his eighty-fourth year, he first 
than ten thousand hairs were to his began to feel decay ; and, upon com- 
head. But in truth, his only cares were menacing his eighty-fifth, he observes, ‘ J 
those of superintending the work of his am not so agile as I was in times past ; 
ambition, which continually prospered I donot run or walk so fast as I did. 
under bis hands, Real cares he had My sight is a little decayed. My left 
none: no anxieties, no sorrows, which eye is grown dim, and hardly serves me 
touched him pearly. His manner of to read. T have daily some pain in the 
life was the most favourable that could ball of my right eye, as also in my right 
have been devised for longevity. He temple (occasioned by a blow received 
rose early, and lay down at night with some months since), and in my right 
nothing to keep him waking, or trou- shoulder aod arm, which I impute 
ble him 1n sleep. His mind was always partly to a sprain,and partly to the rbeu- 
in a pleasurable and wholesome state matism. I find, likewise, some decay 
of activity, he was temperate in hisdi- in my memory with regard to names 
et, and lived in perpetual locomotion ; and things lately past ; but not at all 
frequent change of air is perhaps, of all with regard to what I have read or 
things, that which most conduces to heard twenty, forty, or sixty years ago.’ 
joyous health and long life.” “Other persons perceived his growing 
Inthe course of his life he rode weakness before be was thus aware of it 
above a hundred thousand miles; and himself; the most marked symptom was 
was 69 years of age, when bis friends that of q frequent disposition to sleep 
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during the day. He had always been 
able to lie down and sleep almost at will, 
like a mere animal, or a man in little 
better than an animal state,—a conse- 
quence, probably, of the incessant activ- 
ity of his life: this he himself nghtly 
accounted one of the causes of his ex- 
cellent health, and it was, doubtless, a 
consequence of it also ; but the involun- 
tary slumbers which came upon him in 
the latter years of his life, were indica- 
tions that the machine was worn out,and 
would soon come toa stop. Jo 1788, 
he lost his brother Charles, who, during 
many years, had been his zealous coad- 
jutor, and, through life, his faithful and 
affectionate friend. Latterly their opin- 
ions had differed. Charles saw the evil 
tendency of some part of the discipline, 
and did not hesitate to say that he abom- 
inated the band-meetings, which he had 
formerly approved ; and,adheriog faith- 
fully hicoself to the church, he regretted 
the separation which he foresaw, and 
disapproved John's conduct, in taking 
steps which manifestly tended to facili- 
tate it. Indeed, Mr.Wesley laid aside, 
at last, all those pretensions by which 
he had formerly excused himself; and, 
io the year 1787, with the assistance of 
two of his clerical coadjutors, Mr.Creigb- 
ton aod Mr. Peard Dickinson, he or- 
dained two of his preachers, and conse- 
crated Mather a bishop or superiaten- 
dant. But this decided difference of 
Opinion produced no diminution of love 
between the two brothers. They had 
agreed to differ ; and, to the last, John 
was not more jealous of his own author- 
ity, than Charles was solicitous that he 
should preserve it. ‘ Keep it while you 
live,” he said, ‘and after your death, 
datur digniori, or rather, dignioribus. 
‘You cannot settle the succession : you 
cannot divine how God will settle it.’ 
Charles, tho’ he attained to his eightieth 
year, was a valetudinarian through the 
greatest part of his life, in consequence, 
it is believed, of having injured his con- 
stitution by close application and exces- 
sive abstinence at Oxford. He had al- 
ways dreaded the act of dying ; and his 
prayer was, that God would grant him 
patience and an easy death: a calmer 
frame of mind, and an easier passage, 
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could not have been granted him; the 
powers of life were fairly worn out, 
and, without any disease, he fell asleep. 
By his own desire he was buried, not 
in his brother's burying ground, because 
it was not consecrated, but io the church 
yard of Mary-le-bonne, the parish in- 
which he resided ; and iis pall was 
supported by eight clergymen of the 
Church of England.” 

“On the first of February, 1791, 
he wrote his last letter to America. On 
the 17th of that month, he took cold 
after preaching at Lambeth. For 
some days he struggled against an in- 
creasing fever, and continued to preach 
till the Wednesday following, when he 
delivered bis last sermon. From that 
time he became daily weaker and mors’ 
lethargic, and, on the 2d of March, he 
died in peace; being in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, and the sixty- 
fifth of his ministry. 

“ During his illness he said, ‘ Let me 
be buried in nothing but what is wool- 
len; and let my corpse be carried in 
my coffin into the chapel.’ Some 
years before, he had prepared a vault 
for himself, and for those itinerant 
preachers who should die in London. 
In bis will he directed, that six poor 
men should have twenty shillings each 
for carrying his body to the grave; 
‘for T particularly desire,’ said he, 
‘there may be no hearse, no coach, no 
escutcheon, no pomp except the tears 
of them that loved me, and are follow- 
ing meto Abraham’s bosom, _I sol- 
emoly adjure my executors, in the name 
of God, punctually to observe this.’ 
At the desire of many of his friends, his 
body was carried into the chapel, and 
there lay in akind of state becoming 
the person, the day preceding the inter- 
ment, dressed in his clerical habit, with 
gown, cassock, and band ; the old cleri- 
cal cap on his head, a Bible in one 
hand, anda white baodkerchief in the 
other. The face was placid, and the 
expression which death had fixed upon 
his venerable features, was that ofa 
serene and heavenly smile. The 
crowds which flocked to see him were 
so great, thatit was thought prudent, for 
fear of accident, toaccelerate the funeral, 
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and perform it between five and six in 
the morning. The intelligence, how- 


ever, could not be kept entirely secret,. 


and several hundred persons attended 
at that unusual hour. Mr. Richardson, 
who performed the service, had been 
one of his preachers almost thirty years. 
When he came to that part of the ser- 
vice, ‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Aimighty God to take unto himself the 
soul of our dear brother,’ his voice 
changed, and be substituted the word 
father ; aud the feeling with which he 
did this was such, that the congregation, 
who were shedding silent tears, burst at 
once into loud weeping. 

“Mr. Wesley lett no other property 
behind him thao the copyright and cor- 
rect editions of his works, and this he 
bequeathed to the use of the connection 
after his debts should have been paid. 

“Such was the life, and such the la- 
bours of John Wesley; aman of great 
views, great energy, and great virtues. 
That he awakened a zealous spirit, not 
only in his own community, butin a 
church which needed something to 
quicken it, is acknowledged by the 
members of that Church itself; that he 
encouraged enthusiasm and extrava- 
gance, lenta ready ear to false and im- 
possible relations, and spread supersti- 
tion as well as piety, could hardly be 
denied by the candid and judicious 
among his own people. In its imme- 
diate effects the powerful principle of re- 
ligion, which he and his preachers dif- 
fused, has reclaimed many from a course 
of sin, has supported many in poverty, 
sickness, and affliction, and has impar- 
ted to many a triumphant joy in death, 

“The remarkable taleots with which 
the Wesley family were endowed, 
manifested itself in the third generation 
as strikingly asin the second. One of 
the nieces of Mr. Wesley, named Me- 
hebabel, after her mother, was that 
Mrs. Wright, who attained to such ex- 
cellence as a modeller in wax, and who 
is said to have acted with great cexteri- 
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ty in conveying treasonable intelligence 
to the Americans, during the war. The 
two sons of Charles were among the 
most distinguished musicians of their 
age. ~ Their father, perceiving the de- 
cided bent of their gcvius, very proper- 
ly permitted them to follow it, and 
inade the science of music their profes- 
sion. In aletter to his brother, be said, 
‘Tam clear,without doubt,that my son’s 
concert is after the willand order of 
Providence. When John printed this 
letter, after his brother’s deatb, he add- 
ed,ina note, ‘Iam clear of another 
mind.’ 

“Tt was reported that Charles had 
said, his brother would not outlve him 
more than a year. The prediction 
might have been hazarded with suth- 
cieat likelibood of its fulfilment; for 
Jobn was now drawing near the grave.” 

We have ao wish to add to our long 
review of this interesting and valuable 
work. To complete the sketch of Me- 
thodism, abridged in our columns, it 
may be mentioned, that several separa- 
tions took place among its original dis- 
ciples, on various polats of doctrine. 
The first division was led by Maxfield, 
Wesley's earliest lay-preacher, who 
joined Bell and other mad enthusiasts, 
pretending to prophecy and work mira- 
cles. Wheatley, a lascivious gospel 
preacher, headed the next schism, and 
turned the love-feasts and other noc- 
turnal meetings into monstrous org ies. 
One Reilly was the organ of another 
sect, which held the opinions of univer- 
salists and latitudiaarians ;—that Christ | 
bad done away original sion, and that 
sin was a disease wanting a cure—not 
a crime deserving of punishment. 
This sect still prevails in America, 
Reilly baviog been one of Wasbiug- 
ton’s chaplains. 

Other separations of less note have 
also occurred ; but in general the Wes- 
leyan system has far exceeded in pros- 
petity any of its co-rivals. 
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POEMS. BY BERNARD BARTON, (A QUAKER.) 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HIS volume will, we believe, be 

published on Monday; and we 
are led to take so early a notice of it, as 
much on account of its merit, as of the 
rather peculiar circumstance of its being 
the production of one of the Society of 
Friends, We hail this asa strong proof 
of the progress of liberality —of true lib- 
erality, and not of that spurious princi- 
ple which has usurped the name, and 
converted a virtue nominally into a real 
. Wice. It has been told, probably with- 
out foundation, that when the amiable 
Quaker Poet, Scott of Amwell, was up- 
on his death-bed, some sour bigots ex- 
horted him to repent of his sin of poetry. 
He died and made no sigg: and in that 
world to which the enthusiasm of poetic 
inspiration is the nearest approach in 
this,..in that heaven where the hymn- 
ing of praises is the highest enjoyment 
of blest'spirits; he now, we firmly trust, 
enjoys the reward of a well-spent life, 
refined, exalted, and improved, by one 
of the purest studies of mankind. . 

It has been said, that there was some- 
thing in Quaker doctrines inconsistent 
with the Bardic character ; and it has 
been heid by many, that in Quaker hab- 
its and maoners there was an insupera- 
bie barrier to poetical cultivation. If 
these opinions have not been overthrown 
before, the author now under review has 


set them at rest for ever. He has shown - 


us fancy in a sober brown garb, tender- 
ness in a broad beaver, and nature ina 
staid demeanour. ie 
_ Some feeling dedicatory verses are 
addressed to Maria Hack, whose litera- 
ry talents are warmly appreciated by the 
writer, He then, after a few briefintro- 
ductory remarks in prose, enters upon 
his miscellaneous career with stanzas 
supposed to be written in a burial 
ground of the Society of Friends. 
They laud the simplicity of these recep- 
tacles for the dead, and condemn the 
erection of — 
“ Storied urn or animated bust” 
to the memory of those whose resurrec- 
tion shall be their great memorial. We 
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differ from the author’s sentiment on this 
subject ; and not only love the selfish 
gratification of adorning the graves of 
those dear to us while living, but are 
persuaded that many a volatile, if not 
guilty soul, has been reclaimed toa 
sense of the instability of buman affairs 
and the great business of eternity, by 
such funereal documents. Let us, nev- 
ertheless, suffer Mr. Barton to speak 
for himself, which he does in these elo- 
quent lines.... 


And, therefore, would I never wish to see 
Tombstone, or epitaph obtruded here ; 
Allbas been done, requir’d by decency, 
When the unprison’d spirit sought its sphere : 
The lifeless body, stretch’d upon the bier 
With due solemnity, was laid in earth ; 
And Friendship’s parting sigh, A ffection's tear, 
Claim’d by pure love, and deeply cherish'd worth, 
Might rise or fall uncheck’d,as sorrow gave them birth. 
There wanted not the pall, or nodding plume, 
The white-rob'd priest, the stated form of prayer ; 
There needed not the livery’d garb of gloom, 
That grief, or carelessness alike might wear ; 
°T was felt that such things “ had no business there.” 
Instead of these, a silent pause, to tell 
What language could not ; or, unconn’d by care 
Of rhetoric’s rules, from faultering lips there fell 
Some truths to mourners dear,in memory long to dwell. 


Then eame the painful close—delay’d as long 
As well might be for silent sorrow’s sake ; 
Hallow’d by love, which never seems so strong, 
As when its dearest ties are doom’d to break. 
One farewell giance there yet remain’d to take : 
Searce could the tearful eye fulfil ite trust, 
‘When, leaning o’er the grave, with thoughts awake 
To joys departed, the heart felt it must 
Assent unto the truth which tells us—we are dust! 


The scene is past !—and what of added good 
The dead to honour, or to soothe the living, 
Could then bave mingied with the spirit’s mood, 
From all the empty show of man’s contriving ? 
Wheat worthier of memory’s cherish'd hiving 
With miser care? In hours of such distress 
Deep, deep into itself the heart is diving ; 
Aye | into depths, which reason must confess, 
At least mine owns them so, awful and fathomless ! 
» * * * 
Then, be our burial-grounds, as should become 
A simple, but a not unfeeling race. 
Let them appear, to outward semblance, dumb, 
As best befits the quiet dwelling-place 
Appointed for the prisoners of Graee, 
Who wait the promise by the Gospel given, 
When the last trump shall sound..the trembling bese 
Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 
And all the deed arise befur: the hoste of Heaven ! 
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The next piece is entitled “ the Val- 
ley of Fern,” and displays considerable 
feeling and art in impressing local ima- 
gery and beauty upon a landscape, cer- 
tainly not intrinsically either imposing 
or beautiful. We koow not how the 
ideas of Quakers are now regulated with 
regard to peintiogs ; whether pictures 
contioue to be held in abomination by 
any portion of that sect ;...but if they 
are, we must say that Mr.Barton has ex- 
posed himself to some reproach for draw- 
ing @ very sweet landscape. After sev- 
éral natural reflections, he thus writes... 
(reminding us, en passant, of Akenside.) 


For the bright chain of being, tho’ widely extended, 
Unites all its parts in one beautiful whole ; 
In which Grandeur and Grace are enchantingly 
blended, 
Of which GOD isthe Centre, the Light, and the 
Soul ! 
And ‘holy the hope is, and sweet the sensation, 
Which this feeling of union in solitude brings ; 
It gives silence a voice—and to calm contemplation, 
Unseals the pure fountain whence happiness springs. 
Then Nature, most lov’d in her loneliest recesses, 
_ Unveils her fair features 
: * _* * » 
We know all we see in this beanteous creation, 
However enchanting its beauty may seem, 
Is doom’d tédissolve, like some bright exhalation, 
That dazzies, and fades in the morning’s first beam. 
The gloom of dark forests, the grandeur of mountains, 
The verdure of meads,and the beauty of flowers ; 
The seclusion of valleys, the freshness of fountains, 
The sequester'd delights ‘of the loveliest bowers : 
Nay, more than al) these, that the might of old ocean, 
Which seems as it wason the day of its birth, 
Must meet the last hour of convulsive eommotion, 
Which, sooner or later, will uncreate earth. 
Yet, acknowledging this, it may be that the feelings 
Which these have awaken’d, the glimpees they’ve 
given, 
Combin'd with those inward and holy revealings 
That illumine the soul with the brightness of hea- 
Ven, 
May stil] be immortal, and destin’d to lead us, 
Hereafter, to that which shall not pass away; 
To the loftier destiny God hath decreed us, 
The glorious dawn of an unending day. 
And thas, like the steps of the ladder ascended 
By angels, (beheld with the patriarch’s eye,) 


With the perishing beauties of earth may be blended: 


Sensations too pure, and too holy to die. 


On this pussage we have but one ob- 
servation to offer, and it is equally ap- 
plicable to every line in the book.. .the 
whole tends to the enlargement of the 
human facuities, to the moral amelijora- 
tion, and to the everlasting happiness of 
the reader. Mr. B., among the crowd 
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of modern poets who have sown poison 
with their dower: and infected the ef- 
fusions of their genius with active cor- 
ruption, stands clear in his great ac- 
count and to the extent of his powers 
has contributed only to the weal of bis 
fellow creatures. He, at least, may lay 
his hand on his heart, and say, “ I have 
not abused Giod’s Gift.” We pass over 


a good many pages of shorter poems, 
and select the following, as curious ia 
many particalars, 7 


SILENT WORSHIP. 


Though giorious,O God! must thy temple have 
been, 
On the day of its first dedication, 
When the Cherubim’s wings widely waving were 
seen 
On high, e'er the ark's holy station ; 


‘When even the chosen of Levi, though skill’d 
To minister, standing before Thee, 

Retir’d from the cloud which the temple then fill’d, . 
And thy glory made Israel adore Thee : ‘ 


Though awfally grand was.thy majesty then ; 
* Yet the worship thy gospel discloses, 
Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 

Far eurpasecs the ritual of Moses. 


And by whom was that ritual forever repeal’d ?” 
But by Him, unto whom it was given 

To enter the Oracle, where is reveal'd, 
Not the cloud, but the brightness of heaven. 


‘Who, having once enter’d, hath shown us the way 
O Lerd ! how to worship befare thee ; 

Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 
But in sfirit and truth to adore thee! 


This, this is the worship the Saviour made knewn,. 
When she of Samaria found him 

By the patriarch’s well, sitting weary, alone, 
With the stillness of noon-tide around hin. 


How sublime, yet how simple the homage he taught 
To her, who inquir’d by that fountain, 

If JEHOVAH at Solyma’s shrine would be sought ? 
Or ador’d on Samaria’s mountain ? 


Woman ! believe me, the boar is near, 
When He, if ye rightty would hail him, 

Will neither be worship’d exclusively here, 
Nor yet at the altar of Salem 


For Ged isa Spirit! and they, who aright 
Would perform the pure worship he loveth, 

Im the beart's holy temple will seck, with delight, 
That spirit the Father approveth. 


And many that prophecy’s truth can declare, 
Whove bosoms have livingly known it; 

Whom GOD hath instructed to worship him there, 
And convine'd that his mercy will own it. 

The temple that Solomon built to bis name, 
Now lives but in history's story ; 

Extinguish’d long since is its altar’s bright flame, 
And vanish'd cachglimpve of .its giory.. 
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But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom divine, Yet there was comfort in that death-bed scene. 
Though all human fabrics may faulter, Piety, resignation, hope, faith, peace— 

Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, All that might render such an bour serene, 
Where the fire burns unquench’d en the altar ! Attended round, and in the slow decrease 


; ‘dor, Of life’s last ling’ring powers, for calm release 
This may, we presume, be consider Prepar’d the suff’rer ; and, when lifc was flown, 


ed to bea genuine Quaker poem ; and Though not abruptly could our sorrows cease, 
it is not on that account the more truly = We felt that sorrow for ourselves alone ; 
poetical. The author, in our opinion, Notforthe quict dead, around whom there was 
is unfortunate in the measures which he C ie om — 

: * “p almness, as a canopy: spirit 
has ee ae sible ‘ei is ie org Sceem’d, like the prophet in his parting hour, 
tions. ey are like urns ; ap (When he threw back, to him who was to inherit 
more congenial to light, or at the ut- —_His gift, the mantle, as his riehest dower,) 


most, to common, thanto grave subjects, To have left behind itsomewhat of the power : 
‘“‘Meditations in Great Bealing’s BY “hich theo’ershadowing clouds of death were 


es riven ; 
Church-yard,” isin amuch better style, 55 that, round those who ga2"d, they: Gould aiae 
and possesses a pathetic tone of suita- lower 
ble melancholy— With rayless darkness ; but a light was given 


Then art thou such a spot as man might choose = Which made e’en tears grow bright: “"twas light 
For stil] communion : all around is sweet, from heaven ! 

And calm, and soothing ; when the light breeze woos 
The lofty lines that shadow thy retreat, The subjoined Sonnet to “ Winter,” 


Whose interlacing branches, as they meet, and Monody, will be found of similar 
O’ertop, and almost hide the edifice Y 


They beautify ; no sound, except the bleat merit, 
Of innocent lambs, or notes which speak the bliss 
Of happy birds unseen. Thou hast thy beauties: sterner ones, I own, 
a * * ® Than those of thy precursors ; yet to thee 
Yes, thou, stern Death ! art, after all, the best Belong the charms of solemn majcaty 
And truest teacher, an unflattering onc, And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
And yet we shun thee like some baneful pest. Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
In youth, we fancy life is but begun : By hurrying winds across the troubled sky j 
Then active middle-age comes hurrying on, Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 
And leaves us less of leisure ; and, alas ! Through leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown. 
Even in age, when slowly, surely run Thou hast thy decorations too ; although 
The few last sands which linger in the plass, Thou art austere : thy studded mantle, gay 
We moum how few remain, how rapidly they past. With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 


As erst Golconda’s ; and thy pure array 

Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature : till her features seem 
Like pale, but lovely ones, seen when we dream. 


But ‘tis not thee we fear, if thou wert ail ; 

Thou might'st be brav'd, although in thee is much 
To wither up the nerves, the heart appal: 

Not the mere icy ehillness of thy.touch, 
Nor nature’s hopeless struggie with thy clutch 

In tossing agony : in thyself, alone, STANZAS. 
Thou hast worse > at I deem 

Than any me neal a pe ane ae ‘We knew that the moment was drawipg nigh, 

‘Whieh, without future fears, might make the bravest __ 7° fulfil every fearfultoken; 
groan. When the silver cord must Joosen its tie, 
: ; And the golden bow! be broken ; 

For, wert thou all, in ‘thee there is enough When the fountain’s vase, and the cistern's wheel, 

To touch us to the quick: to part with all Should alike to our trembling hearts appeal. 
We love, might try a heart of sterncst stuff, 


And in itelf would need what man couldcall -A0d_ now shall thy dust return to the earth, 


Of strength and courage ; but to feel the thrall Thy spirit to God who gave it; 
Of rending ties twine closer round the heart ; Yet affection shall tenderly cherish thy worth, 
To see, while on our own eyes shadows fall And memory deeply engrave it, 
Darker, and darker, tears of anguish start, Not upon tables of brass or stone, 
In lov’d-enes looking on us ; saying,“ Must we part!” But in those fond bosoms where best ‘twas known. 
This is indeed enough. I never stood Thou shalt live in mine, though thy life be ficd, 
But once beside a dying bed ; and there For friendship thy name shall cherish ; 
My spirit was not im the fittest mood, And be one of the few, and the dearly-lov'd dead, 
Perhaps, to be instructed, save TO BEAR ! Whom my heart will not suffer to perish; 
And this is somewhat to be taught us, where Who in loveliest dreams are before me brought, 
We fancied it impossible: I say And in sweetest hours of waking thought. 
Bat once it yet has been my lot to share But oh! there is one, with tearful eye, 


Such soene ; and that, though now a distant day, Whose fondest desires fail her ; 
onvine’d me what it was to pass from life away. Who indeed is afraid of that which is high, 
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And fears by the way essail her; 
Whose anguish confesses that tears are vain, 
Sines dark are the clouds that return after rain ! 
May HE, who alone can scatter those clouds, 
Whore love all fear dispelleth ; 
Who, though for a season his face he shrouds, 
In light and in glory dwelleth, 
Break in on that moqurner’s soul, from above, 
And bid her look upwards with holy leve. 


The following is one of our favour- 
ites: and fora fine lesson told in an 
easy and affecting manner, deserves to 


be transplanted into books framed for 
the instruction of youtb. 


THE IVY. 


Dost thou net love, in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And te see the beautiful bireh-tree fling 
te shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem; 

Oh ! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


And dost thou not love, when leaves are greencst, 
And sommer has just begun, 
When im the silence of moonlight thou leanest, 
Where gist‘niag waters run, 
To see, by that gentle and peacefal beam, 
The willow bend down te the sparkling stream ? 
And ob! in a lovely antamnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature's charms, as they slowly deeay, 
Shed their own mild influence o'er thee? 
And bast thou not felt, as thou steod'st t gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays ? 
Itahould be thus at an age like thine : 
And it bas been thus with me ; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never more can be: 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost net. 
Hast thou seen, in winter's stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, bat sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time's resistiess stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant Ivy had grown, 
And wreath'd it with verdure no longer its own ? 


Perebance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
AsI, at thy years might do, 
Pase'd carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreek to view ; 
But now lean draw, from that mould'ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 
O smile not ! nor think it a worthless thing, 
if it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought! 
Should aught be unlovely which thue can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 
Now, in thy youth, heseech of HIM 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be, 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee ? 
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In order to show how accurate an 
observer of nature in its most captiva- 
tiog forms Mr. B. is, we conclude with 
a few lines from Playford, a descriptive 
poem—they are very like Wordsworth. 


And grassy and green may the path be seen 
To the village chucch that leads ; 
For its glossy hue is as verdant to view 
As you sec it in lowly meads. 
And he who the ascending pathway scales, 
By the gate above, and the mosey pales, 
‘Will find the trunk of a leafless tree, © 
All bleak, and barren, and bare ; 
Yet it keeps its station, and seems to be 
Like a silent monitor there: 
Though wasted and worn, it smiles in the ray 
Of the bright warm sun, on a sunny day ; 
And more than once J have seen 
The moonbeams aleep on ita barkless trunk, 
Ae calmly and softly as ever they sunk 
On its leaves, when its leaves were green ; 
And it ccem’d to rejoice in their light the while, 
Reminding my heart of the patient smile 
Resignation can wear in the hour of grief, 
‘When it finds in religion a source of relief, 
And stript of delights whieh carth had given, 
Still chines in the beauty it borrows from heaven! 


From “Recollections,” evidently 
inspired by a real grief, we take our 
last quotation ; and to that add our last 
remark—that the author displays not 
only a goodness of heart, but a vivid 
perception of natural and moral beau- 
ties, and possesses a command of lan- 
guage toclothe his views in pleasing 
and instructive verse. 


Ob, there are hours ! ay moments, that contain 
Feelings, that years may pass and never bring ; 
Which, whether fraught with pleasure or with pain, 
Can hardly be forgot: as if the wing 
Of time, while passing o'er, had pewer to fling 
A dark'ning shade, or tint of happier hue, 
To which fond memory faithfully should cling 
In after life : I felt, and own'd it true, 
While I stood still, and look’d upon that moonlight — 
view. 


I thought of'some, who once beheld, like me, 

The peaceful prospect then before me spread ; 
And its still loveliness appear’d to be 

One of those visions morning s}umbers shed 
Upon the pensive mourner’s pillow’d head ! 

Its beauties, less distinct, butfar more dear, 
Secm'd to invoke the absent, and the dead ! 

And by some spell to bring the former near, 

Although it could not call the latter from their sphere. 

Nor did I wish it.—No, dear Mary / no: 

How could TIever wish thou shouldst resign, 
For any bliss this being can bestow, 

Pleasures eterna), deathiess, and divine : 
Yet, when I saw the pale moon coldly shine 

On the same paths and turf which thou hadst trod, 
Forgive my vain regret !—Yet, why repine ; 


v 
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Its beams sleep sweetly on thy peaceful sod, 
And thou thyself hast sought thy Father and thy God. 
For thou wert number’d with the * pure in heart,” 
Whom Christ pronounced blessed ! and to thee, 
When thou wast summon'd from this world to part, 
We well may hope the promis’d boen would be 
Voucheaf’d in merey,that thy soul should see 
Him, whom the angelic hosts of heav’n adore ; 
And from each frailty of our nature free, 
Which clogg’d that gentle spirit heretofore, 
Exulting, sing His praise, who lives for evermore ! 
Farewell ! thou lov’d and gentle one, farewell | 
Thou hast not liv’d in vain, or died for nought ! 
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Oft of thy worth survivors’ tongues shall tell, 
And thy long-cherish'd memory shal! be fraught 
With many a theme of fond and tender thought, 
That shall preserve it sacred. What could year, 
Or silver’d locks, of added good have brought 
Unto a name like thine ? Even the tears 
Thy early death has caus'd, thy carly worth cndears ! 
We ought to refer to‘ Sleep,” “A 
Dream,” and “ Leiston Abbey,” as 
other agreeable examples of the Quaker 
Muse, which we heartily and kiodly 
bid ‘* farewell !”’ 


BROWNE’S LAST TRAVELS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ILLIAM G. BROWNE was 

the son of a respectable wine 
merchant in London, the descendant of 
an ancient family of that name in Cum- 
berland, and was born on Great Tower 
Hill, July 25, 1768. Hisconstitution 
was originally feeble, aod his health 
during infancy precarions. He was 
educated privately till he went to Oxford 
at the age of seventeen, and entered of 
Oriel College. Here he applied him- 
self to classical reading, made some 
progress in the mathematics, and took 
a wide range in miscellaneous literature. 
On quitting the university he entered 
at the Temple, hired chambers, and at- 
tended the courts of law. But he soon 
relinquished this pursuit, and content- 
ing bimself with the moderate fortune 
left by bis father, indulged in that spirit 
of adventure which seems to have been 
implanted in bis nature. Presious to 
1791 he devoted himself principally to 
the cultivation of general literature, 
modern languages, and something of 
the fine arts, together with botany, 
chemistry, and mineralogy ; but enter- 
ing witb great enthusiasm into the rev- 
olutionary mania which then sprung up 
in France, he wasted much of his time 
and vigour upon politics, and republish- 
ed several tracts enforcing bis views of 
the subject at his own expence, for the 
advaocement of his favourite schemes, 
Fortunately the desire to travel super- 
seded this passion; and stimulated by 
the perusal of Bruce’s Abyssinia, he 
resolved to lose no further time in car- 
rying his exploratory plans into effect. 


Having determined on proceeding in- 
to the interior of Africa by the Egyp- 
tian route, Mr. Browne left England 
in 1791, andin the January following 
arrived at Alexandria. After a two 
months residence he took a journey 
westward into the Desert, to discover 
the unknown site of the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon. He followed a cir- 
cuitous route along the sea coast to the 
Oasis of Siwah, where his attention 
was attracted by the remains of a re- 
markable and very ancient edifice of 
Egyptian architecture, respecting which 
tradition was entirely silent. ‘Though 
inimical to his pursuit, he candidly ex- 
pressed his opinion that this was not 
the Temple of Jupiter; and penetra- 
ting, amid considerable dangers, three 
days farther into the Desert, vainly 
searching, for that object, he returned 
in April to Alexandria. He next vis- 
ited Rosetta, Damietta, and Cairo, in 
which city heresided at different peri- 
ods eleven months, diligently studying 
the Arabic language, and making bim- 
self intimately acquainted with oriental 
customs and manoers. On the 10th of 
September he left Cairo, and eailed up 
the Nile as far as Thebes. He em- 
ployed some days in surveying these 
venerable ruins, probably the most ar- 
cient in the world, which extend for 
three leagues on eech side of the river, 
aod shew the circumference of the city 
to have been about 27 miles. High r 
up the river, he examined Assurn 
(Syene) the ancient boundary of the 
Roman Empire, and visited the cele- 
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brated cataracts, or rather rapids, of the 
Nile. The Mamlfik war prevented his 
penetrating into Nubia, and he agaio 
turned towards Cairo, but was diverted 
at Genne, on his way, into a journey 
thence towards the Red Sea and Cos- 
sir, to’see the immense stone quarries 
described by Bruce. To avoid the 
perils of this road, be assumed the ori- 
ental dress and character; and his en- 
terprize was amply rewarded. He 
passed through immense excavations, 
appearing to have been formed in the 
earliest ages; from which many of the 
great Egyptian monuments were ob- 
tained, and which furnished statues, 
columns, and obelisks, without sum- 
ber, to the Roman Empire, at its ut- 
most elevation of luxury and power. 
He viewed with astonishment those ex- 
haustless quarries of granite, of por- 
phyry, and of verd antique, (now 
abandoned, and become the abode of 
banditti and wandering tribes) which 
supplied the most costly materials of 
ancient art, and to which modern 
Rome owes some of her principal ex- 
isting decorations. In the Spring, Mr. 
B. traversed the rest of Egypt ; and in 
May (1793,) set out with the Great 
Soudan caravan with the purpose of 
penetrating into Africa by Dar-F ir, on 
the west of Abyssinia, and so on 
throngh the latter country to the source 
of the grand western branch of the 
Nile, the Bahr-el-ahiad, or White riv- 
er. During this journey, the thermom: 
eter was occasionally at 116° io the 
shade; but nevertheless, after incredi- 
ble hardships, our persevering country- 
man reached Dar-¥ dr about the ead of 
July. 

“It appeared, immediately on Mr. 
Browne's arrival, that he had been en- 
tirely misinformed as to the character 
of the government, which he had un- 
derstood to be mild and tolerant. From 
his first entrance into the country, ow- 
ing in part to the treachery and in- 
trigues of the servant he had brought 
from Cairo, but principally to the nat- 
ural bigotry and violence of the reign- 
ing sovereign, he was treated with the 
utmost harshness and severity ; and 
this circumstance, together with the fa- 
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tigue of his late journey, and the effects 
of the rainy season, (so formidable to 
European constitutions,) produced, 
very speedily, a dangerous and almost 
fatal illness, from which he recovered 
very slowly, and with great difficulty. 

“His first object, after the partial 
restoration of his health, was to obtain 
permission to quit the country ; for 
which purpose he attempted a negocia- 
tion with a principal minister of the 
sultan, which was wholly without ef- 
fect. After this failure, and after bav- 
ing been plundered in various ways of 
the greater part of his effects, be re- 
signed himself to bis fate; and estab- 
lishing his residence in a clay-built 
house or hovel at Cobbé, the capital 
town of Dar-Fiir, he cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with the principal inlabi- 
tants, and acquired such a knowledge 
of the Arabic dialect used io that 
country as to enable bim to partake of 
their society and conversation.” 

Nearly three years elapsed, however, 
before the caprice of this African tyrant 
suffered him to depart; aod it was not 
till the Spring of 1796, that he revisit- 
ed the banks of the Nile, spent with 
suffering, and not baving tasted animal 
food for four months. One of his 
amusements while in Dar-F dr deserves 
to be mentioned. 

‘“‘ He purchased two lions, whom be 
tamed and rendered familiar. One of 
them, being bought at four months 
old, acquired most of the habits of a 
dog. He took great pleasure in feeding 
them, and observing their actions and 
manners. Many moments of Janguor 
were soothed by the company of these 
avimals.” 

In 1797, he travelled in Syria and 
Palestine, and visited Acre, Tripoh, 
Damascus, the ruins of Balbec, Alep- 
po, and, journeying thence through 
Asia Minor, Constantinople. On the 
16 of September, 1798, he arrived in 
London after an absence of nearly 7 
years, which it may be seen from our 
rapid sketch, were passed in an extraor- 
dinary manner, whether we consider 
the countries visited, or the hardships 
endured by the traveller. 

Unfortunately for the public cunos:- 
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ty, Mr. Browne had lost some of his 
most valuable journals; but still 
enough remained to form that volume 
of Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, 
which he published in 1800; which, 
notwithstanding its novelty, and geo- 
graphical value, has (owing to its ab- 
rupt and artificial style and other more 
serious objections) never become pop- 
ular. 

No sooner was his publication com- 
pleted, thau the author resumed his 
rambling life. Io the summer of 1800 
he quitted England, and taking Berlin 
and Vienna on his way, arrived at T'n- 
este, where he remained some time. 
Athens, Smyrna, and again Constan- 
tinople, were the objects of his research ; 
and a very interesting tour from the 
Turkish capital across Asia Minor to 
Antioch followed. Subsequently, he 
visited Cyprus, Egypt, Salanika, 
Mouost Athos, Albania, the Ionian 
Islands, and Venice, where he rested 
some time, in 1802-3. From Venice, 
in the latteryear, he went to Sicily, ex- 
plored the classical remains of that 
island, and examined the volcanic 
Archipelago known by the name of the 
Lipari. Returning reluctantly to Lon- 
don, he made some arrangements for 
pues the fruits of these travels ; 

ut never carried the design into exe- 
cution. Itis from the MSS. so pre- 
pared that our ensuing extracts are 
made. In London, Mr. Browne lived 
retiredly, giving his time to study, and 
the society of a few select friends. His 
general demeanour was cold, unamia- 
ble, and repulsive. 

In 1805-6, though not much de- 
lighted with native scenery, Mr.Browne 
made a tour of Ireland, and was much 
gratified with his excursion. 

‘© After several years had been thus 
passed by Mr. Browne, bis ruling pas- 
sion returoed; his present course of 
Jife became insipid and irksome, and 
he began to meditate new expeditions, 
His imagination naturally recurred to 
some of those adveoturous schemes 
which he had formed in early life; and 
he seems once to have had thoughts of 
applying, at this period, to the Direc- 
tors of the Kast India Company, for 
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permission to travel into Thibet. But 
after due consideration of this and other 
projects, he fixed at length upon the 
Tartar city of Samarcand, and the cen- 
tral region of Asia around it, as the ob- 
jects towards which bis attention should 
now be directed. 

‘“‘Having made the necessary ar- 
rangements in this country, fora long 
absence, he took his departure from 
England in the summer of 1512, and 
proceeded, ia the first place, to Constan- 
tinople; from whence, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Tenant, be made a dih- 
gent, but fruitless, search for the mete- 
oric stone, which is mentioned by the 
Parian Chronicle and the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny to have fallen at Egos- 
potamos in the ancient Thrace. F'roin 
Constantinople he went, about the close 
of the year, to Smyrna ;”’ and thence, 
in the spring of 1813, proceeded in a 
oorth-easterly direction, through Asia 
Minor and Armenia, (the Persian 
toad) to Erzerfim, and reached Tabriz, 
on the first of June. No traces of this 
journey have been found among his 
papers. 

‘“‘ Towards the end of the summer of 
1813, having completed the prepara- 
tions for his journey, he at length took 
his departure from Tabriz, accompa- 
nied by two servants, for Teheran, the 
present capital of Persia; intending to 
proceed from thence into Tartary. He 
passed on the second day through a 
part of the Persian army which was en- 
camped at the distance of 36 miles 
from Tabriz, What subsequently 
happened can only be known from the 
testimony of those who accompanied 
him. After some days, both the ser- 
vants returned with.an account that, | 
after advancing to a place near the riv- 
er Kizil Ozan, about 120 miles from 
Tabriz, the party had been attacked by 
banditti; and that Mr. Browne had 
been dragczed a short distance from the 
road, where he was plundered and 
murdered, but that they were suffered 
toescape. They brought back with 
them a double barelled gun and a few 
other effects, known to have been in 
Mr. Browne's possession, At the in- 
stance of Sir Gore Ouselev, soldiers 
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were immediately dispatched to the 
spot described ; with orders to bring 
back Mr. Browne’s remains, and to 
make a strict search for the murderers. 
On their return, they reported to the 
government that they had failed in both 
these objects; but that they had fully 
ascertained the fact of Mr. Browne's 
death, and had found some portions of 
his clothes, which, baving been made at 
Constantinople, were very distinguish- 
able from those worn in Persia. They 
added, that they had been unable to 
discover any traces or remains of the 
body, which was believed to have been 
abandoned to beasts of prey. Not- 
withstandiog this report, the search for 
his remains appears to have been af- 
 terwards continued; and some bones, 
said to be those of Mr. Browne, were 
brought to Tabriz; which, having 
been deposited io a cedar chest, were 
interred, with due respect, in the 
neighbourhood of the town. The spot 
was happily chosen near the grave of 
Thevenot, the celebrated French trav- 
eller, who died in this part of Persia 
about a century and half before.” 

“So perished a very enterprizing 
and altogether extraordinary man, at a 
period when much was to be expected 
from bis labours, and when we may 
say the eyes of the three quarters of the 
ancient world were fixed upon his ad- 
venturous career. 

“In his person be was thin, and 
rather above the middle size, of a dark 
complexion, and a grave and pensive 
cast of countenance. His manners to- 
wards strangers were reserved, cold, 
and oriental; but he cou'd occasional- 
ly relax from this gravity, and his so- 
ciety and conversation had great 
charms for the few frieads with whom 
he would thus unbend himself. 

‘“‘His moral character was deserving 
of every praise. He was friendly and 
sincere, distinguished for the steadiness 
of his attachments, and capable of acts 
of great kindness. Though far from 
being affluent, he was liberal and gen- 
erous in no common degree. He was 
perfectly disinterested, and had high 
principles of honour; and (what is 
very important, with reference to his 
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character as a traveller and geographi- 
cal discoverer) was a maa of exact aod 
scrupulous veracity. 

“He had no brilliancy or quickness 
of parts; but he was a great lover of 
labour, and cultivated his favourite 
studies with intense and unremitting as- 
siduity. He wasa man of erudition, 
and may be ranked among the learned 
Orientalists of modern times. But 
that which principally distinguished 
him, and io which he was certainly un- 
rivalled, was a familiar aod intimate 
acquaintance with the manners aod 
customs of Eastern nations, and the 
minute details of their domestic tife, 
extending even to their prayers and 
ablutions. It was this knowledge, 
the result of long and patient observa- 
tion, which enabled him to personate 
the Oriental character with an exact- 
ness and propriety which bas rarely, 
perhaps, been equalled.” 

“ The leading principle of his char- 
acter was a lofty ambition, a desire of 
sigoalizing himself by some memorable 
achievement. On opening his will, 
which was made a few days before he 
left England, a paper in his hand-writ- 
ing was found enclosed, containing a 
remarkable passage from one of Pin- 
dar’s odes, highly expressive of that 
generous ambition and contempt of 
danger and death, which are the true 
inspiring priociples of great enterprizes. 
Probably his most intimate friends had 
not beea fully aware, before the appear- 
ance of this paper, of the real force of 
his character, and of those powerful 
and deep feelings, which the habitual 
reserve and coldness of his manoers ef- 
fectually concealed from observatiou.” 

The passage is in the first of the 
Olympic Songs, verse 129, and is thus 
translated by West— 

“ In the paths of dangerous fame 
Trembling cowards never tread ; 
Yet since all of mortal frame 
Must be numbered with the dead, 
Who in dark inglorious shade 
Would his useless life consume, 
And with deedicss years decay'd 
Sink unhonour'd to the tomb? 


I that shameful lot disdain, 
I this doubeful list will prove.” 


The following miscellaneous extracts 
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are taken from Mr. Browne’s MS, re- 
‘roains: on his journey across Asia 
Mingr he thus describes a very remark- 
able people :— 

‘‘In my visits to the Turkman tents, 

I remarked a strong contrast between 
their habits and those of the Bedouin 
Arabs. With the latter, the rights of 
hospitality are inviolable; and while 
the host possesses a cake of bread, he 
feels it a duty to furnish half of it to his 
guest; the Turkman offers nothing 
spontaneously, and if be furnish a little 
_ milk or butter, it isatan exorbitant price. 
With him it is a matter of calculation, 
whether the compendious profit of a 
singje act of plunder, or the more igno- 
ble system of receiving presents from 
the caravans for their secure passage, 
be most advantageous. The Arab 
values bimself on the Aasb we aasb, 
that is, his ancient pedigree ; the Turk- 
man, on his personal prowess. With 
the former, civility requires that saluta- 
tions be protracted to satiety ; the lat- 
ter scaraely replies toa Salam aleikum. 
' “The muleteers, who had preferred 
this devious path to the high road, to 
avoid the dellis, were now alarmed at 
the frequent visits of the Turkmans. 
They described me to them as an offi- 
cer of Chappan Oglou’s retinue, em- 
ployed to communicate with the Eng- 
lish fleet on the coast; an explanation 
which appeared to satisfy them ; and 
fortunately | was able to support that 
character. It is to be observed that 
Chappan Oglou has a large military 
force at his disposal, and , administers 
justice with a cod of iron. His ven- 
geance pursues, on eagle-wing, the 
slightest transgression against bis au- 
thority. Our precautions at night were 
redoubled ; and [ divided the time into 
two watches, which I ordered my ser- 
vant to share with me ; but the dispo- 
sition to sleep having speedily got the 
better of bis vigilagce, a pipe, although 
carefully placed under the carpet on 
which I myself slept, was stolen unper- 
ceived before morning. 

“ The dress of the ‘Turkmans consists 
of a large striped and fringed turban, 
fastened in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves ; or sometimes of a simple high- 
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A vest, 
usually white, is thrown over the shirt; 
the Agas superadd one of cloth; and 
in general, aod in proportion to their 
rank aod wealth, they approximate to 
the dress of the capital. But the com- 
mon people wear a short jacket of va- 
rious colours. A cincture is indispen- 
sably required, in which are fixed an 
enormous yatagan, and a pistol. Many 
of them wear half boots, red or yellow, 
laced to the leg: the dress of the wo- 
men is a coloured vest, and a piece -of 
white cotton cloth on the bead, cover- 
ing part of the face. They are mascu- 
line and active, parformiog all the bar- 
der kinds of labour required by the 
family. Their features are good, but 
not pleasing. ‘The men are generally 
muscular, and well-proportioned ; tall, 
straight, and active. Their teeth are 
white and regular ; their eyes are often 
extremely piercing ; and there is an air 
of uncommon boldness in their connte- 
nances and mode of address. Their 
complexions are clear, but suo-burnt. 
In a word, they have every thing that 
denotes exhaustless bealth and vigour 
of body. <A general resemblance is 
visible between them and the populace 
of Constantinople ; but the latter ap- 
pear effeminate by the comparison. 
Every action and every motion of the 
Turkmans is marked by dignity and 
grace. ‘Their language is clear and 
sonorous, but less soft than that of the 
capital ; expressing, as may be con- 
ceived, no abstract ideas, for which the 
Turkish is indebted to the Arabic 
alone ; but fitted to paint the stronger 
passions, and to express, in the most 
forcible and laconic terms, the mandates 
of authority. Their riches consist of 
cattle, horses, arms, and various habili- 
ments. How lamentable to thiok, that 
with persons so interesting, and a char- 
acter so energetic, they unite such cop- 
firmed habits of idleness, violence, aod 
treacbery! From the rising of the sua 
till his disappearance, the males ara 
employed ouly in smoking, conversing, 
inspecting their cate, or visiting their 
acquaintance. They watch at night 
for the purpose of pluader, which 
among them is honourable, in propor- 
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tion to the ingénuity of the contrivance, 
or the audacity of the execution. Their 
families are generally small, and there 
seems reason to believe that their num- 
bers are not increasing.” 


- The picture of the present state of 
Antioch has excited peculiar interest in 
our minds, from so recently contempla- 
ting its ancient glory and calamitous 
struggles in Mills’ History of the Cru- 
sades. | 

‘‘ Karly on the following morning we 
proceeded to Antioch, once the opu- 
lent, the luxurious, the refined niistress 
of Syria; now presenting no monument 
of ancient grandeur, except the skele- 
ton of its ample walls. The plaia over 
which the road leads to Antioch, is 
covered with myrtles, and other flower- 
ing and odoriferous shrubs. The 
khans, or caravanserais, at Antioch, are 
not sumptuous buildings, but they are 
secure, and adapted to the use of the 
merchants. The three best are Khan 
el Nakir, Khan el Beiz, and Khan el 
Gidid. I had an interview with ‘the 
Mitsellim, who has been long fixed 
here. He received me with great po- 
liteness. His administration was said 
to be distinguished by justice and sever- 
ity. He was very temperate ; and his 
_ pleasures were understood to be strictly 
confined to his harem. He had never 
indulged in the use of opium of 
strong liquors. 

“The Christians of the Greek ritual, 
now established in Antioch, are about 
a hundred and fifty families ; the Ar- 
Menians, tweaty families; aod there 
are about forty Jewish. The number 
of Mohammedans is not so easily as- 
certained. The troops of every de- 
scription now in the service of the Mit- 
sellim, do not exceed four thousand, 
and are probably oot more than three 
thousand five hundred ; these are knowa 
uoder the general name of Tuffenkjié, 
or “ bearers of fire arms.” There are 
ordinarily four or five hundred Yenkech- 
eris (or Janissaries,) who are at pres- 
ent most of them in Egypt with the 
Vizir. 

_ “The staple commodity of Antioch 
13 well known to be silk.” 
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TURKISH MARRIAGES. 

The following is a more detailed ac- 
count of a Turkish marriage than we 
remember to have read eslewhere. 

‘It is well known that the usages of 
the country do not admit of the intend- 
ed bride being seen by the husband be- 
fore marriage. The woman may, how- 
ever, more easily satisfy her curiosity 
regarding the person of the man; 
though even that is not always possi- 
ble. This state of restraint gives nee 
to several practices, tending to facilitate 
mutual approximation. Among them 
are to be enumerated the existence of 
professed mateh- makers, who make the 
occupation profitable to themselves, in 
a manner not difficult to be understood. 
The excellent qualities of the future 
bride and bridegroom aré repeated to 
the persons concetned, of course with 
great-exaggeration. Accotdingly, if 
the parties be credalous or inexperienc- 
ed, a connection takes place, which, ia 
many. cases, is terminated by divorce in. 
a few days afterwards. 

“ Some account of the forms which 
are observed, with little variation, im 
matrimonial contracts, may not be 
wholly uninteresting. Each of the 
parties chooses a wakfl, or procurator, 
and two witnesses, who are to agree 
before the ImAm, or priest, om the sum 
to be given by the man, towards fur- 
nishing at least one room of the house 
with cushions, carpets, and other aeo- 
essaty articles; and likewise oa the 
Nikah, which is not paid immediately, 
but is demandable by the woman in 
case of a‘ divorce. The paper, setting 
forth the particulars of this agreement, is 
drawn up and signed by the witnesses ; 
hence the married woman is called 
kitabié, wife by writing. The Imam 
receives a proper present ; often a bea- 
ish, or outer vesture: the other parties 
are gratified by presents of smaller val- 
ve. From this time to the day of 
marriage, a féte is celebrated ; and the 
house of the bridegroom is kept open 
to every person ef the mabhal, or par+ 
ish ; and even strangers are allowed to 
enter. Sometimes dishonest persons 
gain admission, and carry off swch 
portable articles as are exposed to thett 
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depredations ; they have been known 
to slip off the amber mouth pieces of 
the pipes, and escape with them. 

“ The common expenses of a mar- 
riage, in Constantinople, costs a map, 
on a moderate estimate, a full year of 
his income, and sometimes more. Thus, 
to a person of middle rank, they will 
amount to 2000 or 2500 piastres. 

‘© When the day of marriage arrives, 
the bridegroom is conducted to the 
apartment of the bride, by the Imam, 
and the rest of thecompany ; the Imam 
places his back against the door, and 
commences a kind of prayer, to which, 
when terminated, the company present 
reply, Ameo; after which they all re- 
tire ta their own houses. 

“ The bridegroom knocks at the door 
three times, which is then opened by 
the Yeni chatino, or bride maid, who 
replies to the ‘Salam aleikum’ of the 
bridegroom, conducts him to the bride, 
and puts ber right band in bis. She 
then quits the room to bring in the 
suffra, or eating table, which is placed 
near at hand; furnished commonly 
with a roasted fowl and some other 
trifles. 

‘While she is absent, the husband 

tries to uncover his wife’s face, which 
is overspread with a long veil; to the 
removal of which the established rules 
of decorum require that she should of- 
fer some resistance. He presents to her 
some ornament, generally of jewellery, 
which she accepts after proper hesita- 
tion ; and at length congentsto abandon 
her veil. They sit down at.table, and 
the husband divides the fowl with bia 
hands, offering a portion to the woman, 
which she receives. Much time is not 
censumed in eating, and (he suffra be- 
ing removed, they wash. The Yeni 
chatiin then brings the bed, which she 
spreads on the floor. She takes out 
the bride to her motber and the women, 
who are in the next room, where she is 
undressed ; after which the Yeni cha- 
tan brings her back to her husband, 
places her right hand in his, and leaves 
them together. 
- “The last ceremony is that of the 
bride being conducted in form to the 
bath. ‘This takes place at the expira- 
tion of six or seven days. 
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THROWING THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

«© The custom of throwing the hand- 
kerchief is frequently in the popular 
mouth, and supposed to be reported 
from undisputed fact. [I have never 
been able to ascertain that such a prac- 
tice was in use in the Harems of the 
Great, or among any other class of 
women at Constantinople, or in any of 
the towns of the East. In the West of 
Turkey, indeed, a custom prevails, 
which, transmitted by report through 
the medium of the Germans or Vene- 
tians, may possibly bave given rise to 
the prevalent opinion on the subject. 

“ Ina part of Bosnia, young girls of 
the Mohammedan faith are permitted to 
walk about in the day-time, with their 


‘faces uncovered. Any man of the 


place, who is inclined to matrimony, if 
he happens to be pleased with any of 
these girls, whom he sees in passing, 
throws an embroidered handkerchief 
en her head or neck. If he have 
not a handkerchief, any other part of 
bis dress answers the same purpose. 
The girl then retires to her home, re- 
gards herself as betrothed, and appears 
no more in public. I learned from a 
Bosniak of veracity, that this is an usuak 
preliminary to marriage, tn the place 
where he was born.” 


Mr. Browne negatives the belief that 
temporary marriages are permitted by 
the Mohammedan laws. The annexed 
particulars are curious— 

POISON, FINDER. 

“There isa kind of fine porcelain, 
or China-ware, much esteemed in the 
East, from the prevalent credulity 
which is common there respecting its 
supposed properties. It is distinguish- 
ed by the name of Mir taban, and is 
said to indicate poison, if any exist 
io the food. From this prejudice, a 


‘plate or other vessel, composed of this 


material, is sometimes sold for three or 
four hundred piastres. The absurdity 
of the idea is evident ; but it might be 
curious to know how it originated.” 

Our last examples relate to the de~ 
cline of the Othman Empire, a view 
of which the author takes, and instan- 
ces among others the following princi- 
pal causes: — 
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“Among the various causes which 
have contributed to the ruin of the Turk- 
ish provinces, the arbitrary and indepen- 
dent jurisdictions conceded under the 
names of Mocatta and IJltizem bold a 
conspicuous place: to understand their 
nature the following remarks may be 
necessary. 

“The revenues of a certain district, 
perhaps ten or twelve villages, are to be 
disposed of. The person who wishes 
to farm them, after ascertaining their 
value with all practicable accuracy, 
goes to a minister, and offers what he 
thinks proper for the term of one, two, 
three, or four years. As the govern- 
ment is always indigent, the offer of 
ready money is generally accepted ; 
and nothing more is required to enable 
the farmer to exercise unlimited author- 
ity over the district in question, and to 
augment his revenue by every means 
of fraud, violence, and extortion. ‘Thus, 
what was originally supposed to pro- 
duce fifteen purses, he perhaps makes 
to yield forty. The peasantry is there- 
by ruioed: but this does not embarrass 
the Mocatteji or Miltezim, who is con- 
cerned only with what the district will 
yield during the term for which he 
holds it. A more absurd system for 
the administration of provinces cannot 
possibly be imagined : it is adapted on- 
ly to the possessions of a horde of ra- 
pacious banditti, who expected to be 
expelled in a year or two from the 
provinces they had overrun. 

‘‘The farmer must oppress in order 
to reimburse himself for his enormous 
expenses ; or he must fail. The peas- 
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ant being rated in proportion to the 
gross produce of the lands he cult- 
vates, cannot possibly do more that 
glean a scanty subsistence, which may 
be obtained by slight exertions and tae 
most wretched system of husbandry ; 
and thus,- whilst there is, on the one 
hand, a strong positive motive to op- 
press, the stimulus to production, oa 
the part of the landholders, is the most 
feeble and negative that can be imag- 
ined. The practical effects of this 
system are seen in the depopoiation of 
the country, and the increase of rob- 
bers and rebels, the great body of 
whom, it is known, are composed of 
peasantry and other subjects of the 
Porte, who have been thus stripped of 
their possessions. 

“Among the little and ineffectual 
expedients adopted 1n a falling empire, 
the depreciation of the current coinage 
is generally one. This has been rap- 
idly progressive during the two last 
reigns in the Ottoman empire. It is | 
superfluous to add, that none of the 
currency goes out of the territory : its 
value is very various, éven within the 
limits of it.” 

‘The oppressive mode of farming and 
collecting the revenues adds to the 
above evils ; avd our readers will be 
astonished to learn, that with all this 
dreadful system for draining the last 
para from so great a population of 
some of the finest regions on the earth, 
the entire revenue of the Porte is not 
estimated at more than 90 millions of 
piastres,- or siz millions slerling ! 


A 


FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE.* 


oe 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


AUTHOR OF GLENARVON. 
HERE is not, we think, the least 


danger of mistake in attributing 
the novel of Glenarvon to a female pen. 
Fearful as, at times, is the power which 
it displays,—bold and decisive as are 
the conceptions with which it teems,— 
and terrific as are the glimpses which it 


occasionally affords of the mysteries of 
the soul—its cast is manifestly feminine. 
The quick sensibility of pain and sor- 
row—the patient endurance of suffer- 
ings—the nice apprehension and intai- 
tive discernment of manners and of mo- 
tives, which so peculiarly belong to the 
fairer sex—arte all developed in its 


* See page 256. 
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scenes. Its very awful passions and 
crimes are tinctured witb the intensity 
of the female character; its hate is 
deep-rooted in old love ; its deadliest 
vermon is distilled from perverted yet 
deep affections. Its chief merit perhaps 
consists in its profound developement 
of the passion of love, unhallowed and 
baneful indeed, yet most fervid, engross- 
ing, and changeless, The passion of 
which Calantha is the victim, 1s not, in- 
deed, that fresh and joyous emotion 
which associates itself with all the pu- 
rities of the universe, and “ hath io 
heaven its perfect rest.” Yet bath ita 
spell of resistless potency, which fasci- 
nates while it withers. It occupies the 
whole being, to the exclusion of all else, 
creeps into the current of the blood, and 
bids it pause or mantle. It has a kind 
of natural witchery which anoibilates 
all moral feeling, and not only makes 
every hope and fear revolve round one 
centre, but imparts to it one fearful 
colouring. In the state of mind which 
it induces, horrors do not appal, injuries 
do not provoke, scorn does not irritate ; 
disclosures of villainy do but.increase 
the charm ; aud every new atrocity isa 
link in the chain which binds the mis- 
tress closer to the god of her idolatry. 
The effect of this is painful, like a 
weight on the spirit. Yet is there 
‘“‘ some soul of goodness” in the delin- 
eation ; for it makes us feel most in- 
tensely how profound the bumano affec- 
tions are, how awful a tbing is the na- 
ture of which we are partakers, and 
how, when we look into ourselves, we 
ought to revere and tremble. From all 
these terrific pictures of deep yet erring 
humanity, we learn low anxiously we 
ought to guard a heart out of which are 
such issues of life and death; how ten- 
derly we should watch over passions 
and powers capable of weal or woe be- 
yond the accidents of the mortal frame, 
and with what deep-thoughted pity we 
sbould regard those very aberrations 
which wefear, The high and tragical 
emotions which struggle within the bo- 
soms of the chief persons are rendered 
even more terrific by the contrast which 
they present to the glittering costume of 
fashion and rank with which the suffer- 
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ers are invested. With all its intensi- 
ty, there is more air of the highest sta- 
tion in this novel, more ease in its de- 
lineations,of the most brilliant manners 
and the gayest circles, than in any other 
work of modern times. The author 
has evidently not only witnessed the ele- 
vated society which she truly yet care- 
lessly describes, but moved in the very 
thickest of its radiance. Her discovery, 
in such a sphere, of affections so over- 
flowing, and of wretchedness so fearful, 

is far more surprising than the detection, 
by others, of lofty thought and high 
emprise in cottages and in hovels, Ca- 
lantha—the fascinated and spell-strick- 
en Calantha—is doubtless the most pro- 
found of the suthor’s creations, Next 
to her is Lady Margaret Buchanan, the 
majestic murderess, shining heroically 
ip tbe world of fashion, with a heart 
torn by unutterable agonies, who, to 
our imaginations, seems not without 
some distant kindred to Lady Macbeth 
in awful grandeur, Lord Glenarvon 
himself is an almost inexplicable persoao 
—admirably drawn in particular scenes 
—but without, we think, much consist- 
ency asa whole. While we regard the 
author of this work as of most high and 
original genius, and think that, even in 
this wild production, there are traces of 
a moral dignity of thought, we cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that her 
powers will be exerted hereafter on pu- 
rer aud gentler themes—that she will 
make us feel that there is more depth in 
holy love than in the most stormy and 
perturbed passion—and that imag- 
ination finds its fittest range among the 
eternal sanctities of our nature. 


MISS PORTER. 


The genius of Miss Porter is_ nearly 
a3 Opposite as possible to that which 
Glenarvon exhibits. Her predominant 
feeling is not of passion but of beauty 
—her pictures are of forms rather than 
of souls—her imagination does not cast 
its beams on the lone recesses of the 
profoundest natures, but sheds a sweet 
and golden light on the loveliest scenes 
and the gentlest characters, She intro- 
duces us to a goodly world of romance 
—-where bright ladies keep their state, 
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and heroes most brave, most self-deny- 
ing, Most radiant in virtue and in aspect, 
dare all things and hope all things for 
their sake—which is overspread by a 
sky chequered only by the fleeciest 
clouds—and which is resonant with the 
drvinest harmonies, - She makes life 
seem a fairy tale, by her delightful ma- 
gic. Yet she deals not in the supernat- 
ural, nor ever presents us with the cold 
abstractions of fancy, or the splendid 
shadows of adream. Her persons are 
as real as they arelovely. She produces 
the delightful effect on our minds, by 
the exquisite taste with which she selects 
the choicest specimens of humanity, by 
the skill with which she groups them, 
and the adaptation of the figures to the 
soft landscape which stretches around 
them. She sets all the wonders and 
glories of chivalry in a new light, soften- 
ing down some of their sterner qualities, 
and giving a certain delicacy of hue to 
their minutest graces. Her “ Scottish 
Chiefs” is full of interest and of beauty ; 
but Thaddeus of Warsaw is,on the whole, 
her sweetest work, and a sweeter work 
of the kind has never been written! Its 
singular charm consists in the romantic 
tenor of the whole, and yet in its pecu- 
lar nearness to us. The first volume, 
which represents the last struggles of an 
ancient kingdom for independence, 
forms a grand back ground for the pic- 
ture, and gives to the whole a poetical 
and heroic air, When the hero min- 
gies in English society, and we become: 
familiar with him, he loses not the ro- 
mantic charm which encircled him in 
distant fields, and amidst strange dar- 
ings and sufferings. It is easy to pre- 
serve an ideal elevation amidst ideal 
scenes or remote times; but to bring 
romance home to us uninjured, to shed 
its long line of lustre, not only on far 
valleys, but through the streets of Lon- 
don, was reserved for Miss Porter. We 
cannot help fancying that we remember 
having caught a glimpse of the noble 
Polander ion the pawn-broker’s shop as 
we passed by, and go to look at No. 5, 
St. Martin’s lane, where he lodged, as 
at the residence of some old and loved 
and venerated friend. What adequate 
thanks can we render her who has giy- 
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en us such rich asssociatioss—we had 
almost said recollectioas—as these ? 


‘MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


Anna Maria Porter shares, in a coa- 
siderable degree, the exquisite faculties 
of her sister. Her pictures are even 
more glittering ; but they are less true, 
less harmonious, less ia unison with or- 
dinary sympathies. Her Don Sebastian 
abounds in highly wrought ‘scenes and 
gorgeous descriptions, but the genera} 
effect is, partly from the number of 
years through which the story is pro- 
tracted, rather cheesless, The portrait 
of Sebastian himself is one of the most 
spirited ever drawn. Nothing can be 
more beautiful in their kind, than the 
stolen interviews of the King with 
Goosalva ; but the charm is too rudely 
broken by her heartless and disgusting 
perfidy. The romance of the Hupga- 
rian Brothers bas more of harmony ; 
but the virtue which it exhibits is al- 
most of too glossy a texture for the soul 
heartily to grasp it. The Recluse of 
Norway approaches more nearly in 
equable interest, and tender beauty, to 
the works of Miss Jane Porter, than 
any other of its author's romances. 


MRS. INCHBALD. 


- Mrs. Inchbald’s tales—the Simple 
Story, and Nature and Art—do not, 
like the novels of Miss Porter and bee 
sister, exhibit to as the bright and good- 
ly in human nature, but the extremes 
of injury and of suffering. She is the 
most heart-rending of living novelists. 
But though her pathos sometimes be- 
comes oppressive beyond endurance, it 
is not, like thatof Mrs. Opie, merely 
painful. The narratives with which 
she awakens our tears consist not of 
gratuitous or fantastical sorrows ; they 
relate not to children turning house- 
breakers, and murdering their parents 
by mistake ; nor to ruffian boys, nor 
to mad fathers pursuing theic daughters 
over heaths at midnight—but tell of 
sadnesses real as they are touebing. She 
strips humanity of all its immunities 
and joys, but she leaves it humanity 
still, She makes us ‘‘ wiser” as well as 
“sadder.” While she harrows up the 
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soul, she renders it gentler and more 
fruitful. She possesses her reader with 
the most burning sense of all injustice, 
and makes the heart glow and the blood 
tingle to do right to the oppressed, and 
assert the deepest and the eldest laws of 
nature, which the luxuries of civiliza- 
tion conceal. Man, in other authors, 
is “ sophisticated ;” in her’s “ he is the 
thing itself.” The “robed man of 
justice” who bath “ within him undi- 
vulged crimes,” is stripped to his poor, 
trembling, contracted spirit, and stands, 
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9 our imaginations, below the culprit 
whom he condemns. Slhie tears all dis- 
guises from villainy and from anguish. 
There is little to console us for the ex- 
hibition, but its truth, and its beneficial 
tendencies. Her works rend asunder a 
thousand folds of selfishness, teach man 
his kindred with man, and enforce the 
awful lesson of Lear: 
“Take physic, pomp, 
“ Expose thyself to feel, what wretches feel, 


* Sosbalt thou shake the superflux to them, 
“ And shew the heavens more just.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


LESSONS 


OF ‘'THRIFT.* 
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OME well-meaning persons will ar- 

gue that a return to those frugal 
habits which formed the wealth of oth- 
er times, would produce incalculable 
distress, Fhe ministers of luxury must 
be thrown out of employ,—those bran- 
ehes of our commerce which are con- 
nected with their labours must suffer, 
and the public revenue would in conse- 
quence decline. These are certainly 
serious considerations; but we think it 
would be no difficult task to prove be- 
yond all doubt, that the evil apprehend- 
ed would be greatly compensated by 
the good produced. It is well remark- 
ed by Hume, that ‘there is no abuse 
80 great in civil society as not to be at- 
tended with a variety of beneficial 
consequences.” He supports this asser- 
tion by shewing that even the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in the time of 
the eighth Henry, was a subject of seri- 
ouscomplaint, though that the measure 
was most desirable, will not now be de- 
nied. So io the present day, if men 
were suddenly to become wise and hon- 
est, what extensive calamity would 
be the consequence! A general peace 
would be nothing to it! Ef we take 
into our consideration the immense 
crowd of judges, advocates, students, 
attornies, conveyancers, clerks, jailors, 
turokeys, bailiffs, deputy bailiffs, police 
officers, executioners, and assistants, 
that would at once become useless 


members of society, we must be alarm- 
ed for the condition of the multitude, 
whose hopes would in a moment be 
blasted, whose prospects would be 
wholly closed by a change so unexpec- 
ted. We mighteven go further and 
shew the ruin which must fall on many 
meritorious makers and powderers of 
wigs, dealers in gowns, and letters of 
lodgings in all the assize towns, ay 
well as in London, while the dimin- 
ished consumption of parchment, as it 
must make sheep skin a drug in the 
market would undoubtedly fill the land- 
ed interest with dismay. And so if 
Providence should be pleased to relieve 
all the human race from bodily infirm- 
ity, it requires no great stretch of 
mind to perceive how severely this mer- 
ciful dispensation would press on sev- 
eral numerous and industrious classes ; 
—how fatally it would oppose the pro- 
gress of certain vehicles before mention- 
ed in this article, and consequently how 
vast asum of misery would arise from 
the total absence of affliction. But be- 
cause such consequences must flow 
from the extinction of crime and infirm- 
ity, shall we reward a robber as a ben- 
efactorto society, instead of banging 
him,—and exult that we are menaced 
with no scarcity of disease? Surely 
this would not be rational! But it 
would not be more absurd than the ar- 
guments which we have supposed, anc 


* See our last Number, p. 423. 
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which unfortunately we have heard io 
favour of Juxury. 

The member of the Save-all Club, 
in his anomalous production, gives 
some very amusing lessons on this sub- 
ject, which are introduced with much 
eccentricity. Annexed to the preface 
there is a string of approbations from 
a committee of that society of which the 
author professes himself a member, and 
the several certificates, with the signa- 
tures annexed, constitute such an in- 
primalur as might be expected to issue 
from a set of humorists of the old school. 
Next appears a list of the names of all 
this hopeful brotherhood, with the rules 
of the club; and here the singularity of 
the work begins. The rules are eight 
in number; but by an ingenious mode 
of arrangement, number viii stands first, 
and the series ends with number i. ‘T'o 
justily this innovation on the practice 
of all legislative authorities, the writer 
cites a dictum of Justice Mansfield, 
who was accustomed to say that “in 
order to do well we should always be- 
gin at the end;” and the reader, it 
seeins may comply with this precept ei- 
ther by taking the numbers in their in- 
verse order, and ascending to the head 
of the code, or by perusing the rules as 
they staod, and finishing with number 
one, ever bearing in miod the author’s 
memento, that the true beginning 1s 
PRUDENCE, and the end Economy. 

It is very obvious, even on perusing 
three or four of the first lessons, that 
the author in propounding them, has not 
condescended to follow any of the pre- 
cedents laid down by our most distin- 
guished lecturers on moral philosophy. 
He deals sparingly in definition, and 
very largely in illustration, indulging a 
Shandean license of digression upon 
all sorts of subjects, and pressing into 
the service of his cause the recorded 
wisdom of every age and country. 
After these wide excursions, he recurs 
at his own good pleasure, to his subject, 
and this he treats in a manner so dryly 
humorous and so seriously comic, that 
his effusions resemble those of a public 
orator, who has the faculty of convul- 
sing his hearers with laughter, without 
moving a muscle himself. Infact, we 
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were so puzzled to discover what he 
meant in jest and what in earnest, and 
so bewildered in guessing at the scope 
of his undertaking, or, in plain English, 
so much ata loss to find out what he 
was driving at, that we were constrain- 
ed to bestow on his preface a more de- 
liberate perusal, and there we found a 
remark droptin his careless way, which 
served to relieve our embarrassment : 
“There are,” says he, “a thousand 
ways of getting money, but only one of 
saving it; which is not to spend it un- 
necessarily. This is the golden thread 
on which I have endeavoured to string 
my pearis of ancient and modern lore, 
of book-reading and of real life. I 
have read a great deal, and seen a great 
deal of all modes of existence; aod that 
great poet Mr. Gray, bas pronounced, 
thatif any man would commit to paper 
merely what he hus seen and bard the 
product would infallibly prove an inter- 
esting book.” 

The following passage exemplifies 
that mixture of remark and anecdote 
which is peculiarly characteristic of this 
singular writer. 

“Of the four cardinal virtues, our 
club regards Temperance as the chief ; 
for,exceptin her presence, where are 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude? The old 
kitchen inscription, waste not, want not, 
ig an emphatic maum of this virtue. 
‘Temperance in wine has been of late 
enforced by the most cogent of all ar- 
gumeats, the price. Barry objects to 
champagne, as producing spasms and 
other nervous diseases, and recom- 
mends old hock, as generous witbout 
being inflammatory, aod a most grateful 
and stypic cordial in putrid diseases. 
In like manner, all the favorite wines 
of the ancients, the Falerniao, kept for 
a hundred years, and the otbers, were 
all white wines, and are specially des- 
cribed by the classics as being ofan 
amber colour. The hue of red wine is 
transitory, and fails in port at twelve 
years, as it becomes tawney at nine. 
The wine also loses its strength; but 
perhaps Madeira, or old hock might 
aspire to the Faleroian longevity. 

“ Some rich save-thrifts mix cider 
with port wine for their servants ; others 
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choose coach-horses that match with 
those of a gouty neighbour, so that if a 
horse be sick, another can be borrow- 
ed without inconvenience; for these 
animals are subject, if my memory serve, 
to one hundred and thirty diseases, and 
four are often necessary in reserve for 
a carriage drawn by two. It is a great 
breach of economy to havea villa near 
town where friends are so happy to 
arrive just at dioner-time. You may, 
however take your hat, as running oat 
to see a neighbour taken violently ill, 
or fall upon the sofa yourself in a fit of 
the colic. If, however, you admit a 
friend or two, followthe maxim of Soe- 
rates to his wife, ““ Why increase our 
dinner? If the company be real friends, 
there is enough: if not, too much.” 
. The above extract gives a fair sample 
of the merits, and also of the defects 
of the member of the Save-all Club. 
Here, asin other instances, he suffers 
the economy of which he professes to 
be the advocate, to degenerate into 
shabbyness. Wedeny that meanness 
is economy. The man who would 
shuffle out, to avoid asking a friend to 
dine, is one of those who have brought 
the economist into disgrace. The true 
‘economist, while regulating his owu 
enjoyments by a frugal calculation of 
price, may with cheerfulness make an 
occasional sacrifice to satisfy the habits 
of a friend, whose real wants have been 
multiplied by studying in a different 
school; and indeed it is on such occa- 
sions that the abstemious man meets 
with his reward, feeling as he must how 
much independence grows on plain and 
simple habits, and at whata distance 
privation is removed from himself, while 
it is ever in the vicinity of him who sighs 
for luxuries, 

But our laughing philosopher is quite 
as anxious to amuse as to establish his 
position, and he indulges in all the pleas- 
antries that occur to bim with a careless 
freedom that makes us occasionally ata 
loss whether we should laugh at, or 
Jaugh with bim. 

‘* An ingenious member has contriv- 
ed, in winter, to profit by the light of 
his neighbour—a most innocent theft, 
which does harm to none. There be- 
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ing only a thin wall, or rather partition, - 
between his chamber and that of a tai- 
lor, often occupied to a late bour, he 
contrived a hole, by which he can see 
to read and to go to bed. This in- 
vention saves him three or four pounds 
a year (generally about 3. 7s. 2d.) 
and is honourably mentioned in the re- 
cords of the club.” 

‘“< Franklio.has, in his usual style of 
dry and homely hamour, ridiculed tbe 
modern European infatuation of giving 
bread to wax-chandlers and candle ma- 
kers, ata great expence to our purse, 
health, and reputation. A careful stu- 
dy of that useful publication, the al- 
manack, would enable us to supply 
ourselves, at no expense, with the bles- 
sed and beneficial light of day. The 
wheel of fashion is however turning so 
fast, that the good ancient customs 
may surmount. ‘ Happy time for old 
England, sejgbbour,” said a sulky 
politician to a friend of mine, “ when 
parliament met at nine in the morning. 
The deliberations were wise and frugal, 
and had the air of a grave senate and 
important affairs. But-who ever saw 
a lamp in the hands of Minerva? We 
all know the purposes that are pursued 
by night and candle light. They have 
nothing to do with wisdom, neigh- 
bour. All the wise men are then 
asleep.” He spoke emphatically, as 
he is always in bed by eight o'clock. 
As to his Minerva I say nothing, ex- 
cept what I read in my youth, that she 
was the goddess of wisdom, and had 
no mother, which seems well contrived, 
as wisdom has few relations on the fe- 
male side.” 

We conclude witha few other mis- 
cellaneous extracts : 

“An old Italian, on his deathbed, 
left little to his widow except a fine 
horse and a favourite cat; desiring, . 
however, that the horse might be sold, 
and the price enployed in masses for 
bissoul. ‘Tbe widow sends the horse 
and the cat to market, with an injunc- 
tion to gell the horse for a crown, but 
not except the purchaser also bought 
the cat, valued at four hundred crowns. 
To this way she honestly got the money 
for her own use.” 
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“ This was at a time when, by a sa- 
crilecious perversion, a rich man could 
not die without being surrounded with 
covetous priests and monks begging 
‘for our poor convent,” while they 
were wallowing in all the weaith of the 
country. Avrich proprietor near Ly- 
ons was on his deathbed, from a sud- 
den attack of palsy, when his son,a tall, 
stout colonel of dragoons, arrived on 
the spur from his garrison. He finds 
at the bed-side a Franciscan friar and a 
notary. His father could not speak, 
but nodded, from the effect of the dis- 
ease. “ You leave,” says the friar, 
** to our poor convent, your estate of 
, with all the appurtenances 7?” A 
nod. ‘ Notary, observe the consent, 
and write. — You leave to our poor con- 
vent your house here at Lyons, with 
all the plate and furniture?” A nod. 
‘‘ Notary, observe the consent, and 
write.— You leave to our poor convent 
your farm at : » with all the ar- 
rears?” Anod. “ You leaveto our 
poor convent ” The officer lost all 
patience. ‘My dear father, do you 
order me to throw this thief from the 
window ?” A nod. “ Notary, observe, 
and write.” Said and executed, while 
the notary was glad to escape.” 

‘“‘ There have been rare instances of 
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men who could sleep whenever they 
chose ; but, in general, sleep cannot 
be commanded ; and, as the poor ne- 
gro said to his master when he fell 
asleep from fatigue, ‘‘ Massa, massa, 
sleep have no massa.” 3 

‘* T have read a few odd books, and 
am glad to display my little learning, 
as he who has only one guinea is proud 
to show it. I must therefore say, and 
relate the anecdote as curious and im- 
portant, that in China, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, neither gold 
nor silver were permitted in eurrency, 
but only paper, which was of a yellow 
colour, and stamped with the imperial 
seal, Foreign merchants were obliged 
to leave their coin at the custom-heuses 
in exchange for these bank-notes.”’ 

‘A nobleman was accustomed to 
examine bills and accompts with great 
rigour, even to pence and ferthings, 
and was often ridiculed on this score 
by an intimate friend.. But this friend 
falling into accidental and unmerited 
distress, was surprised with the receipt 
of two bank-notes of 1000I. each in 
the following laconic epistie. ‘ The 
farthings you have so often laughed at 
enable me to lend you the enclosed, 
which you will return at your own 
convenience. Yours, Tue Miser.” 
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From the English Magazines, June 1820. 


SUPERSTITION. 
E translate the annexed from a 
French publication,as an'example 
of the superstitious opinions which even 
in our. times prevail to a considerable 
degree, in an otherwise enlightened 
country. The subject, it will be seen, 


js arecord of supernatural forewarnings 


of the murder of the Duke de Berri. 
In ancient as well as modern times, 


on the approach of one of those events : 


which change the destiny of nations, 
eople have imagined the accustomed 
harmony of the universe to be broken, 
and that forebodings of a gloomy ora 
cheering nature, announced what they 
had either to hope or to fear. 
These ferebodings, real or imagin- 
ary, serve at least to shew the impor- 


tance which people attach to certain e- 
vents: thus for instance, the various mi- 
racles which took place at Rome pre- 
vious to the assassination of Ceesar,ena- 
ble us to judge of the horror which the 
death of that great man excited among 
the Romans: and the phantom which 
appeared to Brutus, on the eve of the 
battle in which he lost his life, proves 
how the attention of Rome was fixed 
on that event, which buried the repab- 
lic in the tomb of Brutus. Finally 
when we call to mind the forebodings 
which tormented Henry 1V., on the ve- 
ry morning of his assassination, it 5 
natural to conclude that France, when 
she beheld the death of the conqueror of 
the League, could not but fear that the 
League would again take up arms. 
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The Duc de Berri, the august victim 
of the ferocity of Louvel, has drawa as 
many tears as the victim of Ravaillac; 
aod the sigos which announeed the 
death of the late Prince, are now the 
theme of conversation in France. 

. The forebodings, dreams, and vis- 
ions, which preceded the deatb of the 
Duc de Berri, have lately been collec- 
ted and published in a little pamphlet, 
from whicb we extract the following. 

On the 13th of February, Madame 
M .... was walking in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré at the time when the Duc 
de Berri’s carriage passed on its way 
to the Opera. Some unaccountable 
fancy or horrible presentiment led her 
to observe to the Chevalier Dal.... 
who accompanied her, “I did not 
know that funerals were suffered to take 
place at this late hour.” “* Funerals !” 
exclaimed M. Dal.... ‘ Yes,” ad- 
ded the lady, ‘“‘ a hearse has just now 
passed us.” M.Dal.... looked round, 
and then turning to his companion,. 
said, “ You are mistaken ; it was the 
Duc de Berri’s carriage.” —** Indeed !” 
said Madame M.... with atrong 
emotion, ‘ how singular, that I should 
have taken it for a hearse !” 

We are informed by one of his late 
Royal Highness’s greoms, tbat the 
Prince’s favorite horse, did nothing bat 
neigh and start during the night of the 
13th of February. 

It is remarkable, that several Ducs 
de Berri have suffered a melancholy 
death. Louis XVI. was a Duc de 
Berri. | 

At the Pension Royale of St. Dennis, 
a young woman dreamt, on the 13th 
of February, that she received a crown 
of white roses from bis Majesty, and 
that after plucking off the flowers and 
the leaves, she placed the thorus on the 
head of the august widow of the most 
unfortunate of Princes. 

The audience, on quitting the Bour- 
deaux Theatre on the 13th of Februa- 
ry, bebeld a luminous globe in the air, 
which did not vanish until day-break. 

Ono the same night, a peasant of 
La Vendée three times heard the cry: 
to arms! and three times he jumped 
Up to seize his sword. 
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M.G...., who dieda few daysafter 
the Prince, bad a most singular dream. 
The noble Peer, whom His Royal 
Highness honored with his friendship, 
dreamt, on the 11th of January, that 
as he was standing with His Royal 
Highness at one of the windows of the 
Castle of the Tuilleries, they observed 
a magnificent procession advancing 
towards the Louvre. A hearse rich: 
ly decorated, and drawn by eight hor 
ses having appeared in sight, the Prince 
asked ;—‘* Whose funeral is that ?” on 
which M.G.... replied, “itis yours, 
Prince :” in a few moments, another 
hearse, less rich than the first appeared, 
and M. G.... having in his turn 
asked who was to be buried? the Prince 
replied, “Itis you, Count.” When 
.G.... related this dream to His 
Royal Highness, the latter laughed. 

An officer of the Royal Guard 
dreamt, on the 13th of February, that 
a red cap was fixed on the top of the 
Opera House ; be was roused by the 
rolling of the thunder which he fancied 
he heard, and which, in bis dream, ap- 
peared to destroy the Opera-House, and 
the cap of the year 93. 

The following is an anonymous let- 
ter which the Duc de Berri received an 
hour before he went to the Opera, and 
to which he unfortunately paid no at- 
tention. 

Monseigneur,—Do not venture out 
without an escort. A poignard is rais- 
ed against you. Your confidence will 
prove fatalto you. Preserve your life 
for the sake of France, of which you 
are the idol and the hope. Distrust 
particniarly fair men! 

A respectful admirer of your Royal 

Highness’s virtues. 
A Frenchman. 
SALE OF WIVES. 

The illegality of this kind of contract, 
though it never could have been a sub- 
Ject of doubt, met with a judicial sanc- 
tion as early as the 3d Edward I. John 
Comoy made a grant of his wife Mar- 
garet, to William Paynell, in the fol- 
Jowing words :—Noveritis me tradi- 
disse et demisisse spontanea ined vo- 
luntate domino Williclmo Paynell mi- 


. dower. 
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liti Margaretan cumprasdicto Willielmo 
remaneat pro voluutate ipsius Williel- 
mi.” On the death of John Comoy, 
Margaret instituted proceedings for the 
récovery of her dower, which it was 
contended she had forfeited by the. 
adulterous cohabitation with Paynell. 
The Court decided,—1. That this was 
a void grant;—2. That it did not 
amount to licence, or at jeast wasa 
void license: so she was barred of 
See Biack. Inst. 435. 


EASTERN TITLES. 

Toa grant of land of the annual 
value of 20 kahuns or cowries, or 4 
rupees, the following assemblage of 
titles is attached. ‘* Shree Shree Shree 
Shree Shree Joot Govinda-Chundra 
Navayuna Bahadoor, Chief of the race 
of Pandurus, descended ‘from the 


moon, whose actions are glorious as. 


the effulgence of the white umbrella, 
worthy of homage from all the sover- 
eigns in the universe, the mighty King 
of Heerumbra, Lord of Lords!” Our 
readers may like to be informed, that 
the kingdom of Heerumbra,is a territory 
more extensive than Yorkshire, and 
situated between the north of Bengal 
and China, with about 500,000 inhab- 
ilants. 
STERNE’S ELIZA. 

After separating from her husband, 
she repaired to India, and resided some 
time at Vellore, of which garrison her 
uncle was commandant, and whose 
house she there superintended. JT learn 
from an officer, who was accustomed 
to see her every evening, that she was 
very plain, but very sensible and ac- 
complished. I am told she was any 
thing but a prude, She afterwards 
returned to Europe, and repaired to the 
South of France, for the benefit of her 
health, where she died. 

ccna 


RATS AND MICE. 


Mr. Editor, 

A good method of destruction would 
be to feed these vermin regularly two 
or three weeks in any apartment which 
they infest, the hole by which they en- 
ter being first fitted with a sliding door, 
to which a long string may he added ; 
any apartment might thus be turned in- 
to a large rat-trap. 
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Another method of getting rid of 
rats is to lay bird-lime in their haunts, 
for, though they ate dirty enough in 
other respects, yet being very anxious 
with respect to their fur, if it is but 
daubed with this stuff, it is so trouble- 
some to them that they will even scratch 
their skins from off their owa backs to 
get it off and will never abide in the 
place where they have suffered in this 
manner, , 

A few years ago the corn mill at 
Glossop, in England, was very .much 
infested with rats.. A quantity of bar- 
ley, which lay on the chamber floor, 
was hourly visited by some of them. 
The miller one day going to drive them 
away, as usual, happened to catch one 
of them under bis hat, which he killed ; 
he then singed all the hair off its body, 
&c. until its skio, tail, and legs became 
stiff by the operation. In this condi- 
tion he set it upon its feet, by the side 
of a heap of barley, where it stood with 
its pricked-up ears and tail for some 
time. After this no rat dared to come 
near it, and in a short time the mill was 


cleared of these depredators. 
A —O . 

T. CAMPBELL’S LECTURES ON 
POETRY. 


We mentioned a few weeks ago, 
that the distinguished poet whose name 
we have just written, was to deliver a 
course of lectures, at the rooms of the 
Royal Institution, on the art to which 
he is so great an ornament.. He com- 
menced on Wednesday ; and in anad- 
dress of nearly an hour and a half, 


_developed his principles, to the infinite 


delight of a very numerous assembly. 
That we can transfer so small a share 
of that gratification to our readers, we 
exceedingly regret ; but its out of our 
power to convey any idea of Mr. 
Campbell’s bappy illustrations, aod we 
must confine ourselves to even a very 
concise outline of bis general views and 
sound opinions, 

‘On setting out he described poetry 
rather by what it was not than by what 
it was; and showed its distinction from 
prose, not only in the characteristic 
features of imagery, fiction (generally,) 
and harmony, but in the absolute nec- 
essary quality of a regularly recurring 
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measure of rhyme. The difference be- 
tween elevated prose composition and 
measured poetry, then, was that in the 
former the ear of an auditor was not 
prepared to follow a reciter, whose suc- 
cessive periods might all possess unlike 
forms and construction ; whereas, in 
the latter case, the ear anticipated the 
pauses and modulation of the whole 
when once accustomed to a few of the 
sentehces. 

Mr. Campbell next enquired, wheth- 
et any words were peculiar to poetical 
composition, or whether the entire 
range of language was not at the com- 
mand of the bard. He decided for the 
last; and held, that provided the appli- 
cation was judicious, and the arrange- 
ment harmonious, no expressions what- 
ever ouglit to be excluded from poetry. 
Thus a general would not choose to 
fight with a few picked men; but to 
ensure victory would employ his whole 
army, only taking care to suit the sta- 
tions of every branch of his force to its 
talents and powers. 

He allowed the same latitude in the 
choice of subject. The poet ought not 
indeed to select the high and exalted 
alone, for that shut him out from much 
of nature: poor ought he to confine 
himself to the mean and common, for 
that would disgust; and poetry, like 
painting, should keep unimportant 
things in their proper situation, nor 
obtrude the disagreeable upon attention, 
by pressing it too forward in the pic- 
ture. A due mingling of the elevated 
with the true was the right medium, 
which produced a genuine effect on 
mankind. 

He further said, that art as well as na- 
ture furnished subjects for poetry, and 
such had been chosen by the greatest 
poets. Quotations from Tickell, Mil- 
ton, &c. illustrated this sentiment, which 
our readers may remember, is support- 
ed in tbe prefatory Essay to the Lec- 
turer’s “ British Poets.” 

Popular superstitions were also fine 
topics for poetry ; but to be fully felt, 
the author ought to live at the era when 
they were accredited ; and should bim- 
self partially believe in them. Other- 
wise he exhibited a phantasmagoria at 
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noon, and bad to exclude the sun to 
darken the room. 

The last point to which Mr. C. turn- 
ed his admirable coup dail, was to 
the progress of philosophy and science, 
as daily diminishing the territories of 
the poet. Fairy rings were now ex- 
plained on natural grounds, and hard- 
hearted chemists took away the giant- 
cave of Fingal by mere crystallization. 
But the mind of man would also ex- 
pand, and the imagination grow with 
difficulties, and conquer them. 

There are, we understand, to be 
four more lectures; of which we trust 
to be able to give sketches less imper- 
fect than this of the first. 

MASONIC ANECDOTE. 

At an inn, io a town in the west of 
England, several people were sitting 
round the fire in a large kitchen, through 
which there was a passage to other 
apartments of the house, and among the 
company there was a travelling woman 
andatailor. Inthis inn there was a 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
held, and it being lodge-night, several 
of the members passed through the 
kitchen in their way to the Lodge apart- 
ments; this introduced observations on 
the principles of masonry, and the oc- 
cult signs by which Masons could be 
known to each other. The woman 
said there was notso much mystery as 
people imagined, for that she could 
shew any body the Mason’s sign; 
‘¢ What,” said the tailor, “ that of the 
free and accepted?” “ Yes,”’she replied, 
“and I will hold you a half-crown 
bow] of punch, to be confirmed by any 
of the members whom you please to 
nominate.” “Why,” said he, “‘a woman 
was never admitted, and how is it pos- 
sible you could procure it?” “ No mat- 
ter for that,” added she, “ I will readily 
forfeit the wager if I do not establish the 
fact.” 

The company urged the unfortunate 
tailor to accept the challenge, which he 
at last ngreed to, and the bet was depos- 
ited. The woman got up, and took 
hold of the tailor by the collar, saying, 
“Come, follow me,” which he did, 
trembling alive, fearing he was to un- 
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dergo some part of the discipline in the 
making a Mason, of which he had 
beard a most dreadful report. She led 
him into the street, and pointing to the 
sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him 
whose sign it was? He answered, “ It 
is Mr. Loders,” (the name of the inn- 
keeper). ‘Is hea Free Mason ?”— 
“Yes.” “Then,” said the woman, 
“I have shewn you the sign ofa Free 
and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh wasso much agaiast poor 
Snip, for having been éaken in, that it 
was with some difliculty he could be 
prevailed on to partake of the punch. 


ANECDOTE. 

A short time since a mixed company 
at one of the cantonments in India 
were evlogizing the poetical merits of 
Lord Byron. After a variety of elab- 
orate declamations on the genius dis 
played in “ Childe Harold,” in which 
all were endeavouring to display 
knowledge, taste, and critical acumen, 
an eoraptured amateur declared that 
“Byron was undoubtedly a genuine 
son of the Muse of Poesy ;”—the 
company were entertained by the fol- 
lowing burst of praise, from an energet- 
1c Milesian; “Arrah, my jewel, now 
be asy, the Muse of Poesy! by my soul, 

rd Byron is a son of the whole nine 
of the hussies, and moreover had the 
Graces, for a godmother, my honey.” 


Dandy Criticism.—We are fond of 
dandy criticism, and gather illustrative 
anecdotes when we can. Two of these 
worthies were examining Mulready’s 
picture in the exhibition, in which there 
1s a sneaking cur dog ; and the follow- 
10g conversation ensued,— Dandy- Pri- 
mus, “ D—d fine ’pon my soul! 
d d expressive ! what is it 2” 
“* Dandy-Secundus, (blowing over the 
leaves of bis catalogue with a gentle 
breath, and assisting himself with a 
gloved hand.) “I'he wolf and the 
lamb.” Dandy-primus. “ Exquisite, 
by gad—(looking‘at the cur) I see the 
wolf, but "pon honour I can’t find the 
lamb 1” Dandy-Secundus, “ P’r haps 


he bas eat it!” 


A woman anxious to get into 
Notre Dame, whence a sacred proces- 
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sion had just issued with the Hos, 
was very urgent with the Verger, who 
denied her entrance. ‘1 want the 
blessing of the Good Ged !” said she : 
* The Good God is just gone out for a 
walk,” was the answer ; “there is ne 
use in being so troublesome—he is not 
at home !” 


A pompous fellow made a very in- 
adequate offer fora valuable property, 
and calling the next day for an answer, 
enquited of the gentleman if he had 
entertained his proposition, ‘ No,” 
replied the other, *“ your proposition 
entertained me.” 

Anecdotes of Translation-—A 
French poet having lately undertaken. 
the arduous task of translating Shak- 
speare into his own language, was much 
puzzled with the lines in Henry IVv— 

‘¢ E’en sucha man, so faint, so spizitiess, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone.” 

The former epithets he got through 
pretty well; but at length concluded 
the verse with, “ st triste allez vous en.” 

Another of these translators rendered 
“ Out, out, brief candle,” Sortez, sor- 
tez, courte chandelle. - 

A third, thus entitled * Much ado 
about nothing,” which he translated 
for the Parisian stage “ Beaucoup de 
bruit pour peu de chose.” 


A French officer quarrelliog with a 
Swiss, reproached him with his coun- 
try’s vice, of fighting on either side for 
money, while “we Frenchmen, (said 
he,) fight for honour.” “ Yes, sir (re- 
plied the Swiss,) every one fights for 
that which be wants most !” 

Astronomy.—An astrooomical ob- 
servatory, similar to that at Greenwich, 
is about to be erected at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. F. Fellows of Cam- 
bridge University, is appointed astron- 
omer: the situation is finely adapted 
for the advancement of science. 

The Vampire story has been dra- 
matized for the Parisian Theatre of the 
Porte Saint Martin. © | 

Mount St. Bernard.—The number 
of rations of food, given to travellers 
who passed this mountain in 1819, 
was 30, 852. 
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POETRY. 


THE ROSE’S PETITION. 
a TO MISS-----, 
(From MSS.unpublished, of the late Peter Pindar.) 


i beauteous maid, to pluck my stem forbear, 
And let mereign the mistress of the grove. 
How hard to place me _ near that breast, more fair. 

Than ever yet hath left the hand of love. 


Where now I flourish, I can boast a fame, 

But midst thy bosom, who will mark the flow’r ? 
There shall I vanquish’d hang the head withshame, _ 
And loee of pleasing all the envied power. 


Though queen of all thove flowers that bloom around, 
How small, alas ! the sphere in which I shine. 

Behold those vales my little empire bound ! 

But lo! a wondering universe is thine. 


qunigiiins==. 


SONG. 


(Frem the eame.) 


THE cottage be my humble home, 

By peace, the rural damsel, blest ; 

I seek not fortune’s splendid dome, 
Where care is fortune’s constant guest. 


Me neither gold nor gems delight ; 

Be mine the treasures of the vale, 
Whose rivulet’s purl and groves delight 
With simple songs the picasing gale. 


Content and health who own the scene, - 
Shall lead me midst the flow'ret band, 
Whilst innocence, with dove-like mien, 
Shall cull their beauties for my hand. 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


(From the same.) 


© SLEEP, thy gentle hand in vain 
Would lull the storm that rends my breast : 
Night hears my slumb’ring voice complain . 
And spectres mark my soul unblest. 


With grief I haunt, from hill to hill, 
The fair, the cruel flying maid: 
Now by the rivulet's plaintive rill, 
Ang bow amid the lonely shade. 


Unhappy thus I pour my tears: - 
With bopetess heart her charms pursue : 
Thuseven in dreams she false appears, 

And morning proves Use visicn true. 


SONNET. 
(From the samc.) 


AGAIN the blushful May returns " 
And gilds with smiling suns the grove ; 

Again amid the varied lay, 

The linnets pour the soul of love. 


Thy triumph, gentle May, I hail, 

O'er winter’s binst and chi!ling snow. 
May song unceasing chariu thy shade: 
Thy breeze with gweets forever bluw. 


Yet what 10 him thy zephyr’s wing. 
Tho’ all the fragrant East it bears— 
Or what to him the golden hour, 

Who counts the moments by his tears? 


When hope forsakes the love-torn heart, 
Away the faithless picasures fly ; 

And midst its silence nought is heard 
Butsorrow’s solitary sigh. 


CS 


HYMN. 
(From Milman's Fall ef Jerusalem.) 


EVEN thus amid thy pride and luxury, 
Ob Earth! shall that last coming burst on thee, 

That secret coming of the Son of Man. 

When all the cherub-thronging clouds shall shine, 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 

When that Great Husband:man shall wave his fan, — 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away: 
Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded strcct, 

The buyer and the seller still shall mect, 
~ And marriage feasts hegin their jocund strain: 
Still to the pouring out the Cup of Woe ; 
Till Earth, a drunkard, reeling toand fro, 
And mountains molten by his burning fect, 
And Heaven his presence own, all red with furnace 
- heat. 
The hundred-gated Cities then, 
The towers and temples nam‘d of ncn 
Bternal, and the thrones of Kings ; 
The gilded summer palaces, 
The courtly bowers of love and ease, 
Where etill the bird of pleasure sings ; 
Ask ye the destiny of them ? 
Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal reall, 
Gainst earth and heaven Ged's standard is unfutl'd. 
*The skies are shrivelled like a burning scroll, 
And the vast common doom ¢nsepulchres the work. 
Oh ! who sha'l then survive ; 
Oh! who shail stand and live ? 
When all that hath been, is no more: 
When for the round carth hung in ain 
With all its constellations fhir 
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In the sky's azure canopy ; 
When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea, 
Is buta fiery deluge without shore, 
Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 
A fiery deluge,and without an ark. 
Lord of at power, when thou art there alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 
That inits high meridian noon 
Needs not the perish'd sun nor moon : 
When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o’er the realm of doom : 


When from the sea depths, from Earth's darkest 


womb, 
"The dead of all the ages round thee wait: 
And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 
Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire : 
Faithful and true! thou wilt save thine own ! 
The saints shall dwell within th’ unbarming fire, 
Fach white robe spodess, blooming every palm, 
Even safe as wes by this still fountain’s side. 
So shall the Cherch, thy bright and mystic bride, 
Sit on the stormy guif a haleyon bird of calm. 
- Yes, mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O’erus the rainbow of thy mercy shines, 


We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, + . 


Almighty to avenge, Almightiest to redeem ! 


ane. 


MEDITATIVE LINES. 


On the Death of the late venerable President of the 
Reyal Academy. 


FAREWELL belov'd and honour’d Weat !—fare- 
well, 

Benignant being ! whose indulgent smile 

And gentle bearings, linger on my heart, 

With sucha sweet attraction, I forget, 

In this yet early hour, all other claims 

Of sorrow for thy loss. Thou wert aman, 

In whom the elements so kindly blent, 

‘That genius, whose all potent fires too oft 

Consume the milder qualities of mind, 

In lighting up its prouder attributes, 

Attemper'd thine alone with Jucid beams, 

And flung their radiance with no niggard band, 

Thro’ every path of life—dear were the hours : 

‘Thy eocial converse gave, and rich the stores 

Accumulated long, which talent, taste, 

Investigation deep, and thought profound, 

Hadt reasured in thy mind. Age had not chill’d 

Thy genuine sensibility, nor care, ; 

"That upas ofthe soul, impair'd its powers: - =~ 

Sull could’st thou mourn the fluttering dove's® dis- 

tress, 

Which struck thy heart in boyhood’s ardent hour, 

(And on thy latest canvas claims a sigh.) 

And still with eye new lit, and quiv’ring lip, 

Coauld’st dwell upon thy mother’s rapturous kiss, 


* When Mr. West was very younghe hadattained 
greatskill inthe usz of the bow and arrow, und was 
one day unfortunately successful in banging down a 
dove, at which he aimed, rather in the thoughtleysness 
of play than design. The mournings of its widowed 
mate made an impression on his mind which was never 
erased, and occasioncd him frequently to introduce 
the dove in his pictures, The simplicity and fevling 
he displayed in retating this and many other inci- 
dents of his carly lite, will never be forgotten by those 
who heard them; for cold indeed must be the heart 
which did not sympathise with sensibility so unattect- 
pti su cluscly allied tothe highest energies of in- 

elicet. 
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When thy first powers burst on her giadden’d sense, 
And hail'd her parent to a son of Fame . 

Seidom alas! ina heart-hardening world, 
So full of buffetings, s0 prone to lures 
Of wild ambition, avarice, envy, strife, 
Do such sweet nestlings of the youthful heart, 
(Spring tinctur'd, soft humanities of life ) 
Retain their hallow'’d forms—where cherish'd thus, 
Asina home congenial, virtue dwells; 
And thus she dwelt with thee, lamented one.— 
Powers like thine own shal! paint the artist's fame, 
Thy genius, talents, industry and toil ; 
Thy patient labour mounting to the goal. 
By steps of noble daring—trace with joy 
Thy young imagination’s flowery field, 
Maturer judgment, and experience sage ; ° 
Thy power to charm the eye, to melt the heart, _ 
Recall from Time’s vast deep the vanish'd forms - 
Of patriots, heroes, martyrs, and ¢’en Him 
Whom Deity enshrin’d—our suffering Lord. 
The gifted bard exultingly may point 
To dying Wolfe, to Scotland’s Royal Hunt, 
Calypeo’s mien majestick, Pharaoh’s rag.’ 
The den of dark Despair, the widow'd love 
Of great Germanicus, prowd India's pompous train, 
Boyne's battled surge, great Edward's regal rites ; 
The mercies and the sacrifice of Him 
Who is the king of kings ;—bet: not for me 
Is such high task decreed.—I but presume 
To drop with trembling band and tearful eye, 
A flowret from the wild heath’s russet bed, 
Upon the tomb of him rever’d in life, 
And lov’d beyond the grave. 
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“Tag Appot,” which isa sequel to the 
novel of the Monastery, has we aaderstaad, 
made considerable progress under the prin- 
ter’shands. These celebrated novels are 

uite the e at Paris at present. ‘* The, 
eartof Mid-Lothian” has been translated 
into French, under the title of ** Les Prisons 
d’ Edinboro.” ' 

Mrs. Kean accompanies Mr. Kean to A- 
merica---they sail early in September, with 
Mr. Price, the manager of the New York the-" 
atre. Mr. Kean intends to make a complete 
professional tour through the United States. 

Mr. Barry Cornwall bas published a new 
poem, in3 parts, called MARCIAN CoLONNa: 
with Deamatic Sketches, and other poems. 

The second volume of Mr.Hogg’s Jacobite 
Relics is in the press. | 

Rosamond, a Sequel to Early Lessons. By 
Miss Edgeworth. 2 vols, 

The Prophecy of Dante, a poem, by Lord 
Byron. 

Isabel, a tale, by Charles Lloyd. 

Mr. Croly, the author of the noble poem 
of Paris, is about to publish a poem in the. 
Spencer stanza, entitled The Angel of the 
World, founded on the celebrated story of 
Haruth and Maruth, told by Mahomet, as a 
warning against the dangers of wine. The 
angel delegated to. rule the earth, is tempted 
by a spirit seat to try his virtue, and is an- 
done. The poem abounds in descriptions of 
the more splendid phenomena of earth and 
air in the east. ‘ The scene of the temptation 
is placed io view of Damascus, the rose aad 
wonder of Asia. 
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FRAGMENTS, NOTES, AND ANECDOTES ON AFRICA.* 


From the Literary Gazette. 


G@IXTEEN years’ residence in the 
country, has stored the author’s 
mind with a fund of interesting intelli- 
gence ; and we do not dislike the de- 
sultory form in which he bas poured it 
out in this volume. The charm of va- 
riety is undoubtedly great; and when 
‘itis thrown over matter intrinsically 
good, he must be a sour critic indeed 
who can resist bemg highly pleased 
with the treat. .For such we thank 
Mr. Jackson, to whom for this week 
we shall only become debtor for a few 
miscellaneous extracts from the division 
of lighter character, entitled “ Frag- 
ments, Notes, and Anecdotes,” and 
‘leaving the graver considerations of 
commerce, civilization, &c. to a fa- 
ture opportunity. 

“The study of the language and 
customs of the Arabs is the best com- 
ment upon the Old Testument.—The 
language of the modern Jews is little to 
be regarded ; their dispersion into va- 
rious natione, having no fixed habita- 
tion, being wholly addicted to their 
own interest, their conformation to the 
respective customs of the various na- 


* An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, &e. By 
E] Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny ; with Notes, critical 
and explanatory. To which is addcd, Letters des- 
criptive of Travels through West and South Barbary, 
aud across the Mountains of Atlas, &c. &e. By 
James Grey Jackson. 
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tions through which they are disper- 
eed ; have caused them, in a great mea- 
sure, to forget their ancient customs 
and original language, except what is: 
preserved in the Bible and in the ex- 
ercise of their religion. Whereas the 
Arabs have continued in the constant 
possession of their country many cen- 
turies, and are so tenacious of their cus- 
toms and habits, that they are, at this 
day, the same men they were three 
thousand years ago. Accordingly ma- 
ny of their customs, at this day, re- 
mind us of what happened among 
their ancestors in the days of Abra- 
ham.” 

“ Timbuctoo coffee.—Coffee grows 
spontaneously in the vicinage of ‘Tim- 
buctoo, south of the Nile LElabeed. 
I sent a quantity to Mr. James Wil- 
lis, formerly Consul for Senegambia : 
it was of a bitter taste, which is the 
general character of this grain before it 
is improved by cultivation.” 

“ Sand Baths.—The Arabs bury 
the body erect in sand, up to the chin, 
as a remedy for several disorders, par- 


ticularly syphilis.” 


“ Moral Justice—The imperial ar- 
my being encamped in Temsena, on 
the confines of Tedla, an Arab chief- 
tain found that a friend of the emperor 
came into his keyma* at night, and 
made of roat’s hair, and are black. 
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took liberties with his wife. The Arab 
suspected that he was (shereef) a 
priace, aod therefore did not dare to 
kill bim, but preferred a complaint to 
the emperor. The emperor was vexed 
to bear of such a gross breach of hos- 

itality, and asked what time be made 
bis visits? ‘ Atone hour after mid- 
night,” the Arab replied. “ Then,” 
said the emperor, ‘‘ when he comes, 
do you let me know by giving the 
watchword to this man, and he will 
then know what to do; and depend 
thou on my seeing justice done to thee 
for the aggression.” The marauder 
came ; the Arab repaired to the guard 
of the imperial tent, and gave the word; 
the guard apprised the emperor, as he 
was directed, who personally repaired 
to the tent of the Arab, and, being 
convinced of the fact, ran the man 
through with his lance: this was done 
without a light. The body was 
brought before the tent, and it was dis- 
covered to be an officer of the impe- 
rial guard. The emperor, on seeing 
that it was not a shereef (a prince) 
prostrated himself in fervent prayer for 
a considerable time. The courtiers 
who were all assembled by this time to 
Witness this extraordinary occurrence, 
wondered what could induce the em- 
pe to be so fervent in prayer ; which 

is majesty observing, told them, “ that 
he went alone to the tent, thinking that 
nobody but a shereef would have dar- 
ed to commit such a breach of hospi- 
tality, in so open a manner: therefore 
he killed him without having a light, 
Jest, on discovering him to be a prince, 
personal affection might give way to 
justice ; but that when he discovered 
that it was nota relation, he returned 
thanks to God Almighty, that, in his 
determination to have justice adminis- 
tered, be had not killed his own son !” 


“ Characteristic Trait of Muhame- 
dans.—One of the emperor’s ministers, 
when an English fleet was cruising off 
Salee, and just after some impost had 
been levied on the merchandise alrea- 
dy purchased and warehoused by the 
Christian merchants, suggested the im- 
policy at that moment, of harsh mea- 
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sures against Europeans: the emperor, 
in a jocose manner, asked what barm 
be could suffer from the fleets of Euro- 
peans? ‘They could destroy your 
imperial majesty’s ports,” replied the 
mioister. ‘ Then I would build them 
again for one-balf what it would cost 
them to destroy them. But if they 
dared to do that, I could retaliate, by 
sending out my cruisers to take their. 
trading ships, which would so increase 
the premiums of insurance (for the (kaf- 
fers) iafidels insure all things on earth, 
trusting nothing to Godt), that they 
would be glad to sue for peace again.” 

“ Customs of the Shelluhs of the 
Southern Atlas, viz. of Idaultit (in 
Lower Suse.J—The mountains of 
Idaultit are inhabited by a courageous 
and powerful people, strict to their hon- 
our and word, unlike their neighbours 
of Elala. They make verbal contracts be- 
tween themselves, and never go to law, 
or record their contracts or agreements, 
trusting implicitly to each other's faith 
and honour. If a man goes to this 
country to claim a debt due, he cannot 
receive it while there, but must first 
leave the country, and trust to the in- 
tegrity of the Idaultitee, who will sure- 
ly pay when convenient, but cannot 
bears compulsion or restraint. They do 
not acknowledge any sultan, but have a 
divan of their own, called Eljma who 
settle all disputes between man and mao. 
These people cultivate the plains, when 
there is no khalif in Suze; but when 
there is, they retire to the fastnesses in 
their mountains, and defy the arm of 
power ; satisfying themselves with the 
produce of the mountains.” 

“ Kood.— Kuscasoe is, flour moistea- 
ed with water, and granulated with the 
hand to the size of partridge shot. It 
is then put into a steamer uncovered, 
under which fowls, or mutton, and veg- 
etables, such as onions, and turnips, are 
put to boil: when the steam is seen to 
pass through the kuscasoe it 1s taken off 
and shook in a bason, to prevent the 
adhesion of the grains 5; and then put 
in the steamer again, and steamed a 

+ The Muhamedans abuse the Christians for their 
mistrust of Providence, exemplifiod in their insuring 
ships, merchandise, &c . 
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second time. When itis taken off, 
some butter, salt, pepper, and saffron, 
are mixed with it, and it is served up in 
a large bowl. The top is-garnished with 
the fowl or mutton, and the onions and 
turnips. When the saffron has made it 
the colour of straw, it has received the 
proper quota. This is, when proper- 
ly cooked, avery palatable and nutri- 
' cious dish.” 

‘* Hassua is grael boiled, and then 
left over the fire two hours. It is 
made with barley not ground into flour, 
but into small particles the size of spar- 
rowshot.It is a very salubrious food for 
breakfast, insomuch that they have a 
proverb which intimates that physi- 
cians need never go to those countries 
wherein the inhabitants break their fast 
_ with Aassua.” 

«© Fl Husseeda is barley roasted in an 
earthen pan, then powdered in a mor- 
tar, and mixed with cold water, and 
drank. This is the travelling food of 
~ the country—of the Arab, the Moor, 
the Berebber, the Shellub, and tbe Ne- 
gto; and is universally used by tra- 
vellers in crossing the Sahara; the Ak- 
kabas that proceed from Akka and Tat- 
ta to T'imbuctoo, Housa, and Wanga- 
ra, arealways provided with a suffi- 
cient quantity of this simple restora- 
tive to the hungry stomach.’ 

“ Anecdote of Muley Ismael.—Ma- 
ley Israael compared his subjects to a 
bag full of rats.— If you let them 
rest,” said the warrior, “they will 
goaw a hole in it: keep them moving, 
and no evil will happen,” So his sub 
jects, if kept continually occupied, the 
government went on well; but if left 

uiet, seditions would quickly arise. 

his sultan was alwaysin the tented- 
field: he would say, that he sbould 
not return to his palace until the tents 
were rotten. Hekept his army inces- 
santly occupied in making plantations 
of olives, or in building: rest and 
rebellion were with him synonymous 


“ Library at Fas—When the pre- 
sent emperor came to the throne, there 
was avery extensive and valuable li- 
brary of Arabic manuscriptsat Fas, 
consisting of many thousand volumes, 
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Bome of the more intelligent literary 
Moors are acquainted with events that 
happened formerly, during the time of 
the Roman power, which Europeans 
do not Abdrabaman ben Nas- 
san, bashaw of Abda, was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Livy and acitus, and 
had read those works from the library 
at Fas. Itis more than probable that 
the works of these authors, as well as 
those of many other Romans end 
Greeks, are to be found translated into 
the Arabic language, in the hands of 
private individuals in West and in South 
Barbary. This library was dispersed 
at the accession of Muley Soliman, 
and books commenting on the Ko- 
rad only were retained ; the rest 
were burned or dispersed among the na- 
tives.” 

«« Cairo.—The city of El Kabira is 
called by Europeans Cairo, When 
Kairo was founded, in the 359th year 
of the Hejra, the planet Mars was 10 
ascension; and it is Mars who con- 

wers the universe: “therefore,” said 

oaz, (the son of EK] Mansor) to his 
son, “I bave given it the name of El 
Kabira.*” 

“ The European merchants at ir 5 
der escape from decapitation.— he 
late emperor, Muley Yezszid, proceed- 
ed from Mequinas to Marocco, with an 
army of thirty thousand cavalry, to 
take the field against the rebellious Ab- 
drabaman ben Nassar, bashaw of the 
province of Abda, acting conjointly 
with the beshaw of the province of Du~ 
quella, who had collected an army 
of eighty thousaod men, of which 
fifty thonsand were horse. The em- 
peror, on his arrival at Marocco, was 
exasperated against the kabyls of the 
south ; and was informed that the mere 
chants of Mogodor bad supplied his 
rebel subject, Abdrahamao, with am- 
munition. Enraged at this _Teport, 
which the exasperated state of his roind 
prompted him to believe, he issued an 
order to the governor of Mogodor, 1m-~ 
plicating the greater part of the Euro- 
pean merchants of that port of high 
treason, and ordered their decapitation, 


® El Kahira is the Arabic for the planct Mare, aud 
aignifies victerious. , 
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This order was brought by one Fenishe, 
a relation of Tahar Fenishe, who had 
been, some years before, ambassador to 
the court of St. James’s. The gover- 
nor, however, suspecting that the or- 
der had been issued in a moment of ir- 
ritation, delayed its execution, in the 
hope that it might be countermanded ; 
or, in the hope that the result of a bat- 
tle would render it unnecessary to be 
put in execution.—Soan afterwards, 
news arrived at Mogodor that the two 


asmies had met, bad fought, and the 


emperor had vanquished his antagonists, 
who had more than double his force, 


= —— 
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but was himself dangerously wounded. 
This induced the governor still further 
to delay the execution; having now 
ascertained that the order was obtained 
by a stratagem of malicious and 1il-dis- 
posed people. The next day news 
came that the emperor suffered extreme- 
ly from a ball in the upper part of the 
thigh, which the surgeons could not ex- 
tract. The emperor, ina fit of frenzy, 
from pain or passion, took his (kumaya ) 
dagzer, cut open the wound to the ball, 
and expired soon after. ‘Thus were the 
merchants of Mogodor saved providea- 
tially from an untimely deatb.” 


FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


oe 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

HERE is no work from a female 

pen which more invites and more 
baffles enquiry, than the first produc- 
tion of Madame D’Arblay’s genius. 
We can, in some degree, understand 
bow a youthful poet, who finds in the 
Majestic wonders of the universe the fit 
objects of bis‘ sympathies, is able, at 
Once, to astonish and to charm the world. 
But bow a young lady, little accustomed 
to the varied manners of society, should 
have produced a work, not only rich in 
character, sentiment, and humour, but 
full of the nicest and exactest delinea- 
tions of the most opposite classes of life, 
_istous a mystery. Wecan imagine 
nO joy fuller and deeper than that which 
she must have felt, when her father re- 
turned from London, aod brought with 
him Evelina, declaring that nothing else 
was taiked of, but little thinking that the 
new favourite of the Town was his 
trembling child. Nothing can be bold- 
er or more original than the whole cast 
of her novels. We are one moment 
. Convulsed with laughter, and the next 
drowned in tears; our breath is almost 
taken away by the quick and brilliant 
succession of images grotesque, beauti- 
ful, or agonizing: ‘from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but a step ;” 
and another brings us back from the ri- 
diculous to the sublime. Some of the 


deeper scenes, like that at Vauxhall, of 
Mr. Harrell’s suicide, are, in the highest 
sense of the word, tragic; while the lu- 
dicrous scenes vacillate from the airiest 
comedy to the lowest farce. Agonies 
apd practical jokes weave a fantastic 
rouod about us, and keep us giddy by 
marvellous turns and pleasureable sur- 
prises. The great fault of these novels 
is, that their distresses frequently arise 
from mere inattentions to the forms of 
society, from provoking combinations 
of petty circumstances, or from some 
finely attenuated delicacy out of place 
aodreasop. These things fret and vex 
the reader, who feels that the whole is 
‘“much ado about nothing,” and in- 
stead of sympathizing,only longs to ex- 
plain. ‘There is nothing so unsatisfac- 
tory 98 a mere game at cross purposes 
in fiction. We endure the spectacle of 
real anguish which springs out of inev- 
itable and mighty causes, from the op- 
position of high passions to each other, 
or the struggling of the will with fortune. 
But we cannot bear to see a man fooled 
out of his senses by some mistake 
which a word might do away for ever. 
Such a thing may happen in fact, but 
never should occur in fiction, because, 
we feel, that the author has supreme 
power to put. the person and his read- 
ers out of the pain which he has eo 
needlessly brought on them. This, 
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‘not to speak it profanely,” is the 
blemish of Othello, where an error 
about a handkerchief causes all the suf- 
fering. Who has not felt, on the rep- 
resentation of this tragedy, provoked as 
weilas affected? Who, when “ the 
cunning of the scene” has been most 
perfect, has not longed to call out to the 
Moor that the napkin was stolen, and 
90 prevent the catastrophe? Let any 
one contrast the effect on the feelings of 
Caleb Williams, where the interest ari- 
ses from the irreversible error of a noble 
nature, and the struggle and conflict of 
two high characters—or of any great 
work where the cause is as mighty as 
the result—with that which springs from 
paltry misconceptions, like those in 
Camilla; and be will feel how more 
deep, yet more calm and tranquillizing, 
the first is, than the last. The defect, 
however, to which we have alluded, is 
sbared by Madame D’Arblay with ma- 
ny writers of the highest genius. We 
do not agree with the general opinion 
respecting the relative merits of her nov- 
els. Wonderful as Evelina is, consid- 
ering her youth at the time of its com- 
pletion, we like it the least; chiefly be- 
cause it is the shortest. We do not 
mean this merely as an expression of 
general delight in ber works, but because 
we feel that, ifa novel has any interest, 
it should not be brief. A number of 
short tales, however exquisite, is not so 
satisfactory as a long romance ; because 
the characters become our acquaint- 
ances, and when once we know the se- 
crets of their hearts, we do not desire to 
leave them even for brighter or more ex- 
alted company. Hence it is seldom 
pleasant to end, and unless our expec- 
tations are very higbly excited, scarcely 
ever to begina novel. Clarissa and 
Sir Charles Grandison are not tedious 
to us, and we should wish them twice 
their length, only that we can begin 
again and find them as fresh as ever— 
‘*sunthe great circle, and he still at 
home.” We prefer, then, Cecilia to 
Evelina, and Camilla to Cecilia—part- 
ly, though not merely, because each is 
longer than the preceding. The most 
striking characters in Evelina, though 
julmitably drawn, are taken from that 
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middle class of vulgar life, which is 
pregnant with materials only for the ju- 
dicrous. The Braughtons are almost 
too contemptible to be laughed at ; but 
Mr. Smith, the fine gentleman of the 
city, who apes the rakish, and aspires 
after the genteel, who is the admiration 
of the women and the envy of themen, 
and who half resigns in favour of Eveli- 
na his aversion to matrimony, is hit off 
with admirable skill. In-Cecilia the 
interest of the plot is deeper, the serious 
characters are of a more exalted cast, 
and the humour itself becomes roman- 
tic. Aristocratic dignity was surely 
never attempered with such sweetness 
as in Mrs, Delvile. ‘The cold and 
haughty Mr. Delvile; the laconic miser 
Briggs; tbe inimitable schemer Monck- 
ton; and the proud, impetuous, and 
generous Mortimer; are conceived 
with great felicity and in complete keep- 
ing. In Camilla, there is the good Sie 
Hugh, whose delightful simplicity does 
the heart good to think on; Sir Sedley 
Clarandel, the prince of witty loungers ; 
Mrs, Alberry, whose gaiety and eccene 
tricity are but glittering masks for deep 
feeling; and, not to enumerate all 
where all are excellent, Camilla herself, 
who in real fascination is surpassed by 
no heroine of modern novels. The 
scene where she plights her faith to Kd- 
gar beneath an old oak, is one of the 
fullest and most overflowing rapture. 
In the Wanderer there isno evidence 
of decay of faculty ; but the subject is 
unfortunate, and the story conducted 
with little skill. It is, however, by no 
means to be regretted, except in so much 
as it afforded occasion to some of the 
popular critics to bestow treatment on 
its author, ill-befitting one who has 
opened new stores of delight so rich 
and so ample asthe works of Mad- 
ame D’Arblay have afforded to the 
world. 
MISS BURNEY. 

Tf the worksof Miss Burney have 
not so decided ap originality as those of 
her celebrated relative, they belong to 
the most pleasing and genial class of 
modern fictions. They do not display 
all the nice observation, all the felicit- 
ous invention, or all the keen sense of 
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the ludicrous, which the novels of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay exhibit; but their in- 
terest is more equable and pervading, 
and their style of more uniform elegance. 
Her lasttale, Country Neighbours,” 
is her best, and its heroine, Blanch, one 
of the moat exquisite creations of female 
genius, It is not that this lovely being 
18 of the most perfect beauty, nor that 
she is endowed with the gentle heroism 
_which women s0 often exercise; for 
these qualities are shared by a thousand 
common-place characters; but that 
there is in all ber werds and actions, a 
simplicity the most unaffected, a cordi- 
ality the most gonial, and a temper the 
most frank and engaging. She charms 
more in the little speeches and every- 
day occurrences of life, than by ber 
conduct on great and trying occasions. 
Her considerateness is a virtue, not of 
the understanding, but the heart; her 
frankness seems more gentle than the 
duplicity of others. With all her per- 
fection, she isa real person of flesh and 


blood, a creature with whom we claim 
kindred, 


——* not too bright or good, 
For human nature's daily food.” 


We have also a particular liking for 
all the members of the family of which 
Blanch becomes a member. We seem 
to know the gentle, manly, and kind- 
hearted Sir Geoffery—the mother, so 
sarcastic, yet so generous and almost 
romantic at heart—and Miss Stavor- 
dale, who relates the story—as really as 
though they had been our “ Country 


Neighbours,” and we had personally. 


observed all the nice shades in their 
characters, The latter, who belongs 
to the class ofold maids, is really an 
ornament to that very respectable, 
though unfortunate, species. Her owa 
character is disclosed by herself in the 
pleasantest and most uaconscious man- 
ner; and while we admire her real un- 
pretending disiaterestednees, her admi- 
rable sense, and affectionate feeling, we 
feel the slight peculiarities aad occasion- 
al inequalities of temper as realizing the 
relator, and giving an air of truth to all 
her narratives. 
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LADY MORGAN. 

Lady Morgan’s novels breathe of all 
the peculiar tastes and feelings of ber 
country, softened by the gentleness of 
her sex. They give us a view of Irish 
nature, as seen by female eyes. Their 
style, manner, sentiment, and passion, 
are characteristic of the land of her birth 
and her affection. There is ia ber 
works all the boldness of outhne, with 
all the delicacy of touch—the quickness 
of perceiving truth and beauty, with the 
occasional adoption of their contraries 
~—the proud carelessness of some por- 
tion of a work, and the exqeisite finish- 
ing of others—which may so frequenti 
be observed in the best productions i 
Irish genius. She differs from Miss 
Edgeworth, as she bas mere heart and 
less judgment ; deeper glimpses rato the 
soul and less consistent views of superfi- 
cial character; more passion, and less 
prudence ; higher power to abstract us 
from the world, with less of practical 
wisdom to direct usin it. Her O’Don- 
nel and Florence Macarthy are the best 
works which she has yet produced ; 
and, as these are among her latest, we 
may reasonably hope for yet more per- 
fect specimens of her genius. ‘There is 
a wild grandeur about the first of these 
—especially in its earlier scenes which 
are laid among the magoificent varieties 
of the northern shore of Ireland—which 
makes an awful and indelible im- 
préssion on the reader, The latter is 
more rich in the observation of manners 
aod of character; but disfigured by 
personal allusious, and by caricatures of 
those from whom the autbor conceives 
she has received insult andinjury. We 
do not deny that she had ample cause 
of complaint in the gross and uomanly 
attack on ber feeliogs and her fame by 
the Quarterly Reviewers. But she 
might have chosen some ether mode of 
taking vengeance on her Gothic foes, 
than that of turning a romance for their 
sakes into a kind of intellectual pillory. 
The spell of the most enchanting fiction 
is broken for ever by the introdaction 
of vindictive satires on real or imagina- 
ry offenders. Lady Morgan’s “ France,” 
which called forth the criticisms to 
which she thus was unfortunately 
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tempted to reply, is, with all its blem- 
ishes, a very lively pictare of a very 
lively people. 

MISS AUSTEN. 


We tura from the dazzling brillian- 
cy of Lady Morgan's works to repose 
on the soft greea of Miss Austen's 
sweet and unambitiouscreations. Her 
“Sense and Sensibility,” ‘“ Pride and 
Prejudice,” ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” and 
“‘ Northanger Abbey,” have a simple 
elegance, which is manifestly the natur- 
al aod unlaboured result of a singularly 
harmonious mind. ‘There is a moral 
tenderness pervading them all—a seri- 
ous yet gentle cast of thought shed over 
them—which disposes to pensive mus- 
ing, and tranquillizes every discordant 
emotion. She has,alas! been taken 
ffom the world in the very midst of her 
course, as she was beginning to enjoy 
the gratitude of those for whom she had 
laboured, and to feel that the mild in- 
fluences of her powers were extensively 
diffused to purify aod to soften. 


AUTHOR OF RHODA. 


This gentle-minded lady has happily 
left behind her ove of kindred taste, and, 
at least, equal talent; the author of 
‘“‘ Things by their Right Names,” and 
“Rhoda.” The writer of these works 
may be justly regarded, not only as 
one of the most pleasing, but one of the 
most useful of modern novelists; for 
she is not contented with exposing 
those errors and crimes from which the 
mind naturally revolts, but traces the sad 
results of mere weaknesses, and of those 
foibles and mistakes whicb are usually 
accounted trivial. In this aim she fol- 
lows Miss Edgeworth ; but her moral- 
ity is of a nobler cast, and her rebukes 
are given in a gentler spirit, than those of 
the dazzling satirist whom, in her de- 
sign, she imitates. A genuine vivacity, 
sportive yet not boisterous nor malig- 
nant, plays tenderly through all ber 
narratives. Sometimes, perhaps, ber 
object to instruct or amend is rather too 
directly and frequently avowed ; but 
even those whom the idea of sermoniz- 
ing alarms, must allow that she is one 
of the most elegant of moralists. 


Miss Austen— Author of Rhoda—Mrs. Taylor. 
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MRS. TAYLOR. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, rather jate in 
life,has commenced a successful literary 
career, which we hope will be of long 
duration. Her work is very shrewd, 
intelligent, and pointed ; but, as might 
be expected, wants something of that 
fine bloom which the first productions 
of a youthful aspirant wear. Her 
daughters have long been known to the 
world; one of them atleast as the au- 
thor of ingenious tales, and all as con- 
tributors to popular collections of poet- 
ry for children. ‘These little works are 
among the most varied, simple, aod har- 
monious, which bave ever been penoed 
for the benefit and delight of infancy. 
But there is something of a bigher cast 
than these—and, indeed, than any po- 
ems for the same most interesting and 
important class—io the little volume 
by the author of Mrs. Leicester's school. 
These while they are perfectly easy for 
the childlike comprebension, are imbued 
with a deeep humanity, which cannot 
fail to nurture and to mellow the open- 
ing heart, to render its seriousness sweet- 
er, and its joy deeper aad more lasting. 
From the most ordinary occurrences 
and the simplest feelings, the poetry 
gently and naturally expands into imag- 
inations which are beautifuk and 
stately, and which thus enrich the young 
fantasy and kindle the young affections. 


MISS PORDEN, MISS HOLFORD, &c. 


There are several female poets of 
great and original merit, comparative- 
ly little known tofame. Miss Porden’s 
“Veils” is a poem of singular richness ; 
but its deficiency in human interest, and 
the perpetual effort which it displays to 
combine things which are of qualities 
the most opposite—imagination and 
chemical scievce—have prevented it 
from acquiring the popularity which a 
more felicitous arrangement of its splen- 
did materials must have commanded. 
Miss Holford’s “* Margaret of Anjou, 
and “ Wallace, or the Fightof Falkirk,” 
entitle her to a very high station among 
romantic bards. If the latter has not 
the exceediog vividness of Sir Walter 
Scott’s best poems, it has moreofa 
stern grandeur. a tragical earnestness, 
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and fulness of style. In the creations 
of the great Scottish poet, all objects are 
seen through an atmosphere ot golden 
light, which sets the minutest object in 
clearest vision before us; while ia those 
of Miss Holford clouds of awful por- 
tent brood over the scenes, and vast 
masses of deep shadow fill us witha 
pleasing awe. Miss Beetham'’s “ Lay 
of Marie,” on the other hand, is a light 
and exquisite poem of the elder time, in 
whichthe delicacies of chivalry are se- 
lected witha pure and feminine taste, 
and most gracefully blended. There 
are many other female authors on whose 
works we should be happy to dwell, 
but their merit consists rather in the 
harmony and proportion of their works 
than the preponderant attraction of one 
individual quality ; and, therefore, they 
afford little room for criticism, Among 
these we must particularly mention Mrs. 
Strutt, whose novels are as equably 
beautiful, and as completely finished io 
all their parts, as those of any living au- 
thor. Nor must we forget a volume of 
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poems by Miss Nooth, which unite 
something of a Freoch airiness with true 
English feeling, and are at once deep 
and sparkling. We should be happy 
to dwell on the excellencies of others ; 
on the felicitous expression of Miss 
Aiken; the exceeding ingenuity of 
Mrs. Shemmelfenning; the sportive 
fancy of Miss Rowden ; the admirable 
good sense of Mrs. Hunter; the gentle 
piety of Mrs. West; and the rare and 
varied enduwments of Miss Benger, 
who is as accurate in her biography as 
she is fanciful in her works of fiction— 
but that ourtime and our space would 
failus. Here, then, we pause for the 
present; but with the fond hope that 
many oOpportuoities will be afforded to 
us by the production of new works, to 
enlarge on the powers of those whom 
we have now passed too lightly over, 
and that many new female aspirants 
may arise in our time, whose appear- 
ance we shall eagerly hail, and whose 
advances we shall rejoice to celebrate. 


THE WITCH OF AE. 


Extracted from Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


** A pawkie auld kimmer wons in yon glen, 
Nanc kens how kimmer can fight and fen’; 
Kiminer gets malt, and kimmer gets meal, 
And canty lives kimmer right cozie and hale ; 
Kimmer gets bread. and kimmer gets cheese, 
And kimmer's uncannie e’en keep her at case. 
Kimmer can sit i’ the coat-tail o’ the moon, 
And tipple red wine in Brabant brewn ; 
Kimmer ean sit, and say, “ E’en be it sae !” 
And red rows the Nith between banking and brace ; 
I creeshed kimmer's loof wi’ howdy fee, 

Else acradle had never been recked fur me.” 


iGeaee TNE stream of the Ae, which 

had hitherto flowed broad 
and slow, began to contract its waters, 
hke that beautiful bird, the first of the 
game, the heron, before it pounces 
down on its prey inthe lake. The 
banks became more shagged abrupt, and 
the waters, limiting themselves to a 
channel such as an active man might leap 
over, rushed smoothly on with silent 
and amazing rapidity. At length I 
reached the head of the linn, and the 
whole unrivalled scene was spread out 


in glory before me, glancing in the light 
of the half risen sun. The stream dived 
into the earth where I stood, and leap- 
ed down a tremendous precipice of 
sandstone to the depth of eighty feet. 
Its descent into this den was screened 
and hid by a protusion of dwarf trees, 
chiefly rowans and hazels, which shot 
out on all sides from the perpendicular 
cheeks of the rocks, and made their way 
to the level of the brown moor. Be- 
low the scene soon assumed a softer 
and more alluring character, the agita- 
tion of the stream subsided, the glen 
opened wide, and sloped back into 
green and wooded declivities,corn fields 
glanced yellow ata distance, and the 
smoke ascended curling and blue from 
the abodes of men, The termination 
of the moorland was so abrupt, that [ 
sought in vain for a pathway to the 
beautiful vale of Ae; at last I boldly 
seized hold of a hanging hazel, and 
swang myself down the front of the 
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eal from oné tree to another, till 
found myself standing on a green and 
sunoy mound or promontory, half way 
between the vale and the moor. The 
river had here accomplished its first 
fearful leap, and was preparing for 
another of less depth, but of equal beau- 
ty. I advanced along the green sward 
mound, which bore evident marks of 
recent cultivation. <A few flowers and 
shrubs, not native tothe soil, remained 
clinging to the spot in stunted and 
neglected beauty, and a fruit tree 
or two, long past their prime, had sub- 
mitted to the blast, and bowed down 
to the earth, leaned over the rapid cur- 
rent, till their branches glistened with 
moisture. On the limit of this mound, 
I stood and gazed on a scene equally 
singular and unexpected. At the bot- 
tom of this upper promontory, another 
still more beautiful and broad, and edg- 
ed with rock, to resist the perpetual 
chafing of the stream, seemed projecting 
like a fairy table from the face of the 
eliff, and a time-worn and humble cot- 
tage occupied its abrupt extremity. 
The mound might be a good penny- 
stone cast in breadth, and twice as 
much io length, The earth seemed 
once to have owed much to cultivation. 
At presentit was a level and smooth 
green sward, and owned neither flower 
nor bush, except a natural enclosure of 
wild plum-trees, on which the ripe 
fruit hung in thick and black powdry 
clusters. This hedge-row surrounded 
the cottage, and completely hemmed ia 
the mound, and rendered it one of the 
loveliest spots I ever looked upon. The 
station from which I looked was eleva- 
ted about fifteen feet above its neigh- 
bour mound, and the wild plum trees, 
ascending to the level of the upper 
ground, came with their dark clustering 
fruit tomy very feet. I stooped to 
pluck and taste the productions of 
this fairy region, when lo! to my 
utter fear and astonishment, k observed 
seated on a Jatge squared block of sand- 
stone, an old and feeble, and withered 
woman. She wore a lappeted mutch 
over her gray hairs,a kind of cloth cap 
surmounted this, and arouad her shoul- 
ders was a lowland maud, or plaid, 
24, ATHENEUM yoL, 7. 
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fastened by a broach of massy silver, 
She sat basking herself in the beams of 
the new risen sun, and spread out her 
wrinkled and palsied hands, to the ge- 
nial warmth of the luminary. I could 
not look, without emotion, on this an- 
cient and solitary being, and it was ev- 
ident she felt sensible of the presence 
of some stranger, for she glanced her 
large gray eyes shatply and suspicious- 
ly around, but screened by the thick 
and leafy hedge, I continued concealed 
from her eye, though I was certainly 
present to her other senses. While I 
was considering of some suitable mode 
of introducing myself to the ancient 
dame, I observed her stoop and lilt a 
roke or distaff, from which thread, 
black as the back of a raven, depended, 
and a small fleece of the same ominous 
colour lay at her feet. This primitive 
instrument she soon putin motion, and 
while she whirled it round, to give con- 
sistency and twirl to her thread, she be- 
ganto chant a song addressed to her 
ROKE, which disclosed something of her 
history, hercalling, and the merits of 
this gifted implement of industry. 


THE WITCH OF AE’S SONG. 


1. 
* Turn round, thou bit of the rarest timmer 
Ere bore a bud to the dew o’ simmer, 
Thou wert nursed in a cleugh o° blood and strife, 
I’ the mirkest nook o” the haunted Dryfe ; 
Nor wert thou plucked by steel orairn, 
But by the cauld hand o’ a strangled bairn, 
When the stars fell sick, and the moon grew dull, 
By the will-o’-wisp gleam frae ddead man’s skull. 
2 


* Thou ae best friend i’ my starkest need, 
That grinds my corn, and bakes my bread 5 
That frae the bawk the fat hen wiles, 
And milks the kye for a thousand miles ; 
That keeps mé cozie, and brings to me, 
The bird frac the bush, an’ the fruit frac the tree ; 
That reaps me riggs I never plowed, 
And melts men’s hearts like minted gowd. 
3. 
© Gainst the flight o° the sun,as I spin thee about, 
A thousand ligtits i’ the earth gae out 
As I turn thee around wi’ the warid, I win 
‘A thousand lives to this land o° sin. 
Muckle doo) hast thou done—an’ gory wark, 
To unbaptized brows, and the crue! Turk ; 
Muckle doo! hast thou done, and may do mair 
To th’ unwelcome fuut in thy owner’s lair. 
4. 
* A bonnie ship o’cr the Solway went, 
An’ snored through the brine wi’ her white sails bent, 
1 turned my timmer, the shriek frne the sea 
Came far un Criffely’ steen mountain to me— 
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T turned it back, with a moistened wing, 

Awa y shot the ship, and I heard the nen sing, 
Am the maids o’ Colvend, with a startling laugh, 
Grat an’ shouted fur joy to see her safe. 

6. 
There was dool to win—there was dool to pu’, 

F rac the bint o' the ficad this sooty woo. 

A strane black raven, wi’ croak and pick, 
Poud this lock at midnight frac a black tup’s neck ; 
} turned my Ummer—and now I twine 
My thread, an’ sing ? the bonnie sunshine ; 
Hut lL haea drag i the dwine o° Uie muon, 

‘Vo do, an’ syne iny soug is dune.’ 


* Daring the chanting of this infer - 
nal lyric, [ felt all those terrors which 
tradition says men feel when some spell 
or charm freezes up their spirit, and 
roots them to the earth as motionless as 
a stone or tree. With every turn of 
the roke,a new verse succeeded, and the 
mysterious woman Jooked around with 
the light of satisfaction glimmering in 
her eyes—pleased to think of the suc- 
ces3 of herevil hymn. Such sorcery 
did these verses, and the person that 
uttered them, exercise over my facul- 
ties, that I could not help repeating 
them ina kindof unconsenting mutter 
after her, and the peculiar emphasis with 
which she announced dool to the unwel- 
come foot, rung in my ear like a psalm 
sung on a scaffold. At last she arosé, 
and, turning slowly to the west, and 
bowing her charmed roke thrice, she 
exclaimed, in a tone rivalling in harmo- 
ny the note of the raven when the 
schoolboy climbs to her young, ** Woe 
and dvol to the secret foot—stranger 
come forth.” Whether the charm she 
employed compelled me to obey her, 
or that it was predestined I should be 
Waiting-man to all the curious dames in 
the district, I stept involuatarily for- 
ward to the projecting pinnacle of the 
promontory, and, bowing to the bel- 
dame, said, * Honest looking woman, 
T have no mind to molest ye,—can you 
show me the way to Joba Macmuc- 
kle’s 2? «QO, honest looking woman,’ 
reiterated the dame of Ae Glen, turning 
her withered and brown visage full on 
me, displaying a large black mole that 
shaded the whole of her left eye-brow, 
and a variety of teeth which unsparing 
time had mutilated into short and rusty 
fangs, ‘and wherefore oo honest wom- 
an, ye unsonsy callan—iint another sic 
uaseemly word, and on that cliff shalt 
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their crapins frae atween thy bosom- 
banes!—honest looking woman, my 
certy |’ ‘I'he terror of ber words—the 
auger of her looks—and the eagerness 
with which I gazed on her feartul aod 
antique face, made me forget myself; 
and, having stood too close to the bor- 
der of the mound, the green turf sud- 
denly gave way, and down I plunged 
headlong into the beldame’s garden, 
crushing down an entire plumb-tree, 
and leaving a gap in her fruit-tree fence 
wide enough for the passage of a loaded 
car. Up I started, more alarmed at my 
intrusion than injured by my fall, and 
confronted the owner of the garden 
holding a broken branch loaded with 
ripe plums in one band, and a green turf 
in the other, tokens of my involuntary 
descent, and the pains I had taken to 
avert itor render it easy. On me look- 
ed the old woman for a minute's space, 
more in commiseration than anger, 
down she laid her roke, seized ao old 
staff, the head of which still retained 
marks of having woro a covering of 
precious metal, said, ‘ lift the roke, 
Mark Macrabin, and follow—lI have 
wark for thee!’ and away she halted 
into her cottage, with slow steps, and 
efforts that cost her pain. I lifted her 
roke, not with my bared hand, but, pas- 
sing part of the plum-tree branch be- 
neath it, I bore it after ber as a timid 
schoolboy carries a live eel, and ioter- 
nally blessing myself ; for it seemed a 
perilous undertaking. Into the cot- 
tace, the door of which, from the rude- 
ness of its architecture aud lowness of its 
lintle, resembled a cavern more than an 
entrance to a human abode, I followed 
her. The passage required me to 
stoop, and I soon found myeelf in a kind 
of chamber, tilled with that thick and 
bitter smoke which arises from burning 
green wood. Living thing I could not 
discern, till on advancing I saw like a 
dim hearth fire, struggling for existence, 
amidst the very cloud it had produced— 
the form of a human being seated on 
one side, anda similar form seated on 
the other. I stood stone-still, and gaz- 
ed on these guardians of the hearth, 
neither of whom uttered a word, nor 
did Tattempt to break the silence, but 
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stood lookisg on the one and looking 
on the other, with the witch’s roke in 
my right hand, and wiping the tears 
which the bitter smoke brought abun- 
dautly from my eyes with the left. 
The old woman, my conductress, pitied 
me, and pulling a pair of ‘ fall-boards’ 

belonging to a window, instantly open- 
ed, and through the apertures the smoke 
escaped in volumes. She held out her 
hand—snatched her roke, and begin- 
ning to spin, said, not to her compan- 
_ Jon nor to me, but evidently to herself, 
though she spoke in her usual audible 
tone ‘ Sacklesscallant! sacklesscallant ! 
louping on the green tap of Lagghill wi’ 

@ gang of raving gomerals,—then snool- 
ing amang rags and ram horns, with a 
horde of deaving gypsies. Its a sad 
and sair pity to behold youthfu’ blood 
gaun a gate sae gray. Janet Morison, 
ye maun e’en try to make a saut some- 
thing out o’ this sackless callant.’ And 
then she looked on me with her great 
gray eyes, and then towards the figure 
seated opposite, with a look of pitying 
reflection. The smoke had now eddy- 
ed completely out of the chamber, and 
I obtained a full view of the apartment. 
It contained no furniture to impede my 
examination. The walls that had once 
been plastered, were naked and shining 
with soot; the rooftree and rafters were 
seen hare, asd two large pieces of timber 
that supported the whole trusted not to 
the walls, which were of loose stones, 
but descending to the floor, grooved 
theic basesin the ground, which was of 
gravelly clay. Where the rooftree join- 
ed the gabel, an aperture had been made 
for the smoke, but this was nearly chok- 
ed up with soot, and so slight was the 
indraught of air, that the reek, after 
having filled all the roof, descended 
cloud after cloud to the very floor, 
where it stood motionless and still, un- 
less the supplemental chimney or win- 
dow opened its oaken fall-boards to per- 
mit its escape. From the rooftree, di- 
rectly over the fire, a long iron chain 

depended, and from the chain a bar of 
iron hooked at the lower end for the pur- 
pose of suspending vessels over the fire ; 
but this seemed to be seldom trusted 
with the-weight of cooking utensils, and 
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was wreathed around with a century’s 
soot. All that the apartment contained 
was three square blocks of freestone, 
placed as seats round the hearth fire, on 
two of which sat my conductress and 
her companion. The third stood unoc- 
cupied for me, and into this uncomfort- 
able resting-place was I speedily mo- 
tioned by the yellow hend of Janet 
Morison,the canpiecummer of Ae Glen. 

* T had now leisure and resolution 
also to turn my eye on the silent figure 
beside me. The thick smoke that 
shrouded her before was now passed 
away, but a dark mantle thrown over 
her head, and reaching down to the 
floor like a sbroud, wrapped her ull 
round—lI never bebeld any shape that 
awakened my curiosity so much, but 
my desire to know nore of this myste- 
rious figure was soon redoubled— 
‘ Nannie, my sweet and lost lass,’ said 
the beldame, in a tone far sweeter than 
hér common speech— lang looked for’s 
come at last—the thing that maun be 
maun be—and sic is the wierd of a bu- 
man flesh—I maune’en set a stout heart 
to the darke—-sair, sair hae I pled that 
the ripe ear might drop to the sickle, and 
the green ear remain unshorn—but it 
wasnae to be '!—'‘The voice called once, 
and the voice called twice—wi’ the 
third call auld Janet Morison maun 
buckle and gang.’ As theold womar 
spoke, the agitation of the mantled figure 
became extreme—at first something of 
an iavoluntary shuddering came over 
her, and the folds of the mantle shook 
and undulated over her bosom, like 
ripening grain moving in the wind— 
the sbudderings ceased, and sighs aud- 
ible and deep were heard, and through 
the folds of the mantle—held with both 
hands to her eyes, the tears seemed to 
come—drop succeeding drop. My 
heart, that had turned from the old 
woman and her whole establishment at 
the first interview, began now to take a 
deep interest in her fate, which all that 
I heard and saw induced me to con- 
clude was involved in some strange 
mystery—above all, I longed to take 
the mantled figure by the hand, and 
say, in the tender language of the Scrip- 
ture, ‘ales, why art thou disquieted :’ 
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The old woman guessed, or knew what 
was passing in my thoughts, and resum- 
ing her croaking note, said ‘ Sackless 
callan! sackless callan} eighty aod 
eighteen years hae T dwalt in this glea 
—and a’ flesh that smiled as I smiled 
—that I hae nursed i’ my heart, and 
dandled on my knee, is raked wi’ the 
mools—that stream that comes drap- 
ping down, singing wi’ a gladsome din 
amang the lang green birks—had the 
same voice then as it has now—yon 
rising sun gleamed as brightly then as 
is does now-——and the same sweet sang 
o’ the mavis and the laverock—the tane 
onthe craig, and the tither ’neath the 
cloud, was heard at my bridal—was 
heard at the death of my goodman— 
and the burial o’ a’ my bairas—bow— 
bow, never stand against the blast, 
stoop, stoop—and let the tempest fly 
o'er ye—men are no made to rin for 
ever like the streams—women are not 
made to smile for ever like this sweet 
morning—we may gang soon—or we 
may gang syne, but gang we maun— 
therefore come wi’ me, and let me look 
at yon bonnie beaming suoa—lIt’s the 
last time I shall ever see it arise !'—The 
voice of the old woman as she proceed- 
ed became soft and even pathetic, and 
swelling to a tone of deep seriousness, 
and the maatled figure, who had be- 
come calm and tranquil, now appeared 
moved and agitated, and her sighs and 
sobbings were renewed. But when the 
old dame desired me to come and look 
at the full risen sun, she arose, not slow 
and by degrees as her more aged com- 
pavion did—but starting to her feet at 
once, she dropped from her head and 
shoulders the large mantle—and the 
most beautiful apparition appeared that 
ever blessed the sight of man. She 
seemed to be about seventeen—tall, 
slender, and handsome—her head was 
uncovered—nor was her forehead 
bound in that fillet of maidenhood pe- 
culiar to Scotland—the snood—her 
locks descended in wild and uptame- 
able profusion down her back and over 
her shoulders, parting in the middle of 
her forehead, and shrouding ber bosom 
like the divine Madonna of Corregio. 
Amid this streaming luxuriance of locks 
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her face alone was bare—and a face 
more lovely—sublimed by melancholy 
thought—and washen with dropping 
tears—it bas never been my lat to look 
upon. Her brow had more the icy gloss 
of polished marble than the hving glow 
of breathing beauty; and her eyes, 
which were large and round, and fring- 
ed with the longest black silken lashes 
I ever beheld, had sqmething of a wild 
and unearthly expression—but still aa 
expressian of gentleness. She glided 
past me, and castiag ber long and round 
aod white arms about the neck of the 
old woman, walked into the sunny 
air. I followed—for I found myself 
linked to this pair by something like a 
charm—and the deep interest that I felt 
about adame so old and so singular, 
and a maiden so young and so beautiful, 
was chastened by: something like awe. 
They walked or rather tottered forward 
to the brink of the mound—before them 
the remains of an old oak wood, blanch- 
ed and blasted, and lifeless with ex- 
treme age, covered by the aid of dwarf- 
holly, sparkling with moist leafs and 
ruddy berries, the slope on the opposite 
side, and beneath their feet the stream 
toiled among rocks and roots of trees, 
diving. into profound linns, and then 
emergiog, wheeling and undulating, and 
whitened with foam. The sun, cloud- 
less and clear, had. now arisen fully 
over the eastern slope, and its beams 
slanted across the flood, fell along the 
sward, at the feet of the old beldame 
and the lovely and melancholy creature 
that accompanied her. On the runoing 
stream and then oathe risen sun the old 
woman looked—and on them her com- 
panion looked too—but with an unset- 
tled and bewildered glance, that did 
not seem to associate living thing with 
the inanimate but beautiful scene before 
her. But Janet Morison’s mind was 
busy with other days, she spoke or 
rather thought aloud—for her speech 
was addressed to no living thing. 
‘Stately and green in your bonny bon- 
ny ranks—green wi’ yere simmer livery 
were ye whan I first saw this lanesome 
glen—where the Morisons hae been 
Morisons longer than tongue can count 
——the black blood-raven and the hoods 
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ed gore-crow sang amang yere branch- 
es when I first pou'd the witch-gowan 
and the hollow hemlock. Sair, sair al- 
tered are we since we first became ac- 
quaint—leafless is the tane and lockless 
is the tither—my hooded craws and my 
poor ravens have alane remained—and 
the young lord—black and bloody will 
be his cast—shot the tane on the top of 
the auld tree, three mornings syne— 
and its lyart merrow has flown away 
far, far, and will never see cummer who 
fed her so kindly again.” 
‘‘ Even as old Janet lamented, the 
rustling of wings was heard, and pres- 
ently up the deep gorge of the glen— 
sailing slowly along on the bosom of 
the water, came a large raven—The 
crown of its head was bald from ex- 
treme age—its back was as hoary as if 
it had been sprinkled with. meal—its 
bosom and wings alone retained their 
original hue. When this faithful old 
bird came beneath the mound where we 
stood, it arose perpendicularly into the 
air, and seating itself on the topmost 
stem of a withered oak, turned its head 
to the cottage, and gave one low croak 
of recognizance. ‘ And yere there, my 
black and my bonny bird,’ said the old 
woman—‘ come marrowless back to 
your leafless tree and your sorrowing 
mistress. While she uttered these 
words, a hunter emerged at once from 
the bowers of holly, and, presenting bis 
carbine as he appeared, fired at the old 
and solitary raven. The raven uttered, 
as the shot struck it—not a croak, but 
something between a croak and a moan, 
and spreading its wings, away it soared 
perpendicularly into the sky—lessening 
to the eye every moment of its rapid 
flight. The hunter stept to the summit 
of a little hillock, and stood gazing up- 
wards at the wounded bird, unconscious 
of our presence, He was a tall, band- 
some, and rather slender, youth, witb 
bold martial features, and a careless and 
gay and dissipated air. He wore a 
bonnet with a black feather, and a low- 
land mantle of the finest texture, fasten- 
ed on his left shoulder by a broach of 
pure gold. ‘ Curse the evil bird,’ ex- 
claimed the youth—-much good pow- 
der thee and thy blasted brood has cost 
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me—I have weeded ye away one by 
one—thou alone remain’st—and may 
remain for me—IJ might as well shoot 
at the blessed sun with the hope of mar- 
ring its shining.’ ‘ And curse the evil 
be ng that shot my bonny black raven 
.and ber bonny brood,’ said Janet Mor- 
rison, shaking ber witbered hand at the 
object of her wrath—‘ For this, and 
for sins deep and dark—that winna do 
to be named in sunshine—have thy 
days been numbered—listen the amount 
—the Jast of three simmer suns shall 
see the limit of thy life—a brief space 
fora face so young—nor shall it be 
spent—wi filling the grave with the 
ruins of thy last—woes me !—but in 
sorrow that knows no mirth—in tears 
many and bitter—not tears of repent- 
ance. The person this remarkable 
woman addressed was the last child of 
a far descended and renowned race—of 
noble blood and lordly inheritances—- 
but early left to bis own will, be surren- 
dered himself to the indulgence of guil- 
ty passions, and ere his twentieth year, 
he fled to a foreign land—leaving ruined 
maids and weeping motkers in his pa- 
tive country—whose cries were not 
heard in vain. ‘Towards the old wo- 
man he gazed with a look, not of scorn 
or contempt, but of terror and affright— 
he stept several paces back, like one 
afraid to be seen or heard, and dro 
ping his carbine, held both hands be- 
fore his face, as if to screen his eyes 
from some sudden and offensive light. 
‘ Saints and souls of men,’ he muttered 
in a voice choking with emotion, ‘ It is 
HER! Itis ners TI shall trust the 
kirk-yard turf no longer—hell and 
heaven fail to bold what we give them 
—it is HER, as sureas light itself.’ —He 
seemed willing to fly—his feet refused 
to move—ais knees were shaking with 
agony, and the colour was chased from 
his cheek by some fearful sight, which 
it was not my fortune to behold. At 
this moment the wounded raven, that 
had soared wholly out of sight, fcll at 
the foot of the old woman, its head 
stretched out, its wings expanded, and 
all its feathers agitated with the shiver- 
ings of death. 

- “T lifted the poor bird, and it was 
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not without some feelings of astonish- 
ment and fear that I saw the place emp- 
ty on which the young and beautiful 
maiden stood but a moment before— 
she must have melted upon the spot, or 
sunk into the ground—but it was evi- 
dent the youth observed her departure, 
for he strained his eyes like one gazing 
on adistaut and dim object, and gradu- 
ally regained his usual tranquillity of 
look. The old woman seemed con- 
scious of some unusual thing, for she 
suddenly veiled her eyes with her 
hands, and muttered words that sound- 
ed like rhymes, and seemed the reliques 
of some ancient and half-forgotten form 
of blessing and invocation. ‘ Janet 
Morison,’ said the youth, assuming bis 
usual imperious tone of voice, and evi- 
dently relieved from the presence of 
something that had agonized him, ‘thou 
shalt have that withered brow stamped 
witb the iron stamp of good Saint An 
drew, for these cursed cantrips of thine 
—thy brood of blood ravens hae haunt- 
ed me these three days and nights 
and the very children called aloud, ‘ see! 
—there’ll be something seen of 
him.’—I shall teach thee to bring the 
shadows of the dead back !—home nor 
habitation shall be thine by to-morrow’s 
sun-rise. —On him looked the old wo- 
man with a face of inimitable compo- 
sure—and she even began to smile—I 
pray never to bebold such a smile again 
—for death and judgment were in it, 
and she addressed him in a voice gentle 
and affectionate as that of a mother 
who condoles with the babe of her bo- 
som. ‘ Fair fallthee for thy benison, 
my bonny lad !—and did my brood of 
blood ravens croak for a piece of the 
innocent lamb ?—gowks that they were 
—they’ll never teste a morsel of thy 
dainty limbs—Na! Na! the rack, the 
headsman’s axe, and the hangry hound 
maun, and shall be served before all the 
fowls of heaven. And T am to be 
turned out of hame and haddin {—But, 
my bonny bairn, the dust of Auld Janet 
Morison shall sleep sound and sound 
under the gowany turf, when the town 
dogs are toolying forthy bosom banes! 
—Now gang yere ways, and if ony 
ane ask ye, say I said it.’ 
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*¢ On concluding this fearful predie- 
tion, Janet Morison walked away to 
her cottage—agile and erect—mningled 
wrath and desire of revenge supplied ber 
with unusual strength.—I stood one 
moment looking on this aged end sin- 
gular being—aod then on the young 
lord, who seemed lost for a moment in 
that pondering and bewildering stupor 
of a criminal who hearkens bis doom— 
a brace of dogs that had whined and 
cowered at his feet—laying their heads 
on the ground, as if expecting correc- 
tion, while the mantled maiden remain- 
ed, leaped up now, caressing and fawn- 
ing on their master, and evidently par- 
taking, with a kind of brute instinctive 
sympathy, io the anguish of his feelings. 
—‘ Doomed, said he, ‘ to the rack, the 
axe, and the bound, and that for shoot- 
iog her damned ravens—esd doing 
something that she counts as bad—if 
there’s faith in flint and powder, I shall 
have a shot at another raven, and hio- 
der her from croaking my death note ;’ 
and he began to re-load his carbine, 
whistling the while, though bis band 
shook, and his whole frame was disor 
dered.—I was revolving in my owa 
mind how I should iuterpose te prevent 
the mischief I saw he was meditating, 
and had fairly resolved to argue the 
matter with tongue and with timber— 
ap ancient custom in Scotland—when, 
on having loaded his piece, he looked, 
pod something met his eye, which 
changed his resolution and his hue at 
once.—He turned his head away— 
gave no second glance—and, diving in- 
to the groves of holly, disappeared, but 
the rapid crashing of the boughs betok- 
ened the anxiety of one too hurried to 
select his steps. 

“Though something very mysterious 
and boding hung over all that I bad 
heard and witnessed, I felt no desire to 
be gone, and so firmly was I possessed 
of the belief of Janet Morison’s evil in- 
fluence and power, that like him who 
wanders on a haunted road, I thought 
it more dangerous to return than. pro- 
ceed. Into the cottage I walked—not 
by a step and a stride—but silently and 
slow, inch after inch—moving as the 
shadow moves ona dial plate. The 
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beautifn! maiden who wore the black 
mantle was departed—but there sat the 
old woman herself—on the old square 
stone—her broad palms spread and 
clutched oo her knees, her head declin- 
ed on her breasts, and crooning in a low 
and mournful voice a broken and dis- 
jointed ballad—some of the linea seem- 
ed old—some seemed new, but they all 
related toher family name. I can only 
eharge my remembrance with forgetting 
ope verse. 


THE MORISONS,. 


I; 
* From Burnswark top to deep Glenae, 
Carlaverock bank to Drumlanrig brae, 
A bauld race ruled—the Dforisons brave, 
They travelled the earth and they stemmed the wave, 
Thcy bore the red cross—they barefvot trod 
Jerusalem’s sands, and they gallantly rode 
In the ranks of war, when the sword had trust 
Of the Church’s tame and the martyrs’ dust= 
It is nife in tale and in minstrel story, 
The Morisons’ might and the Morisons’ glory. 

2. 
* But in the battle, when shafts flew thickest, 
And the Morisone’ sword fell shcering quickest— 
But in the church, when prayers were long:st, 
And the Morisons’ voice prayed loud and strongest—= 
But in the field when the lilics were springivg— 
When the bridal bells were bedward ringing— 
When the hunters’ horns were merriest blowing— 
‘When the ladies’ bosoms were heaving and glow ing— 
Ip court—in camp—in charch or haine 
An ancient curse still clung to their name.— 

3. 
* It is sad to hear—thongh it’s brief to tell, 
How the curse that maun cling to their name befel—- 
It came with a lass—it maun gang wi’ a lass, 
In sorrow and shame !—and away let it pass—= 
This throbbing heart, and this eye in sorrow— 
Shall be mute and be dry ere the sun-rise of morrow, 
And she that sings this sang o’ their shame 
Is the last of the Morisons’ lineage and name— 
But rife in tale and the minstrel story 
Is the Morisons’ might and the Morisons’ glory.’ 


“ Her voice, mournful and low at the 
commencement of the ballad, waxed full 
and flowing as she proceeded, but sunk 
all at once into a kind of hollow and 
murmuring tone at the last verse, and 
she evidently laboured under some over- 
mastering emotion. So inteot was I in 
listening to, and learning this rude and 
traditional rhyme, that J took little no- 
tice of the old woman’s altered mood 
and manner towards the close of the 
song. She sat upright—her looks chan- 
ging asan April sky from brightness to 
gloom, and she looked as it she saw 
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something opposite, that gave her pain. 
I now looked around from gazing on 
the old woman, and it was not without 
fear that I beheld seated on the square 
seat of stone, the same beautiful maiden 
I had found in possession of it before. 
She sat completely shrouded from head 
to foot in her sable drapery, and-her 
sighings and sobbings were again re- 
newed. Thrice were words of con- 
dolence and cheer on my tongue, and 
as often was I stayed from addressing 
her by the altering looks of Janet 
Morison, who broke out at last with 
a voice that made me shudder. ‘ Mark 
Macrabin, yere ane of a fearless race ; 
but if ye want to be ane auld man and 
ane honoured, speak in this house to 
nothing but me.” It might have been 
the beaming of the sun through two 
small panes of coarse green glass which 
dazzled my sight, and made me see 
imperfectly, but { really imagined I saw 
the form of the maiden melting into 
something like a pillar of impure and 
mottled light, such as the sun throws 
through the unwashen window of ase- 
pulchre. This fearful thing lingered 
against the wall in shadowy outline, 
and gradually waxed dimmer and dim- 
mer, like sunshine over which an in- 
creasing cloud is passing, till it vanish- 
ed entirely away, and neither shadow 
or substance were left in the room save 
Janet Morison and me. 

“What all this might be or bode 
I had Itttle time to examine ; the old 
woman arose, and [ arose also; I had 
a kind of dread of being alone in this 
sable chamber with its shadowy guest, 
tho’, as I had never heard that spectres 
were visible in sunshine, I thought all 
appearances might be accounted for 
without supernatural aid. She came, 
and taking me by the hand,said ‘“* Come 
wi’ me, my bonny lad, yere come in 
pleasant time for me; for muckle need 
have I to be cheered with the presence 
of some kindly flesh and blood being— 
and it may be pleasant for thee too—it 
will sober down the flightiness of youth 
to have a last lang look of a dying crea- 
ture.” I looked acquiescence, and she 
led me out of the smoky and sooty 
spence into a lesser chamber, furnished 
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and kept in a much more comfortable 
plight. Avclear peat fire sparkled on 
the hearth ; acat sat purring ia concert 
with innumerable crickets, and a clean 
copper pan glanced on the fire, full of 
new-milked milk, to make porridge, the 
common and delicious breakfast of the 
farmers of Scotland. A bed, netted and 
roofed, of long and beautifully plaited 
straw, and hung ino the front with cur- 
tains bleached among the daisies, as 
white as driven snow, occupied a kind 
of recess, and formed a comfortable 
place of repose: a large oak chest stood 
full of meal—a broad chimney front 
hung full of dried hams and kipper’d sal- 
mon, and a cupboard showed besides a 
noble ewe-milk cheese, the heads of sun- 
dry bottles, the imported contents of 
which were thought worthy of wearing a 
seal. Besides all these infallible tokens 
of substantial comfort, I observed the 
ends of webs of fine linen—part of the 
patriachal portions of the thrifty maidens 
of Scotland—and webs of barley-pickle 
napery—equal almost in beauty to the 
unrivalled labours of the Cameronian 
loom of James Macgee—long may he 
move the foot and the hand to the com- 
fortand delight of the maidens and 
matrons of the Vale of Nith! 

“The window, which threw its eas- 
tern light on all these rustic treasures, 
looked on a scene of limited extent, but 
of unequalled and particular beauty. 
Beneath, and perpendicular as a plum- 
met would drop, the natural rock reced- 
ed; its seams and crevices had been 
garnished ia spring with koots of prim- 
roses, and at the bottom of the rock 
rushed the river, so swift and so strong 
to take its second leap, that a common 
sized pebble, thrown on its surface, 
would not have suok to the bottom. 
Oo the other side of the stream, nature 
had amused herself ia elbowing out a 
deep recess on the freestone rock, aad 
had geated it round with pieces of stone, 
over which the moss, and the ivy, and 
the honey-suckle, had each, in their 
turo, thrown their verdure and their 
blossom. On the crest of the crag 
above, the remains of an ancient strong- 
hold were visible, and beneath, the 
mouth of acavern appeared, half hid 
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among the ivy, while a slender spring 
ran, or rather trickled, through the peb- 
bles at its entrance. A circular screen 
of witch-tree and holly, both red with 
their glowing bunches of berries, was 
wound about the top of this fiery root ; 
and between the eye and this sweet 
scene, a slender branch of the river, 
having lost its way in the crevices of 
the rock above, fuund a passage to the 
pinnacle of a projecting crag, and final- 
ly, leaped from this vantage ground 
past the window to join its fellow stream 
below—forming, in ifs descent, a long 
rainbow line of light, pure as a. star- 
beam. Beautiful as the scene was, it 
spoke more of past than of preseat 
grandeur, and nature, in all this remark- 
able place, seemed fast hastening to re- 
sume her dominion from the power of 
man. [connected,as I gazed forth, 
the song of Janet Morison with the 
landscape, and my heart began fast to 
sympathize with the bitter feelings in 
which she sung the former glory and 
present wretchedness of her doomed 
name. ‘Mark Macrabio, my good 
lad,” said Janet, laying ber hand on 
my shoulder, ‘ that’s a bonny, boary 
field ; and mony a bonny chield of 
Morison blood has laid aside his plum- 
ed helmet to give bis brow the dewy 
air of that sweet nook, and moay 
a lovelydame of the Morison’s name 
has dandled her baby on her knee, and 
loot its feckless hands play with the 
long strings of blossomed honey-suckle 
that hang sae greenly down from the 
upper sward. Even I, withered, and 
worn, and frailas I am now—fed by 
the ravens, as I may say, and the boun- 
tith of honest shepherds—the last of the 
bauld and the manly Morisons,—bave 
dandied my ain sweet boy on my kaee 
io that sweet nook, and anither crea- 
ture, sweeter and dearer still, wha has 
dreed and fulfilled the ancient curse 
that clung to our name, and sae to the 
mools we maun gang.”—Even as she 
spoke, I observed something beginning 
to darken in the scene before me, and 
in the glancing of an eye, the beauti- 
ful maiden, dressed from head to foot 
in ber sable mantle, occupied, as a sta- 
tue does a pedestal, one of the seats. 
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The old woman’s glance grew dark as 
be looked, and, in a half sigh and 
whisper she said, ‘“ Sweet, sweet, and 
hapless being! [ shall soon be with 
thee: sad was the sentence that de- 
creed thy lovely face and youthfu’ blood 
to bear shame and ruiao for sins of auld 
date.”’—Here Janet Morison looked 
on me with an eye moist in tears, and 
seeing that I strove to prevent the rea- 


dy tears from escaping to my cheek, 


said, in a tone of composure, “ It’s 
a cauld dowie den to look upon after a’, 
and I’me’en thinking ye might slip some- 
thing less welcome atween your teeth 
than a good horn spoon reeking with 
rich milk parrith ;” and with ready 
Scottish hospitality, that asks one to 
have, and presents the viands at the 
same time, she placed me at a kind 
ef sideboard, set a goan of porridge 
before me, laying ao ample spoon 
in the vicinity of this tempting dish, 
and motioning me to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a rural breakfast in her 
chamber. I had scarcely finished my 
“meal, and resumed my bonnet, when 
¥ heard a footstep, heavy and slow, 
approach the door. Presently a gen- 
tle rap was given, and the latch was 
lifted, while a voice, naturally rough, 
but softened down for the occasion to 
something between a whisper and a 
halto, said, ‘‘ Peace be here! douce 
and cannie cummer ! Peace be’ here !” 
and having paved the way by this 
preparatory introduction, in  floun- 
dered a moorland rustic, bearing an 
enormous cheese in the nook of his 
shepherd maud. On seeing, instead 
of an old, and, to use his own words, 
a douce and cannie cummer, a sapling 
youth, somewhere between a boy and 
@ man, the man of the mountains 
stepped back, protruding his hand be- 
hind him to grope for the door, and 
exclaiming, in the broad dialect of 
Annandale, “Eh! lord, I’se rad !— 
V’se rad !"—** Rad ! for what, Sandie 
Macbirn ?” said Janet Morison, en- 
tering and laying her hand on the re- 
trograding person of the rustic. At 
this unexpected intrusion behind, he 
leaped perpendicularly from the floor 
the height of an ellwand, and then at- 
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tempted to run three separate ways: 
none of which presented an out- 
let for escape. The old woman gave a 
grim sinile, and said, “ Here’s the door, 
man; dinna ding down bigget wa’s.” 
—‘ Eh! praise be blest, auld cannie 
cummer, and this is you?” said the 
man of Annandale ; “ and what should 
I be rad for? Conscience, cummer ! 
I thought this Cameronian chip was 
wark o° thine! and I wad rather 
gtip by the neck the boordliest child 
e’er a Cameronian gat, than face a crea- 
ture o’ thy raising '!—else may I be 
hounded up Dryfsedale and down 
Ae, by a’ the hungry town tykes of 
Loughmahen—dom me if I wadoa !” 
—“ And what btings thee here ?” 
said the dame, in a tone harsh and 
forbidding ; for she evidently wished 
to repel the intrusive familiarity of. 
her assistant. ‘* Brings me here!” 


said Sandie Macbiro, in atone suffi- 


ciently humble ; “ ye may weel spier 
that,” unwinding, as oe spoke, a large 
cheese from the corner of his plaid. 
‘Conscience ! ye see, cummer, I shall 
e’en tell ye, and syne crave your help- 
ing hand. I hae sax kye—Hawk, 
Pawk, Paddie Whawk, Cherry, and 
Brown Mag, and ane that answers 
when ye cry Hurleydodie—a’ as fe- 
mous milkers as e’er striddled a goan, 
but now as yell as my pikestaff. Now 
Ineedoa tel ye, cummer, what I 
want wi’ them. Gie me back my 
rich milk and my gowden butter. Aweel 
—TI hae forbye a hirsel of sheep, hairy 
bippet limmers, black-faced and bro- 
ket—nae mair to be compared to the 
auld stock o’ Tinwald, or the gimmers 
of the Cheviot, than a sow’s left lug 
to a lappet of velvet. Now, cummer, 
gin ye wad make thae creatures, that 
are no worth twal shillings the day, 
worth thirty white shillings by the 
Rood-Fair o’ Dumfries, ye wad be a 
dainty ane !— it’s little to thee, but a 
great dealto me.”—-The remainder of 
the sentence, which should have expres- 
sed the extent of the bribe for this sin- 
gular good service, was neither speech 
or action—but both—he made a full 
pause, looked in her face, which grew 
exceeding cubious and dark, turning 
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the large cheese round and round, and 
having thus displayed the merits of the 
alluring sample, he said, “ IT hae twa 
mae at Hirselcleugh that lang to keep 
this ane company—and shall too, gia 
cummer be kindly—dom me, if they 
denna !” “ Hast thou ony maer to ask,” 
said the dame, in a tone from which 
no one could either augur promise or 
denial. * Mair!” echoed Sandie, 
“ony mair! muckle mair—for sairly 
I want the helping hand o’ some cannie 
body like thysell— hae e’en put the 
plough to the swaird—but there’s either 
a great interoal machine turning up the 
stanes in the bosom of the earth, or 
else Hhirselcleugh’s the very riddlings 
o’ the creation !—its a ringing jingle ; 
I clapped my yoke to the only kindly 
spot about it—the auld church-yard 
1’ the Chapel-croft, an’ at the first tug 
a cursed tombstane brake my coulter 
in twa,aod what should this be but 
the grave o’ ane o' thae auld dour 
deevils the Morisons. 1 kenned it by 
the figure of a mailed man wi’ a cross 
hilted brand, anda raven fluttering at 
his feet, and aneath was written, Ro- 
NALD Morison, and the gear o’ gude 
was a gear] never heard o’ before— 


sae I think the hale was nonsense, and. 


sae I saired it, for I smashed it into 
seven pieces, and causeyed my byre 
door wi't. Its better there than lying 
deep’ the cauld grund amang moudies 
and shank banes.” ‘ Lay the sculp- 
tured stane, broken and dishonored 
as it is, on the brave man’s dust 
again, said Janet Morison, darkening 
down her brows as she spoke ;—and, 
at your peril, touch that burial-ground 
again with spade or with plough—it 
is dangerous to meddle with a Mori- 
son living—it is thrice as dangerous 
to disgrace their dust—limb and limb 
must meet again—and he that scatters 
man’s dust wantonly, has much to 
answer for. Hast thou ought more to 
ask ?” The man of the Moorlands was 
humbled in his hopes by this unlucky 
adventure with the tombs of the Mori- 
sons; he looked at the old woman, and 
he looked at his cheese, with a look 
that said, ‘‘] have offered thee in vain.” 
At last mustering resolution, he said, 
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“ Mairto ask! faith havel; but E 
need hardly ask for others, when I 
speed sae ill myself. There’s Johnoie 
Mucgorlin of Gowkstane, sent our can- 
nie cummer a message as I came past 5 
his yellow coru’s shaking owre ripe on 
its lers—and deil a’ ane will whet a 
sickle for't since he forsweare Kirstin 
Smackagain’s swect armfu’ of a lad 
wean, and broke the lassie’s heart. | 
was sae vexed with Jock’s disaster my- 
sel, that [laid on our muckle pot wi- 
my pikestaff till it gade owre ringing. 
Now, cummer, gin ye wad oblige Jock, 
e’en ca’ in the tempests, and sober down 
thae sair winds.” 

“¢ Janet Morison’s whole face, sinee 
she heard of the disturbed dust of her 
fathers, had waxed cloudier and cloudi- 
er; and now, on hearing this application 
for the perjured portioner of Gowkstane, 
her whole wrath came rushing to her 
countenance at once. The applica- 
tion, though made in a manner abun- 
dantly submissive, trode rudely on her 
wounded bosom-strings, and agitated 
those injured feelings, the nearest 
and dearest to the human beart.— 
‘‘ Sweet armfu’ of a lad wean, and 
broke the maiden’s heart!’ echoed 
Janet, leaping from her seat, and strid- 
ing up to simple Sandie Macrabin 
like a warrior hastening to do battle 
for his home and his kindred. She 
lifted her right hand like one whe 
wishes to make a mortal thrust with a — 
weapon—her large grey eyes shining 
with the fires of the fiercest anger 
—and her whole frame quivering like 
that of a falcon when it clutches its prey. 
‘Sir! Sir—said she, with a voice like 
a trumpet—if all the blood of your 
name flowed in your veins—and that 
of all the Morison’s lineage in mine, I 
should spill ic all on the earth for the 
dogs to lap, sooner than endure a shame 
like this——to ruin and break the heart of 
my bonnie Nannie, my only hope and 
stay. ‘Eh, lord, bear till her! hear 
till her!” said the shepherd —‘I break the 
heart o’ sweet Nannie Morison !—e’ 
the warld kens it was our sweet young 
Lord—deil pyke his banes in the low- 
est heugh for’t.” The poor wildered 
woman heeded him not—her brain was 
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roving—but reason returned in a mo- 
ment, and she said in a voice suffocating 
with emotion, ‘Alas! Alas! Lama 
poor old bewildered being, and know 
not to whom I speak, nor what I say—- 
did not the young lord stand on that 
floor and mock me, and laugh at me 
even now?’ Overpowered by the keen 
agony of spirit, she fell into strong and 
shuddering convulsions, and would 
have fallea full length on the floor, had 
T not timeously caught her in my arms. 
‘The man of the moorlands gazed on the 
scene before him with a face of the 
darkest dismay—considering it as a pre- 
lude to some master spell which would 
operate to bis personal damage—and in 
nowise believing it to arise from the 
language of an old wounded mind— 
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‘Eh! horrid be’t, horrid be't,’ ejacula- 
ted he, in the current tone of Annandale, 
rendered more provincial by terror— 
‘ fearfu’ woman ! fearfu’ woman ! sad! 
sad! I wadnae bide anither glower o” 
thae cat-grey een for a’ the. holms of 
Dryfe—She'll better it! she'll better it, 
and then whare am I—she’ll shake her 
robe, and make me into a sooty shel- 
drake—to swoom to the day o’ doom 
amang the lake dubs of Lockmaben ! 
ye may bide there, mark me man—but 
as for me, Sandie Macbirn o’ Hirsel- 


cleugh, I’se take the bent—’ and out at 


the door darted the man of the heather 
top and ling, leaving his ewe-milk 
cheese to atone for his breach of natur- 
al courtesy.” 
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OR TRAVELS OF A HARE AFTER HIS DECEASE. 


From the Lendon Literary Gazette. 


ANY of those individuals whose 
AVE deaths are recorded for tbe editi- 
cation of the public, are the cause of 
much dull reading being sent into the 
world about their lives. Because the 
exitof a man attracts attention, it is 
supposed to be of importance to state, 
when he was bora, who were his pa- 
rents, and where he went to school. I 
shall take good care not to fall into 
this error, by avoiding all mention 
of my “ birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion.” 

Passing then at once to that period 
of my travels when I lost my life (it is 
much to be regretted that few travel- 
Jers reach that period so soon), I begin 
by telling you, that the week before 
Jast, 1 had the misfortune to get my 
neck dislocated by a stick thrown from 
a rustic’s band, who, from being uncon- 
scious of the inconvenience he had oc- 
casioned me, went on without offering 
me the smallest assistance. 

-A moment afterwards Captain Cock- 
elsbell, of the Isumber-troop, (who had 
just succeeded in wounding a hay-stack 
which stood within a hundred feet of 
the'place from which a covey of birds 
had sprung,) came to the spot where I 


. 


lay, very busily engaged in performing 
my last convulsions, — 

‘The Captaia did not mistake me 
for one of the birds that he had missed. 
He very soon found that I was defunct ; 
and, being quite satisfied that I should 
not run away, he, with that presence of 
mind and composure which distinguish- 
es the true hero in battle, serenely retired 
twenty paces,—re-loaded bis guo, and 
discharged its contents into my pros- 
trate carcase, which he forthwith carried 
off in triumph, as an undoubted proof 
of his shooting prowess. 

Arrived at his house in Little East 
Cheap, I was introduced in form to the 
Captain’s Lady, with a very minute ac- 
count of the manner in which the re- 
doubted Lumber Trooper thought pro- 
per to say that I had come by my death. 
According to this,it appeared that hehad 
tracked me for more than a mile and a 
half, and at length perceived me just re- 
liring into a thicket, when he levelled 
his piece, and shot me dead, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty, ora hua- 
dred and sixty yards. 

For three days every person who 
came to the house was entertained with 
this little interesting garrative, and treat- 
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ed with a sight of my person, which 
placed the truth of the statement be- 
‘yond all doubt. The lady now con- 
sidering that I bad been sufficiently pro- 
ductive of eclut, proposed to have me 
for dinner. I was glad of this, for the 
weather wassocold, that I felt quite 
impatient to be dressed. 

But the Captain objected. A tame 
rabbit, twice ag big as I happened to be, 
might be bought for half-a-crown, and 
would be a better dish, while [ was 
worth more than the money he had 
named to send as a present. With 
this feeling, he finished by proposing 
to send me to his cousin Street, at 
Margate. 

“Why should we send it to him?” 
enquired the lady, ‘* What does he ever 
send us 2” 

“ Nothing.—Nor would he give us 
sixpence to save us from starving. I 
would only send it to mortify bim, by 
letting him know that we are getting up 
in the world.” : 

This satisfied the lady, who forth- 
with wrote a very affectionate letter to 
announce me, and that same night, off 
Istarted by the coach for the Isle of 
Thanet. 

My carriage, including the porter’s 
demand on delivering me, cost but two 
shillings and tenpence. The servant 
took me in with a smile, but I met with 
a very different reception from the mis- 
tress, when she returned from her mora- 
ing walk. 

“What,” said she, “am I and 
your master to be robbed of two and 
tenpence for such a thing as this! Why, 
I could at any time buy a better of the 
poachers for half the money ! A pretty 
thing, indeed, to—” | 

A double knock interrupted her elo- 
quence, but only interrupted to give 
it additional energy, when a letter from 
London, carefully put in off the stones, 
and charged eight-pence, was given in- 
to her hands, to tell that I was coming, 
in order that she might send to the 
coach-oflice, and save the expence of 
porterage. 

I shall not follow her through her 
transports, nor detail the many civil 

‘3 with which she entertained her 
nd on the subject of his fine Lon- 
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don relations ; but J must remark, that 
she bebaved very unhandsomely to me, 
whom she called “a miserable little 
starveling, not worth cooking, or even 
eating, if I could bave been sent ready 
cooked.” 

After a very short debate, both came 
to aresolution tbat I was absolutely 
good for nothing, and, in consequenee 
of this, they determined on dispatching 
me to a very partcular fneod at Canter- 
bury, and I became the subject of two 
letters, The first, from Mrs. Street to 
to Mrs. Cockleshell ran thus: 

“© My dear Madam,— Mr. Street and 
myeelf heg to return you our best thanks 
for the beautiful hare which you were 
sp good as toaend us. It arrived very 
opportunely, for it came when we bad 
a large company of fashionable folks 


‘to dine with us, and we had been every 


where trying, but in vain, to procure 
such a thing for love or money. We 
are, however, very sorry that you 
should rob yourselves of such a treat, 
for it was the nicest ever tasted, and 
must earnestly beg you will not think of 
conferring on-us a similar favour for the 
time to come, as we are quite distres- 
sed from not knowing how to make a 
suitable return. J remain, my dear 
Madan, (with best remembrance to the 
Captain and all the family), 

“ Titatanpa STREET. 
“To Mrs. Cockleshell, Litt East 

Cheap, London.” 

The second was as follows :—. 

“ My dear Sir,—As @ very small 
return for the many favours which I aad 
Mrs. Street have received at your hands, 
we take the liberty of sending you a 
leveret, which we hope you will do us 
the favour to accept. We fear it 
hardly worth presenting, as itis but a 
small, though, we trust, a very fine 
one ; but we koow your kindness will 
take the will for the deed. I should 
have called to return a part of the cash 
you were so good as to favour me with 
as a loan in the summer, but that I un- 
derstood you were a great dealin towa, 
and feared that you would be out of. 
the way. By the end of next month I 
shall make a point of coming to Canter- 
bury. Hoping it will not be iacon- 
venient to wait till then, I am, my 
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dear Sir, (with best regards from Mrs. 
§.) very faithfully yours, 

‘“ Homparey STREET. 
*‘ Charles Longpurse, Esq.- 

Canterbury.” 

Though I west carriage paid, aod 
the letter post free, Mr. Longpurse did 
not treat me with all the respect in the 
world. “What!” he exclaimed, 
‘«* Here’s another sprat! Well, its my 
own fault if those who sent you catch 
a herring, that’s one comfort.’ 

I now found myself introduced to 
the society of balf a dozen hares, and 
about as many pheasants and braces of 
partridges. The footman was told the 
mext day that he might have me (on 
account of the smallness of my size) to 
deal with as he pleased. He being 
quite surfeited with such things, sold 
me for eighteen-pence to a journeyman 
apothecary, his friend, who wisbed to 
inspire bis master with some respect for 
his connexions ; and the apothecary, 
on receiving the present as from his 
journeyman’s uncle, a great landholder, 
sent me witb all speed to the house of 
the rector, through whose ioterest he 
hoped to be promoted on the first va- 
cancy, to physic the paupers in the par- 
ish workhouse. 

The person for whom J was now in- 
tended was really (as the son of Galen 
knew) very fond of all sorts of game. 
But be happening to be out when I ar- 
rived, and his wife not being at all par- 
tial to the trouble of cooking a hare, 
which he always expected her to su- 
perinienod herself, I was again sent 
on my travels, aad started by the first 
Dover coach that passed for the me- 
tropolis, 

Again in London, a bailiff paid the 
porter who was entrusted to carry me 
from the inn, and took me from bim at 
the door of the house to which he had 
been directed. He had the honesty to 
return with me, having himself assumed. 
the garb of a porter, and, in this dis- 
guise, he easily gained an entrance, 
touched the gentleman for whom I was 
destined on the shoulder, and conduc- 
ted his prisoner, with little delay, to 4 
sponging-house in Chancery Lane. 
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The debtor had now to consider of 
finding bail. No person seemed fitter 
to be applied to on such an occasion 
than his friend, Captain Cockleshell, of 
the Lumber-troop. To prepare him 
to accede to such a request, he be- 
thought himself he could not do better 
thao to send hima hare. He there- 
fore wrote a letter, dated Hampshire, 
describing me to bave been killed on 
the day but one preceding that on 
which he was writing, and by bimself, 
on the manor of his friend, Lord 
Sharpset; and with this statement, 
back I went to my old master, 

‘¢ Look here,” said the Captain, 
(who immediately recognized me), ad- 
dressing himself to his wife, “ the 
hare has come back again; I can swear 
to its being the same that I killed last 
Monday.”—He meant that he had 
found dying. 

** No, sure it can’t be 
the lady.—“ Yes it is.” 

“ And Diddler says he shot it the 
day before yesterday.” 

‘“‘ Indeed !” 

‘And on the manor of his friend, 
Lord Sharpset.” 

“‘ How ridiculous,” said the Lady, 
‘do such people make themselves by 
endeavouring thus to show their conse- 
quence.” 

‘It is contemptible,” the Lumber- 
trooper added.—‘* Then, to tell such 
bouncing falsehoods, and unnecessari- 
ly ; that puzzles me. How can people 
make up their minds to that.” 

And both agreed to condemn such 
conduct as most absurd and improper ; 
though this had not occurred to the 
Captain when I first fell into his hands. 
It was now debated whether or not I 
should be sent any where else; but, 
from the circumstance of their finding 
it convenient to close their nostrils 
when their noses were turned towards 
me, this, it was thought, would be rather 
too higha joke. The idea was accord- 
ingly abandoned, and I was ordered in- 
to the kitchen for the servants, where I 
am now roasting. 

I am, Mr. Editor, truly your's, 
USS. 


!” exclaimed 
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BROWN’S ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


HAVING quoted enough to indi- 
cate the style and nature of this 
publication, especially as applying to 
the manners of the Hebrew people, we 
shall only offer one extract more, on the 
treatment of the dying; and conclude 
with a singular passage on the most 
important of ail subjects to a Chris- 
tian reader, touching one of the greatest 
soiracles at the death of our Saviour. 

“« Visiting the sick was enjoined to 
be neither in the three morning, nor in 
the three evening hours, from motives 
of delicacy and convenience for the 
distressed, and when they went, they 
commonly said, * God pity you, and 
all the sick among the Israelites.” If 
the person was dangerously ill, either 
the friends or some Rabbi discoursed 
with bim on subjects suited to his situ- 
ation ; and if near death, they had a 
formula for the confession of sin, which 
23 given by Buxtorff: for they consid- 
ered a natural death as the expiation of 
all bis sins ; a doctrine which, although 
It might soothe the patient with a false 
hope, was yet of dangerous tendency to 
his eternal interests. At the approach 
of death, the person dying assembled 
his children round his bed and blessed 
them, well knowing that the heart was 
then susceptible, and that the instruc- 
tions of a dying parent might be re- 
membered when his body was mould- 
ering in the grave. The patient then, 
if not formerly, made his will, be- 
queathing his property equitably among 
his children, and if he was rich, he 
gave legacies to the poor, for the en- 
dowment of schools, and for the erect- 
ing of synagogues. They had a strange 
custom of changing the name of a 
person before he died, the reason of 
which will be seen in the following 
prayer: “ O God, take pity on N, and 
restore him to his former health; let 
him be called henceforth O; Jet bim 
be glad in his new name, and let it be 
confirmed to him. Be pleased, we in- 
treat thee, QO Gud, that this change of 


name may abolish all the hard and evil 
decrees against him, and destroy the 
broad sentence. If death be decreed 
upon N (his former name), it is not de- 
creed upon O (his present one). It an 
evil decree was made against N, lo, this 
hour, he is another man, a new creature, 
and, like achild, born to a good life and 
length of days.” Ino the prospect of 
death, the patient was never left alone, 
that he might receive advice and every 
attendance ; and when about to ex- 
pire, the nearest relation, or dearest 
friend, closed his eyes, and kissed bim. 
Hence Philo, when relating Jacob’s 
complaints on the unexpected death of 
Joseph, makes him say, that “ He will 
not have the comfort of closing his 
eyes, and giving bim the last embrace.” 

Treatment between the death and fu- 
neral.—* When the person had 
breathed his last, the nearest relations 
tore their upper garment from head to 
foot, but the spectators tore about a 
handbreadth in length on the left side, 
which wes also a heathen practice. Im- 
mediately upon the decease, dismal cries 
were raised by the people in the house 
and their neighbours, who thronged in 
on hearing of the event; and at the 
death of persons in better condition, 
women were hired to howl, and sing 
doleful ditties, in which honourable 
mention was made of the age, beauty, 
streneth, courage, virtues, and actions 
of the deceased, with the intention of 
increasing the sorrow of the afilicted re- 
lations ; and minstrels were employed 
to accompany them with instruments of 
music, But what kinds of lamentations 
these were, will be best understood by 
the following extracts from Sir John 
Chardin’s manuscript observations, as 


quoted by Harmer: “ I was lodged, in 


the year 1676,at Ispahan,in Persia, near 
the royal square. The mistress of the 
house next mine died at that time in 
the night. The moment she expired 
all the family, to the number of 25 or 
30 people, set up such a furious cry, | 
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that I was quite startled. | These cries 
continued a long time, and then ceased 
all at once. They began again at day- 
break, as suddenly, and in concert. It 
is this suddenness which is so terrify- 
ing, together with a greater shrillness 
and loudness than one can easily ima- 
gine.” In Barbary they term this 
screaming woulhiuh woo, because it con- 
sists in the repetition of that word.— 
But let us attend to their care of the 
corpse. The first thing done was to 
extend the body on a cloth, on the floor 
or table, with the face covered, and to 
wash it with a warm infusion of camo- 
mile flowers and dried roses. This 
was done for two reasons ; to restore 
life if suspended, and to make the per- 
fumes enter the pores more easily. Wo- 
men were the persons formerly employ- 
ed in this office, and hence the two 
Marys went to the sepulchre of our 
Lord, but afterwards it was thought 
more decorous to employ persons of 
the same sex. When the washing was 
completed, it was laid on a table, all the 
ventsshut up, and the body embalmed. 
Thisembalming was different accord- 
ing to the rank or vanity of the deceas- 
ed. The most common way was to 
anoint the body with a solution of some 
odoriferous drugs, and wrap it io linen; 
but to persons of affluence, spices in 
great abundance were used. ‘T’bus Jo- 
seph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
because they were wealthy, and wished 
to do honour to Jesus, wrapped his 
body io a linen cloth, with a bundred 
pounds weight of myrrh and lign aloes, 
which was said to be the manuer of the 
Jews to bury ; not that they all em- 
ployed so many spices, but thereby im- 
plying that they merely wrapped the 
body in spices, and did not embowel it. 
‘The two Marys, not knowing what was 
done by these worthy men, and never 
suspecting a resurrection, had also pre- 
pared spices and ointments, After the 
washing with water and embalming, the 
body was bound up in grave-clothes, 
and laid in an upper chamber. ‘The 
shrouds were either simple or magnifi- 
cent, according to circumstances, and 
sometimes they retained their ordinary 
clothes, or were buried in a shroud of 
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their own preparing. But although 


embalming, by being wrapt in spices,’ 


was the usual way of the Jews to bury, 
it was not the only one, for they also 
embowelled, in the manner of the 
Egyptians, and the common way of 
doing it was this ; “ The body was giv- 
en to the embaliners, who first took out 
the brains and entrails, and washed 
them in palm wine, impregnated with 
strong astringent drugs; after which 
they began to anoint the body with oil 
of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, and cassia, 
and this lasted thirty days. They next 
put it into a solution of nitre for forty 
days longer, so that they allowed seven- 
ty days to complete the embalming ; 
after which they wound it up in swathes 
of linen, besmeared with gum. Being 
thea able to resist. putrefaction, it was 
delivered to the relations, inclosed in a 
paper or wooden figure, somewhat re- 
sembling a coffin, and laid in the cata- 
comb or cave belonging to the family. 
Thevenot says, that “the mummy he 
examined had above a thousand ells of 
filletting about the body, besides what 
was wrapt about the head.” The an- 
cient Jewish method seems to resemble 
the modern eastern practice, however, 
rather than the ancient Egyptian, which 
according to Dr. Perry, consists in 
wrapping up the body in two, three, or 
more different sorts of stuffs, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the deceas- 
ed, with spices intermixed.— 

Those who were engaged in prepar- 
ing the body for burial, were consider- 
ed ceremonially unclean for seven days; 
the first three more so than the remain- 
ing four, and on the last of the first 
three days they were sprinkled with wa- 
ter, in which were some of the ashes of 
the red heifer. According to Sir John 
Chardin, however, the Persians carry 
matters farther after the death of their 
kings, for they displace (mazoul) the 
physicians and astrolocers ; the first for 
pot having driven away death, and thic 
second for not having predicted it; and 
he very ingeniousiy conjectures that 
Daniel had been displaced, or ma- 
zoulied, on the death of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, which was the reason why be was 
uoknowa to Belshazzar the gon, but weil 
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known to the queen his mother, who 
had seen him frequently, and knew bis 
worth in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 
her husband.—F rom the time that the 
corpse was shrouded, and taken to an 
upper chamber, it lay upon a bed till the 
time of burial, and was either in greater 
or less state, according to circumstan- 
ces. If poor, it lay upon a plain bed, 
in an open coffin or bier ; but if rich,on 
a magnificent bed, and in a magnificent 
coffin, open to the inspection of all who 
chose to visit it.” 

At the funeral— 

*‘ When come to the sepulchre, they 
said, * Blessed be God, who formed 
thee, fed thee, preserved thee, and has 
taken away thy life. O dead! He 
-knows the oumber of thy members, and 
shall one day restore thy life. Blessed 
be he who takes away life and restores 
it.” They then placed the coffin on the 
ground, walked round it seven times, 
repeated a prayer,and sometimes ap ora- 
tion, recounting his virtues: the rela- 
tions threw a handful of earth upon the 
bier, and in places where burial was 
used after the present manner of inhu- 
mation, they filled up the grave, con- 
signing the dust of their relation to the 
dust of death. Coffins were notin gen- 
eral use in Judea, nor are they general 
even at present in the Kast. They were 
very ancient, indeed, iu Egypt among 
the great, and were made of sycamore 
wood, or of a kind of pasteboard, form- 
ed by folding and gluing cloth together 
a number of times, which were curiously 
plastered, and then painted with hiero- 
glyphics. Butin Judea they seem to 
have been contented with wrapping the 
body closely in spices, and carrying it 
to the grave, like the widow of Nain’s 
son, 10 a bier, from whence it was taken 
to be laid in a sepulchre ; or, if poor, it 
was tumbled into the grave, and the bier 
brought back for further use. Hence a 
coffin to Joseph was looked upon as 
an honour.— Before leaving the church- 
yard, the modern Jews each pluck up 
three handfuls of grass, and throwing it 
behind them say, “ They shall flourish 
hke the grass of the earth.” They also, 
m some places, throw dust on their 
heads, and say, “ We shall follow thee 
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as the order of nature shall require.” 
At a burial none saluted each other, 
and when they retired, then began the 
standings and sittings, as they were call- 
ed, by which the company comforted 
the relations. The number of persons 
which composed the minimum in this 
duty was ten ; but it might be as many 
more as pleased. The common num- 
ber consisted of all the company, and 
the custom was, at each sitting and 
standing, for the relations to sit, and the 
company to stand round them,and weep 
aloud. Between the grave and the house 
were seven of these sittings and stand- 
ings, and they might not be nearer each 
other than what could contain four cabs 
of seed, which was fixed to be thirty- 
three cubits and two hand breadths 
broad, by fifty cubits long, or, as others 
explain it, the distance between them 
was regulated by circumstances, but the 
space allowed them to stand on was of 
that extent, that they might not be inter- 
rupted by the persons who passed. 

The entertainment of the company 
invited to the funeral did not precede, 
but follow the solemnity. Among the 
heathen it was over or around the grave, 
but the Jews had it at home. Thisen- 
tertainment was commonly liberal :... 
they drank two cups of wine before it, 
five while eating, and three after; at 
least they had the offer of so many. 
But a3 this implied greater abundance 
than was io the power of many to give, 
the want was supplied by the liberality 
of their neighbours, both as a mark of 
sympathy, and inthe expectation that 
they would return the compliment 
when themselves should be visited with 
a similar affliction.” 

The passage to which we have above 
alluded relates to the eclipse at the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘ This darkness was not confined to 
Judea, for we read of a heathen philos- 
opher, in adistant land, who on seeing 
it, and knowing thatit could not be oc- 
casioned hy an_ eclipse, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Wither the God of nature suffers, or 
the frame of the world is dissolving.” [I 
shall conclude the article with an ex- 
tract from the Tracts of Mr.James Fer- 
gussop, well known for his popular wn- 
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tings on various branches of Natural 
Philosophy. ‘I find by calculation,” 
says be, “that the only passover full 
moon, which fell ona Friday from the 
twentieth year after our Saviour’s birth 
to the fortieth, was in the 4764th year 
of the Julian period, which was the 
thirty-third year of his age, reckoning 
from the beginning of the year next after 
that of his birth, according to the vulgar 
tera; and the said passover full moon 
was on the third day of April. Phlegon 
informs us, tha in the 202d Olympiad, 
or 4764tb year of the Julian period, 
there was an eclipse the same as this 
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mentioned here, which could be no 
other than this; for an ordinary one 
never totally hides the sun from any — 
one part of the earth above four minutes. 
Besides it must have been miraculous, 
because no ec:iyse ever happensat full 
moon, it being at that time in the op- 
posite side of the heavens.” One is 
pleased to hear the sentiments of a per- 
son so well qualified to judge.” 

We finish aa we began, with recom- 
mending this book asa sensible, useful, 
and sound compilation, well calculated 
to please the grave and inform the gene- 
ral reader. 


——_—————— 


From the London Time's Telescope. 


OUTLINES OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


ee 
If we talk of a stone, of a gnat, or of a bee, our discourse is a sort of demonstration of the power of him 
who formed them: for the wisdom of the workman generally manifests itelf in what is moet minute.— 
He who hath stretched out the Acavens, and who hath hollowed the bed of the ocean, is the same who hath 


pitreed the sting of the bee to furm a passage for its poison. 
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In the vast and the minute we see 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 


And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 


BQYNTOMOLOGY is a science that 

-4 conducts us into the most exten- 
sive and most populous province of the 
whole empire of Nature. For while 
quadrupeds are, for the most part, con- 
fined to Jand, and fishes to water; 
while birds though equally capable of 
assumiog earth and air as their natural 
range, know little more of water than 
its mere surface; insects, in innumera~ 
ble multitudes, are traced through each 
of these elements, as their allotted resi- 
dence, and are provided witb an aston- 
ishing diversity of powers to fit them 
for such opposite habitations. There 
1s,perpaps, hardly a plant that does not 
furnish nourishment aod a habitation to 
several insects ; while many, as the oak 
for example, afford a retreat for some 
hundreds of different species. Plants, 
however, are far from being the only 
abode of insects; vast numbers reside 
upon the larger animals, whose juices 
they continually suck; while many live 
upon and devour others of their own 
order, Infinite numbers spend a part 
of their livesin the water; others re- 
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main there entirely: the earth swarms 
and the air teems with multitudes too 
small for the human eye to observe, and 
too numerous for the imagination to 
conceive | 

Entomology, like every other branch 
of natural history, claims it as its pre- 
rogative to demonstrate the existence 
and perfections of that Almighty Pow- 
er which produced and governs the uni- 
verse. It is one chapter in the history 
of creation, and naturally leads every 
intelligent mind to the Creator; for 
there are no proofs of bis existence 
more level to the apprehension of all, 
than those which this chapter offers to 
the understanding. 

In an insect, or a flower. 

Sach microscopic proofs of skill and power, 

Ashid from ages past, God now displays, 

To combat athciste with in modem days. 

The manner ia which entomology has 
too frequently been studied, and the ex- 
tremes into which men, according to 
their different capacities and tastes, 
have fallen, have excited a derision 
against the science, which a proper de- 
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gree of discernment would have direct- 
ed against the foibles alone of those 
who have thus studied it. While the 
systems of some naturalists contain on- 
ly a dry repetition of shades, colours, 
and shapes of different insects, without 
entering into the more interesting and 
animated description of their manners, 
those of others, as injudiciously, ascribe 
to them functions, and a degree of intel- 
ligence of which they: are incapable. 
By the former the imagination is fatigu- 
ed and disgusted with a constant repeti- 
tion of the same images. By the ro- 
mantic air of the latter, the mind is led 
iuto distrust with regard to the truth of 
the whole narrative, and to doubt of 
those facts which are well established 
and certain. Hence the study of En- 
tomology has been deemed by many 
an occupation the most useless and 
frivolous in which the human mind can 
be engaged. Hence téo, from a fear 
of prostituting their talents, many have 
been deterred from contemplating the 
wonders displayed by Nature, in a 
kingdow of avimals the most numerous, 
diversified, and splendidly adorned, of 
any on the face of the globe ; and thus 
have deprived themselves of views of 
the power and munificence of the Av- 
THOR or Nature, in some respects 
the most striking and ipteresting that 
can he preseoted to the mind of man.* 

“ Insects indeed’ (observe two elegant 
modern writers,) ‘appear to bave been 
Nature’s favourite productions, in 
which to manifest her power and skill, 
she has combined and concentrated al- 
most all that is either beautiful and 
graceful, mteresting and alluring, or cu- 
rious aod singular, in every other class 
and order of her children. To these, 
her valued miniatures, she has given the 
most delicate touch and highest finish 
of her pencil. Numbers she has armed 
with giitterrng mail, which reflects a 
lustre like that of burnished metals; 
in others she lights up the dazzling ra- 
diance of polished gems. Some she 


* It does not become a reasonable man, says Aristo. 
Ue, capricieusly to blame the study of insects nor to 
take a distaste at it, from the treuble it occasions. 
Nothing in nature is mean ; every thing is sublime, 
every thing werthy of admiration. 
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has decked with what looks like liquid 
drops, or plates of gold and silver; or 
with scales or piles, which mimic the 
colour and emit the ray of the same 
precious metals. Some exhibit a rude 
exterior like stones in their native state, 
while others represeot their smooth and 
shining face after they have been sub- 
mitted to the tool of the polisber ; oth- 
ers, again, like so many pigmy Atlas- 
es, bearing on their backs a microcosm, 
by the rugged and various elevations 
and depressions on their tuberculated 
crust, present to the eye of the beholder 
no inapt imitation of the unequal sur 
face of the earth, now horrid with mis- 
shapen rocks, ridges, and precipices— 
now swelling into hills and mountains, 
and now sinking into valleys, glens, and 
caves; while not a few are covered 
with branching spines, which faney 
may form ioto a forest of trees.* 
‘What numbers vie with the charm- 
ing offspring of Flora in various beau- 
ties! some in the delicacy and variety 
of their colours, colours not like those 
of flowers, evanescent and fugitive, but. 
fixed and durable, surviving their sub- 


ject, and adorning it as mach after 


death as-they did when it was alive ; 
others, again, in the veining and texture 
of their wings; and others in the rich 
cottony down that clothes them. To 
such perfection, indeed, has Nature 1a 
them carried her mimetic art, that you 
would declare, upon beholding some 
insects, that they had robbed the trees 
of their leaves to form for themselves 
artificial wings, so exactly do they re- 
semble them in their form, substance, 
and vascular structure ; some represent~ 
ing green leaves, and others those that 


© Myriads of creatures (each too nicely emall 
Bare sense to reach) for our inspection call. 

In animalcules, germs, sceds, and flowers 
Live, im their perfect shapes, the little powers. 
Vast trees Jie pictured in their slend'rest grains : 
Armies one wat'ry globule contains. 

The artificial convex will reveal 

The forme diminutive that cach coneeal ; 
Some, s0 minute, that, to their fine extreme, 
The mite a vast leviathan will seem : 

That yet of organs, functions, sense partake, 
Equal with animals of largest make, 

Yn curious limbs and clothing they surpass 

By far the eomeliest ofthe bulky mass. 

A world of beauties! that thro’ all their frame 
Creation’s grandest miracies proclaim. 
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are dry and withered. Nay, sometimes 
this mimicry is so exquisite, that you 
would mistake the whole insect for a 
pouee of the branching spray of a tree.* 

o mean beauty in some plants arises 
from the fluting and punctuation of their 
stems and leaves,and a similar ornament 
conspicuously distinguishes numerous 
insects, which also imitate with multiform 
variety, as may particularly be seen in 
the caterpillars of many species of the 
butterfly tribe (papilionide ), the spines 
and prickles which are given as a noli 
me laugere armour to several vegetable 
productions. 

‘To fishes, the lucid scales of varied 
hue that cover and defend them are uni- 
versally admired, and esteemed their 
peculiar ornament; but place a buiter- 
fly’s wing under a microscope t, that 
avenue to unseen glories in new worlds, 
and you will discover that nature has 
endowed the most numerous of the in- 
sect tribes with the same privilege, mal- 
tiplying in them the forma, and diversi- 
fying the colouring of this kind of cloth- 
ing beyond all parallel. The rich and 
velvet tints of the plumage of birds are 
not superior to what the curious observ- 
er may discover in a variety of lepidop- 
tera ; and those many-coloured eyes 
which deck so gloriously the peacock’s 
tail are imitated with success by one of 
our most common butterflies.f 

‘ Feathers are thought to be peculiar 
to birds; but insects often imitate them 
in their antenz, wings, apd even some- 


© Hence the commor names of some of the genus 
Mantis, the walking-leafand walking-stick. 


t+ The polished glass, whose small convex 
Enlarges toten millions of degrees . 
Lhe mite, invisible elee, of Nature’s hand 
Least animal; and shows what lawsof life 
The cheese-inhabitants observe, and baw 
Fabric their mansions in the hardened milk, 
Wonderful artists! J. Phillips. 


$ Their wings (all glorioys to behold) 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide they display : the spangled dew 
Refleets their eyes and various hue. 
in down of ev'ry variegated dve 
Shines, flutt’ring soft, the gaudy butterfly: 
That powder, which thy spoiling hand disdains, 
The beauteous forms of srales contains; 
Not courts ean more magnificence express 
‘Yn all their blaze of gems and pomp of dress. 
Bscwne. 


Gay. 
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times in the covering of their bodies. 
— We admire witb reason the coats of 
quadrupeds, whether their skins be cov- 
ered with pile, or wool, or fur, yet are 
not perhaps aware that a vast variety of 
insects ate clothed witb all these kinds 
of hair, but infinitely finer and more 
silky in texture, more brilliant and deli- 
cate in colour, and more variously sha- 
ded, than what any other animals can 
pretend to. Nor has nature been lavish 
only in the apparel and ornament of 
these privileged tribes; in other respects 
she has been equally unsparing of her 
favours. ‘To some she has given fins 
like those of a fish, or a beak resem- 
bling that of birds; to others horns, 
nearly the counterparts of those of va- 
rious quadrupeds, ‘I'he bull, the stag, 
the rhinoceros, and even the hitherto 
vainly sought for unicorn, have in this 
respect many representatives amongst 
insects, (One is armed with tusks not 
unlike those of the elephant; another is 
bristled with spines, as the porcupjoe 
and hedge-hog with quills; a thud is 
an armadillo in miniature; the dispro- 
portioned hind Jegs of the kangaroo 
give a most grotesque appearance to a 
fourth; and the threatening head of the 
snake is found in a fifth.’* 

To those even who derive but little 
pleasyre from the pursuits and studies 
of a liberal mind, and who feel but little 
satisfaction in any employment unatten- 
ded with immediate profit, the research- 
es of the Entomologist are not without 
their use. Had the operations of the 
silk-worm never been examined, how 
could men have availed themselves of 
the labours of an insect that administers 


* Kirby and Spenee’s Entomology, vol. i, p. 7. et 
seq, the most pleasing and instructive book on in- 
sects that has appeared for a long time. The third 
volume may be shortly expected. 


Nor power alone confessed in grandeur lies, 

The glittering planet, or the painted skies ; 

Equal the elephant’s or ensmet’s dreas 

The wisdom of Omnipotence confess ; 

Equal the cumpbrous wa/le's enormous masz, 

With the small insect in the crowded grass; 

The mite, that gambols in its acid sea, 

In shape a porpoise, tho’a speck to thee! 

A living world, thy failing sight confounds! 

To thee a peopled habitation shows, 

Where millions taste the Lounty God bestows, 
Bose. 
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so profusely to our splendour and lux- 
uries ? It was not to the unobserving 
that it first occurred, that the toil of the 
silk-worm might be converted into a 
considerable article of commerce, and 
might give rise to many arts, and afford 
subsistence to thousands, of manufac- 
turers. Jn the same manner, wax and 
honey enter into the articles of com- 
merce and add to our enjoyments. It 
cannot therefore be denied, that those 
naturalists were profitably employed 
who first observed the industry of the 
bee ; who brought the insect from its 
hative woods, introduced it into our 
gardens, and by domesticating it, have 
rendered it subservient to our pleasures. 

The Chinese, whose progress in 
many of the arts is superior to that of 
any other nation, avail themselves of 
the labours of certain insects in procur- 
ing arich dye, and an elegant varnish, 
which is provided by a certain species 
of winged ant. The celebrated purple 
dye of the ancients was the produce of 
a small species of shell-fish; and we 
are told by Pliny, that the discovery 
of its virtue was occasioned by a dog, 
who, in eating the fish, had dyed his 
ears with that beautiful colour. It 
seems probable that the antients were 
capable, from the shells of insects, of 
communicating to their stuffs many 
beautiful shades of scarlet with which 
We are unacquainted; and it is not 
unlikely that we have also some rich 
tints of that colour which they wanted. 
It is certain that our finest reds are fur- 
nished by insects of which they were 
ignorant. Cochineal, the extensive 
and profitable uses of which have been 
long estimated, is now known univer- 
sally to be an insect which is propagated 
with care, and in vast numbers, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. The kermes or 
grain of scarlet, which was formerly im- 
agined to be one of the galls or excres- 
senses that are seen on shrubs, is now 
understood to be an insect which at- 
taches itself in that form to a species of 
the oak. 

The medical usesof certain insects are 
far from being inconsiderable; and to 
these purposes they have been long ap- 
plied,perhaps more frequently,and with 
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better effect than at present. The val- 
uable purposes to which the Spanish fly 
has been made subservient, will alone 
vindicate the utility of those researches 
which have been made concerning this 
part of the animal kingdom. There 
are, however, other uses to which other 
insects have been applied, and that 
from the most remote antiquity, which 
appear of a still more singular nature. 
Before the times of Theophrastus and 
Pliny, certain kinds of them were em- 
ployed in ripening the figs throughout the 
Islands of the Archipelago; and it ap- 
pears that the same practice still subsists 
among the present inhabitants of these 
islands. There are two kinds of figs 
cultivated around the Mediterranean; 
the wild and the domestic. The for- 
mer produces fruit several times in the 
year; and in it are deposited the eggs 
of insects which are soon converted into 
larves, itis by an artificial process of 
the same kind that the domestic fig is 
brought to maturity, which would oth- 
erwise drop from tbe tree in an annpe 
state. During the months of June and 
July, the peasants of these delightful 
climes are busily employed in collecting 
such of the wild figs as abound most 
with these insects, and in placing them 
near the cultivated fig, that they may 
deposit their eggs, and co-operate with 
the climate in bringing it to maturity. 
Similar purposes might probably be 
served by a judicious application of ia- 
sects to fruit in more northerly climates, 
were we acquainted with the proper 
species. ‘Those prunes, pears, and ap- 
ples which are first ripe, are commonly 
found penetrated by worms, 

It is highly probable that the whole 
advantage resulting from this process of 
caprification, as it is called, consists in 
the putrescent disposition which is here- 
by produced, and which is always ac- 
companied with an evolution or secre- 
tion of saccharine matt r 

But there are other inducements to 
the study of insects, of a nature totally 
different, yet pot Jess personal; induce- 
mente, founded not en aay hope of ad- 
vantage to be derived from these ani- 
mals, but of alfeventing or preventing 
the numerous misshiels they occasion. 
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Infinite swarms of these animals annu- 
ally desolate whole provinces; others 
attack our gardens and_ cultivated 
grounds, where they commit immea- 
surable devastations upon grain, vegeta- 
bles and fruit trees. Nor are their dep- 
redations confined to the fields; they 
enter the habitations of man, and, by 
eating into the stoutest timber of which 
they are constructed, gradually reduce 
them to ruins, They destroy his furni- 
ture and clothing ; some of them spare 
not even his person, tormenting it long 
before the period at which nature has 
destined it to become their legitimate 
prey. 

There are four different species of 
locust which are remarkably destructive. 
Almost every year, whole provinces,the 
most fertile ins Asia and Africa, are 
laid waste by their depredation. In 
Tunis and Algiers, so numerous are 
the swarms of the species called grillus 
migratorius, that they darken the face 
of the sky like a thick cloud. These 
le animals are wafted thither 

y the southerly winds in the month of 
April. In May they take their depart- 
ure for the interior of the country, to 
propagate their young, which make 
their appearance in their larve state 
during the month of June, when they 
commit vast depredations. The first 
columns, which pervade the country 
like an army, destroy every green shrub 
and pile of grass; aod these are still 
succeeded by other swarms, that press 
upon their rear, devouring the tender 
branches and stalks of plants, which 
their forerunners may have left. This 
dreadful visitation, which the language 
of Scripture has justly described as a 
plague,* does not terminate till the in- 


* This plague is most beautifuly alluded to in the 
following lines from the first book of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, where the sublime bard compares the fallen 
angels to them :— 
to their general's voice they soon obeyed 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, . 
‘Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy eloud 
Of Locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

‘That o’er the realms of impious Pharaoh hung - 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile; 
So numberless were those bad angels seen, 
Hovering on wings, under the cope of hell, 

*T wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fircs. 
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sects have passed into their winged 
state, when they fly off, leaving the 
whole surface of the earth naked and 
brown, as if scorched by fire. 

Inthe year 593 of the Christian era 
these animals appeared in such vast 
numbers, as to cause a famine in many 
countnes. Syria and Mesopotamia 
were over-run by them in 677. In 852 
Immense swarms took their flight from 
the eastern regions into the west, and 
destroyed all vegetables, not even spar- 
ing the bark of trees, and the thatch of 
houses, after devouring the crops of 
corn, grass, &c. Their daily marches 
were observed to be about twenty miles 
each, and it is said their progress was 
directed with so much order, that there 
were regular leaders among them, who 
flew first and settled on the spot which 
was to be visited at the same hour the 
next day by the whole legion; their 
marches were always undertaken at 
sun-rise. In 1541 incredible hosts af- 
flicted Poland, Wallachia, and all the 
adjoining territories, darkening the sun 
with their numbers, and ravaging all the 
fruits of the earth, The years 1747 
and 1748 afforded a memorable in- 
stance of the ravages of these animals 
in Germany and other parts of Europe, 
as farnorth as England. In the east- 
ern parts of the world such flights of lo- 
custs appear more frequently than in 
Europe ; and it is often found necessa- 
ry for the governors of particular prov- 
inces to command a certain number of 
the military to take the field egainst 
armies of locusts with a train of artille- 
ry. 
Little inferior to the locust in its de- 
structive powers is the phulena gramin- 
is of Linnwus, which destroys the 
meadows in Sweden. ‘There the peas- 
ants are employed in cutting deep ditch- 
es in the surface, to stop the progress of 
the larves as they pass along. If the 
swarm be small, this device has the de- 
sired effect; but the numbers of these 
animals are often so great, that they fill 
up the trenches, and pass along over tlie 
dead bodies that are buried in them. 
The formica saccharivora is a native of 
the West Indies, where it pervades the 
plantations of the sugar-cane, entering 
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the plants, and destroying them unmer- 
cifully while they are tender. 

Another plague of insects, which has 
lately occurred in North America, is 
thus noticed in a recent letter. ‘ With- 
in the Jast four or five days the fly has 
appeared, a noo-descript, perhaps, in 
natural history, and covered the face of 
the whole earth, obscuring the sun, 
moon, and stars. The heavens are 
darkened by them, as ia a dense cloudy 
day; as far as the eye can discern, they 
fill the air in every direction, as closely 
as a swarm of bees. Corn-fields, &c. 
are prostrated with the clouds that settle 
upon them ;_ trees are covered, and the 
branches bent and broken down. The 
barracks and buildings ia the vicinity, at 
the ends and sides not exposed to the 
sun, are entirely black, the insects piled 
one upon another. These creatures, 
with the feelers that protrude from head 
and tail, are about three inches in length, 
slough their skins daily; and in per- 
forming this operation, and in dying by 
millions every hour, so infect the at- 
mosphere, as to render it unfit for res- 
piration, Cattle, swine, and Indians, 
are said to feed and fatten upon them, 
The Frenchmen call them mosquito- 
hawks, because they make their appear- 
ance when mosquitos are most numer- 
ous, and, as is supposed, prey upon 
and drive them away. The flies them- 
selves remain but six or seven days.’— 
Letter from Green Bay, Mich. Terri- 
tory, United Slates, July 19, 1819. 

The moth tribe makes still nearer 
approaches to mao in the hostilities 
which it commits. No person is igno- 
rant of the destructive quality of these 
insects to woollen cloths,and all kinds of 
fur and wearing apparel. The instinct 
of these animals, in providing a proper 
receptacle for their eggs, and food for 
their young, is astonishing ; and it has 
been one of the chief objects of Reau- 
mur, and other Entomologists, to devise 
methods for preventing their depreda- 
tions. | 

Of such vast extent are the mischiefs 
occasioned by the insect tribes upon the 
various objects of human industry and 
the necessaries of life ; all these, howev- 
er, dwindle into nothing when we re- 
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flect on their dangerous effects upon the 
human body, and call to mind that 
thousands of them are continually enter- 
ing into the lungs by breathing. Dur- 
ing the whole of the summer months, 
the atmosphere teems with myriads 
of minute and viewless insects, and par- 
ticularly in the months of July and Au- 
gust: and the excessive numbers that 
are conveyed into the stomach and 
lungs are probably one cause of those 
epidemic disorders for which this season 
of the year is so remarkable. In other 
cases these sources of evil are more ob- 
vious and apparent. What an uocom- 
fortable life must be that of the r 
Laplander at certain seasons of the 
year, 1a which the number of insects 
that surround him is go great, that a 
candle is no sooner lighted than the 
flame is extinguished by the multitudes 
that flock to it; where, after millions 
are destroyed, famished millions suc- 
ceed, and renew the unceasing combat. 
During the rainy season in India, we 
are told, insects of ail descriptions are 
s0 incredibly numerous, and so busy ev- 
ry where, that it is often absolutely 
necessary to remove the lights from the 
supper-table; were this not done, 
moths, flies, bugs, beetles, and the like, 
would be attracted in such numbers as 
to extinguish them entirely. When 
the lights are retained on the table, in 
some places they are put into glass cyl- 
inders, which St. Pierre tells us is the 
custom in the Island of Mauritius ; ia 
others the candlesticks are placed in 
soup-plates, into which the insects are 
precipitated and drowned. Nothing 
can exceed the irritation caused by the 
stinking bugs when they get into the 
hair or between the linen and the body ; 
and if they be bruised upon it, the skin 
comes off. To usethe language of a 
poet of the Indies, from whom some of 
the above facts are selected, 
On every dish the booming beetle falls, 
The eock-ronch plays, or caterpillar crawls, 
A thousand shapes of variegated hues 
Parade the table and inspect the stews. 
To living walls the swarming hundreds stick, 
Or court, a dainty meal, the oily wick ; 
Heaps over heaps their slimy bodies drench, 
Out go the lamps with suffocating stench. 
When hideous insects every plate defile, 
The laugh how empty, and how forced the smile | 


( This interesting subject will be continued in our neat. J 
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_ From Blackwuod’s Magazine. 


THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS. 
1. 


COME, join me, British landsmen, 


dragoons and grenadiers, 


While I sing the tars of England, and the battle of Algiers. 
I have seen your sabres flashing, and heard the din of blows; 
I have mark'd the edge of bayonets that swept away your foes ; 


But here the sword was idle, asleep 
The mighty cannon roar’d alone, 


the cutlass lay, 


and sailors won the day. 


2. 


*T wasin the morning early, the north wind bore us down, 
And spread the British crescent’s arms around the Moorish town, 
Then wav'd on every warship throughout the bending line, 


Before the face of infidels, the cross of Christ divine, 


Our van of floating batteries the noble Pellew led, 
And bravely dropp’d his anehor a-breast of the Mole-head. 


3. 


‘“t Now yield thee, prince of pirates, and terror of the sea, 
Give up thy plander'd treasures, and set the captives free. 


The sulphur-cloud of vengeance is 


gathering on the tide, 


And the bolt of injared nations wil! blast thee in thy pride.” 


4. 


The city rose above us as white as mountain mow, 

And grim the rampart-girdle hung o’er the wave below ; 
Bencath the yawning embrasures for action clear'd we lay, 
And thrice five hundred cannon were pointed at the bay. 


5. 


The summer sun was westering as the work of death begun ; 

It sunk in cloud and darkness before the fray was done. 

Then ye heard the crash of bulwarks that tumbled from their height, 
And saw the rockets streaming red athwart the vault of night, 

And blazing barks dismasted came wildly drifting nigh, 

And, midst the pause of thunder, ye heard the heathen cry. 


“ Now hold thee, gallant admiral, I 


6. 
bow to God's decree ; 


I yield the virgin city, the empress of the sea; | 
Renounce my plundered treasures, and set the captive free.’ 
“ Now shout, my lads,” quoth brave Peillew,“ now shout for victory.” 


THE WONDERFUL FORMATION OF MAN. 


From the Imperial Magazine. 


i the various parts of a complex 
piece of machinery were shewn, and 
their uses explained separately, to a per- 
soo ignorant of the machine collectively, 
he would gain but im 
the whole. 

Such a machine is Man, of which 
we will take a general view before we 
proceed to particular parts, 

It will perhaps be no bad way of 
Proceeding, to put together the more 
essential parts of the machine, before a 
‘person who is desirous of understand- 
ing its operation. 

1, Let us iv our own minds make a 
map, and let us suppose at first that we 


perfect notions of - 


wish to form him only for an hour’s exist- 
ence ; this will make it unnecessary in 
the very beginning to provide for his 
nutrition. 

2. We must give him a form, and 
upless we mean that he should have 
only the motion and posture of a worm, 
we must have some hard frame which 
may give a determined shape and sup- 
port to the body, and to which we may 
affix the moving powers. 

3. We observe that nature has given 
such frames to all animals, except those 
of the lowest orders, whose motions are 
exceedingly confined: but she has 
placed it differently in various creatures. 
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4. For instance, in many she has 
paced the hard frame on the outside, 
which at the same tine serves the pur- 
poses above-mentioned, and affords a 
firm defence for the body. The lob- 
ster, turtle, and a vast number of ani- 
mals, are provided with such frames. 

5. But this admits only of confined 
motions, and almost precludes sensa- 
tion; and an animal so armed, though 
it be very secure from the injuries to 
which from its way of life it is natural- 
ly liable, hag probably but very indiffer- 
ent perceptions of what is going on 
around it. 

6. We will therefore place our frame 
ou the inside, and as the materials 
which nature uses, serve the purpose 
excellently, we will suppose ourselves 
able to form bone, and will put a 
frame of it in our imaginary being,—a 
frame of bone. 

7. Now as we have, J suppose, in 
our minds determined the size of our 
man, we must have our frame of a cer- 
tain size, and of a certain strength ; but 
it is of consequence to us to make it 
light, that the motions of the body may 
be easily and readily performed. There 
is & way to make these points agree : it 
is to make our frame, where its uses ad- 
mit of it, hollow and cylindrical. 

§. But we must not leave it wholly 
vacant,or the pressure of the atmosphere 
will force its sides together: with what 
sball we fill it? oil will serve our pur- 
poses ; it is light :—-and by using it we 
shall provide reservoirs of nourishment 
for the body, as will be seen afterwards. 

9. We must not form our frame of 
one continued bone ; such a form is in- 
compatible with loco-motion : we must 
have it divided into a variety of pieces 
of different shapes and sizes, some 
moveable, others fixed. 

10. Where we would have the parts 
move, we must recollect, that two 
rough surfaces, as of bone, will move 
very illon each other: we will there- 
fore tip them with a smooth matter, 
which we will call cartilage: we will 
have this besmeared constantly with a 
very smooth oily liniment which we 
will call synovia, to produce which, 
and at the same time to confine it to 
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the part where it is wanted, we will place 
a membraneous hag round the cartilagi- 
nous ends of the two bones, 

11, We must also have something to 
fasten the two ends of the bone to each 
other, and to limit their motions, and 
this we will call ligament: the mem- 
braneous bag is insufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

12. Such a structure as we have just 
mentioned, i.e. two ends of bones tip- 
ped with cartilage, joined by ligaments, 
and besmeared with.syoovia, which is 
secreted, and at the same time prevent- 
ed from escaping by a membraneous 
bag fixed round the ends of the bone, 
we will call a joint. 

13. We will likewise make use of 
this same matter, bone, for defending 
some parts of the highest consequence 
to the animal ;—its brain, for instance. 

Though it is sensation that makes 
motion necessary, yet we will give our 
man organs of motion first, as we are 
only at present endeavouring to get clear 
ideas of the general structure of the 
body. 

We come now then to the moving 
powers ; and following our ancestors, 
even in their absurdities, we will call 
the organs we provide for the motion of 
the body, muscles. 

They called them so from some fan- 
cled resemblance in their shape to a 
mouse. Some muscles indeed, when 
out of the body, have an appearance 
which in some degree warrants the 
name: but that no name taken from 
shape can with propriety be applied to 
the muscles will be evident, as soon as 
we shall see that scarcely any two pairs 
of muscles in the body are alike io any 
considerable degree. 

We will form our muscles of threads 
of flesh, laid in various manners, some- 
times nearly parallel, sometimes con- 
verging, sometimes diverging, according 
to their offices. 

These threads of flesh shall be called 
muscular fibres. 

Now it is evident, if we fasten the 
ends of these fibres to different pieces 
of bone io our frame, that, should the 
fibres be shortened, the most moveable 
pies will be drawn towards the more 

xed. 
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Such is muscular motion : the man- 
ner in which the shortening of the fi- 
bres bas been supposed to be produced, 
will be spoken of hereafter. 

Shall we fix our muscular fibres to 
the bones, then? They would take up 
a vast deal of room. We had hetter 
fix a rope to the bone to be moved, and 
_ attach our muscular fibres to that. Such 
a rope we will call a tendon.—-So if 
Thad a felled tree which I wished to 
move, and had 50 men to perform the 
service, I would not make them take 
hold of the tree, but I would tie a rope 
to it, by taking hold of which they 
might all work to advantage. 

- Well, then, the shorteniag of the mus- 
cular fibres will move our frame. But 
Motion will be of little use, unless it is 
subservient to the will, i.e. unless the 
animal can move himself towards what 
1s pleasing, and avoid what is disagree- 
able and injurious. 
* We will then make our muscles sub- 
servient to the will, and this we will do 
by means of hollow strings, that shall 
pass from the brain (which we will 
make the seat of the mind) to every 
muscle, and every fibre of muscle, and 
an its commands to them. 

hese holiow strings we will call 
nerves: and we will make use of them 
not only to carry the commands of the 
mind, but also to carry intelligence from 
every part of the body to the mind, giv- 
ing notice of any impressions made on 
the body. . 
- Shall we make the muscles exceed- 
ingly sensible ? no; forif we do, their 
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necessary motions will be painful ; but 
by placing a sensible covering over 
them, notice will be given to the mind, 
of any injury from without, which is 
likely to befal them. 

To attach the fibres of the muscles to 
each other, we will make use of a soft 
reticulated substance, which we will 
call the cellular substance: it shall also 
envelop every single fibre, and every 
muscle collectively ; preventing their 
rubbing against each other in their mo~ 
tions, and keeping each fibre in its 
place. This cellular substance shall be 
constantly moist. 

We will make much farther use of 
this cellular substance. By laying 
many folds of it on each other, and 
compacting them together, we will form 
membranes, such as we used to sur- 
round our joints. Blood-vessels also, 
though they should not be spoken of 
here, we will form of these membranes 
convoluted. And indeed, there shall 
be no soft part of the human body of 
perceptible magnitude to be shewn, in 
which cellular substance shall not be 
employed. Where much motion is 
necessary among the muscles, we will 
place soft cushions of oily fat, contain- 
ed in an areolar membrane. 

We will cover the whole body with 
an exquisitely sensible membrane, to. 

ive notice when any injury is likely to 
done to it. 

Some parts which serve a subaltern 
purpose, will be spoken of when we 
come to treat particularly of the parts 
to which they are subservient. 


(To be continued. ) 


LACON ; OR MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS.* 


a 
From the Litcrary Gazette. 


free the last thirty years, the public 
miod has had such interesting and 
rapid incidents to witness, and to reflect 
upon, and must now anticipate some 
that will be still more momentous, that 
any thing like dulness or prosing in 


* Lacon; or Many Things in Few Words, 
‘addressed to those who think. By the Rev. C. 
C. Colton, 4.M. London. 1820. _ 
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authorship, will either nauseate, or be 
refused ; the realities of life have pam- 
pered the public palate with a diet 
so stimulating, that vapidity has now 
become as insipid as water to a 
dram-drinker, or sober sense toa fa- 
natic, 

The attempts however of dulness, 
are constantly repeated, and as con- 
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atantly fail, For the misfortune is, that 
the Head of Dulness, unlike the tail 
of the torpedo, loses nothing of her 
benuinbing and lethargising influence, 
by reiterated discharges; horses may 
ride over her, and mules and asses may 
trample upon her, but with an exhaust- 
less aud a patient perversity, she con- 
Unues her parcotic operations even to 
the end. In fact, the Press was never 
so powerful in quantity, and so weak io 
quality, as atthe present day ; if ap- 
plied to it, the simile of Virgil must be 
- reversed, ‘© Non trunco sed frondibus 
efficttumbram.” It isio literature as 
in fiaance—much Pauper and much Po- 
verly may co-exist. 

‘T’'bus does the author break io with 
his pretace, or, as the fancy folks would, 
term it, his fucer. 

“* The following pages, such as they 
are, have cost me some thought to write, 
and they may possibly cost others some 
toread them. Like Demosthenes,who 
talked Greek to the waves, I have con- 
tinued my task, with the hope of in- 
structing others, with the certainty 
of improving myself. ‘ Labor ipse 
voluptas.” Itis much. safer to think 
what we say, than to say what we 
think ; I have attempted both. This 
is awork of no party, and my sole 
wish is, that truth may prevail in the 
eburch, and integrity in the state, and 
that in both the old adage may be veri- 
fied, that, “ the men of principle may 
be the principal men.” Knowledge 
indeed is as necessary as light, and in 
this coming age most fuirly promises. 
to be as common as water, and as free 
asair. Butasit has been wisely or- 
dained, that light should have no col- 
our, water mo taste, and air no odour, 
80 knowledge also should be equally 
pure, and without admixture. If it 
comes to us through the medium of 
prejudice, it will be discoloured; 
through the channels of custom, it will 
be adulterated; through the gothic 
walls of the college, or of the cloister, 
at will smell of the lamp. 

‘© In an age remarkable for good 
reasoning and bad coaduct, for sound 
rules and corrupt manners, when virtue 

out heads, but vice our hearts;— 
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when those who would fain persuade 
us that they are quite sure of beaven, 
appear to be in no greater hurry to go 
there than other folks, but put on the 
livery of the best master only to serve 
the worst ;—in an age wheo modesty 
herself is more ashamed of detection 
than delinquency ; when independence 
of priuciple, consists in having no prin- 
ciple on which to depend ; and free- 
thinking, not in thinking freely, but in 
being free from thinking ;—in an age 
when patriots will hold any thing, ex- 
cept their fongues ; keep any. thing, ex- 
cept their word ; aud lose nothing pa- 
tiently, except their churacler ;—to 
improve such an age, must be dif- 
ficult, to instruct it dangerous; and 
he stands no chance of. amending it, 
who cannot at the same time amuse it.” 

This book is not one to be taken up 
and read through like a novel ora hbis- 
tory. Indeed the aspect of itis de- 
terring rather than inviting. Five hun- 
dred detached maxims, thoughts, aod 
observations, withaut a narrative to in- 

rweave them, are quite appalling ta 
modern readers, We looked at tha 
volume, full of figures. (X's, and D's, 
aod C’s and L's) in every page, aod 
we laid it down again—we read one 
remark, found it piquante; snotber, 
just and forcible ; a third, curious aod 
entertaining: the author had now. 
caught hold of us, and we believe we, 
have since perused every axiom he has, 
written, and many of them several times. 
over. Infact, we discovered that un- 
der the inauspicious form of pithy pie- 
ces of advice, there was a great deal of 
originality, and the fruits of much read- 
ing, much observation, and much re- 
flection ; that, together with a perhaps 
too frequent repetition of antitheses, a 
little sprinkling of triteness, and a cer- 
tain quaintness of style, there was terse 
philosophical remark, useful instruction, 
and often elevated ideas in elevated lan- 
guage: upon the whole, that Lacon 
was a book to be dipped into at. any 
time with pleasure and advantage; and: 
though there are some of the princi- 
ples to which we cannot subscribe, 
and some of the inferences from which. 
we differ, we must in justice-say, that 
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the general cast is liberal, essentially 
‘good. All that it is necessary for us to 
add to these remarks, in order to afford 
‘an idea of Lacon, may be comprised in 
‘a few selections; and these we sub- 
join promiscuously. 


“* Avarice begets more vices than 
Priam did children, and like Priam 
‘survives them all, It starves its keep- 
er to surteit those who wish him dead 
and makes bim submit to more morti- 
fications to lose heaven, than the mar- 
tyr undergoes to gain it, Avarice isa 
passion full of paradox, a madness full 
of method ; for although the miser is 
the most mercenary of all beings, yet 
he servos the worst master mote faith- 
fully thao some Christians do the best, 
. and will take nothing for it. He falls 
down and worships the god of this 
world, but will have neither its pomps, 
its vanities, nor its pleasures for his 
trouhle. He begins to accumulate 
treasure as a mean to happiness, and 


by acommon but morbid association, - 


he continues to accumulate it as an 
end. He lives poor, to die rich, and is 
the mere jailor of his house, and the 
turnkey of bis wealth. Impoverished 
by lus gold, he slaves harder to impris- 
On it in his chest, than his brother slave 
to liberate it from the mine. he avar- 
ice of the miser may be termed the 
grand sepulchre of all his other pas- 
sions, as they successively decay. But 
unlike other tombs, it is enlarzed by 
repletion, and strengthened by age. 
This latter paradox, so peculiar to this 
passion, must be ascribed to that love of 
power so inseparable from the human 
mind. ‘There are three kinds of pow- 
er—wealth, strength, and talent; but 
as old age always weakens, and often 
destroys the two latter, the aged are 
induced to cling with the greater avidity 
to the former. Aad the attachment of 
the aged to wealth, must be a growing 
and a progressive attachment, since 


such are not slow in discovering tbat - 


those same ruthless years which de- 
“tract go sensibly from the strength of 
their bodies, and of their minds, serve 
only to augment and to consolidate the 
strength of their purse.” 
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‘Of modern theorists, Gall and 
Spurzheim are too ridiculous even to 
be laughed at ; we admire Locke and 
Hartley for the profundity and ingenu- 
ity of their illustraions ; and Lavater 
for his plausibility ; but nove of thera 
for their solidity. Locke, bowever, 
was an exception to tliat paradox: so 
generally to be observed in theorists, 
who, like Lord Monhoddo, are the 
most credulous of men with respect 
to what confirms their theory, but per- 
fect infidels as to any facts that oppose 
it. Mr. Locke, I believe, had no opin- 
ions which he would not most readily 
have exchanged for truth, A_ traveller 
shewed Lavater two portraits: the one 
of a highwayman, who had been bro- 
ken upon a wheel, the other was the 
portrait of Kant, the philosopher; he 
was desired to distinguish between 
them. Lavater took up the portrait of 
the highwayman, after attentively con- 
sidering it for some time, “ Here,” 
says he, “‘we have the true philoso- 
pher, here is penetration in the eye, 
and reflection in the forehead ; here 
is cause, and there is effect; here is 
combination, there is distinction ; syo- 
thetic lips! and analytic nose :’’? Then 
turning to the portrait of the philoso- 
pher, he exclaims, “ ‘The calm think- 
ing villain is so well expressed, and so 
strongly marked in this countenauce, 
that it needs no comment.” This an- 
ecdote Kant used to tell with great glee. 
Dr. Darwin informs us, that the reason 
why the bosom of a beautiful womsa 
isan object of such peculiar delight, 
arises from hence; that all our first 
pleasurable sensations of warmth, sus- 
tenance, and repose, are derived from 
this interesting source, This theory 
had a fair run, until some one happens 
ed to reply, that all who were brought 
up by hand had derived their first plea- 
surable sensations from a very different 
source, and yet that not one of all these 
had ever been known to evince any 
very rapturous or amatory emotions at 
the sight of a wooden-spoon !” 


“ Men will wrangle for religion; 
write forit; fight for it; die for it; 
any thing but—live for it.” 
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The following is anoble picture of 
time :— 


“ Time is the most undefinable yet 
paradoxical of things ; the past is gone, 
the future is not come, and the present 
becomes the past, even while we at- 
tempt to define it, and like the flash of 
the lightning, at once exists and expires. 
——Time is the measurer of all things, 
but itis itself immeasurable, and the 
grand discloser of all things, but is it- 
self undisclosed. Like space it is in- 
comprehensible, because it bas no limit, 
aod it would be still more so if it had. 
Itis more obscure in its source than 
the Nile, and in its termination than 
the Niger ; and advances like the slow- 
est tide, but retreats like the swiftest 
torrent. It gives wings to pleasure, 
but feet of lead to pain, and lends ex- 
seer a curb, but enjoyment a spur. 

t robs beauty of her charms, to eee 
tow them on her picture, and builds a 
monument to merit, but denies it a 
house ; it is the transient and deceitful 
flatterer of falsehood, but the tried 
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and final friend of truth. Time is the 
most subtle yet the most insatiable of 
depredators, and by appearing -to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all, nor 
can it be satisfied, until it has stolen 
the world from us, and us from the 
world. It constantly flies, yet over- 
comes all things by flight, and although 
it is the present ally, it will be the fu- 
ture conqueror of death. ‘Time, the 
cradle of hope, but the grave of ambi- 
tion, is the stern corrector of fools, but 
the salutary counsellor of the wise; 
bringing all they dread to the one, and 
all they desire to the other; but lke 
Cassandra, it warns us with a voice 
that even the sages discredit too long, 
and the silliest believe too late. Wis- 
dom walks before it, opportunity with 
it, and repentance behiod it; he that 
has made it his friend, will have little 
to fear from his enemies, but he that 
has made it his enemy will have little to 
hope from his friends.” 

We now bid Mr. Colton farewell. 
That his book merits to be read by 
thousands—is our imprimatur. 


VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazines, June 1820. 
oe aeons 


THE NEWGATE SPECTRE. 

N Tuesday night last (June 13, 

1820,) a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance took place in the prison of 
Newgate. The following are the par- 
ticulars :—Tuesday night, as usual,sev- 
eral of the unfortunate criminals under 
sentence of death were taken to their 
cells, and locked up for the night, and 
watchmen were stationed in various si- 
tuations, and the doors were locked, 
barred, &c. At nearly the hour of 12 
o'clock, the head keeper was in his 
room, when his attention was attracted 
by loud knocking at his door, as if some 
one was beating it with a sledge bam- 
mer ; the door being separated from the 
cells by two large windows, be opened 
one of them to ascertain from what it 
proceeded, but to his astonishment ‘he 
could see noone. On the repetition of 
the noise, he fearlessly made search, but 


to no avail, he could not ascertain from 
what it proceeded. Shortly after, one 
of the culprits, a bold, courageous men, 
who bad been convicted for horse steal- 
ing, aad who was in his cell, was driven 
into fits by the following singular ci- 
cumstance :—He states, that while he 
was in his cell he beheld a ball of fire 
pass through the gratiog of his window 
with great force, which struck him with 
vehemence upon his shoulder. He was 
much terrified, and after some time it 
assumed the appearance of a bornd 
ghastly human form. The sight of it 


‘deprived bim at the moment of his sen- 


ses and utterance, and he gazed onit 
until it vanished, as he says “‘ through 
the key-hole of his cell,” aad the place 
appeared to bein flames. About the 
same time another spectre was seen by 
one of the watchmen of the prison, 
and had such an effect upon him tbat 
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‘he fainted away. Here it did. not stop 
its »—a soldier who was confi- 


ned in the next cell to the horse-stealer, 
also saw a spectre of the same descrip- 
tion, and he was siezed with fits of a 
violent nature in consequence, and con- 
‘tinued so for a length of time. He 
says that he has been in the field of 
‘battle, and has frequently sleptin the 
field with the dead, but was never so 
much fnghtened in his life. He is naw 
very bad. To corroborate the above,an- 
other watchman, stationed on the top of 
the prison, positively asserts, that be 
saw a ball of fire on the staircase about 
the time represented by the above per- 
sons, and made oath of it for the satis- 
faction of the prison. 
tremendous blows were repeated at 
Mr. Barret’s door, and the horse-steal- 
er and soldier were in fits the whole of 
the night. The former implores not to 
-be put into the same cell, and says that 
he would rather submit to be double- 
ironed and have himself chained to the 
floor, or any other punishment, rather 
than be put into the cell again—The 
above circumstance was mentioned to 
Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary, who intima- 
ted.it to Mr. Brown. — 

The following additional particulars 
form the sequel to this extraordinary 
circumstance. The convicts thought 
fit, after having been assured by Mr. 
Brown that one of the fraternity had 
been amusing himself at their expense, 
to make some inquiry, aod they suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that a convict, 
pamed Hay, was the ghost, and the 
flame of fire and the brimstone. They 
held a Council of War upon the quest- 
ion whether they should try him, and 
punish him according to law by bump- 
ing. Thejoke, however, was consid- 
ered too well performed to be punished, 
aod they wrote a letter to Mr. Brown, 
expressing their regret at having been 
so weak as to think there could be any 
thing within the gates of Newgate at 
night bat mortality, and very frail mor- 
tality too. Hay bad taken it into his 
head to try whether five men, who had 
not been afraid to commit robberies 
day or night, would be afraid of a 
sound and the light of a candle at 
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ight. There are five condemned cells 


in one passage, in each of which there 
is a prisoner, At ten o'clock, when all 
was dark, Hay entered the passage, 
knocked at the door of one of the cells, 
spoke a few words, aod thrusted a 
lighted candle through a hole, which is 
just large enough to admit it, and as 
suddenly withdrew it to the consterna- 
tion of the inmate, who cried out, **O 
Lord, have mercy upon us! ”—He did 
the same at the doors of the other 
four cells, and exclamations of fright 
were beard at each. He then stole 
away, after having uttered a deep groan, 
which was re-echoed from the cells. 
A oe 
A MAD SONG. 
COME ye to seek me ? then bear me home ; 
To the home whieh I covet—the silent tomb ! 
For the lover is vanish’d, the bridegroom is come ! 
Hear ye the chime of the marriage bell ? 
You shall soon hear it sounding my funeral knell. 
Warble your blithest strains to-day ; 
Soon shall you chaunt a deeper lay. 
Bind my head with a myrtle wreath ; 
Twine it ateve with the garland of death : 
Seatter sweet flowers in my thorny way,— 
I shall wither as fast as they: 
The flowers that sparkie with morning dew, 
At evening my quict grave shall strew. 
Clothe my form in a robe of white, 
So shall it serve for my shroud to-night. 
Pluck a lock from my raven hair, 
Which next to my heart this morn I'll wear : 
Pluck it at eve from my elay-cold breast, 
And give it to him that loves me best : 
And say to the youth, as ye bear me home, 
The lover is dear, though the bridegroom is come ! 
April 2A, 1820, 
ee 


IMPORTANT MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS, 


Tue following are the inventions of 
an American gentleman named Clymer, 
lately arrived from Philadelphia. These 
productions of bis genius have been 
seen with surprise and admiration by 
many competent judges, whose testimo- 
nials in their favour merit the highest 
regard. The first of these, which we 
shall briefly describe,may be considered 
as a machine of a higher order of me- 
chanics ; and the second, as an inven- 
tion of the bighest class in H ydraplics, 

The Corumsian Paintine Passs, 
is a machine, which, in its appearance, 
is classically chaste; and, in ita proper- 
ties, as far surpasseg any other Printing 
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Press, as the late Earl Stahope’s im- 
provements exceeded all others which 
preceded him. We have perused a 
variety of corroborating testimonials in 
favour of this Press, which clearly prove 
its superiority. The simplicity of its 
construction ; the ease of labour which 
It occasions to the workmen ; the amzz- 
ing power, and the simple mode of reg- 
ulating it to work the heaviest forms or 
the lightest card, by the legitimate mode 
ef producing the finest typographic spe- 
cimens between two tlat surfaces, or 
what ts technically termed the table and 
plattin, all conspire to announce it the 
perfection of the Prioting Press. 

The Corumsran Suip’s Pump, 
EXTINGUISHING ENGINE, AND Snip's 
PURIFYING SypnHons, we have seen, 
says Our correspondent, with amaze- 
ment. Having heard of its powers, we 
visited Mr, Ciymer for that purpose, at 
his manufactory, Finsbury street; and 
we confess we were taken by surprise 
at seeing its effects as a Ship’s Pump. 
It raises and discharges from 250 to 300 
ga''ons of water per minute, together 
with all substances which do not exceed 
the diameter of 18 or 24]b. shots; and, 
with the water, it raises and diszorges 
18 and 24lb. shots in rapid succession, 
This circumstance sufficiently proves 
the impossibility of choking or retard- 
Ing it in its Operations, in any situations 
in which vessels may be placed. All 
other pumps,particularly those on board 
Kast or West Indiamen, are liable to 
be choked and rendered useless, by the 
very goods which they are chiefly cal- 
culated to import—coffee, sugars, spices, 
molasses, &c. ; but this Pump bids de- 
fiance to them all; it will raise and dis- 
charge sand, stones, shot, gravel, ballast, 
coftve, sugars, molasses, spices, any 
thing which the diameter of the tube 
below will suffer to enter it, without a 
shadow or possibility of impeding its 
©perations, or putting it out of order; 
and being almost of one solid mass, 
and remarkably simple in its construc- 
tion, any person of common under- 
standing can always keep it in working 
tnm. [na few seconds it is converti- 
ble into an Extinguishing Engine of 
amazing powers. Itis also, in a few 
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seconds, changed into a sbip’s puri 
fying sypbon. To sbip-owners ths 
will prove of incalculable advantage ; 
because, when used as such, by apply- 
ing two hoses and tubes, to the tube 
below, which discharges the water 
from alongside into the vessel, extend- 
ing to each extremity fore and aft, the 
water being discharged through them, 
will drive all the bilge-water into the 
midships, where it will be almost a» 
quickly thrown out by the pumps; 
thus keeping the vessel clean and whole 
sone, aud removing those noxious and 
pestilential exhalations,so unwholesome 
to the passengers and crew, and so des= 
truetive, from their corrosive powers, 
to the timbers and metals of which 
vessels are composed, atising fram the 
stagnant bilze-water, to which all ves- 
sels are hable, 

From tie specimen which .we have 
seen of Mr. Clymer’s inventive genius, 
we are persuaded that it will not be 
unacceptable to our agricultural friends 
to be informed, that that gentleman 
bas also invented a Proven, possess 
sing, in a proportionate ratio, the pros 
perties of easing the labour of that 
noble animal the horse, as much ss 
the Columbian Press eases the labour 
of man; and with less expense and 
labour ploughing more land, in a give 
en ime, than any other plough aow ia 
use. 

BARRY CORNWALL'S NEW POEMS. 


Tue first of these is founded on the 
death of the Emperor Julian, called 
the Apostate, aod opens thus— 


(Julian—alone.) 

To-morrow ?—aye, to-morrow. The bright San 
Of my life will setin blood. Dark, heavy clouds 
Are rolling round about me, yet my eye 
Can reach into the dim eternity, 

And im its bosom is—my grave. Oh! then, 
Valour and War, farewell! Soldiers and friends, 
Who in tempest of the battle, once, 

With your loves girded me like triple steel, 

I must be. gone. Moming and Night farewell ! 
And all the beauty of this visible world ; 

And thou, fair Air! who music art and perfume, 
Colour and light, and in thy silent arms 

Now nursest with cold dews the sleeping flower, 
And ¢idd’st the fever’d heart forget its pain, 
Shall I behold thee never again ?—Never ! 

A dull, protracting, melancholy word, 

That, in an alien language, talks despair. 
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*.Nevee!’—them Hepe is pone and time departed 5 
And Happiness thet flies and then returns, 
Making its presence precious—al! are gone. 
--Is there no armour of the soul wherein 

may array my thoughts and vanquish Death? 
It may not be: my hour is come—is come : 
And I must tread upon that shadowy strand 

A shadow, a pale solitary thing, 

For ages aud fur ages, and there be 

A Spirit, filled wich human thoughts and pains, 
Languishing for some remote Elysium. 

Great Mars, look down uponme: Am I not 

Thy sen adopted? oh! my patroa Mars, 

My father, and my god, I perish here 

For want of succour. Fate and Death, at band, 
Wait smiling for the dust of Julian; 

And the grave opens, with a sickly smile, 

Its hollow home, inviting me to rest. 
Away—this must not be. Imperial Rome 

Leans on my sword.—Who goes? 


The second scene commences with a 
very fine piece of poetical philosophy. 


Julian (on his couch, wounded ;) Priscus, Maximus. 
Max. You ‘re easier now? 

Julian. Much easier: many thanks. 

~And so you think, good Priseus, that the Soul 

Doth of necessity quit this feeble clay, 

When the poor breath departs—that "tit not hung 

On musele or nerve, or buried in the blood, 

As some will teach. Formy part I believe 

That there is good and evi), and for each 

Due punishment and reward. Shall we not meet 

_ Our friends hereafter, think you, Maximus ? 
Max. Thope so, my dear Lord. 
Julian, What thinks you, Sir ? 
Priscus. 1 must believe it. There is in the world 

Nothing to fill up the wide heart of man ; 

He languishes fer something past the grave ; 

He hopes—and Hope was never vainly given. 
Max. Hope treads but shadowy ground, at best. 
Priscus. Its— 

Max. A guess. 
Julian. And yet, Priseus is right, I think : 

And Hope has in the soul oheeure allies— 

Remorse, for evi) acts ; the dread of death : 

Anticipative joy, (tho’ that, indeed, 

Js Hope, more certain ;) and, as Priscus says, 

That inward Janguishment of mind, which dreams 

Ofsome remote and high accompiishment, 

And pictures to our fancies perfect sights, 

Sounds and delights celestial ;—and, above all, 

That feeling ofa limitary power, 

Which strikes and circuunscribes the soul, and speaks 

Dimly, but witha voice potential, of 

Wonders beyond the world, etherial, 

Starry, and pure, and swect, and never ending. 

I cannot think that the great Mind of man, 

With its accumulated wisdoms too, 

Must perish ; why, the words he utters live ; 

And is the Spirit which gives birth to things 

Below itsown creations? 


We merely quote the few last lines : 
the death of Julian, who speaks— 


Farewell ; I faint: My tongue is withered up. 
It clings against my mouth. Somenir=arir. Ah! 


Tne Spell Unravelled. 
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This is death, Priscus. Oh! How liken child 
A Soldier sinks beforehim. Jove !—<— (dies.) 
Max. He faints. 
Priscus. He does indeed, for ever: his lest breath 
Is mingled with the winds, 


The next scene, Amelia Wentworth, 
we like less upon the whole than any 
thing the author has published. It has, 
however, sume brilliant passages. A 
death-bed reflection is the only one we 
shall transcribe. 


Amel. How slowly and how silently doth Time 
Float on his starry journey. Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly, 
And with the moon at night Methinks, I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings, 
Floating for ever o’er the crowds of men, 
Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath. 
Lo! Iam here, and time seems passing on : 
To-morrow I shall be a breathiese dng— 
Yet he will still be here; and the blue Hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world, 
As tho’ I were alive te weleome them, 

ce 


THE SPELL UNRAVFLLED. 


“ By cach one 
Of the dear streams through which I have travelled 
The cup of enjoyment from none. 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one, 
Which have withered ye all, be upravelled.” 


1. 
MY God! with what words can I dare, 
‘Without a presumptuous seeming, 
To say that, from thee, who hear’st prayer, 
Life’s prospects with blessings are teeming ? 


2.3 
I talked of a “ spell’’ that had bound 
Each sense, and benumbed every feeling ; 
Though my joys in their forme might be found, 
Which had all their fine essence been stealing. 


. 3. 
I was widowed of love—tho’ possessing 
One whom my sad heart fondly sighed, 
By the tenderest, dearest caressing, 
Toown as ite mistress and bride, 


I was childless—yet children were given, 
Whose innocent charms might inspire 
All that ever reminded of Heaven 

The heart of a forwunate sire : 


5. 
And I said, of the manifold “ spells” 
Which withheld trom my senses the taste, 
Of the exquisite transport which dwells. 
‘With gifts which my lot in life graced. 


The demoniac “ spells,” “ one by one,” 
That !ay on the path which I travelled, 
“ The cup of enjoyment from none 
T take, till they all are unravelled,” 

YP 
And surely I may, without fear, 
Catt my Maker to witness my truth, 
That, for many a tedious year, 
While reced.d the visions ct youth, 
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Never, never from hue, shape, or sound, 
From word, never smile or caress, 
This bosom an instante’er found 
A respite from cleaving distress, 


2 9. 
Till the “ spell” which lay o’er my dear ones, 
By a mighty invisible hand— 
Till the heart's pangs, the only severe ones, 
Were snapped as a sorcerer’s wand, 


10. 
I, now, ina smile that has greeted 
My eyes both in sorrow and glee— 
In a smile that has never retreated, 
Tho’ it met with no welcome from me, 


Il. 
Can experience the thrilling delight, 
Which it gave me in days that are gone! 
Though twas ever the sane to my sight, 
Yet itfellon a bosom of stone ! 

12. 

My children—they now can impart 
Not only the claims which, from duty, 
They well may enforce on my heart ; 
But ia all its most exquisite beauty, 


13, 
Like soft music, the fond gush is given 
To my soul, from the rapturous tie, 
Reproducing those blest days when Heaven 
*Bout our path, bed, and table, doth lie ! 


14. 
My wife! and my children } dear names, 
Which awaken my heart's dcepest love, 
An earnest such treasure prociaims 
Of “ the day-spring which comes from above !’ 
15. 2 4 
When the throbs that await on the picasures 
Which owe to yourselves their creation, 
Are heightened by spiritual treasures, 
They receive then their last consecration ! 
16. 
And I feel it—that these, the sure pledges 
Of Heaven’s love, are thus heightened and blest ! 
‘Whatever the sceptic alleges, 
4 pure joy, a pure source must attest ! 


17. 
As well might one doubt the report 
Of the senses of sight, touch, and taste, 
As believe not the joys that resort 
To the soul where God’s “ secret” is placed, 
18. 
No! a seal there is set to that feeling 


Which can be decyphered by none, 
Till a new sense, with mystic revealing, 
Enforms us that seai is our own ! , 


The subjoined, which is copied from 

e Morning Chronicle, betrays the 
most public disregard to moral decency 
which we ever met with in Englaod. 

“An unmarried Gentleman of 30, 
about to make a tour through the 
South of France and Italy, in his own 
carriage, would be happy to meet with 
a Lady of accomplished and superior 
manners to accompany him, and who 
may place every confidence in his hon- 
our.—Address (post paid)” &c. 


Amongst the recent poetical publications, 
which are entitled to: oer notice, we mss 
again mention Posms sv Barnanp Bar 
Ton, the author of several fagitive pieces, 
which have been much and deservedly adwi- 
red. The beautifal stanzas to Madame La- 
valette, the lines attributed to Lord Byron, 
and published as a in peebllee irs shipi 
ous poems, which have a in our pe- 
riod\cal prints, are safficient testimony of 
his very pleasing powers as a poet. With 
much sweetness and harmony of versifica- 
tion, there is united a strain of feeling aad 
poetical expression in the volume before 
us which we too seldom meet with. Asa 

roof too, that Mr. B. is pot destitute of the 

igher qualifications which distingaish a s- 
Perior poet,we extract the following spirited 
address. 


TO THE GALLIC EAGLE. 


Fame’s favourite minion ! 
The theme of her story ; 
How quailed is thy pinion, 
How sullied its glory : 
Where blood flowed like water, 
Exulting it bore thee ! 
Destruetion and slaughter 
Behind and before thee. 


Where glory wae blushing 
Thy flight was the fleetest ; 
When death’s sleep was hushing, 
Thy slumber was sweetest. 


When broads words were clashing 
Thy cry was the loudest ; 

When deep they were gashing 
Thy plume was the proudest. 


But triumph is over; 
No longer Victorious, 

No more shalt thou hover, 
Destructively glorious ! 

Far from the battle’s shock 
Fate bath fast bound thee ; 


Chained to the rugged rock, 
Waves warring round thee. 


Instead of the trumpet's sound, 
Sea-bird’s are shrieking ; 

Hoarse on thy ramparts’ bound, 
Billows are breaking, 


‘The standards which led thee 
Are trampled and torn now ; 
The flatteries which fed thee, 
Are tamed into scorn now. 


For ensigns unfurling, 

Like sun beams in brightness, 
Are crested waves curling 

Like snow wreaths in whiteness. 
No sycophants mock thee 

With dreams of dominion ; 
But rude tempests rock thee 

And ruffie thy pinion. 
Thy last flight is taken, 

Hope leaves thee for ever ; 
And victory shall waken 

Thy proud spizit never. 
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THE BRONZE STATUE. 


OUNT LIEUWEN, a favourite 

officer in the service of the deceased 
King of Prussia, had under his special 
Patronage and tuition a young engineer 
of high talent, whose advancement to 
his noticehad been solely due to his 
merits. His battalion, led by the Aus- 
trian General Clairfait, then on his 
march through the Low Countries to- 
wards France, was ordered to surprise 
a smail village onthe frontiers in the 
enemy’s possession. In the middle of 
the night young Ewald entered his 
commander’s tent, and informed him 
that a negociation had been begun by 
the chief magistrate of this district to 
admit the Prussian soldiers into an am- 
buscade, by which they might surround 
the French stationed in the village of 
Altbeim, and put them to the sword. 
“ Sir,’ be added, “I am acquainted 
with a path through the thicket that 
skirts the church-yard ; and by leading 
fifty chosen meno through it, we may 
eaclose the farm and outhouses in 
which these Frenchmen lodge, and 
force them to “surrender, without the 
baseness of entering their host's gates 
in groupes disguised as travellers, and 
massacreing them in their sleep. This 
vile provost has made the offer in hopes 
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ofa reward, for which he conditions 
privately, heedless of the bloodshed 
and ravage which our soldiery would 
spread among the poor villagers in the 
blindness of their fury.”—‘* You are 
right,” replied the Count—“ and it 
would be well to gain this advantageous 
post without disgrace to our characters 
as Prussian soldiers, or outrage to the 
unoffending natives. Through whose 
means did this honourable offer come ? 
—For I suspect the communicant is 
willing to share the reward ?”—The 
young engineer cast down his eyes, and 
answered, aftera short and graceful 
hesitation, ‘He is my enemy, my 
lord—forgive me if I do not name 
bim.” 

Count Lieuwen’s brow grew smooth. 
“ Well, Lichtenstein,” he said, with a 
tone of familiarity he seldom used, ex- 
cept when his heart was touched— 
‘* well ;—there will be no surer way, I 
see, to secure both our military credit, 
and this poor village from plunder, than 
to give you the command of the affair. 
Chuse your comrades, and conduct 
them. But how is it that you know 
the avenues of this obscure place so 
well ?” | 

Ewald was silent a few moments 
only because he was conscious of feel- 
ings likely to make his voice less firm. 
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When he had stifled them, he replied, 
“To you who know my bumble birth, 
and have remedied it so kindly by your 
patronage, I need not be afraid to con- 
fess this village was my _ birth-place, 
and that farm which the provost intends 
to deliver up to-night for the purpose 
of massacre and riot, is—or was— — 
He could not add his meaning, but 
Count Lieuwen felt it. Brushing a 
tear hastily from his eyes, the old sol- 
dier bade him take his detachment, and 
obtain possession of the place in the 
manner he deemed fittest. Ewald de- 
parted instantly, and returned in the 
morning to announce his complete suc- 
cess without loss to the inhabitants, and 
without the escape of a single French- 
man. He brought besides a valuable 
despatch, which his advanced guard 
had intercepted, and the Count, delight- 
ed with the important result of the af- 
fair, and with the generous spirit it had 
exhibited, offered his young lieutenant 
a thousand crowns, the sum for which 
the treacherous provost bad negociated, 
gallantly saying, his sovereign would 


more willingly pay it as the rec-. 


ompense of a hazardous and well-per- 
formed duty, than asthe premium ofa 
traitor.—“ If,” said the lieutenant, mod- 
estly, “ your lordship thinks this poor 
village worth a thousand crowns to his 
majesty, | pray you to consider them 
due to my senior officer Dorffen :— 

our personal kindness ioduced you 
to waive his right, and to give me the 
command of last night’s affair: yet it is 
just that he should have the price of 
what he deserved to win?’—* He shall 
have it,” answered Lieuwen, compress- 
ing his lips sternly ; “ but I now know 
who would have bought what you have 
won honestly.” 

The first care of this brave veteran 
en his return to Berlin, was to lay the 
circumstances of this fact before the 
kiog. The consequence was Ewald’s 
promotion ; and before the war ceased, 
he rose to rank even higher than Count 
Lieuwen ; aod the last favour his old 
commander asked at court was, that his 
adopted son might be appointed his 
successor in the fortress of Plauen, 
which his age rendered him averse to 
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govern longer. This high distinction 
was granted ; and the king, to suit the 
new governor’s title to his important of- 
fice, added the rank of Baron to the 
Cross of the Black [agle already worn 
by Ewald de Lichtenstein. These un- 
expected honours did not alter the tem- 
per of the young hero :—still preserving 


‘the bland urbanity of Marshal Turenne, 


whose elevation he had imitated so 
successfully; be was proud to hear his 
comrades hint that be too was a miller’s 
son, and always strove to remind them 
how much he resembled bis noble pre- 
decessor in benevolence and grace. 
But when be had offered his grateful 
obeisance, he solicited permission to 
absent himself one month before he as- 
sumed his new duties. Count Lieu- 
wen’s friendship, and the peaceable 
state of the country, made the royal as- 
senteasy, and Ewald de Lichtenstein 
left Berlin to dedicate this short inter- 
val to his private happiness. 

But Ewald, with all the splendor of 
his professional success, had not altered 
the humility of that private happiness. 
He had no hope so dear as to return to 
the little village of Altheim, which tea 
years before he had preserved from de- 
struction; and to. reclaim the farmer's 
daughter with whom the first affections 
of his boyhood had been exchanged. 
During the various and busy vicissitudes 
ofa soldier's life, no correspondence 
had been possible, and he had time to 
snatch only a short interview when he 
entered the village with a hostile de- 
tachment. He took with him one at- 


. tendant, a soldier of his own regiment, 


but unacquainted with his birth-place, 
though sufficiently attached to his per- 
son to ensure the secresy he required ; 
not from mean fear of exposing bis hum- 
ble origin, but from a generous wish to 
avoid displaying his new and self-ac- 
quired greatness. The journey was 
tedious to his fancy, though he travelled 
rapidly ; for the pleasantest dreams of 
his youth were ready to be realized. 
His servant had orders to make no men- 
tion of his name or rank when he arri- 
ved at his place of destination, and the 
little village of Altheim came io sight 
in all the beauty of a summer evening, 
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and a happy man’s imagination. As 
he entered it, however, he perceived 
that several cottages were in ruins, and 
the farm where Josephine had lived was 
half-unroofed, and its garden full of 
grass. Kwald’s heart misgave him, 
aod his servant went on before to in- 
quire who occupied it. Schwartz 
brought his master intelligence that the 
niece of the former occupier had marri- 
ed a farmer, whose speculations had 
ended in innkeeping with but little sue- 
cess. There was no other ion; and 
if there had been one, Ewald, notwith- 
standing his heart-buroings, would 
have chosen this. He renewed his 
cautions to his servant, and entered the 
miserable house, where the master sat 
surhily smokiog his pipe in a kitchen 
with broken windows, and a hearth al- 
most cold. To his courteous request 
for accommodation, this man, whose 
suitable name was Wolfenbach, hardly 
returned an answer, except throwing 
him the remnant of achair, and call- 
ing loudly at the door for his wife. A 
womao in wretched apparel, bend- 
ing under a load of sticks, crept from a 
"ruined outhouse, and came fearfully to- 
wards him. “Bringa faggot, drone, 
and cook some fish,” said her ruffian 
husband—“ where is the bread I bought 
this moraoing, and the pitcher of milk ?” 
——“ There was but little milk,” she an- 
swered, trembling, ‘‘andI gave it to 
our child.”—* Brute-ideot!” he mut- 
tered with a hideous oath, and pushed 
her forwards by a blow which Ewald’s 
heart felt. That moment would have 
discovered him if the innkeeper had not 
left the house to attend his servant; and 
Ewald, as he looked again on Joseph- 
ine’s face, had courage enough to re- 
strain a confession which would have 
aggravated her misery. Perhaps she 
had been left desolate—perhaps her 
husband had been made brutal by mis- 
fortune—-at all events he had no right 
to blamea marriage which circumstan- 
ces had not permitted him to prevent. 
She might have had no alternative be- 
tween it and disgrace, or Wolfenbach 
might have possessed and seemed to 
deserve her choice better than himself. 
This last thoughtheld him silent, as he 
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sat with his face shaded near the fire. 
Josephine took but one glance at him, 
and another at the cradle where a half- 
starved infant lay, before she began her 
bumble labours to prepare a supper. 
Ewald attempted to say something, 
but his voice, hoarse with emotion, ap- 
peared unknown to her, and she turned 
away witb a look of repressed pride and 
shame, Yet as shecould not but ob- 
serve the earnest gaze of the stranger, 
her cheek flushing with conscious rec- 
ollection, recovered some part of its 
former beauty, and Ewald had taken 
the infant on his knee when Wolfen- 
bach returned. His guest overcame 
the horror which almost impelled him 
to throw from him the offspring of a 
ruffian so debased, intending to coovey 
into its cradle some aid for the unhappy 
mother, which might suffice to comfort 
her wants without betraying the giver. 
He hid a purse of gold within its wrap- 
per, and gave it back to Josephine ; 
while the father, murmuring at such 
pests, rebuked her slow cookery. But 
Ewald could not eat ; and tasting the 
flask to propitiate the brutal landlord, 
withdrew to the bed meant for him, 
and was seen no more. 

Late on the following morning, two 
men, as they passed near the remains of 
a spoiled hay-rack, perceived motion in 
it, and heard a feeble noise. They 
took courage to remove some part, and, 
led on by traces of blood, examined till 
they found a body yet warm witb life, 
but wounded in a ghastly manner. 
They conveyed it to the village surgeon, 
and collected help to surround the house 
of Wolfenbach, whom they remember- 
ed to have seen on the road mounted 
on a horse which bad been observed 
the day before entering Altheim with 
the wounded man and another stranger. 
Skill and care restored this unfortunate 
stranger sufficiently to make his deposi- 
tion. He named his master, and stated 
that the gloomy looks and eager ques- 
tions of the innkeeper had alarmed him 
on the night of Ewald’s arrival, espe- 
ciully when he was desired to sleep in - 
aruined out-house, He had left it, . 
and applying his ear to a crevice in the 
house-door, heard Wolfenbach menac- 
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ing his wife with death if she prevented 
or betrayed his search into the travel- 
ler’s portmanteau which had been left 
below ; for probably, in the heedless- 
ness of anguish, Ewald had not thought 
of attending to it. He also heard Jo- 
sephine’s timid expostulations, and the 
shriek of her child in its father's savage 
grasp, held perhaps as a hostage for her 
silence. He went to warn his master, 
and, by calling through the casement of 
the loft where he lay awake, drew him 
from bis bed. The stroke of an axe 
felled him to the ground, and he re- 
membered nothing more. The fate of 
Ewald might be easily surmised. De- 
tachments of the peasants traversed the 
country round to gain intelligence of 
him without success, and, without 
knowing his claims on them as their 
countryman, were all eager in their zeal 
to trace a man of rank and honour, 
Couriers met them from Berlin des- 
patched to hasten his returo; but after 
six months spent in the most earnest 
search, even his paternal friend Count 
Lieuwen despaired of seeing him more, 
and believed him the victim of a fero- 
cious robber. Wolfenbach had been 
seized with the horses of Ewald and his 
servant, which he had taken to sell at 
the nearest fair, and could not attempt 
even a plausible account of them. His 
miserable wife was in a state of delirium 
which unfitted her to give coherent evi- 
dence; but the subject of her ravings, 
ee une of gold found io her iofant’s 
cradle, and a ring dropped near the 
traveller's bed, were powerful presump- 
tive proofs against ber husband. The 
rifled portmanteau was also discovered 
ina well, and the axe stained with 
blood. Wolfenbach maintained an 
obstinate and contumelous silence, dur- 
ing a long trial which ended in a sen- 
tence of death, received with acclama- 
tions by the populace. He was carri- 
ed to the scaffold attended by no friend, 
and died without confession. 

Count Lieuwen resumed the gov- 
ernment of the fortress he had resign- 
ed, but not till he had urged repeated 
toquiries, and proffered large rewards 
for any trace of his lost favourite, with- 
out effect. And when, after some 
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years had passed, a public duty com-- 

lled him to visit the country in which 

wald had perished, he travelled hasti- 
ly, and loathed the necessity which for- 
ced his equipage to rest at Altheim for a 
few hours. During this short stay, the 
master of the new ion found means to 
introduce himself, and beg his guest’s. 
attention to a rare curiosity which he 
possessed. Finding, from his valet’s. 
account, that this exhibition was a tax 
imposed on every traveller, the Count 
assented, and listened patiently to his 
host’s history of a bronze statue found. 
in a peat-bog at a short distance, and 
from thence brought to his house. He. 
went into the room where it was depos- 
ited, prepared to see some antique relic 
or cunning counterfeit; but he saw 
with feelings that need not be told, the. 
body of his beloved Ewald in the trav- 
elliog habit he had seen him wear, vitri- 
fied by the power of the morass to the 
semblance of a bronze statue. He 
stood a few moments aghast with aston-. 
ishment and horror, not uomingled with. 
gladness at this testimony of the truth 
preserved by a special operation of na- 
ture :—for on the forebead and in the 
neck of the seeming statue two deep 
seams rendered the fact of Ewald’s vio- 
lent death unquestionable. But he had 
presence of miad enough to suppress his 
agitation, and affecting to believe the 
innkeeper exhibited, as he supposed 
himself, a strange piece of ancient sculp- 
ture, gave him a much larger sum than 
had been expected even from a noble- 
man of his known munificence, and car- 
ried off the prize. But he caused it to 
be conveyed to Berlin without noise, 
and made it no subject of conversation 
among his attendants. 

Count Lieuwen’s return to the me- 
tropolis was always followed by ban- 
quets given to bis friends, and on this 
occasion he celebrated his arrival among 
them by inviting the chief nobility and 
all the military officers who had shared 
and survived his campaigns. After 
supper, before any bad departed, he 
spoke of a most rare specimen of sculp- 
ture which he had reserved for their. last 
regale, ‘‘ You all know,” said he, 
““my tender affection for Ewald de 
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Lichtenstein, my regret for bis untimely 
loss, and my wish to preserve his mem- 
ory. I think you will agree with me 
in that wish to erect a monument, if we 
could decorate it with a representation 
of him suitable to his merits and his 
fate. But though we all know his mer- 
its, where shall we find an artist able to 
give asymbol of his death, since we 
koow neither the time nor circumstance?” 

The Count cast his eyes round the 
table as he spoke, and met approving 
and earnest looks from all his compan- 
ions, except one, whose head was avert- 
ed. ‘* But,” he added, rising after a 
short pause, “I think I bave found a 
statue sufficient itself for his monument.” 

A cartain suddenly drawn aside dis- 
covered the bronze statue of Ewald ly- 
ing on a bier composed of black turf. 
A silence of surprise and awe was fol- 
lowed by exclamations of wonder at 
the exquisite symmetry of the figure, 
and at the expression of the counte- 
Nance, so nearly resembling its usual 
character, except in the half-closed eyes 
and lips parted asia the pangs of death. 
Some gathered round to observe the 
accurate folds of the drapery, and re- 
cognized every part of his usual travel- 
ling apparel. ‘“‘ There is even the 
shape of the seal-ring he wore upon 
his finger,” said one of the spectators, 
*“‘ and here is the ribbon be received 
the day before his departure from the 
King—but where is the cross of the 
Black Eagle ?” 
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“ In his grave,” replied Count Lieu- 
wen, fixing hie eyes on a guest who had 
never spoken—T hat guest was Dorffen, 
the senior officer superseded by Ewald. 
He suddenly lifted up his bead, and 
answered—“ It isnot !”—The ternble 
sound of his voice, the decision of his 
words, made the assembly fall back from 
him, leaving him alone standing oppo- 
site the corpse. His features wrought 
a few instants in convulsions, and his 
lips moved in unconscious mutterings. 
‘‘ Then” (said a voice from amoag the 
groupe) “ the murderer robbed him of 
the cross ?” 

‘No, no—I robbed him of nothing 
—he robbed me of my place and hon- 
our, aod of that cross which I might 
haveearned at Altbeim— We met alone 
—we were man to man—lIt was night, 
but I won the cross fairly—and now 
let him take it back.” 

The self-accused murderer made a 
desperate effort to throw it from his 
breast, and fell with his whole weight 
aod a laugh of madness at the foot of 
the bier. The croud raised him, but 
he spoke no more. His last words were 
truth, as subsequent inquiry proved. 
Accident or a hope of vengeance had 
led him to the neighbourhood of Ew- 
ald’s village ; they had met on the road, 
and fatal opportunity completed Dorf- 
fen’s guilt. He was buried under the 
scaffold, and the Bronze Statue remain- 
ed a monument of Ewald’s fate and of 
retributive justice. Vv. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


HE first volume being chiefly oc- 

cupied with a minute description of 
the tabernacle, the temple, and its ser- 
vice ; the three great festivals of the 
passover, pentecost and tabernacles, 
and the inferior feasts and fasts; the 
synagogue, and other topics familiar to 
the readers of scripture ; we shall copy 
the few passages which we think neces- 
gary to exemplify the author’s manner, 


from the second volume, in which he 
treats of the idolatry, learning, laws, 
customs, commerce, agriculture, and 
sciences of the Jews. After a very co- 
pious discussion respecting the marria- 
ges of this extraordinary people, the fol- 
lowing is the account of one of their 
peculiar tenets. 

‘‘ The only other circumstance con- 
nected with the Jewish forms of mar- 
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riage, is that which regards the broth- 
er's widow, and is knowa by the name 
of Jus Leviratus, the law concerning 
which is given io Deut. xxv. 5—10, 
and enjoins the brother of the deceased 
to take his widow, end rear up seed up- 
to his brother, to perpetuate his name 
and heir his effects; an instance of 
which we have in Matth. xxii. 25. It 
is evident, however, from the case of 
Ruth iit. 12, 13, iv. 5, 10, that the law 
extended farther thao the fusband’s 
brother, namely, to such kinsman as 
had the right of redemption. And it 
19 also plain, from Genesis xxxviii. 8, 
that the custom of marrying the deceas- 
ed brother's wife was far more ancient 
than the Mosaic law. It was under 
that law, however, that it became dou- 
bly binding, for it connected the love of 
preserving a brother’s name with the 
preservation of property ia the several 
families and several tnbes. The same 
given to it by the Jews was Ibum, or 
‘‘the husband’s brother ;” and it re- 
quired no betrotbing, for he acquired 
his sister-in-law by a divine right ; nei- 
ther were there any ceremonies as at 
ordinary marriages, only all the effects 
of the deceased were delivered up to 
him, aod all his claims, for the behoof 
of the child who should be accounted 
his heir ; yet she was allowed to marry 
none till three months after her hus- 
band’s death, that it might appear to 
all that there was no child.—Such was 
the practice ia ancient times, but it is 
not now insisted On ; that is to say, they 
go through the form, but they do not 
oblige the surviving brother to marry 
the widow. ‘The practice of the Jews, 
in Buxtorff’s time, was as follows: Oa 
the preceding evening, after evening 
prayers at the synagogue, one of the 
Rabbins was chosen to preside, and 
two others to assist him as judges. 
Next morning, after prayers, these with 
the levir, the widow, and two witness- 
es, met ata certain place, and the pre- 
siding Rabbi asked whether the hus- 
band had been dead three months? 
Whether she was the wife of the levir’s 
brother 2. Whether the deceased and he 
were of the same father? And whether 
the widow had reached her twelfth. 
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year? On all which being satisfied, he 
proceeded to ask whether the levir was 
willing to marry her, or wished to be 
separated ? Whether he acted willing- 
ly or by constraint? And being also 
satisfied as to these, especially as to the 
brother’s refusal to comply with the 
Jaw—he commanded the widow to 
keep the spittle in her mouth till farther 
orders, A shoe was then brought ; it 
was put upon the right foot of the le- 
vir ; the woman stepped forward snd 
repeated the following words: “ My 
levir refuses to raise up the name of bis 
brother in Israel. He does not choose 
to wed me according to the law of the 
levir;’” and the levir assented to her 
accusation, which being done, she loos- 
ed with ber own right hand the thong 
of the shoe; pulled it from his foot, 
and cast it to the ground, at the same 
time (not spitting to his face,)but spit- 
ting on the ground before bis face, she 
distiactly repeated three times the fol- 
lowing words : “ So shall it be done to 
the man who does not wish to build 
up the house of his brother, and his 
name shall be called in Israel—the 
house of bim that bath his shoe loos-. 
ed ;” after which the judges and spec- 
tators all repeated, “‘ The shoe is loos- 
ed.” The judge then asked the shoe 
to be kept as an evidence of the trans- 
action ; the widow received .a writing 
from the judge to the same effect, a copy 
of which is given by Maimonides, and 
the parties were dismissed. Itis some- 
what remarkable that the Athenians 
appear to have adopted the spirit of this 
law of the levir; for “ no heiress could 
marry out of her kindred, but resigned 
up herself and ber fortune to her near- 
est relation, who was obliged to marry 
her ;” and among the modern eastern 
nations we still meet with the law or 
custom of marrying the brother’s wid- 
ow. Thus Olearius informs us, con- 
cerning the Circassians, that, “when a 
man dies without issue, his brother is 
obliged to marry the widow, to raise 
up seed to him,” The Hon. Mr. El- 
phinstone says, that “‘ among the Af- 
ghauns, as among the Jews, it 1s thought 
incumbent on the brother of the deceas- 
ed to marry bis widow ; and it isa 
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mortal affront to the brother for any 
other person to marry her without his 
consent. The widow, however, is not 
compelled to take a husband against 
her will.” M. Voiney, in his travels 
into Syria, tom. ii. p. 74, observes, that 
*‘ the Druzes retain, to a certain degree, 
the custom of the Hebrews, which di- 
rected a man to marry his brother’s 
widow; but this is not peculiar to 
them, for they have this, as well as 
many other customs of that ancient peo- 
ple, in common with the inhabitants of 
Syria, and with the Arabians in gener- 
al.” But Neibubr says, “ It does, in- 
deed, happen among the Mahometans, 
that a man marries his brother's widow, 
butshe has no right to compel him so 
todo.” So far, then, respecting the 
levirate.” 

From the chapter entitled “ Marks 
of honour and disgrace,” we extract 
the following. 

“The princes of the East, even at 
the present day, have many changes of 
raiment ready, both as an article of 
wealth, which large wardrobes have al- 
ways been in that country, and to suit 
the occasion ; and in Persia they are 
of different degreesof fineness and rich- 
ness, according to the rank or merit of 
the persons to whom they are given ; 
but io Turkey they are all nearly of an 
equal fineness, and the honour lies in 
_ the number given. Party-coloured 
garments are also, in these countries, 
counted a mark of honour, and were 
worn even by kings’ daughters. Per- 
haps Joseph’s coat of many colours re- 
sembled the stuffs in Barbary, which 
are formed of pieces of cloth, of differ- 
ent colours, sewed togetlier ; or it may 
have been richly embroidered like that 
which Telemachus, when leaving the 
court of Sparta in quest of his father, 
received from Helen, whom Menelaus 
had received again into favour'after the 
destruction of Troy. For a superior 
to give his own garment to an inferior 
was reckoned a great mark of regard. 
Hence Jonathan gave his to David; 
and the following extract from Sir John 
Malcolm may serve to throw somelight 
oa Elisha’s request to have the maotle 
of Elijah, “ When the Khalifa,” says 
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he, ‘ or teacher of the Sooffees, dies, 
he bequeaths his patched garment,which 
is all his worldly wealth, to the disciple 
whom he esteems the most worthy to 
become his successor; and the moment 
the latter puts on the boly mantle, be is 
vested with the power of his predeces- 
sor.” 

‘¢ ‘Thevenot informs us that superiors, 
in order to court popularity, sometimes 
use the salutation which is given to 
equals, instancing, as an example, the 
Grand Signor, when riding along the 
streets of Constantinople ; and every 
one knows the arts which Absalom 
used to win the hearts of the people 
from his father: be put forth his band, 
and took them, and kissed them; a 
mark of kindness which David shewed 
to Barzillai fora better end. I shall 
next add, that a horn in ancient times 
was an emblem of power, which the 
following extract will set forth in a new 
light. ‘ One thing observable in the 
cavalcade which Mr. Bruce witnessed 
in Abyssinia was the head-dress of the 
governors of provinces. <A large broad 
fillet was bound upon their forehead, 
and tied behind, in the middle of which 
was a horn, or conical piece of silver, 
gilt, about four inches long, much in 
the shape of ourcommon candle extin- 
guishers. This is called arn, end is 
only worn at reviews, or parades after 
a victory.” In the quarto edition of 
Bruce, a plate is given of this ensign of 
office, and I may add, that the Abyssi- 
nian word kirn, is the same as keren, 
which is the Hebrew word for horn, 
and is often alluded to in Scripture. 
Thus in Ps. Ixxv. 4,5, “ I said unte 
the fools, Deal not foolishly ; and to 
the wicked, Lift not up the horn : lift 
not up your horn on high; speak not 
with a stiff neck.” Ps. xcii. 10, * But 
my horn shalt thou exalt, like the horn 
of the unicorn.” Andin Ps. exii. 9, 
‘* His born shall be exalted with hon- 
our.’ Perhapsa remnant of this an- 
cient practice is to be found still in the 
neighbourhood of Lebanon ; for Cap- 
tain Light, in 1814, saw the females 
of the Maronites and Druzes, ** wear- 
ing on their heads, a tin or silver coni- 
cal tube, about twelve inches long, and 
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twice the size of a common post horo, 
over which was throwao a white piece 
of linen that. completely enveloped the 
body. The hora of the emir’s wife 
was of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, 

“ But after having spoken of their 
marks of honour, we may also notice 
their marks of disgrace. 'These were 
many, but the chief of them were the 
following : sometimes they condemned 
men to the employments of women, 
like the Jewish youth to grind corn in 
Babylon ; cutting off the beard was ac- 
counted a great insult, and plucking off 
the hair was adding cruelty to insult. 
To spit in the face of a person was 
also accounted disgraceful, and it is 
still practised in the East ; for Hanway 
tells us, that in the year 1744, when a 
rebel prisoner was brought before Na- 
dir, Shab’s general, “ the soldiers were 
ordered to spit in bis face, an indigni- 
ty,” adds the historian, ‘ of great anti- 
quity in the East.” Clapping the 
hands, making a wide mouth, pushing 
out the tongue, and hissing, were like- 
wise the marks of malignant joy and 
contempt. Accordingly Job says, 
“* Men shall clap their hands at him, 
and shall hiss him out of his place.” 
And Jeremiah mentions clapping their 
hands, hissing, wagging their heads, 
and gnashiog their teeth, as the tokens 
whereby the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
showed their hatred. Whilst Isaiah 
says of Israel, “ Against whom make 
ye a wide mouth aod draw out the 
tongue ?”"—-We formerly noticed the 
conduct of Shimei to David, in throw- 
ing dust ia the air, and may now add, 
that the Jews insulted Paul, many cen- 
turies after, in a similar manner: “ for 
it is said of them, that “ they gave him 
audience unto this word, and then lift- 
ed up their voices and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth—and they 
cried out, and cast off their clothes, and 
threw dust into the air.” Ono which 
conduct of theirs, the following extract 
from Captain Light’s Travels forms an 
excellent commentary: ‘“ They (viz. 
the inhabitants of Galabshee, a village 
on the Nile,) seemed more jealous of 
my appearance among them than any [ 
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had seen. I was surrounded by them, 
and ‘ a present, a present, echoed from 
all quarters, before they would allow 
me to look at their temple. One mere 
violent than the rest threw dust in the 
air, the signal both of rage and defiance, 
ran for his shield, and came towards 
me dancing, bowling, and striking the 
shield with the head of his javelin, to 
intimidate me. A promise of a preseat, 
however, pacified him.” 

“‘ But, perhaps, the greatest insult 
that could be given, apart of bodily io- 
jury, was the contempt that was cast on 
their mother, Henee the cutting re- 
proach of Saul to his son Jonathan, for 
the friendship he had sbown to David, 
‘“‘ Thou son of the perverse, rebellious 
woman, do not I know that thou hast 
chosen the son of Jesse to thy own con- 
fusion, and unto the confusion of thy 
mother’s nakedness? David, likewise, 
when reproving Joab, bis nephew, 
uses similar language.—“ These men, 
the sons of Zeruiah, be too hard for me.” 
And when Abishai, the brother of Jo- 
ab, wished to kill Shimei for cursing 
David, the king replied, “ What bave J 
to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiab %”’ 
which Zeruiah was David's {ull sister ; 
but it is not difficult to explain the ori- 
gio of this tenderness for a mother’s 
character, and desire to resent any af- 
front that is cast upon her. It is owing 
to polygamy, where the children of the 
same family became naturally more at- 
tached to her, and to each other ; and 
it is to the same source that we have 
the names of the mothers of the kings 
of Israel so frequently mentioned. It 
distinguished them from the other chil - 
dren of the kings by their other wives, 
and served to ascertain their descent 
and propinquity.—But marks of. dis- 
grace were not confined to the living ; 
they often extended even to the dead, by 
refusing them the rights of sepulture, 
or raising them after they had been in- 
terred ; or forbidding them to be pub- 
licly lamented ; or allowing them to 
become the prey of ravenous animals ; 
or casting them, like Urijah’s, into the 
graves of the common people ; or burn- 
ing their bones into lime, as Moab did 
the king of Edom’s. 
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** Josephus, when deserted by his 
soldiers through the intrigues of Joha 
of Gischala, while governor of Galilee, 
showed his sense of the disgrace they 
had put upon him as their general, in 
the following striking manner: “ He 
leaped out of his house to them, while 
they were going to set iton fire, with 
his clothes rent, and ashes sprinkled on 
his head, with his hands tied behind 
him, and his sword hanging at his 
neck.” Atthis humbling sight, they 
pitied his situation, repented of their 
fault, and returned to their duty. This 
suspending the sword from the neck is 
several times mentioned in Sir John 
Malcolm's History of Persia, as the 
mark either of degradation or deep sup- 
plication ; and the same thing may be 
said of those who, with sackcloth on 
their loins, and ropes on their necks, 
supplicated the conquerors for mercy.” 

In describing the entertainments of 
the Jews, we find this notice. 

‘* The most ancient example that is, 
perhaps, to be met with ofa grace, or 
short prayer before meat, is at a feast 
which Ptolomy Philadelphus gave to 
the seventy-two interpreters ; and it is 
thus mentioned by Josephus: “ When 
they were thus sat down, he (viz. Ni- 
canor, who had been appointed by 
Prolomy) bade Dorotheus attend to all 
those that were come to him from Ju- 
dea, after the manner they used to be 
ministered unto in their own country. 
For which cause he sent away their 
sacred heralds, and those that slew the 
sacrifices, and the rest that used to say 
grace ; but called to one of those that 
were come to bim, whose name was 
Eleazar, who was a priest, and desired 
him to say grace, who then stood in 
the midst of them, and prayed, ‘ That 
all prosperity might attend the king, 
and those that were his subjects.” Here- 
upon ao acclamation was made by the 
whole company, aad when that was 
over they began tosup.” The next ex- 
ample we have is the practice of the 
Essenes both before and after meat in 
Josephus’ Jewish War. The next is 
that of our Saviour, ia Mark viii. 6. 
Joha vi. 11, 23, and St. Paul, Acts 
xxvii. 35 ; and the next is the form of 
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a grace or prayer for Christians at the 
end of the fifth book of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, which seems to have 
been intended both for before and: after 
meat. 

‘“« Having said this much as to the 
probable manner in which the ancient 
Jews might have lived, I shall add from 
Buxtorff that of the modern Jews, in 
those countries especially where they 
are most populous. ‘They are very par- 
ticular, be informs us, not only in the 
selection of the articles of food, but io 
the manner of preparing them. As to 
the selection of food, those beasts only 
are eaten which have the hoof divided, 
and chew the cud, as oxen and sheep ; 
fishes that have fins and scales, &c. 
They do not eat the fat of the inwards 
and kidneys ; have a book with direc- 
tions for killing; and the butcher who 
can fulfil them gets a certificate from 4 
Rabbias to his qualification for the bu- 
siness, which commonly procures him 
much employment. The certificate 1s 
as follows : “ To day (in such a month 
and year) I saw and examined the ex- 
cellent and remarkable N, the son of N, 
and found him skilled in the art of kill- 
ing, both by word and hand, therefore 
I permit him to kill and examine cat- 
tle ; and whatsoever he hath killed and 
examined, may be freely eaten, on this 
condition, that fora year to come he 
shall once every week peruse diligently 
the directions for killing and examin- 
ing ; the second year once a month: 
and during the rest of his life once ev- 
ery three months only. Attested by 
Rabbi M.” Io examining the faults 
of cattle, particular attention is paid to 
the lungs; and if the butcher 1s found 
negligent, he is admonished the first 
time, and his certificate taken from him 
the second: With respect to their man- 
ner of preparing their victuals, their cu- 
linary utensils are either bought new, or 
if of metal or stone, at second hand, 
they undergo the purification of fire and 
water. ‘They have two kinds of vessels 
for the kitchen and table, the one for 
flesh, and the other for preparations of 
milk, ‘The vessels for milk have three 
distinct marks, because Moseshad thrice 
said, “© Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
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his mother’s milk.” Sometimes, bow- 
ever, they write the words, [1eleb, milk, 
and Besher, flesh, to show the distinc- 
tion. They have also two knives to 
each, the one for flesh, and the other 
for cheese and fish : if they use the one 
instead of the other by mistake, it un- 
dergoes a strict purification, Prepara- 
tions of flesh, and preparations of miik, 
are not cooked together on the same 
fire, nor brought to table at the same 
time, and they have distinct table cloths 
foreach. He who eats of flesh, or of 
broth made of flesb, ought not to eat 
cheese for an hour after, and those who 
affect piety abstain for six hours ; but 
if he eat cheese first, he may eat flesh 
immediately after. If fat fall into a dish 
of milk, it becomes unclean ; but flesh 
may be never so fat and yet eaten. The 
eggs of clean birds only are eaten. Flesh 
and fish are not brought to table at the 
same time—they even wash the mouth 
between them, or eat fruit, or a crust of 
bread. No milk that bas been drawn by 
a Christian, or cheese or butter that has 
been made by one, is permitted ; and 
they refrain from drinking from a cov- 
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ered well, for fear of poisonous animals. 
As to their preparation of bread, we 
may remark, that as it is said in Num. 
xv. 20, “ Ye shall offer up a cake of the 
first of your dough for a heave offer- 
ing.” Therefore at every baking they 
separate a portion called Aelé, whick, 
as they cannot now offer to the Lord, 
they throw into the fire. The size of 
a graio of barley is sufficient ; but the 
wise men had fixed on the 40th part 
for private families, and the 48h for 
bakers. These last, however, are con- 
sidered only to have been binding 
while the temple stood, and the priest- 
hood required maintenance, for a small 
portion now is reckoned sufficient, and 
they even find no difficulty in some 
countries of eating bread that hath been 
baked by Christians. Indeed, when 
we inquire into the customs of modern 
Jows, we fiad them much affected by 
local circumstances; for the Jews in 
Germany have usages different from 
those in Britain, and the same may be 
said of other places. 


SSE 
From the Imperial Magazine. 
THE WONDERFUL FORMATION OF MAN. 


Concluded from p. 501, 


HAVING formed such a being, 
we should begin to wish that we 
had provided for its continuance ; for 
we shall perceive that its operations are 
attended with a waste of its component 
parts. How then shall we provide for 
als continuance 7 

Shall we make it attract particles of 
the same nature with itself, as minerals 
are supposed to increase ? 

This could not be done, unless the 
body were one mass of the same na- 
ture throughout: and such a body 
would be totally unfit for motion or 
sensation. 

Shall we let it suck its nourishment 
by tubes fixed into the earth, as vege- 
tables do? Such a structure will pot 
allow the animal to seek pleasure aod 
to avoid pain; and it would be the 
height of cruelty to place a sensible 


being in such a situation. He would 
be in the same unhappy state as poor 
Poiydorus, whose sufferings we have 
all of us shuddered at. 

We must have something different 
from these. We will place a bag 
(which we will form chiefly of cellu- 
lar substance, with some muscular fi- 
bres and some nerves) in the inside 
of the body, which shall have the 
power of reducing various substances 
sent into it, into a Suid of the same na- 
ture, which shall be fit, with some little 
further preparation, for the support 
of the body. We will call this bag, 
the stomach. 

We will provide this bag with some 
tubular appendages of the same mate- 
rials with itself, which we will call in- 
testines. From these intestines num- 
berless little vessela shall arise, which 
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shall suck up the nourishing fluid : but 
where shall they carry it ? 


Why, we willhave near the middle, 


of the body a roundish ‘hollow muscle : 
we willcall it the heart. It shall have 
pipes passing from it, which shall di- 
vide into smaller ones, and go to every 
part of the body. The little vessels 
rising from the intestines, which we 
will call Jacteals, shall bring the nutri- 
tive matter, and pour it into the heart. 
The beart shall contract, and send it 
through the pipes, to every part of the 
body. But before this can take place, 
some previous process is required. 
The blood received from the stomach 
must first pass through the lungs, for 

urposes which will be soon explained. 
But let us go On as we were going, and 
our ideas will speedily become cor- 
rect. 

Some of the matter sent by the heart 
through the pipes, shall remain ijn every 
part of the body, and take on itself the 
nature and disposition of the part to 
which it is applied. 

But as we have not used the whole 
of what came from the heart, we 
moust provide means of returning it; 
and this we will do by anotber set of 
pipes which we will call veins, and 
which shall arise from every part of 
the body, shall unite into one or two 
large ones, and carry back the blood to 
the heart. 

Now, parts of our body are constant- 
ly becoming effete and useless where 
they are, but if wecan carry them into 
our circulating fluid, and modify them 
a little, they will perhaps again serve 
s0me purpose ; and moreover, we will 
have an apparatus for carrying such as 
are absolutely useless out of the cir- 
Culation, and out of the body alto- 
gether. 

To bring these parts into toe circu- 
lation, we must have another set of 
Vessels distinct from the veins, which 
We will call absorbents. ‘They shall take 
Up particles of the body, and carry 
them towards the heart. They shall 

of the same nature with the lacteal 
vessels, which rise from the intestines, 
and indeed shall be joined with them, 
as they go towards the heart. 
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We have then but one set of vessels 
going from the heart, the arteries, and 
two going towards it, the veins, and the 
absorbents, among which l|atter the lac- 
teals are reckoned. But we need not 
have separate entrances in the heart for 
the veins and absorbenots; the absor- 
bents shall pour their liquid into a vein 
near the heait. 

We have now then brought our 
blood to the heart from every part of 
the body, where it has received a fresh 
supply tot the stomach ; but the old 
blood is altered in some of its properties, 
and is utterly unfit for the purposes of 
life, until it has undergone the action of 
the air. 

How shall we contrive this,—we 
find that our single heart is insufficient. 
We must have as it were two hearts :— 
one shall receive the blood in the state 
just mentioned, and send it into an ap- 
paratus where the air may effect the ne- 
cessary change in it—the lungs. The 
other heart shall receive the prepared 
blood from the lungs, and send it for 
the purpose of nourishment to every 
part of the body. 

The first heart, we have said, shall 
receive the blood from every part of 
the body with the fluid of the absorb- 
ents, and send it into an apparatus for 
giving it air. This apparatus shall be 
called the lungs. ‘They shall be bellows, 
and shall be formed of a number of ves- 
icles, membranous bladders, which shall 
admit the air, and on which the. blood- 
vessels shall be spread, so that the air 
shail come in contact, or nearly so, with 
the sides of the vessels ; which will be 
found sufficient to produce the necessa- 
ry change in it. 

When this change has been effected, 
veins shall receive the now perfect blood 
from all the small arteries of the lungs,and 
carry it to the second heart, which con- 
tracting shall send it anew to every 
part of the body. 

This is one circulation. This is the 
discovery of the immortal Harvey : 
after philosophers for many ages had 
been contented with absurd theories of 
the motion of the blood, supposing it 
like the flux and reflux of the tide, and 
so forth. Though we have formed twa 
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hearts to simplify the circulation, yet 
we will join them together, as their mo- 
tions may go on at the same time: we 
will call the whole, the heart of the an- 
imal ; aod the two hearts, the two sides 
of the heart. 

Let us impress it on our memories, 
that one side of the heart receives 
the prepared blood from the lungs, 
and sends it to nourish the body ; and 
the other side receives the blood from 
all parts of the body, and sends it to 
the lungs to be again prepared. 

Such are the geucral and easy no- 
tions which a person who would gain 
a knowledge of Physiology and Ana- 
tomy should first fix in his mind. 

-A frame of bone, to give figure, 
strength, and points of attachment, 
and action for the moving powers, 
hollow, and full of oil, where such a 
structure is admissible ; its parts move- 
able by means of joints, which are two 
ends of bone tipped by cartilage, joined 
by ligament, and besmeared with sy- 
novia, which synovia is secreted, and 
‘angels from escaping by a mem- 

ranous bag fixed around the ends of 
the bones. To move these bones, 
ropes called tendons are attached to 
them ; and to these ropes muscular fi- 
bres are fixed, which shortening them- 
selves, draw the most moveable towards 
the least moveable piece of the frame ; 
the muscular fibres subservient to the 
will by means of nerves passing from 
the brain to them. 

To unite the muscular fibres to each 
other, cellular substance is made use of, 
of which also membranes, blood-ves- 
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sels, great part of the stomach and in- 
testines, and of ulmost every soft part 
of the body, is formed. 

The muscles are not very sensible. 
But the body is surrounded by a very 
sensible membrane, the skin; exceed- 
ingly full of nerves, sent from it to the 
brain ; which give notice to the mind, 
when any thing destructive to the body 
approaches. 

Fat also is placed by way of cushion, 
where motion is great; and is uscd to 
fill up interstices, and make the sur- 
face of the body smooth and beauti- 
ful. 

The support of the body is effected 
by a bag, the stomach, forming several 
sorts of food into a nutritious fluid. 
This fluid is taken up by absorbing 
vessels, Opening into the appendages 
of the stomach, the intestines. These 
absorbents meet those coming from eve- 
ry other part of the body, and all 
joiniog together, pour their fluid into 
the blood, as it is returning to the 
heart. 

The heart sends it through arteries 
to the lungs, where it is submitted to 
the action of the air. Veins return it 
from the lungs to the other side of the 
heart, which sends it through arteries 
to every part of the body: from every 
part of the body veins receive it, 
and carry it back towards the heart, 
being joined in their way by tlie supply 
from the intestinal absorbents, togeth~ 
er with the fluid of the other absorb- 
ents of the body. The heart sends it 
again to the lungs to be again per- 
fected. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. A». FE 
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J AM 50 partial to Scotland that I al- 
ways peruse even the humblest tri- 
bute in its praise with great pleasure. 
A couple of letters oo the subject hav- 
ing accidentally fallen into my hands, I 
accordingly lay them before my read- 
ers, that they may sympathize in the 
delights of a cockney, escaping from the 
Roise and dust of Cheapside, to free- 


dom and fresh air in the land of cakes 
and heather. 
EDINBURGH. 

Letters from Mr. Peter Prig, travel- 
ler to the house of Clemph and 
Compuny, to his friend in London. 
“ Dear John,— What an advantage 

travelling gives a man over the rest of 

his neighbours! A fellow who stands 
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like a fixture behind his compter, has 
no chance of enlarging his mind, whilst 
the traveller who shakes off the Lon- 
don dust from his trowsers, divests him- 
self of prejudice and the vernacular 
tongue together, and becomes not a cit- 
izen of London, but a citizen of the 
world ; he is easily naturalized (not 
neutralized as Mrs. Clumpb would call 
it) any where, because he is himself a 
child of nature, and takes bis mother 
for his guide. Iwas never so much 
convinced of this, as after sojourning a 
while in the Caledonian metropolis, 
that Emporium of Science, the great 
northern mart, as we say. How you 
untravelled Cocknies do mistake the 
Scot! You think Sandy a heavy, un- 
couth, uncultivated sly creature: he is 
nothing of all this. Well then you 
consider the Aberdonian to bea sharp, 
tricky, slippery, selfish fellow : this is 
equally false. He may havea bit of 
' these ingredients in his composition ; 
but be is just a8 honest as ourselves, — 
much pleasanter and easier to deal with, 
but that’s not to my purpose,—siok the 
shop ! 

“On my first arriving on the Scot- 
tish borders, I was brimful of prejudice, 
aud was prepared to quiz Sandy, as 
much as t could ; and to mark the de- 
cided inferiority betwixt bim, and our- 
selves. How my heart and my reason 
smite me for such an unworthy thought! 
kindness and hospitality bave taken 
their revenge of me, in this point. The 
first savage sound which assailed my 
ears, was, “come, Ben.” For this fa- 
miliarity T took the liberty of observing, 
that I did not stand nick names, that I 
was. neither Ben nor Dick, and that I 

thought the address more free than 
welcome. The chambermaid stared ; 
she wasa pretty girl; and blushing 
modestly and enchantingly, she replied, 
“I hope, Sir, no offence ;. will you step 
in to the fire 2” ‘No, my dear ;” re- 
plied I, “ for if I did, I should burn 
myself ; and as it is, I am between 
two fires, a noble one of Scotch coal, 
and your bright eyes, which is the most 
ardent of the two.” “ What's your 
wull,” replied Jeannie (such was her 
name.) “ Why, love, I have not made 
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my will, and I have no will of my own 
near such a sweet creature as you.” 
“ Put,” cried Jeannie, “ I canna be 
fashed wi’ you ; you speak over high 
English for me, but my mistress will be 
at you in a moment.” What this meant 
I knew not, but J was resigned. Her 
mistress came in—as lady-like a wo- 
man as ever I saw, and treated me with 
the most courtly respect and attention ; 
I was half reconciled to Scotland al- 
ready. 

“‘ At this moment a barbarous fellow 
entered with “* come awa’ lassie; fire 
my chops weel, and be dune as quick 
as possible, where awa’s the guid 
wife?” What gibberish! ‘I hope,” 
thought I to myself, “ that they wont 
attempt to fire my chops ; but I’m de- 
termined, for the fun of the thing, to 
have a complete Scottish dinner. I 
therefore ordered a sheep’s head and a 
haggis, with the view of seeing as much 
of the country manners as I could, and 
I left the third dish to the landlady’s 
good taste, calling for whiskey by way 
of beverage. Now, John, the sheep’s 
head was singed, and had whole turnips 
around it; so that it looked like a black- 
amoor's head garnished with snow balls; 
"twas the most disgusting thing I ever 
saw. At this mament my epicurean- 
ism got the better of my politeness and 
knowledge of the world, and I cried, 
with an oath, “* take away that monster 
of a thing !” ** Oh ! said a pert hussey, 
with coal black eyes, and auburn hair, 
(a very pretty girl too) ‘‘ you dinna 
like sheep’s heed, ablins you'll hae 
enough o’ that at hame!” Devilish 
sharp, thought I— 

‘‘ She now brought me some decent- 
ish barley broth, and a boiled fowl, 
which was tol lol, but overdone ; some 
very fine fish, and a bottle of as good 
port as any in the Lord Mayor's cellar. 
This made me a little easy; and the ac- 
tive bucksome style of the lass quite 
struck my fancy. I had, however, only 
seen her face. Looking down I be- 
held her naked feet, which quite turned 
my stontach ; but I was determined to 
be condescending, and to make myself 
agreeable to the natives ; so smiling, 
‘* Bonny lassie,” said J, (for Iam an 
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apt scholar, and had picked up that 
much Scotch already) “I think you 
have got your birth-day stockings on !” 
“‘ An you hae gotten your ball stays,” 
replied she, alluding to my Cumberland 
corset. “Oh! Ob!’ thought I; ‘ quiz- 
zing, which I bad made the order of 
tle day, wont do here ;” so I changed 
my tone. 

‘“‘T now came to the haggis. Ge- 
mini { what a horror! It looked like a 
boiled bagpipe ; and when I stuck my 
knife in it, out gushed such a flood of 
abomination, that I was almost suffo- 
cated. I dispensed with master haggis ; 
but when I came to taste the whiskey, 
it took me so powerfully by the throat, 
that I thought it would have suffocated 
me again. I can compare it to nothing 
but blue blazes, and gunpowder, fire 
and smoke :—I now drank a bottle of 
Bell's ale—nectar and ambrosia! fin- 
ished my wine, and ordering my horse, 
paid a very moderate bill, and prepared 
for my departure. 

“ Well,said I to myself, first impres- 
sions are strong. Iam now buta few 
miles in Scotland, and I find civil treat- 
ment, moderate charges, good wine, 
and pretty girls: a man may do well 
enough here. I took a private lodging 
at Edinburgh, and vandle myself com- 
fortable. I lodge and board in the new 
town, which beats Bath bollow, ata 
widow M’Clarty’s. I took her at first 
for a poor distressed woman ; but she 
has a fine sideboard of plate, engraved 
with the arms of the M’Clarty family, 
as proudly as if she were a duchess ; 
table linen enough to set up a draper’s 
shop, and the most splendid Bible I ev- 
er saw ip my life, which she is always 
quoting ; besides a very decent library, 
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and handsome furniture. She says she 
lets lodgings for company’s sake, being 
a lone woman, but that’s all my eye. 
However, she is ao uncommonly wor- 
thy, good sort of person. 

‘“* At table, I expected to show off, 
for the party consisted of two ministers 
(as they call the parsons).aod two young 
students, one of physic and the other of 
law ; but I could scarcely get in a word 
edgeways. I began to flash a little 
about the state of Europe, when the el- 
der minister, who might have been a 
minister of state for his knowledge, 
opened upon me, until I was quite 
dumb-founded. He had history at bis 
finger’s ends, and he knew more about 
the continent than I did about the 
counting-house, altho’ a very uncouth 
shabby looking chap. The younger 
Bee too, would quote you all the 

ritish poets, and authors, with a facili- 
ty that astonished me, but all in a broad 
accent, which proved that he had never 
crossed the borders. The law fellow 
seemed to want to talk nothing but 
Greek and Latin, mathematics, arts, and 
sciences ; but the medical gentleman, 
an Irishman, was as gay and aS bo 
you could wish, and seeing how flaber- 
gasted I was, he took me under his 
wiog toshew me life. We finished 
the evening together, and with this I 
will finish my letter. Edinburgh is a 
rare place for learning, as you shall hear 
another time. In the mean while J re- 
main, 

** Dear John, yours very truly. 
“ Peter Pria.” 

“ P.S. The lace takes finely ; vouz 
m’ entendez, as we say in French. Pray 
take care of my bull-bitch, and pay up 
my subscription to the club.” 


AF ES, 


From Baldwin's London Magazine. 


CURIOUS HISTORY OF A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
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Sir,—A few years back, Mrs. Charlotte Smith pub- 
Jished some selections from the Causes Celebres of 
Guiot de Pitaval, to which she gave the very ap- 
propriate title of The Remance of Real Life. In 
the hope that you will find the following little nar 
Yative as interesting asthe incident which caused 
its being drawn up is extraordinary, I transmit it to 
you, baang of opinion with the above-named lady, 


that scarcely any circumstance pourtrayed by the 
most fertile imagination, may not find its parallel im 
the actual occurrences which diversify our cxist- 


ence. 
AMES GOGGIN was born in the 
little town of Headfort, in «the 
county of Galway, and kingdom of 
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Ireland : he is now about fifty-six years 
old, of which be has been nearly thirty- 
three in his Majesty’s service. Thir- 
teen he has served as serjeant in the 
Fifth Dragoon Guards. On the 2d of 
March, 1810, he received his discharge, 
as *“‘ rheumatic and worn out,” and the 
Irish Pension, (about forty-one pounds 
pet annum, of the currency of that 
country,) was granted to him. For 
his character and conduct while a sol- 
dier, he has the testimonials of the late 
much lamented General William Pon- 
sonby; atone period his lieutenant- 
colonel; Colonel William Jones, his 
major; he can refer also to the Hon. 
General Robert Taylor and General 
Brook ; and generally to every officer 
with whom he has served. 

During the course of the severe ser- 
vice seen by the abovenamed regiment 
on the continent, under the immediate 
command of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, Goggin received two 
guo-shot wounds, and one from a sa- 
bre, the effects of which he yet feels. 

About the year 1786, while recruit- 
ing, Goggin intermarried with a girl of 
‘respectable connexions and character, 
belonging to the town of Nenagh, in 
the county of Tipperary. By ber he 
has had sixteen children. 

In the year 1793, he left the Cove of 
Cork with his regiment, and accompan- 
ied by his wife, landed at Ostend, of 
which place General Stewart, of the 3d 
Foot, or Old Buffs, was then governor. 
To this officer Mrs. Goggin was recom- 
mended by Colonel (now General) 
Taylor, to act as cook and housekeep- 
er, in which stations she remained to 
the period of the evacuation of Ostend 
by the English force. During this in- 
terval, she had frequently the honour to 
dress the dinner prepared for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, and to be 
more than once noticed by him. She 
was then pregnant of her fifth child, 
the particulars relating to which are 
hereafter to be mentioned. 

On the 4th April, 1794, the wife of 
Goggin was delivered of a female in- 
fant, ‘who was baptized the eame day, 
by the name of Mary, agreeably to the 
rites of the catholic faith. Her moth- 
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er’s situation rendered it necessary that 
the infant should be placed out at ourse;: 
and Joanna Maartins, an honest poor 
working woman of Ostend, took charge 
of her, at the rate of ten florins (or 
twenty franks) per month. Mary be- 
iog then thirteen weeks old. The 
father and mother finding their child ia 
perfectly good hands, and believing that 
the British army would speedily re-oc- 
cupy Ostend, consented, at the evacua- 
tion of that place, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the earnest entreaty ‘of the 
foster-mother to leave her behind them. 

The events of the following cam- 
paigns destroyed all bope, in Goggin 
and his wife, of soon rejoining or recov-. 
ering their daughter, Ip the disasters 
of the times, they lostthe whole of 
their savings in money, and all their 
baggage. Since then, eleven other 
children were bora to this couple. 
Frequent change of quarters, heavy ex- 
pences incident to such change, the ill- 
ness of the mother, and the father’s de- 
creasing strength and impaired health, 
made retirement indispensable to him, 
and he procured his discharge as above 
stated. From this period (1810) up 
to the present (1816), he has resided 
partly in the county of Galway, and 
partly in the couoty of Tipperary, at 
Nenagh, with his wife’s relations, and 
where he still remains. 

The occupation of Ostend by the 
enemy continuing upto 1814, he re- 
mained unable to procure any tidings of 
his daughter who was left in that towa 
so long back as io 1794. When the 
successes of the Allies opened the way 
for correspondence with tbe continent, 
Goggin, by letters to such of the inhab- 
itants as he remembered, to the mayor 
of the place, to the British command- 
ant, in fine, by every means he could 
himself devise, or that others recom- 
mended, sought to obtain knowledge of 
his child’s situation :—his endeavours 
were fruitless, | The dangerous state 
of his wife’s health, rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to go over to Ostend imme- 
diately, a step which it was his earnest 
desire to take. 

At length, some mitigation of bis 
wife's complaints took place: the cor- 
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roding reflections of this unhappy couple 
on the possible fate of their abandoned 
child, coupled with the fruitlessness of 
every other mode hitherto attemped to 
gain ioformatian of her, induced Gog- 
gio to make one last struggle, cost what 
it would, to relieve bis mind and that of 
his afflicted wife. | He accordingly, 
with the little means he could muster, 
left Nenagh the 2d of August, of the 
present year (1816), and after along 
and painful journey by sea and land ar- 
rived at Ostend on the 17th of the same 
month. It may here be incidentally 
mentioned, that of the sixteen children 
born to him in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, England, and Ireland, only one 
boy, about twelve years old, and the 
chance of a daughbter’s existence at Os- 
tend remained tohim. The death of 
this numerous offspring arose, as Gog- 
gin states, from the hardships of a mili- 
tary life, and the diseases prevailing io 
the various quarters during his thirty- 
three years’ service. 

Behold then this poor father, with 
palpitating heart and trembling steps, 
approaching, after an interval of twen- 
ty-two years and some months, the 
residence of the nurse with whom he 
had deposited his infant. Although his 
conscience was clear as to the necessity 
which caused his separation from his 
child, still consequences the most alarm- 
ing to a father’s feelings as to its fate, 
were to be apprehended. That child 
was a female: to find her poor, brought 
up perhaps by public charity, coarse, 
ignorant, and uneducated, was the best 
he could expect; but the certainty of 
her early death would be happiness, 
compared with the circumstances in 
which she might be found, both as to 
morals, babits, and connections. With 
these feelings, aggravated to mental 
agony, be reaches the well-known hab- 
itation; he recognizes the woman with 
whom he had placed his child; but 
time and hardship had obliterated all 
trace of him in her recollection:— A 
few words of explantion, and she runs 
out and returos with his daughter ! 
The delighted parent finds his child 
well formed, good looking, and even 
accomplished for her situation in life ! 
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Her extraordinary fate had interested 
the whole town for her; whilst her 
most exemplary demeanour, her indus- 
try, her purity of conduct, had confirm- 
ed the partiality of its inhabitants. She 
who considered herself alone in the 
world, is now in the arms of a father. 
She glories in a parent who has sought 
her out from a far country, with scarce- 
ly a chance of success in bis research : 
finally, she feels an elevation in being 
raised from the condition of an abao- 
doned orphan, to that of the idolized 
member of a respectable family. 

The whole town of Ostend are 
quickly apprized of the winding-up of 
this romantic adventure. The com- 
panions and friends of Mary Goggin 
crowd around, and felicitate ber—tbe 
old man is caressed on all hands, and 
both, for more than a week, are invited 
toentertainments at the houses of the 
most respectable inhabitants.—A word 
now of the worthy guardian of the 
orphan Mary. At the period ofthe 
birth of the latter, she was, as is already 
stated, ‘a poor working woman,” to 
whom the promised twenty francs a 
month, for the ourture of the child, con- 
stituted almost the sole mean of exist~- 
ence.— When Goggin and his wife were 
forced to leave Ostend, she refused to 
accept a trunk, containing clothes and 
other valuables, as a pledge for their re- 
turn, or, in the contrary event, to be tak- 
en in lieu of the monthly payment; at 
the same time she solemnly promised 
that she would be a mother to the baby 
entrusted to her care; and well did she 
perform her promise!—As soon as it 
was ascertained that the English would 
no more returo to Ostend, she redoub- 
led her tenderness to the infant, and 
was consequently forced to redouble 
her exertions for their mutual support. 
While at work herself, she has for 
years been obliged to diminish her 
scanty daily stipend, by paying a per- 
son to take care of the little Mary. A 
more severe trial, however, took place 
when her charge was two years old. 
Although of a remarkably plain exteri- 
or, she was sought in marriage by 
Thomas Vanloo, a carpenter of the 
town. Scandal became busy with her 
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charactet ;—her extraordinary partiality 
for her nurse child was misinterpreted, 
and the lover hesitated to fulfil his en- 
gagement with ber, unless, as a proof 
that the current reports were ill-found- 
ed, she would abandon the infant to 
public charity. This proposition she 
steadily and peremptorily refused, al- 
though a compliance with it would have 
raised her atonce to comparative ease 
and independence. For some time the 
marriage was broken off ; but at length 
the lover gave way, and the condition 
of both nurse and child was instantly 
ameliorated. What was yet more 
providential, the husband became near- 
ly as strongly attached to the little being 
as his wife, and almost equally prodi- 
gal of his caresin her regard. At eight 
years old she had the confluent small- 
pox, and medical treatment was pro- 
cured her, at an immense expense for 
people in their condition.—A fter su ffer- 
log blindness for a considerable time, 
the little girl was then restored to sight 
and health. As she grew up, finding 
her susceptible of a good education, this 
worthy couple sent her, for five years, to 
the best school in the town; for some 
months to a French academy, to acquire 
that indispensable language in the then 
state of affairs; and, to consummate 
their goodness, and secure her inde- 
pendence in future, they bound her ap- 
prentice to a mantua-maker and milli- 
ner for five years. Be it remembered, 
also, that these extraordinary people had, 
during this time,two girls and two boys of 
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their own,to whom they could not afford 
other than the most ordinary education ! 
To form some idea of what sacrifices 
Vanloo and his wife have made in this 
matter, it will be necessary to read the 
paper annexed to this statement, of 
their disbursements for Mary up to the 
age of fifteen: from that period, it is 
their pride and boast to state, that she 
bas abundantly maintained herself, and 
has no longer been a charge to them, 
but the contrary. Indeed, the whole 
town have come forward to attest, be- 
fore the mayor, their view of the con- 
duct of this estimable couple, and of 
their precious charge, in an instrument, 
on the proper stamp, and attested in all 
due form. 

The father, Goggin, is now on the 
point of quitting Ostend ; other cares 
and duties call him home. To quit 


-his daughter is heart-breaking to him ; 


butto quit her without being able to 
make Vanloo and his wife the repay- 
ment of his just debt, or even the slight- 
est reoumeration for their benevolent 
charity to his child, weighs his mind 
down almost to despair. He, in the 
recollection and contemplation of H. R. 
H, the Commander-in-Chief’s parental 
conduct to the army, has some faint 
hope that H. R. H. may deign to take 
the case of his old soldier into conside- 
ration, and that, thro’ his gracious in- 
tervention, some means might be found 
to remove the only impediment to bis 
perfect happiness, 


—— Sneaaenmememenmeasmnd 


ZOOLOGY OF THE SPITZBERGEN WHALE. 


(Extracted from Scoresly’s valuable work, “ Arctic Voyages,” &c. just published.) 


From the Literary Gazette. 


JA{RRONEOuS opinions have been 

entertained respecting the Whale 
(the Balzna Mysticetus) having been of 
a much larger size in former times than 
now: from acomparison of the prece- 
ding accounts of all credible witnesses, 
the author says— 

‘* Hence I conceive we may satisfac- 
torily conclude, that whales of as large 
size are found now, as at any former pe- 
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riod since the Spitzbergen fishery was 
discovered ; and I may also remark, 
that where any respectable authority 
affords actual measurements exceeding 
70 fect, it will always be found that 
the specimen referred to, was not one of 
the Mysticetus kind, but of the B. Phy- 
salis, or the B. Musculus, animals 
which considerably exceed in length 
any of the common whales that I have 
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either heard of, or met with. When 
fully grown, therefore, the length of 
the whale may be stated as varying 
from 50 to 65, and rarely, if ever, 
reaching 70 feet; and its greatest cir- 
cumference from 30 to 40 feet. It is 
thickest a little behind the fins, or in the 
middie, between the anterior and pos- 
terior extremes of the animal; from 
whence it gradually tapers in a conical 
form, towards the tail, and slightly to- 
wards the head. _Its form is cylindri- 
cal from the neck, to within ten feet of 
the tail, beyond which it becomes 
somewhat quadrangular, the greatest 
ridge being upward, or on the back, 
and running backward nearly across the 
_ middle of the tail, The head has 
somewhat of atriaogular shape. The 
under-part, the arched outline of which 
is given by the jaw bones, is flat, and 
measures 16 to 20 feet in length, and 
10 to 12in breadth. The lips, extend- 
ing 15 or 20 feet in length, and 5 or 6 
in height, and forming the cavity of the 
mouth, are attached to the under-jaw, 
and rise from the jaw-bones, atan an- 
gle of about 80 degrees, having the ap- 
pearance, when viewed in front, of the 
letter U. The upper jaw, including 
the ‘crown-bone,’ or skull, is bent 
down at the extremity, so as to shut the 
front and upper parts of the cavity of 
the mouth, and is overlapped by the 
lips in a squamous manner at the sides. 
When the mouth is open, it presents a 
cavity as large as aroom, and capable 
of containing a merchant-ship’s jolly- 
boat, full of men, being 6 or 8 feet 
wide, 10 or 12 feet high (in front), and 
15 or 16 feetlong. The fins, two in 
number, are placed between one-third 
and two-fifths of the length of the ani- 
mal, from the snout, and about two 
feet behind the angle of the mouth. 
They are 7 to 9 feetin length, and 4 or 
5in breadth. The part by which they 
are attached to the body, is somewhat 
elliptical, and about 2 feet in diameter ; 
the side which strikes the water is near- 
ly flat. The articulation being perfect- 
ly spherical, the fins are capable of mo- 
tion in any direction; but, from the 
tention of the flesh and skin below, 
they cannot be raised above the horizon- 
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tal position. Hence the account giv- 
en by some naturalists, that the whale 
supports its young by its fins, on its 
back, must be erroneous. The fins, 
after death, are always hard and 
stiff; but, in the living animal, it is 
presumed, from the nature of the inter- 
nal structure, that they are capable of 
considerable flexion. The whale has 
no dorsal fin. The tail, compnisiog, in 
a single surface, 80 or 100 square feet, 
isa formidable instrument of motion 
and defence. Its length is only 5 or 6 
feet; but its widthis 18 to 24 or 26 
feet. Its position is horizontal, Ia its 
form it is flat and semi-lunar ; indented 
in the middle ; the two lobes somewhat 
pointed, and turned a little backward. 
Tts motions are rapid and universal ; 
its strength immense. The eyes are 
situated in the sides of the head, about 


a foot obliquely above and behind the 


angle of themoath. They are remark- 
ably small in proportion to the bulk of 
the animal’s body, being litle larger 
than those of anox. The whale has 
no external ear ; nor can any orifice for 
the admission of sound be discovered 
until the skin is removed. 

On the most elevated part of the 
head, about 16 feet from the anterior 
extremity of the jaw, are situated the 
blow-holes, or spiracles; consisting of 
two longitudinal apertures 6 or 8 inches 
in length. These are the proper nos- 
trilsof the whale. A moist vapour, 
mixed with mucus, is discharged from 
them, when the animal breathes; but 
no water accompanies it, uoless an ex- 
piration of the breath be made an- 
der the surface. 

The mouth, in place of teeth, con- 
tains two extensive rows of “fins,” or 
whalebone, which are suspended from 
the sides of the crown-bone. These 
series of fins are generally carved lon- 
gitudinally, although they are some- 
times straight, and give an arched form 
to the roof of the mouth. They are 
covered immediately by the lips attach- 
ed to the lower jaw, and enclose the 
tongue between their lower ‘extremities. 
Each series or “ side of bone,” as the 
whalefishers term it consists of upwards 
of 300 lamine ; the longest are near 
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the middle, from whence they gradual- 
ly diminish away to nothing at each 
extremity. Fifteen feet is the greatest 
length of the whalebone ; but 10 or 11 
feet is the average size, and 13 feet is 
a magnitude seldom met with. The 
greatest breadth, which isat the gum, 
is 10 or 12 inches. The lamina, 
composing the two series of bone, are 
ranged side by side, two thirds of an 
inch apart, (thickness of the blade in- 
cluded,) and resemble a frame of saws, 
ina saw-mill. The interior edges 
are covered with a fringe of hair, and 
the exterior edge of every blade, ex- 
cepting a few at each extremity of the 
series, is curved and flattened down, so 
as to presenta smooth surface to the 
lips. In some whales, a curious hol- 
low on one side, and ridge on the otb- 
er, occurs in mapy of the central blades 
of whalebone, at regular intervals of 6 
or 7 inches. May not this irregularity, 
like the rings in the horns of the ox, 
which they resemble, afford an intima- 
tion of the age of the whale? If so, 
twice the number of running feet in the 
longest lamingws of whalebone in the 
head of a whale not full grown, would 
represent its age in years. In the 
youngest whales, called suckers, the 
whalebone is only a few inches long; 


when the length reaches 6 feet or up-- 


avards, the whale is said to be size. 
The colour of the whalebone is brown- 
jsh-black, or bluish-black. In some 
animals, it is striped longitudinally with 
‘white. When newly cleaned, the sur- 
face exbibitsa fine play of colour. A 
large whale sometimes affords a ton and 
a balf of whalebone. Ifthe “sample 
blade,” that is, the largest lamina in the 
series, weigh 7 pounds, the whole prod- 
uce may be estimated at a ton; and so 
on in proportion. The whalebone is 
inserted into the crown-bone, in a sort 
of rabbit. All the blades in the same 
series are connected together by the gum, 
in which the thick ends are inserted. 
This substance, (the gum,) is white, 
fibrous, tender,and tasteless. It cuts like 
It bas the appearance of the 

interior or kernel of the cocoa-nut. 
_ The tongue occupies a large propor- 
tion of the cavity of the mouth, and the 
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arch formed by the whalebone. It i 
incapable of protrusion, being fixed 
from root to tip, to the fat extending be- 
tween the jaw-bones. A slight beard, 
consisting of a short scattered white 
hair, surmounts the anterior extremity 
of both jaws. The throat is remarka- 
bly strait. 

Two paps in the female, afford the 
means of rearingits youog. The milk 
of the whale resembles that of quadru- 
peds in its appearance. It is said to be 
rich and well-flavoured. 

Immediately beneath the skin lies the 
blubber or fat, encompassing the whole 
body of the animal, together with the 
fins and tai]. Its colour is yellowish- 
white, yellow, or red. In the very 
young animal it is always yellowish- 
white, In some old animals, it resem- 
bles in colour the substance of the sal- 
mon. It swims in water. Its tbick- 
ness all round the body, is 8 or 10 to 20 
inches, varying in different parts as well 
asin different individuals. The lips 
are composed almost entirely of blubber, 
and yield from one to two tons of pure 
oileach. The tongue is chiefly com- 
posed of a soft kind of fat, that affords 
less oil than any other blubber ; in the 
centre of the tongue, and towards the 
root, this fat is intermixed with fibres 
efa muscular substance. The under 
jaw, excepting the two jaw-bones, con- 
sists almost wholly of fat; and the 
crown-bone possesses a considerable 
coating of it. The fins are principally 
blubber, tendons, and bones; and the 
tail possesses a thin stratum of blubber. 
The oil appears to be retained in the 
blubber in minute cells, connected {o- 
gether by astrong reticulated combina- 
tion of tendinous fibres. The blubber, 
in its fresh state, is without any unpleas- 
ant smell; and it is not until after the 
termination of the voyage, when the 
cargo is unstowed, that a Greenland 
ship becomes disagreeable. 

Four tons ef blubber by measure, 
generally afford three tons of oil; but 
the blubber of a sucker contains a 
very small proportion. Whales have 
been caught that afforded nearly thirty 
tons of pure oil; and whales yielding 
twenty tons of pil, are by no means 
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uncommon. The quantity of oil yicld- 
ed by a whale, generally bears a certain 


proportion to the length of its longest - 


dlade of whalebone. 

_ A stout whale of sixty feet in length, 
is of the enormous weight of seventy 
tons; the blubber weighs about 
thirty tons, the bones of the head, 
whalebone, fins and tail, eight or ten; 
carcass thirty or thirty-two. 

The flesh of the young whale is ofa 
red colour; and when cleared of fat, 
broiled, and seasoned with pepper and 
salt, does not eat unlike coarse beef ; 
that of the old whale approaches to 
black, and isexceedingly coarse. An 
immense bed of muscles surrounding 
the body, is appropriated chiefly to the 
movements of the tail, 

The numher of ribs, 
Sir Charles Giesecké, is thirteen on 
each side. The bones of the fins are 
analogous, both in proportion and num- 
ber, to those of the fingers of the hu- 
mao hand. From this peculiarity of 
structure, the fins have beev denomina- 
ted by Dr.- Flomming, “ swimming 
paws.” The posterior extremity of the 
whale, however, is a real tail; the ter- 
mination of the spine or os coccygie, 
running through the middle of it almost 
to the edge. 

The whale seems dull of hearing. A 
noise in the air, such as that produced 
by a person shouting, is not noticed by 
It, though at the distance only of a shi p's 
length; buta very slight splashing in 
the water, in calm weather, excites its 
attention, and alarms it. Its sense of 
seeing is acute. Whales are observed 
to discover one another, in clear water, 
when under the surface, at an amazing 
distance. When at the surface, however, 
they do not seefar. They have no voice ; 
but in breathing or blowing, they make 
a very loud noise. The vapour they 
discharge, is ejected to the height of 
some yards, and appears ata distance, 
like a puff of smoke. 
mals are wounded, it is often stained 
with blood; and, on the approach of 
death, jets of blood are sometimes dis- 
charged alone. They blow strongest, 
densest, and loudest, when “ running,” 

‘When in a state of alarm, or when they 
first appear at the surface, after being a 


according to 
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long timedown. They respire or blow 
about four or five times a-minute. 

The usual rate at which whales 
swim, even when they are on their pas- 
sage from one situation to another, sel- 
dom exceeds four miles an hour; and 
though, when urged by the sight of any 
enemy, or alarmed by the stroke ofa 
harpoon, their extreme velocity may 
be at the rate of eicht or nine miles an 
hour: yet we find this speed never 
continues longer than for a few minutes, 
before it relaxes almost to one-half. 
Hence, for the space of afew minutes, 
they are capable of darting through the 
water, with the velocity almost ofthe 
fastest slip under sail, and of ascending 
with such rapidity as to leap entirely 


out ofthe water. This feat they same- 


times perform as an amusement apper- 
ently, to the high admiration of the dis- 
tant spectator ; but to the no small ter- 
ror of the unexperienced fishers who, 
even under such circumstances, are of- 
ten ordered, by the foolhardy harpoon- 
er, to “pull away” to the attack. 
Sometimes the whales throw themselves 
into a perpendicular posture, with their 
heads dowaoward, and, rearing their 
tails on high io the air, beat the water 
with awful violence. In both these 
cascs, the sea is thrown into foam, and 
the air filled with vapours ; the noise, 
in calm weather, is heard to a great dis- 
tance ; and the concentric waves produ- 
ced by the concussions on the water, 
are communicated abroad to a consid- 
erable extent. “Sometimes the .whale 
shakes its tremendous tail io the air, 
which, cracking like a whip, resounds 
to the distance of two or three miles. 

When it retires from the surface, it 
first lifts its head, then plunging it under 
water, elevates its back like the segment 
ofa sphere, deliberately rounds it away 
towards the extremity, throws its tail 
outof the water, and then disap- 
pears. 

In their usual conduct, whales re- 
main atthe surface to breathe, about 
two minutes, seldom longer; during 
which time, they “ blow” eight or nine 
times, and then descend for an interval 
usually of five or ten minutes; but 
sometimes, when feeding, fifteen or 
twenty. The depth to which they 
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commonly descend, is not known, 
though from the “eddy” occasionally 
observed on the water, it is evidently, 
at times, only trifling. But, when 
struck, the quantity of line they some- 
times take out of the boats, in a perpen- 
dicular descent, affords a good meas- 
ure ofthe depth. By this rule, they 
have been known to descend to the 
depth of an English mile; and with 
such velocity, that instances have 
eccurred, io which whales have been 
drawo up by the line attached, 
from a depth of 700 or 800 fathoms, 
and have been found to have: broken 
their jaw-bones, and sometimes crown- 
bone, by the blow struck against the 
bottom. Some persons are of opinion, 
that whales can remain under a field of 
ice, or at the bottom of the sea, Io shal- 
low water, when undisturbed, for many 
hours ata time. Whales are seldom 
found sleeping: yet, in calm weather, 


The food of the whale consists of va- 
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rious species of actinie, cliones, sepie, 
medusz, cancri, and helices; or at 
least some of these genera are always 
to be seen whenever any tribe of whales 
is found stationary and feeding. Jnthe 
dead animals, however, in the very few 
instances in which I have been enabled 
to open their stomachs, squillz or 
shrimps were the only substances dis- 
covered. In the mouth of a whale just 
killed, Tonce found a quantity of the 
same kind of insect. 

When the whale feeds, it swims with 
considerable velocity below the surface 
of the sea, with its jaws widely extend- 
ed. A stream of water consequently 
enters its capacious mouth, and along 
with it, large quantities of water insects ; 
the water escapes again at the sides; 
but the food is entangled and sifted as 
it were, by the whalebone, which, from 
its compact arrangement, and the thick 


internal covering of hair, does not allow 
among ice, instances occasionally occur. 


a particle the size of the smallest grain 
to escape. 


LETTERS FROM TRIPOLI* 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Aa the gallant and suc- 
cessful attack of the fleet uoder 
Lord Exmouth, has, in addition to lib- 
erating the unfortunate christian slaves, 
repressed, if not entirely removed the 
system of piracy, which the Barbary 
powers had, to the disgrace of civiliza- 
tion, established so long ; it has neither 
tended to produce greater confidence, 
nor increase to any considerable extent 
their commercial intercourse with the 
nations of Europe. Consequently no- 
thing that is calculated to make us bet- 
ter acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the people or their govern- 
ments, has by any means diminished, 
while the same impenetrable mystery io 
which religious dogmas and jealous 
habits have hitherto concealed them, 
only stimulates curiosity, particularly 
towards those works that bear internal 
evidence of having been prepared on 


the very spot where the facts they reiate 
occurred, or in which the manners and 
customs described, still continue to pre- 
vail in all their original force. Such is 
the case with regard to the volumes be- 
fore us, which were written by the sis- 
ter-in-law of the late Mr. ‘Tully, British 
Coneul General at the court of Tripoli ; 
between whose family and that of the 
bashaw, the closest intimacy subsisted 
for many years. 

Previous to our giving any of the sin- 
gular anecdotes with which these letters 
abound, our readers will perhaps be - 
pleased to know something of the place 
in which the author collected ber mate- 
rials. It is thus described — 

“Previous to entering the Bay of 
Tripoli, a few miles from the land, the 
country is rendered picturesque by va- 
rious tints of beautiful verdure: no ob- 
ject whatever seems to interrupt the 
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evenness of the soil, which is of a light 
colour, almost white, and interspersed 
with long avenues of trees; for such is 
the appearance of the numerous palms 
planted in regular rows, and kept in the 
finest order. Their immense branches, 
coarse when near, are neat and distinct 
atadistance. The land lying low and 
very level, the naked stems of these 
trees are scarcely seen, and the planta- 
tions of dates seem to extend for many 
miles in luxuriant woods and groves. Oa 
a nearer view, they present a more 
straggling appearance, and afford neither 
shelter nor shade from the burning at- 
mosphere which every where surrounds 
them, The whole of the town appears 
in @ semicircle, some time before reach- 
ing the harbour’s mouth. The extreme 
whiteness of square flat buildings cov- 
ered with lime, which in this climate 
encounters the sun’s fiercest rays, is very 
striking, The baths form clusters of 
cupolas very large, to the number of 
eight or ten crowded together in differ- 
ent parts of the town. The mosques 
have in general a small plantation of 
Indian figs and date-trees growing close 
to them, which, at a distance, appearing 
to be so many rich gardens in different 
parts of the town, give the whole city, 
in the eyes of an European, an aspect 
truly novel and pleasing. On entering 
the harbour, the town begins to discover 
dilapidations from the destructive band 
of time, large hills of rubbish appearing 
in various parts of it. ‘The castle, or 
royal palace, where the bashaw resides, 
ia at the east end of the town, within the 
walls, with a dock-yard adjoining, 
where the bey, (the bashaw’s eldest son, 
and heir to the throne) builds his cruis- 
ers. This castle is very ancient, and is 
enclosed by a strong bigh wall which 
appears impregnable ; but it has lost all 
symmetry on the inside, from the innu- 
merable additions made to contain the 
different branches of the royal family ; 
for there is scarcely an instance of any 
of the blood royal, as far. as the 
bashaw’s great-grandchildren, living 
without the castle walls. These build- 
ings have increased it by degrees toa 
little irregular town.” 

As our extracts will frequently relate 
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to events which took place in the bash- 
aw’s castle, we shall pass over the early 
part of the firat volume, descriptive: of 
the city, adjoining country, and various 
traits of manners and customs, for the 
purpose of at once introducing the reed- 
er to the interior of the harem and pal- 
ace, of which it forms a part. 

‘“‘ On approaching the castle of the 
bashaw, you pass the first intrench- 
ments, escorted by the hampers (the 
bashaw’s body-guards). The castle is 
surrounded by a wall upwards of forty 
feet high, with battlements, embrasures, 
and towers, in the old manner of forti- 
fication, and is of ancient architecture, 
much disfigured on the inside dy 
irregular additions made by the present 
bashaw to contain the numerous branch- 
es of his family. Having passed thro’ 
the gate, you enter the first court-yard 
of the castle crowded with guards, wait- 
ing before the skiffer or hall where the 
Chiah sits all day. This is the highest 
officer belonging to the Bashaw, and the 
most in his confidence. He is invested 
with supreme power whenever the 
bashaw is absent. No subject can ap- 
proach the bashaw on any affairs but 
through him. A number of guards with 
black slaves and Mamelukes attend him. 
Through this hall is a paved square 
with a piazza supported by marble pil- 
lars, in which 13 built the messeley or 
council chamber, where the bashaw re- 
ceives his court on gala days. It is fin- 
ished on the outside with Chinese tiles, 
a number of which form an entire paint- 
ing. A flight of variegated marble steps 
leads up to the door of it.” 

The fair author had not been many 
days in Tripoli, when she had the good 
fortune to be presented at court, at 
least to the female portion of it. Lilla 
Kebbiera, or Halluma, to use a more 
poetic appellation, wife to the bashaw, 
is represented as being extremely affa- 
ble, and possessing the most insinuating 
manners. Though at that time forty 
years of age, she was still very hand- 
some, having light blae eyes and flaxen 
hair. She was adored by her subjects. 
The appearance of Lilla Halluma and 
the apartment in which the author first 
saw her, are described as follows. 
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“The Moorish habit for mourning 
consists only in the clothes being entire- 
ly deprived of their new appearance, 
and the deeper the mourning is meant to 
be, the more indifferent and even shab- 
by the clothes: therefore when she or- 
ders a new cap, which is so richly em- 
broidered that it is like a solid plate of 
gold, she never puts it on till it has pass- 
ed through water before her, and all the 
beauty of it destroyed. She weeps 
over the operation, and her tirewomen 
make extempore verses on the cause of 
her distress. The rest of her clothes 
were grand,and she wore costly jewels ; 
a@ transparent veil of many yards,flowing 
carelessly about her in graceful drapery, 
displayed through it the whole of her 
rich dress; and her figure was altogeth- 
er majestic, with the sweetest counte- 
pance. The apartment she was in was 
hung with dark green velvet tapestry, 
ornamented with coloured silk damask 
flowers ; and sentences out of the Ko- 
rao were cut in silk letters and neatly 
sewed on, forming a deep border at the 
top and bottom ; below this, the apart- 
ment was finished with tiles forming 
landscapes. The sides of the doorway, 
and the entrance into the room, were 
marble ; and according to the custom 
of furnishing here, choice china and 
crystal encircled the room on a mould- 
ing near the ceiling. Close beneath 
these ornaments were placed large look- 
ing-glasses with frames of gold and asil- 
ver ; the floor was covered with curious 
matting aod rich carpeting over it; 
loose mattrasses and cushions placed on 
the ground, made up in the form of 
sophas, covered with velvet, and em- 
broidered with gold and silver, served 
for seats, with Turkey carpets laid be- 
fore them. The coffee was served in 
very small cups of china, placed in gold 
filagree cups without saucers, on a solid 
gold salver, of an uncommon size, rich- 
ly embossed : this massive waiter was 
brought in by two slaves, who bore it 
between them round to each of the 
company ; and these two eunuchs were 
the most richly habited slaves we had 
yet seen in the castle: they were entirely 
covered with gold andsilver. Refresh- 
ments were afterwards served upon low 
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and beautifully inlaid tables, not higher 
than a foot from the ground; and 
amongst the sherbets was fresh pome- 
granate juice, passed through the rind 
of the fruit, which gave it an excellent 
flavour. After the repast, slaves attend- 
ed with silver filagree censers, offering, 
at the came time, towels with gold ends 
wove in them near balfa yard deep.” 


Though want of room prevents our 
extracting some of these anecdotes which 
succeed the above passage, we cannot 
omit one illustrating the wretched state 
of the females io Barbary, where their 
very lives are in the hands, and at the 
disposal of men alternately the slaves of 
caprice and jealousy. The T'ripolitan 
ambassador to Morocco had a Circas- 
sian slave who lived vear the family re- 
sidence, and whom he suspected of infi- 
delity ; but after having often threaten- 
ed and as often pardosed her, she at 
length fell a victim to the rage of a Ma- 
meluke in the service of her lord. 


“ This wretch was an enemy to hie 
master, and an unsuccessful admirer of 
the fair Circassian. Hearing that his 
Master was engaged at an entertainment 
given by the Christians, he came to him 
late in the evening, and worked on his 
imagination till the fatal teskerar was 
obtained. The Mameluke immediately 
rode off full speed.to the garden where 
she resided, and had departed on the 
wretched errand but a few moments, 
when the visible alteration and the 
agony in the countenance of the ambas- 
sador, led his friends soon to the sup- 
position of the cruel orders he had is- 
sued, and he was easily persuaded to 
countermand them. He sent horsemen 
with every inducement given them to 
overtake the sanguinary Mameluke, and 
arrest his hand from the murder he was 
so eager to perpetrate. They reached 
the garden a few seconds after him ; but 
he knowing of a breach in the garden 
wall, had, assassin-like, entered that 
way to prevent alarm, and found the 
fair Circassian walking solitarily in the 
garden at that late hour. At the sight 
of him she fled, having long considered 
him as ber destined murderer. She, in 
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her terror, chmbed up the garden walls, 
and ran round the top of them. ‘Those 
who were sent to save her saw her run 
in vain. They forced the gates, and 
entered them; im the mean while, 
twice they heard a pistol fired, and 
soon after the dying groans of the 
unfortunate female, whom the Mame- 
luke, to prevent explanations, had stab- 
bed to death, after having discharged 
two pistols at her.” 

Instances of a similar nature were 
quite common at Tripoli in those days. 
In page 156 et passim, of the first vol- 
ume, there is a very interesting account 
of the treatmeot to which Christian 
slaves were formerly exposed at ‘I'ripoli, 
in the person of a Spanish lady and her 
two children. Those who read it, will 
be thereby still better enabled to appre- 
ciate the services rendered to Europe 
and humanity by Great Britain, in bav- 
ing abolished that horrible practice alto- 
gether. 

In 1785 and the following year, Tri- 
poli was exposed to the double calamity 
of a plague and famine,which carried off 
a third of its inhabitants. Even to this 
day, it would seem that the melancholy 
experience of the past, has been of little 
service to the Mahometans, who from 
their implicit faith in predestination, 
consider it as-altogether superfluous to 
take any precautions against the intro- 
duction of these destructive scourges. 
Alluding to the effects of the epidemic 
on this occasion, the author observes : 

“The city of Tripoli, after the 
plague, exhibited an appearance awfully 
striking. In some of the houses were 
found the last victims that had perished 
ia them, who having died alone, unpi- 
tied and unassisted, lay in a state too 
bad to be removed from the spot, and 
were obliged to be buried where they 
were; while in others, children were 
wandering about deserted, without a 
friend belongiog to them. The town 
was almost entirely depopulated, and 
rarely two people walked together. 
One solitary being paced slowly thro’ 
the streets, his mind unoccupied by 
business, and lost in painful reflections : 
if he lifted his eyes, it was with mouro- 
ful surprise to gaze on the empty habi- 
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tations around him: whole streets he 
passed without a living creature in them; 
for beside the desolation of the plague 
before it broke out in this city, many of 
the inhabitants, with the greatest incon- 
venience, left their houses and fled to 
Tunis (where the plague then raged), 
to avoid starving in the dreadful famine 
that preceded it here.” 


Turning from this wretched picture, 
we shall present a more cheerful sketch 
to the reader. <A lady of distinction 
being desirous of celebrating the return 
of Hadgi Abderrahman, who has been 
already alluded to, a number of female 
friends were accordingly invited, and 
amongst the rest our author, who gives 
the following account of an evening 
party at Tripoli. : 

“ The festive song for this rejoicing 
we heard long before we reached the 
house, and it was not without difficulty 
and delay that we could be coaducted 
through this crowded assembly to the 
ambassador's wife and family, who 
were seated with the most distinguish- 
ed part of the company. At sunset, 
about an hour after we arrived, Lila 
Amnani rose and led the company to 
the galleries of the house, fitted up in 
the same manner as the area, covered 
with awnings, and furnished with a pro- 
fusion of mats, carpets, and cushions, In 
these galleries were placed low Moor- 
ish tables, furnished with viands of eve- 
ry delicacy the place could afford. The 
chief beverage was a sherbet I have be- 
fore described to you, made of boiled 
raisins mixed with sugar and the juice 
of lemon. Between two and three hun- 
dred weight of this fruit is made use of 
at one of these feast8, Lilla Amnani 
and the ambassador's eldest daughter 
walked round the tables while the 
guests were seated, to talk with them, 
and see they were properly served. 

“ During the entertainment of the 
music, Lilla Zenobia, the wife of Sidy 
el Buny and favourite of the bey, with 
a lady related to Hamet Hogia’s family, 
and some other beauties of a gay des- 
cription, unavoidably found entrance 
for a short time. Not long after they 
came in, a report spread through the. 
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apartments which caused a serious 
alarm: it was that Sidy Useph was 
present, having introduced himself dis- 
guised as a female, among the attend- 
ants. As such a discovery might have 
proved fatal to him, the thought of its 
happening at the ambassador's house 
was truly terrifying to Lilla Amnani. 
At the instant this report was spread, 
and every one in commotion, a oumber 
of women who had crowded into the 
‘avenues about the house, rushed into 
the street and disappeared ; and it was 
positively affirmed that Sidy Useph 
was amongst them. Lilla Zenobia, with 
her friend, departed the same instant.” 


Thus it is that throughout the work, 
its charm ie greatly heightened by a 
minuteness of detail which brings the 
reader in immediate contact with the 
objects and scenes described. Having 
shown the Moorish ladies “ at home,” 
the sketch would be incomplete were 
we to overlook the opportunity afford- 
ed, of exhibiting them during a visit to 
the house of Mr. Tully, where his lady 
and the fair author had the honour of 
entertainiog the wife of Hadgi Abder- 
rahman, an event of very rare occur- 
rence amongst Mahometans. 


‘‘ ‘The ambassador came himself first 
at nine o'clock in the evening : in about 
ten minutes after, bis lady and his eldest 
daughter by his first wife, and two 
Moorish ladies, relations of the family, 
with their black and white women at- 
tendants, arrived. The gentlemen re- 
tired and none of the male servants 
were suffered to appear. As soon as 
the ladies came, the ambassador left us, 
as, agreeably to the custom of the coun- 
try, be could not have appeared at the 
repast with his family. ‘The Moorish 
ladies, when they entered the house, 
were so entirely concealed, that it was 
impossible to discover them, and they 
could only be known by the crowd of 
attendants that surrounded them, and 
by the whiteness and delicate texture 
of their drapery. When their slaves 
removed the upper covering, the next 
transparent web or baracan discovered 
the most costly dresses, with great 
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antities of jewels. Abderrahbman’s 
Greek was not painted, bat the rest of 
the ladies were. Lilla Amnaoi gave 
us a reason for not adding this ornament 
to the rest of her dress, that being the 
mother of a family, she was just arrived 
at that age when the Moorish prayers 
could not be dispensed with; and as 
paint cannot be worn by any one during 
their orisons, she must, if she painted, be 
obliged, each time she attended her 
devotions, to wash it off and paint 
afresh.” 

The author adds: “ It was very en- 
tertaining to us to see the curiosity aod 
surprize every thing thorugh the house 
excited in our visitors : they beheld in 
every second artiele something quite 
novel. They admired very much the 
books that were lying about, as they 
are only accustomed to see, or rather 
hear of manuscripts, and they seemed 
hardly to credit that ladies sat down to 
read through the books they saw. On 
the apartments being shown to them 
which were allotted for officers and 
gentlemen to sleep in occasionally, some 
of them manifested no less surprize at 
male visitors being permitted to sleep in 
the same part of the house where the 
ladies of the family were. When they 
were shewn the beds, they considered 
the building (as they termed it) of the 
bedsteads, inclosed with curtains, as 
distinct apartments : their own beds or 
couches are laid on the floor of their 
sedda or bedchamber, filling up an al- 
cove, enclosed with rich curtains, as I 
have before described. At supper none 
of the ladies made use of a knife and 
fork, except Abderrahman’s wife aod 
daughter, who seemed to use them with 
grace. They touched no wine, 
but drank sherbet and lemonade ; and 
were in high spirits, and as much de- 
lighted as we were. Supper was not 
eoded when the ambassador returned : 
a small part of our company attended 
him io the drawing-room, it beiag to- 
tally against the Moorish custom to 
have introduced him into the room 
where his wife and family were.” 


That in point-of labour, at least, the 
female dandyism of Tripoli is not infe 
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rior to that experienced at an Europees 
toilet, may be conceived from the num- 
ber of persons employed, and the great 
sap taken to adorn a Moorish lady. 

n addition to five or six dressers who 
are busily employed in laying on cos- 
metios, painting the eye-lashes, putting 
on the jewels, placing the head-dress, 
and adjusting the other parts of the fig- 
ure, we beg to call-the attention of those 
who lead the fashions in more civilized 


countries, to the coiffure of Lilla Udu- 


cia, the ambassador's daughter. “A 
usion of the richest Arabian per- 
es and scented waters were used, 

and cloves reduced to the finest pow- 

der, simply by themselves, were pre- 
pared in a larger quantity than appear- 
ed possible to be used at once; but 
they proved only sufficient for the pres- 
ent occasion. ‘The whole of this pow- 
der, near a quarter of a pound, was put 
into two large tresses of hair descending 
from each side of the head behind, 
which were plaited to a size far beyond 
what the greatest quantity of hair grow- 
ing on the head could accomplish, by 
mixing a quantity of black silk in 
them, prepared with strong perfumes 
by the slaves present: here they have 
no idea of false hair. ges ration of 

inting the eyelashes with a black 
tia laid on by a gold bodkin, is 

_ Very tedious, and the method of shaping 

the eyebrows, by pulling out every sin- 

gie ic bair, was evidently moat 
inful.’ 

P'The affecting story of two slaves, a 

man and his wife, who had been e 

ed for sale in the market of Tripoli, will 

not fail to excite its due share of sympa- 

thy in a country, which boasts the ex- 
clasive honour of being the first to abol- 
ish. the traffic in human flesh; but we 
must for the present terminate our re- 
marks with the portrait of an African 
chief, Shaik Alieff, who paid Mr. Tully 
&@ visit during his temporary stay at the 
Tripolitan capital. 


‘Alieff’s u 
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“ This Getultian, or Namidian, per- 
feetly resembled in bis babits and man- 
ners the description given of the first in- 
habitants of those countries. His dresa 
was that of the Jibeleen, or mountain 
Arab, whose habit is precisely tts game 
as it is described in the time of our Sa- 
viour. The fineness of the Arab’s dress 
is sb vadehatbny to hisfortune. Shaik 

c covering, or baracan, 
made of Barbary wool famous for its 
beauty and whiteness, appeared at first 
sight to be of the finest muslin, masy 
yards in length, which he bad rolled in 
ample folds around his head and body. 
He wore a curious wrought belt (of a 
manufacture peculiar to this country 
and to the hand of an Arab), inge- 
niously woven in a variety of figures re- 
sembling Arabic characters: it was 
wound several times tight and even 
round his body, and one end being 
doubled back and sewed up, served him 
for his purse. In this belt he wore his 
arms, and he prided himself much on 
them, not on account of their richness, 
but from the proof he had had of their 
execution. After the manner of the 
Arabs, he wore sandals, which he took 
off on entering the apartment, and thas 
paid a compliment to those who receiy- 
ed him ; for among the Arabs no one 
can approach his superior with his slip- 

on. His air was noble, his gait 
haughty, and his figure about the mid- 
die size. The Arabs are in general tall. 
Sbaik Alieff’s features were perfectly 
regular,and strongly marked ; his com- 
plexion nearly black ; his countenance 
very cheerful, though he was not a 
young man; and a settled vivacity seem- 
ed to be his characteustic; yet he re- 
tains all the ferocity of the ancient A- 
rabs, and considers himself one of the 
masters of the desert of Tripoli ; for 
the Wargummas and the Noilles, the 
two most powerful tribes known in 
pat parts, hold the sovereignty of the 

eserta, 
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From the London Time's Telescope. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. . 
Continued froun p. 498, 


{NSTINCTIVE POWERS AND SEN- 
SATIONS OF INSECTS. 


The laws of lif, we call to mind, 

Obeyed by insects toe of every kind? 

Of these, none uncontrolled and lawless rove, 

But to some destined end spontancous move: 

Led by that instinct Heaven iteelf inspires, 

Orso much reason as their state requires ; 

See all with skill acquire their daily food, 

All use those arme which nature has bestowed ; 

Produce their tender progeny, and feed 

‘With eare parental, while that care they need : 

In these loved offices completely blest, 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 
Jenyna. 


om the extraordinary instincts 
evinced by many insects, the whole 
class has been supposed by some ento- 
mologists to possess more intelligence 
than animals of any other kind ; yet it 
is highly probable, that instead of more, 
they possess less than any animals, ex- 
cept the worm tribes. While various 
other animals are capable of some sort 
of educatiou, these have but one inva- 
riablé mode of operating, which no art 
éan either alter or improve. The dog 
may be taught to carry; the bird to 
whistle a tune; fishes to obey a sum- 
mons, and eat out of the hand; but 
those insects which may be considered 
as most perfectly domesticated, can by 
no invention be turned from their in- 
stinct. The silk-worm completes its 
labours, and the spider constructs its 
web, invariably in the same manner. 
An existence which continues but a 
single season, seems too short for the 
purposes of instruction. Hence in- 
sects are not only of a rank inferior to 
most other animals, bat some of them 
seem more nearly allied to plants than 
to the classes above them. Many are 
attached to a single vegetable, some te 
a single leaf, where the period of their 
lives is completed in a few weeks, or 
perhaps a few days; and where the 
ge they enjoy, or the purposes 
or which they were produced, are in 8 


t measure beyond the reach of out 
aculties to explore. ose 
The external senses of ingects, as fat 
aswe areenabled to judge of them, 
correspond with the low measure of 
sagacity which the Author of nature has 
assigned them. Ofsome senses they 
seem altogether destitute, while others 
they enjoy but in ao imperfect manner. 
The organ of hearing is doubtful ; spi- 
ders and several other genera, give eve 
ident proofs of such an organ, though 
we know not where it resides, or in 
what it consists. In others the exist- 
ence of this sense is very equivocal, 
though it is probable they possess it. 
Many of them are endowed with the 
power of uttering sounds; as the bee, 
the fly, the gnat, and the beetle. The 
inx atropos squeaks when hurt, 
nearly as loud as a mouse; it has even 
the power in certain circumstances, of 
uttering a plaintive note, which excites 
commiseration. In general the power 
of uttering sounds agreeable to the feel- 
ings and necessities of animals is con- 
ferred on them for the purpose of com> 
municating such feelings to the rest of 
their kind. In fishes we have been 
able to trace thet the vocal tribes are 
also endowed with organs for the re- 
ception of sounds; and the same, per- 
haps, holds with to insects. 
For why should the individual be pos- 
sessed of the power of expressing its 
pleasures or its pain, if all knowledge 
of sound be denied to its tribe? Were 
the sense of hearing withheld from the 
animals of the same class, it would 
crave assistance in vain; it would 
speak a language destined to be unin- 
telligible to every being ia nature. 
Experience daily convinces us of the 
troth of these remarks. If a bee or 
wasp be attacked near the hive, the 
usual consequence of this assault is, 
that the animal expresses its pain or 
indignation in a sone different from its 
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ordinary hum ; the complaint is imme- 


diately understood by the hive witbin, 


when the inhabitants hurry out to re- 
venge the insult, in such numbers that 
the offending party seldom comes off 
with impunity. The same evidence 
of hearing is still more obviously afford- 
ed by the spider. Often bis webs are 


of such an enormous length, that he 


cannot see from the one end of them to 
the otber; often, too, in watching for 
his prey he conceals himself in some 
adjoining crevice, where he cannot see 
the animal that becomes ensnared in 
his toils, The fly, however, no sooner 
finds itself entengled than it makes a 
buzzing noise, in order to escape; this 
noise is instantly heard and understood 
by the spider who sallies forth from 
his concealment, and riots in the spoil 
with all the eagerness and ferocity 
which distinguish the most rapacious 
aster 

But besides the sense of hearing, it 
seems highly probable that insects pos- 
sess also that of smell. Many of them 
live on bodies in a state of putrefaction, 
around which, when exposed, they are 
seen immediately to collect, as though 
attracted by the fetid aroma; while 
those which feed on herbs, flowers, or 
fruits, seem to require a similar sense 
to direct them. "t has hence been sup- 
posed that the palpi, or feeders, are the 
organs of smell in the insect tribes, 
These instruments are four, sometimes 
* gix in number; two of them evidently 
destined to the purpose of. handling 
their food, and conveying it to the 
mouth. The others which are in con- 
tinual motion, and constanty applied to 
objects on which they alight, seem em- 
ployed like the snout of a hog, in 
searching for food, and examining the 
quality of the different kinds of suste- 
nance by which they are supported. 
The organs of vision among most kinds 
of insects are large; a circumstance 
which has put their sense of seeing be- 
yond adoubt. These large eyes are 
commonly two in number,each frequent- 
ly consisting of acongeries or assem- 
blage of lenses (supposed by some to 
be perfect eyes in themselves), covered 
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with a crustaceous tra sub- 
stance to protect them from injury. 
In other insects, and especially in the 
spider tribe, these large or aggregate 
eyes are numerous; and in others, 
again, the sense of vision consists of 
mere stemmata of a simple structure, 
placed on the top of the head. 


EXTERNAL ORGANS. 
How sweet to muse upon His skill dwplayed 
(Infinite skill!) in all that he has made; 
To trace in Nature’s most minute detiga 
The signature and stamp of Power Divine ; 
Contrivance exquisite expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
The shapely limd and lubricated joint 
Within the small dimensions ofa paint ; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 
His mighty work who speaks, and it is dene: 
Th’ invisible in things scarce seen revealed ; 
To whom an atom is an ample field. 

Cowper. 


Insects are distinguished from all 
other animals by many peculiarities of 
form. None of other classes have more — 
legs than four. But most insects have 
six; and many of them eight, ten, four- 
teen, sixteen, eighteen, and even a hun- 
dred legs. Beside the number of legs, 
insects are furnished with antenne, or 
feelers. ‘These feelers, by which they 
grope and examine the substasces they 
meet with, are composed of a greater or 
lesser number of articulations or joints. 
When a wingless insect is placed at the 
end of a twig, or in apy situation 
where it meets with a vacuity, it moves 
the feelers backward and forward, ele- 
vates, depresses, and bends them from 
side to side, and will aot advance fur- 
ther, lest it should fall. If a stick, or 
any other substance, be placed within 
reach of the feelers, the animal imme- 
diately applies them to this new object, 
examines whether it be sufficient to 
support the weight of its body, and in- 
stantly proceeds in its journey. 
Though most insects are provided with 
eyes, yet the lenses of which they con- 
sist are so small and convex, that they 
can see distinctly but at small distances, 
and, of course, must be very incompe- 
tent judges of the vicinity or remote- 
ness of objects. To remedy this de- 
fect they are provided with feelers, 
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which are perpetually in motion while 
the animals walk. By the same instru- 
ments, they are enabled to walk with 
safety in the dark.. 

No other animals but the insect tribes 
have more than two eyes; but some of 
them have four, and others, as the spi- 
der and scorpion, have eight eyes. 
In a few insects, the eyes are smooth ; 
in all the others, they are hemispherical, 
and consist of many thousand distinct 
lenses. The eyes are absolutely im- 
moveable: but this defect is supplied 


by the vast number of lenses, which, - 


from. the diversity of their positions, 
are capable of viewing objects in every 
direction. By the smallness and con- 


vexity of these lenses, which produce: 


the same effect as the object glass of a 
Microscope, insects are enabled to see 
bodies that are too minute to be per- 
ceived by the human eye. Another 

liarity deserves also our notice. 

O animals except a numerous tribe of 
four-winged insects, have more than 
two wings. Insects are also deprived 
of bones. 
in some by a membraneous or muscular 
skin, and, in others, by a crustaceous or 
horay covering. In this circumstance, 
insects resemble the shelled animals, 
whose bones constitute the external 
parts of their bodies. 

Io general, the bodies of insects are 
composed of a head, trunk, and ubdo- 
men, ‘The head is commonly attached 
to the trunk by a joint or articulation. 
Besides eyes, feelers, and mouth, the 
heads of some insects are furnisbed 
with palpz, fixed to the mouth; and 
they are either four or six ia number. 
Each of them consists of two, three, or 
four joints, aod are often mistaken for 
the antenne, or feelers. These instra- 
ments seem to serve the animals in- 
stead of hands ; for they employ them 
to bring the food to their mouths, and 
to keep it steady while eating. 

The mouth of insects is generally 
placed in the under part of the head ; 
but, in some, it is situate in the breast. 
The jaws, instead of being horizontal, 
are often transverse, and furoished with 
teeth,. The greater number of winged 
insects are provided with a proboscis, 
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or trunk, an instrument by which they 

extract the juices from animal or vegeta- 
ble substances. The proboscis of in- 
sects is a machine of a very complicated 
nature. Jn butterflies, the proboscis is 
situated precisely between the two eyes. 
Though some of them exceed three 
inches in length, they occupy but a - 
small space. When a butterfly is not 
in quest of food, the proboscis is rolled 
up in a spiral form, similar to that of a 
watch-spring, each successive ring cov- 

ering the one which precedes. The 
substance of the proboscis bas some re- 
semblance to that of horn. —t tapers 
from the base to the extremity. It is 
composed of two similar and equal 
parts, each of which is concave, and, 
when joined, form three distinct tubes. 

Reaumer has rendered it probable, that. 
these tubes enable the animals to extract 
the juices of plants, to conduct air into 
their bodies, and to convey the sensa- 
tion of smelling. Hence the proboscis 
of insects is an instrument which serves 
them for a mouth, a nose, and a wind- 


But that defect is supplied, pipe 


i iy . : 

The upper part of the trunk or body 
of an insect is called the thorax, and the 
under part the abdomen, or belly. The 
abdomen contains the stomach and oth- 
er viscera. It consists of several rings 
or segments, and is perforated with spi- 
racula, or tubes, which supply the want 
of lungs. The abdomen is terminated 
by the tail,which,in some insects,is arm- 
ed witha sting, a forceps, a bristle, or a 
kind of claw with a moveable thumb. 


Though numberless these insect tribes of air, 

Though numberiess each tribe and species fair, 

Who wing the noon, and brighten in the blaze, 

Innumerous as the sands which bend the seas ; 

These have their organs, arts, and arms, and tools, 

And function exercised by various rales; 

The saw, ax, auger, trowel, piercer, drill ; 

The neat alembic, and nectareous still: 

Their peaceful hours the loom and distaff know : 

But war, the foree and fury of the foe, 

The spear, the faichion, and the martial mail, 

And artful stratagem, where strength may fail, 

Each tribe peculiar occupations claim, 

Peeuliar beauties deck each varying frame. 
Brookr. 


The legs are composed of three parts, 
connected to each other by joints, sad 
represent the thighs, shanks, ankles, and 
feet of larger animals, 


The wings of insects are 20 diversifi- 
ed in number, consistence, and colour, 
that Lianzus has made them the founda- 
tion of the seven orders or divisions in- 
to which he divides this numerous class 
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of animele, Sonte insects ere fernished 
with four, and others with two wi 
and some of them are entirely destitute 


of these instruments of motion. 
To be ceutinued. 


From Baldwin's London Mogazine. 
MEMOIRS OF RICHARD L. EDGEWORTH, ESQ.* 


HE first volume contains such 

part of the memoirs of Mr. Edge- 
worth as was written by bimself, and is 
of a very different complexion from the 


secand from the pen of bis daughter. 


We see in every of the former, 
evidence of that sbeadanes of animal 
spirits, aad healthy activity of body 
and mind, which often changed their 
channel of direction in the course of 
his life, without ever relaxing their 
innate spring, or losing any of their 
pristine force of impulse. It is in- 
deed Mr. Edgeworth’s boast, corrobo- 
rated by his daughter's testimony, 
that he was unchanged by age, or 
events, He seems to have had a 
ready and quick feeling for every 
thing that happened, just as the bul- 
rush has a rapid sympathy with the 


breeze that passes over it, and raises. 


its head exactly into its old position 
the instant it is gone by. Mr. Edge- 
worth began to marry at twenty, and 
‘continued the practice till late in life. 
In fact, matrimony and mechanics 
scem to lave monopolized his fidel- 
ity: with dancing he was desperately 
enamoured at first, but bis taste soon 
tired of it, though he is careful to as- 
sure us his legs never did. Gamb- 
ling and dissipated companions pos- 
sessed him for a time, but neither 
sullied his mind, nar permaneotly in- 
fluenced his habits. Telegraphs and 
one-wheeled chaises, bowever, kept 
stronger hold of him: he was the first 
to sead poetry across the channel by 
a chain of signals ; and he contrived 
for himself a carriage in which his 
“legs were warned to lift themselves 


up,” toescape being brokea by poste, 
and in which he sat “ pretty safe 
from wet,” his feet being ‘“ sesered 
by leathers which folded up like the 
sides of bellows.” 

One of his exploits in this commodi- 
ous vebicle be records ia a tone of exe 
ultation with which we entirely sym- 
patbise :— , 

‘Qn my road to Birmingham I pes- 
sed through Long-Comptoo, ia War-- 
wickshire, on a Sunday. The people: 
were returning from chureh, and aum- 
bers stopped to gaze at me. There 
is or was a shallow ford near the town, 
over which there was a very narrow 
bridge for horse aad foot passengers, 
but aot sufficiently wide for waggoos: 
or chaises. Towards this bridge I. 
drove. The people, not perceiving the 
structure of my one-wheeled vebicle, 
called to me with t eagerness to 
wara me, that the bridge was too ner- 
row for carriages. I had an excellent 
horse, which went so fast as to give but 
litle time for examination. The low- 
der they called, the faster I drove, and 
when I had passed the bridge, they 
shouted after me with surprise. I got 
on to Shipton upon Stour; but, be- 
fore I had dined there, I found tbat my 
fame bad overtaken me. My carriage 
was put into a coach-house, so that 
those who came from 
not seeing it, did not recognise me; I 
therefore hed an opportunity of hear- 
ing all the exaggerations and strabge 
conjectures, which were made by thoge 
who related my passage over the nar- 
row bridge. There were posts on the 


bridge, to prevent, as I suppose, more 


* Memoin of the late R. L. Edgeworth, Esq. begun by himself, and finished by his Danghter, Mats 
Edgeworth. Svols. Leadon, 1800, | 
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than one horseman from passing at 
once. Some of the spectators asserted, 
that my carriage had gone over these 
posts; others said that it had not wheels, 
which was indeed literally true; but 
they meant to say that it was with- 
out any wheel. Some were sure that 
no carriage ever went so fast; and all 
agreed, that at the end of the bridge, 
where the floods had laid the road for 
some way under water, my carriage 
swam on the surface of the water.” 
- Mr. Edgeworth was also, about the 
commencement of his career in me- 

nics, lucky enough to contrive a 
wheel which “ aboald carry ona man 
as fast as he could possibly walk,” that 
_ ¥s to say, provided he “ plied his legs 
withenergy.” On the first experiment 
being made, it answered its purpose so 
well as to give the lad within scarcely 
time “ to jump from his rolling prison 
before tt reached the chalk-pit ; but 
the wheel wenton with such velocity 
as to outstrip its pursuers, and rolling 
over the edge of the precipice it was 
dashed to pieces.” 

To recompense himself for this mis- 
fortune he invented “a sailing cur- 


« The carriage was light, steady and 
van with amaziog velocity. One day, 
when I was preparing for asail in tt, 
with my friend and school-fellow, Mr. 
Wr. Foster, my wheel-hoat escaped 
from its moorings, just as we were 
going to step on board. With the ut- 
most difficulty I overtook it, and as f 
saw three or four stage-coaches on the 
road, and feared that this sailing cba- 
riot might frighten their horses, I, at 
the hazard of my life, got into my car- 
riage while it was under full sail, and 
then, at a favourable part of the road, I 
used the means J had of guiding it eas- 
ily oat of the way. But the sense of 
the mischief which must have ensued, 
if I bad not sacceeded in getting into 
the machioe at the ‘dela place, and 
stopping it at the right moment was so 
strong, as to deter me from trying any 
more experiments on this carriage in 
such a dangerous place. Such should 


never be except ona large 
eommoen, at a distance from a high road. 
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Tt may not however be amiss to sug- 
gest, that upon a long extent of iron 
rail-way, in an Open country, carriages 
properly constructed might make pro- 
fitable voyages from time to time with 
sails instead of horses; fot though a 
constant or regular intercourse could 
not be thus carried on, yet goods of a 
certain sort, that are saleable at any 
time, might be stored till wind and 
weather were favourable.” 

One more of Mr. Edgeworth’s ia- 
genious inventions is all we can allow 
to this subject :—he offered for a wager 
to produce a wooden horse that~ should 
carry him safely over the highest walt 
an the country ! 

“Tt struck me, that, if a machine were 
made with eight legs, four only of 
which should stand upon the ground at 
one time; if the remaining four were 
raised up into the body of the machine, 
and if this body were divided into two 
parts, sliding, or rather rolling on cy- 
linders, one of the parts, and the legs 
belonging to it, might in two efforts be 
projected over the wall by a person ig 
the machine ; and the legs belongi 
to this part might be let down to the 
ground, and then the other half of the 
machine might have its legs drawn up, 
and be projected over the wall, and so 
on alternately. This idea by degrees 
developed itself in my mind, so as to 
make me perceive, that as one half of 
the machine was always a road for the 
other half, and that such a machine ne- 
ver rolled upon the ground, a carriage 
might be made, which should carry a_ 
road for itself. Jt is already certain, 
that a carriage moving on an iron rail- 
way may be drawn with a fourth part 
of the force requisite to draw it on a 
common road. After having made a 
number of models of my machine, that 
should carry and lay down its own road, 
I took out a patent to secure to myself 
the principle ; but the term of my pa- 
tent has been long since expired, with- 
out my having been able to unite to my 
satisfaction in this machine strength 
with safficient lightness, snd with regu- 
lar motion, so as to obtain’ the advan- 
tages I proposed. As an encourage- 
ment to perseverance, I assure my rea- 
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ders, that I never lost sight of this scheme 
during forly years ; that [have made 
considerably above one hundred work- 
ing models upoo this principle, ia a 
great variety of forms; and that, al- 
though I have not yet been able to ac- 
complish my project, I am still satisfied 
that it is feasible.” 

Justice, however, will not permit us 
to go to other matters contained in 
these most entertaining biographical no- 
tices, without cautioning the reader not 
to take the standard of the utility and 
intelligence of Mr. Edgeworth’s me- 
chanical pursuits, from these specimens 
of hia achidvements in this line. He 
effected much of a more useful nature, 
and appears to have had very consider- 
able talent in this way—but so in fact 
had King Corny. 

Mr. Edgeworth’s first marriage was 
the only unsuitable one of the several 
it was his fortune to make; and not 
finding his wife cheerful at home, be 
says, led him to seek cheerful company 
abroad. In fact, before the death of 
his father, we find him quite involved 


in the vortex of dissipation and fashion. - 


His picture of the beau monde of those 
times is not without itscharm. “ Among 
the ladies who visited the Mrs. Blakes 


was a Miss Dalton, the famous “ Fan- 


ny, blooming fair,” whom Lord Ches- 
terfield has celebrated. He was inge- 
nious enough to detect the legerdemain 
tricks of the “‘celebratedComus.” Mise 
D. told bim that her relation,the famous 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval, had also 
discovered these secrets, and believed 
himself to be the only man in England 
who possessed them. This brought 
about an acquaiotance, or rather inti- 
macy, between Mr, Edgeworth and 
Sir Francis, from the description of the 
incideats of which we derive much 
amusement. They arranged together 
the house in Downing-street, where Sir 
Francis lived, for the representation of 
conjuring tricks. 


“The ingenuity of some of the con- 
trivances, that were employed ia our 
deceptions, attracted the notice pot on- 
ly of those who sought mere amuse- 
meant, but of men of letters and science, 
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who came to our exhibitions. This 
circumstance was highly grateful to Sis 
Francis, and advantageous to me. I, 
by these means, became acquainted 
with many men of eminence, to whom 
I could not at any period of my life 
have otherwise obtained familiat access. 
Among the oumber were Dr. Knight, 
of the British Museum: Dr. Watson ; 
Mr. Wilson ; Mr. Espinasse, the elec- 
trician ; Foote, the author and actor, a 
a man, who, beside bis well knowo hu- 
mour, possessed a considerable fund of 
real feeling ; Macklio, aod all the fa- 
mous actors of theday. ‘They resorted 
to a constant table, which was open to 
men of genius and merit in every de- 
partment of literature and science. I | 
cannot say, tbat bis guests were always 
“ unelbowed by a player ;* but I can 
truly assert, that none but these who 
were an honour to the stage, and who 


were admitted into the best company 


at other houses, were received at Sir 
Francis Delaval’s. 

They got up the tragedy of the Fair ' 
Penitent here, to allow the late Duke 
of York, who afterwards didd sudden- 
ly at Rome, to play Lothario; and 
‘“‘be was as warm, as hasty, and as 
much jn love, as the fair Calista could _ 
possibly wish.” A pleasant supper-par- 
ty, he says,they bad at the King’s Arms, 
Covent Garden, after the performance. 


‘© Macklin called for a nightcap, and 
threw off his wig. This, it was whis- 
pered to me, was a signal of his inten- 
tion to be entertaining. Plays, play-, 
Wrights, enunciation, action, every 
thing belonging to eloquence of every 
species, was discussed. Angelo, the 
graceful fencing-master, and Bensley, 
the actor, were of the party; Angelo 
was consulted by Bensley, on what he 
ought to do with his hands while he 
was speaking. Angelo told him, that 
it was impossible to prescribe what he: 
should always do with them ; but that 
it was easy to tell him what should not 
be done—“ he should not put them in- 
to his breeches’ pockets” —a custom to 
which poor Bensley was much addicted. 
Pronunciation was , discussed; the 


faults ia our language in this particular 
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sere copiously enumerated. ‘* For in- 
stance,” said Macklin, “ Pare me a 
pair of pears.” You may take three 
words out of this sentence, of the same 
sound, but of different meaning, and I 
defy any man to pronounce them in 
such a manner as to discriminate the 
sounds, or to mark to any ear by his 
pronunciation the difference between 
the verb, to pare, the noun of number, 
a pair, and the fruit, pear. The pom- 
pous Bensley undertook that Powel, 
who was remarkable for a good ear, 
should do this. Bensley, who mouth- 
ed prodigiously whilst he spoke, was 
put behind a curtain, that the motion 
of his lips might not assist Powel in 
judging what meaning he intended to 
express by each of the words as he 
pronounced them. One of the compa- 
ny was placed behind the curtain, and 
to him Bensley was previously to com- 
municate, whether he proposed to pro- 
nounce the word denoting the action, 
the noun of number, or the fruit. 
Bensley failed so often, and so ridicu- 
lously, that he became quite angry, and 
charged Powel with wilful misappre- 
hension. To defend himself, Powel 
proposed that Holland should try his 
skill ; but Holland had no better suc- 
cess. During these trials, I concerted 
by signs with Sir Francis a method of 
pointing out my meaning, and [I offur- 
ed totry my skill. The audience with 
difficulty restrained their contempt ; but 
I took my place bebind the curtain, and 
they were soon compelled to acknowl- 
edge, that I had amore distinct pronun- 
ciation, or that Sir Francis had more 
acute hearing, than the rest of the com- 
pany. Out of twenty experiments, I 
never failed more than two or three 
times, and io these I failed on purpose, 
to prevent suspicion. [Thad made my 
confederate understand, that when I 
turned my right foot outward, as it ap- 
peared from beneath the curtain, I meant 
to say pare,to cut, ; when I turned it 
inward, pair, a couple ; and when it 
was straight forward, pear, the fruit. 
We kept our own counsel, and won 
unmerited applause. Amidst such tri- 
fling as this, much sound criticism was 
mixed, which improved my literary 
3H ATHENEUM VoL. 7. 
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taste, and a number of entertaining an- 
ecdotes were related, which informed 
my inexperienced mind with knowledge 
of the world.” 

One of the many excellent anecdotes 
which Mr. Edgworth introduces rela- 
tive to the extraordinary man of the 
town with whom he was now passing 
his time, we shall give as a sample. Sic 
Francis had contrived to represent the 
borough of Andover, in several Parlia- 
ments by practising a series of tricks oa 
his constituents :—but at length, he sus- 
tained a reverse of fortune and his elec- 
tioneering success terminated. 

His attorney’s bill was yet to be dis- 
charged. It bad been running on for 
many years, and though large sums had 
been paid on account, a prodigious 
balance still remained to be adjusted. 
The affair came before the King’s 
Bench. Among a variety of exorbi- 
tant and monstrous charges there ap- 
peared the following article. 

* To being thrown out of the window 
at the George Inn, Andover—to my 
leg being thereby broken—to surgeon’s 
bill, and loss of time and business—all 
in the service of Sir F. B. Delaval._— 
Five hundred pounds.” 

“When this curious zfem came to be 
explained, it appeared, that the attor- 
ney had, by way of promoting Sir 
Francis’s interest in the borough, sent 
cards of invitation to the officers of a 
reciment in the town, in the name of 
the mayor and corporation, inviting 
them to dine and drink his Majesty’s 
health on his birthday. He, at the same 
time, wrote a similar invitation to the 
mayor and corporation, in the name of 
the officers of the regiment. The two 
companies met, complimented each 
other, eat a good dinner, drank a hearty 
bottle of wine to bis Majesty’s health, 
and prepared to break up. The com- 
manding officer of the regiment, being 
the politest man in company, made a 
handsome gpeeeh to Mr. Mayor, thank- 
ing him for his hospitable invitation and 
entertainment. ‘ No, Colonel,” re- 
plied the mayor, “it iz to you that 
thanks are due by me and by my broth- 
er aldermen for your generous treat to 
us.” The colonel replied with a3 much 
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warmth as good breeding would allow: 
the mayor retorted with downright an- 
ger, swearing that he would not be 
‘ choused by the bravest colonel in his 
Majesty’s service-— Mr Mayor,” said 
the colonel, “there is no necessity for 
displaying any vulgar passion on this 
occasion. Permit me to shew you, that 
I have here your obliging card of invi- 
tation.” —" Nay, Mr Colonel, here is 
no opportunity for bantering, there is 
your card.” 

Upon examining the cards, it was 
observed, that notwithstanding an at- 
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tempt to disguise it, both cards were 
writtenin the same hand by some per- 
son, who had designed to make fools of 
them all. Every eye of the corporation 
turned spontaneously upon the attorney, 
who, of course attended all public meet- 
ings. His impudence suddenly gave 
way, he faltered and betrayed himself 
so fully by his confusion, that the colo- 
nel, in a fit of summary justice, threw 
him out of the window. For this Sir 
Francis Delaval was charged five hun- 
dred pounds.— Whether he paid the 
money or not, I forget.” 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM.* 


A POEM by the author of Fazio 
and of Samor, cannot fail to raise a 
strong feeling of curiosity in the litera- 
ry world; and we hasten to gratify as 
much of that feeling as we can by this 
early contribution to a general know- 
ledge of “The Fall of Jerusalem.” 

‘‘The Fall of Jerusalem” is,indeed, a 
noble poem, farsurpassing, in our opin- 
ion, the preceding works of Mr. Mil- 
man.— Meeting, as of necessity it must, 
a comparison with the noblest language 
of divine inspiration ;—set side by side 
with the Book of Job, or Prophesy 
of Isaiab,—it seems to us, if less sub- 
lime than the latter, to be equally beau- 
tiful; and if less deeply pathetic than 
the former, to be equally tender and 
affecting. And let it remembered that 
we are here speaking of analogies be- 
tween human and inspired writings; 
between the conceptions of modero 
genius and the most splendid effusions of 
gifted antiquity. 

The groundwork of the drama is in 
Josephus, whois one of its interlocu- 
tors. The events of the siege of the 
Holy City by the Romans under Ti- 
tus, are compressed into a period of 
about thirty six hours; and to the his- 
torical characters of Simon the assassin, 
John the tyrant, and Eleazar the zeal- 
ot, among the Jews are added (for the 
sake of dramatic interest,) several ficti- 
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tious personages, namely, Miriam and 
Salone, daughters of Simon, and Ama- 
riah, son of John. Great skill is dis- 
played in marking and contrasting, not 
only the circumstances embraced by the 
action, but the peculiar traits aod hab- 
its of the prominent individuals. Si- 
mon, a stern and strict Pharisee, obsti- 
nately blinded in expectation of super- 
natural interference to save them, and 
fancying binself prophetic in his visions 
of coming succour, is opposed to John, 
a sensual Sadducee, who believes that 
death is “the be-all and the end-all here.” 
Miriam, a secret Christian, sweet, de- 
vout, loving, and melancholy, 1s the 
contrast to her sister Salone, a creature, 
of force and passion, participating in 
her father’s fierceness, zeal, and super- 
stition. The touching loves and stol- 
en meetings of Miriam with the amia- 
ble Javan, at the fountain of Siloe, 
counterpoise the stormy and unblessed 
union of Salone with the warrior Am- 
ariah; and forms a delightful episode 
and relief to the general horror. fo like 
manner does the construction of the 
piece combine the highest poetical ex- 
cellences with the finest opposition in 
situations, and much of the truth of hise 
tory, as well as prophetic fulfilment. 
The bridal songs for Salone, mingling 
with the sack of Jerusalem, are an ex- 
ample of this, end produce a grand and 
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terribleeffect. We are unwilling to 
detain readers from our extracts, and 
shall therefore abstain from further 
comment; only noticing another sub- 
ject for admiration, which struck us as 
conferring much spirit and originality 
upon the poem. We allude to the 
novelty of the motives, sentiments, and 
grounds of action peculiar to the Jewish 
nation! this gives a freshness and raci- 
ness to the whole, which has conspired 
to augment exceedingly our enjoyment 
in the contemplation of “ The Fall of 
Jerasalem.” 

The scene opens on the Mount of 
Olives: Titus and his army advanciog 
the seige: the conqueror reasoning on 
the “Stoic philosophy,” intimates that 
his mercy, and desire to spare the city, 
are overborne by the influence of a su- 
perior power, whose workings he can- 
notexpound. He answers those who 
persuade him to avert the * abomina- 
tion of desolation.”— 


It must be— 

And yet it moves me, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass o’er, 
And barren talt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned-hill we stand, 
Where Kedronat our feet its scanty waters © 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
Tothe blue heavens. Here bright and sumptoous 

palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength, 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being ber last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And, as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturb’d and lone serenity 
Finding itself'a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven ! It stands befure us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles! 
‘The very sun, as though he worshipp'd there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery-sculptured capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
- By Hercules! thesight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 


This glorious poetical picture at the 
commencement prepares us for the hor- 
ror of the catastrophe; as does also the 
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earliest description of Javan by the wa- 
ters of Siloe, waiting for Minam— 


Javan. Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee ! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that bend to thee, 
Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur, 
Re joicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 
Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on ; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight beams 
ouree one another o’er thy silver bosom : 
And yet thy flowing is through fields of blood, 
And armed men their hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 
Even with such rare and singular purity 
Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 
Men’s eyes,o’erwearied with the sights of war, 
With tumult and with grief, repose on thec 
Asona refuge and a sweet refreshment. 
* * 2 * # 
But ah! why com‘st thou not? these two long 
nights 
I’ve watch’d for thee in vain, and have not felt 
The music of thy footsteps on my spirit— 
Voice ata distance. 
Javan ! 
Javan. It is her voice ! the air is fond of it, 
And eavious!y delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them.—Miriam ! | 
Nay, stand thus in thy timid breathlessness, 
That I may gaze on thee, and thou not chide me 
Because I gaze too fondly. 


She entreats the wonted succour 
which he has been accustomed to bring 
for her father, and, endeavouring to 
persuade her to quit the place over which 
the curse of the Almighty hangs, he 

aints the miseries of Roman conquest 
in the following powerful worde— 


Even now our city trembles on the verge 
Ofutter ruin. Yet a night ortwo, 
And the fierce stranger in our burning streets 
Stands conqueror : and how the Roman conquers, 
Let Gischhala, let fallen Jotapata 
Tell, ifone living man, one innocent child, 
Yet wander o’er their cold and scatter’d ashes. 
They slew them, Mirian, the old grey man, 
Whose blood scarce tinged their swords—(nay turn not 
from me, 
The tears thou sheddest fcel as though I wrung them 
From mine own heart my life-blood’s dearest drops)— 
They slew them, Miriam, at the mother's breast, 
The smiling infants ;—and the tender maid, 
The soft, the loving, and the chaste, like thee 
They slew her not dll—— 
Mirian. Javan, "tis unkind ! 
I have enough at home of thouglits like these, 
Thoughts horrible, that freeze the bluod, and make 
A heavier burthen of this weary life. 
I hoped with thee t' have pass'd a tranquil bour, 
A brief,a Aurried, yet still tranquil hour ! 
—But thou art like them all ! the miserable 
Have only Heaven, where they can rest in peace, 
Without being mock’d and taunted with their miscrs. 
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Our next quotation is selected on ac- 
count of its poetic imagery. Simon 
and Joho are contending when the high- 
priest Interposes, and thus addresses 


them— 
High Priest. 
Break off! break off ! Ihear the Gentile horn 
Winding along the wide entrenched line. 
Hear ye it not? hill answers hill, the valicys 
In their deep channels lengthen out che sound. 
It rushes down Jehoshaphat, the depths 
Of Hinnom answer. Hark! again they blow, 
Chiding you men of Judah, and insulting 
Your bare and vacant walls, that now oppose not 
Their firm array of javelin-hurling men, 
Slingers, and pourers of the liquid fire. 
Amariah. Blow! Blow! and rend the heavens, 
thou deep voiced horn ! 
I hear thee, and rejoice at thee. Thou summoner 
To the storm of battle, thou that dost invite 
With sternand welcome importunity 
"The warrior soul to that high festival, 
Where Valour with his armed hand administers 
The cup of death ! 


The character of Simon is potently 
drawn by himself in the ensuing collo- 
quy, at a conference with the besiegers. 


Sim. Peace, John of Galilee ! and I will answer 

This purple-mantled Captain of the Gentiles ; 

But in far other tone than he is wont 

To hear about his silken couch of fcasting 

Amid his pamper’d parasites.~I speak to thee, 
‘Titus, as warrior should accost a warrior. 

The world, thou boastest, is Rome's slave; the sun 
Rises and sets upon no realm but yours ; 

Ye plant your giant foot in either ocean, 

And vaunt that all which ye o’erstride is Rome's. 
But think ye, that because the common earth 
Surfcits your pride with homage, that our land, 

Our separate, peculiar, sacred land, 

Portion’d and seal‘d unto us by the God 

Who made the round world and the crystal heavens ; 
A wond’rous land, where Nature’s common course 
Is strange and out of use, sooft the Lord 

Invades it with miraculous intervention ; 

Think ye this land shall be an Heathen heritage, 
An high place for your Moloch? Haughty Gentile ! 
Even now ye walk on ruin and on prodigy. 

The air ye breathe is heavy and o’ercharged 

With your dark gathering doom; and if our earth 
Do yet in its disdain endure the footing 

Of yourarm’d legions, ’tis because it labours 

With silent throes of expectation, waiting 

The signal of your scattering. Lo! the mountains 
Bend o'er you with their huge and lowering shadows, 
Ready to rush and overwhclin ; the winds 

Do listen panting for the tardy presence 
Of Him usat shall avenge. And there is scorn, 
Yea, there is laughter in our fathers’ tombs, 

‘To think that Heathen conqueror doth aspire 

To lord it over God's Jerusalem ! 

Yea, in Hell's deepand desolate abode, 

Where dwell the perish’d kings, the chicf of earth ; 
They whose idoiatrous warfare erst assail’d 

The Holy City, and the chosen people ; 
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They wait for thee, the associate of their hopes 
And fatal fall, to join their rum'd conclave. 

He whom the Red Sea ’whelm‘d with all his host, 
Pharaoh, the Egyptian: and the kings of Canaan ; 
The Philistine, the Dagon worshipper ; 

Moab, and Edom, and fierce Amalek ; 

And heof Babylon, whose multitudes, 

Even on the hills where gleam your mynad spears, 
In one brief night the invisible Angel swept 

With the dark, noiseless shadow of his wing, 

And morn behekl the fierce and riotous camp 

One cold, and mute,and tombless cemetery, 
Sennacherib ; all, all are risen, arc moved ; 

Yea, they take up the taunting song of welcome 

To him who, like themselves, hath madly wart'd 
*Gainst Zion's walls, and miserably fallen 

Before the avenging God of Israel ! 


Joseph endeavours to soften the 
councils of his countrymen, to which 
they turn a deaf ear, and wound him 
with a javelin: Titus abjures every 
lingering thought of mercy, and the 
march of calamity is accelerated. A 
conflict ensues of which Salone isa wil- 
ling witness. She thus briefly, but ex- 
quisitely pourtrays her lover among the 
combatants. 


Salo. And thou! eh thou, that movest to the battle 
Even like the mountain stag to the running nver, 
Pause, pausc, that I may gaze my fill !— 


The Jews are defeated: meanwhile 
a procession of virgins go up the temple 
to implore the divine protection. They 
are thus described by Miriam ; 


Behold them here ! 
Behold them, how unlike to what they were! 
Oh ! virgin daughters of Jerusalem ! 
Ye were a garden once of Hermon’s |ihes. 
That bashfully upon thar tremulous stems 
Bow to the wooing breath of the sweet spring. 
Graecfulye were! there needed not the tone 
Of tabret, harp, or lute, to modulate 
Your soft harmonious footsteps! your light tread 
Fell like a natural music. Ab! how deeply 
Rath the eold blight of misery prey’d upon you. 
How heavily ye drag your weary footsteps, 
Each like a mother mourning her one child. 
Ah me! I feel it almost as a sin, 
To be so much less sad, Icss miserable. 


But we must not linger on the mid- 
dle graces of the poem: the consum- 
mation demands some of our space. 
Javan’s predictive song will lead us to it, 


I feel it now, the sad, the coming hour ; 

The signs are full, and never shall the sun 
Shine on the cedar ruofs of Salem more ; 

Her tale of splendour now is told and done « 
Her wine-cup of fistivity is spilt, 
And allis o'er, her rrandeur and her quilt 
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Oh ! fair and favour'd city, where of old 

The baimy airs were rich with melody, 

That led her pomp bencath the cloudless sky, 
In vestments flaming with the orient gold ; 
Her goidis dim, and mute her music’s voice, 
The Heathen o’er her perish’d pomp rejoice. 


How stately then was every palm-deck’d street, 

Down which the maidens danced with tinkling feet ; 
How proud the elders in the lofty gate ! 

How crowded all her nation’s solemn feasts 

With white-rob’d Levites and high-mitred Priests ; 
How gorgeous all her temple's sacred state ! 

Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for slaves, 

Her gates thrown down, her elders in their graves; 

Her feasts are hoiden 'mid the Gentile’s scorn, 

By stealth her priesthood’s holy garments worn ; 

And where her temple crown‘d the glittering rock, 

‘The wandering shepherd folds his evening flock. 


When shail the work, the work of death begin ? 
When come th’ avengers of proud Judah's sin ? 
Aceldama ! accurs‘d and guilty ground, 
Gird well the city in thy dismai bound, 

Her price is paid, and she is sold jike thou ; 
Let every ancient monument and tomb 
Enlarge the border of its vaulted gloom, 

Their spacious chambers all are wanted now. — 


But nevermore shall yon lost city need 
Those secret places for ber future dead ; 
Of all her children, when this night is pass’d, 
Devoted Salem’s darkest, and her last, 
Ofall her children none is left to her, 
Save those whose house is in the sepulchre. 


Yet, guilty city, who shall mourn for thee ? 
Shall Christian voices wail thy devastation ? 

Look down ! look down, avenged Calvary, 
Upon thy fate yet dreadful expiation. 

Oh ! long foretold, tho’ slow accomplish'd fate, 
“ Her house is left unto her desolate ;” 

Proud Cesar’s ploughshare o’er her ruins driven, 

Fulfils at length the tardy doom of heaven; 

The wrathful vial's drops at length are pour’d 

On the rebellious race that crucified their Lord ! 


We now approach the closing scene; 
and here Mr. Milman has expended all 
his strength. The portentous and pro- 
digious night which witnesses the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, is rendered more 
ghastly and appalling by the untimely 
marriage of Amariah and Salone. The 

“ Terror wantoning with man’s perplexity,” 


is made a thousand-fold more hideous 
by the unnatural festivity. We shall 
best consult the genius of this part of 
the. poem, by transcribing alternately 
(as indeed they occur) bridal stave* 
and agony of suffering, or prediction of 
vengeance. 


* For his fine ideas of these wedding cere- 
monies, the author is indebted to Calmet, Har- 
mer, wid other illustrators of Scripture. 
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Voice within. Woe! woe! woe! 
First Jew. Alas! 
The son of Hannaniah ! is’t not he ? 
Third Jew. Whom said’st ? 
Second Jew. Art thou a stranger in Jerusalem, 
That thou rememberest not that fearful man ! 
Fourth Jew. Speak! speak ! we know not all. 
Second Jew. Why thus it was: 
A rude and homcly dresser of the vine, 
He had come up to the Feast of Tabernacles, 
When suddenly a spirit fell upon him, 
Evil or good we know not. Ever since, 
(And now seven years are past since it befel, 
Our city then being prosperous and at peace), 
He hath gone wandering through the darkling 
streets 
At pidnight, under the cold quict stars ; 
He hath gone wandering through the crowded 
market 
At noonday under the bright blazing sun, 
With that one ominous cry of * Woe! woe! woe !* 
Some scoff’d and mock’d him, some would give 
_ him food ; 
He neither curs’d the onc, nor thank'd the other. 
The Sanhedrim bade scourge him,and myself 
Beheld him lash’d, till the bare bones stood out 
Through the maim’d flesh, still, stell he only cried, 
Woe to the City, till his patience wearied 
Theangry persccators. When they freed him, 
*Twas still the same, the incessant Woe, woe, woe. 
But when our siege began, awhile he ceased, 
Asthough his prophecy were fulfilled ;_ till now 
We had not heard his dire and boding voice. 
Within. Woe! woe! woe! 
Joshua, the Son of Hannaniak. Woe ! woe! 
A voice from the East! a voice from the West ! 
From the four winds a voice against Jerusalem ! 
A voice against the Temple of the Lord ! 
A voice aguinst the Bridegrooms and the Brides ! 
A voice against all people of the land ! 
Woe! woe! woe! 
Second Jew. They are the very words, the very 
voice 
Which we have heard solong. And yet, methinks, 
There is a mournful triumph in the tone 
Ne’er heard before. His eyes, that were of old 
Fixed on the earth, now wander all abroad, 
As though the tardy consummation 
Afflicted him with wonder.—Hark ! again. | 


Chorus of Maidens. 


Now the jocund song is thine, 

Bride of David's king'y line ! 

How thy dove-like bosom tremblcth, 
And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the dews of eve 

A moist and tremuluus glitter leave 
On the bashful sealed Jid ! 

C lose within the bride-veil hid 
Motonless thou sitt’st and mute ; 
Save that at the soft salute 

Ofeach entering maidcn friend 
Thou dost rise and softly bend. 
Hark ! a brisket, merrier rice ! 
The door unfolds,—’tis he, ’tis he. 
Thus we lift our Jamps to meet him, 
Thus we touch our lutes to greet hirn, 
Thou shalt give a fonder meeting, 
Thou shalt give a tenderer grec ting. 
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Joshua, Woe! wae! | 
A Voice from the East! a voice from the West ! &e. 


The high-priest enhances these aw- 
ful warnings, 


Again the nuptial chaunt breaks in ; 
but soon after the harassed people sink 
into a preternatural repose, thus grandly 
depicted by Miriam. | 

Ah me! bow strange ! 

This moment, and the hurrying streets were full 
Asat a festival, now ail’s so silent 
That 1 might hear the footsteps of a child. 
‘lhe sound of dissolute mirth hath ceas‘d, the lamps 
Are spent, the voice of music broken off. 
No watchinan’s tread comes from the silent wall, 
There are nor lights nor voices in the towers. 
The hungry have given up their idle search 
For food, the gazers on the heavens are gone, 
Even Fear’s at rest—all still as in a sepulchre ! 
And thou liest sleeping, oh Jerusalem ! 
A deeper slumber could not fall upon thee, 
If thou wert desolate ofall thy children, 
And thy razed sueetsa dwelling-place for owls. — 

I do inistake | this is the Wildcrness, 
The Desert, where winds pass and make no sound, 
And not the populous city, besieged 
And overhung with tempest. Why, my voice, 
My motion, breaks upon the oppressive stillpess 
Like a forbidden and disturbing sound. 
The very air's asleep, my feeblest bregthing 
Is audible—I’ll think my prayers—and then— 
—Ha! ‘tis the thander of the Living God ! - 
It peals! it crashes ! it comes down in fire ! 

Again! it isthe engine ofthe foe, 
Our walls are dust before it~Wake—oh wake— 
Oh Israe]!—Oh Jerusalem, awake | 
Why shouldst thou wake? thy foe is in the heavens. 
Yea, thy judicial slumber weighs thee down, 
And gives thee, oh! lost city, to the Gentile 
Defenceless, unresisting. 

It rolls down, 

As though the Everlasting raged not now 
Aguinst our guilty Zion, but did mingle 
The universal world in our destruction ; 
And all mankind were destined for a sacrifice 
On Israel's funeral pile. 


Relentless massacre ensues: the 
Jews flee to theTemple, and are slaugh- 
tered by thousands. We can only 
shortly illustrate it— 


Chorus of Jews flying towards the Temple. 
Fly! fly! fly! 
Clouds, not of incense, from the Temple rise, 
And there are altar-fires, but not of sacrifice. 
And there are victims, yet nor bulls nor goats ; 
* And Priests are there, but not of Aaron’s kin ; 
And he that doth the murtherous rite begin, 
To stranger Gods his hecatomb devotes ; 
His hecatomb of Israel's chosen race 
All foully slaughter'd in their Holy Place. 
Break into joy, ye barren, that ne'er bure ! 
Rejoice, ye breasts, where ne'er sweet infant hung! 
From you, from younosmiling babes are wrung, 
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Ye die, but not amid your children’s gore. 
But how! and weep, oh ye that are with child, 
Ye on whose bosoms unwean’d babes are laid ; 
The sword that’s with the mother’s blood defiled 
Stil with the infant gluts the insatiate binde. 
Fly! fly! fly! 
Fly not, I say, for Death is every where, 
To keen-eyed Lust all piaces are the same = 
There's nota secret chamber in whoee lair 
Our wives can shroud them from th’ abborred 
shame. 
Where the sword fails, the fire will find us there, 
All, all is death—the Gentile or the flame. 
On to the Temple ! Brethren, Israel on ! 
Though every slippery street with carnage swiras, 
Ho ! spite of famish’d hearts and wounded limbs, 
Sull, still, while yet there stands one holy stune, 
Fight for your God , his sacred house to save, 
Or have its blazing ruins for your grave! 


Miriam, after an admirable dialogue 
with an old man who had witoessed the 
crucifixion of Christ, is saved by Javan 
in disguise, and these two Christiaas 
are all who escape from captivity or 
slaughter. The death of Salone is al- 
so most powerfully affecting: she is 
stabbed by her bridegroom, to prevent 
pollution from the Roman spoilers. 


She faints! Look up, sweet sister ! I havestanch'd 
The blood awhile—but her dim wandering cyes 
Are fixing—she awakes—the speaks again. 
Salone. Ah! brides, they aay, should be retired, 
and dwell 
Within, in modest secreey ; yet here 
Am I,a this night's bride, in the open street, 
My naked feet on the cold stones, the wind 
Blowing my raiment off—it’s very cold— 
Oh Amariah | let me lay my head 
Upon thy bosom, and so fall asleep. 
Miriam. There isno Amariah here—’ts I, 
Thy Miriam. 
Salone. The Christian Miriam. 
Miriam. Oh! that thou wert too Christian! 2 
could give thee 
A cold and scanty baptism of my tears, 
Oh ! shrink not from me, lift not up thy bead, 
Thy dying head, from thy lovw’d sister's lap. 
Salene. Off! set me free! the song is almost 
done, 
The bridegroom’s at the door, and I must meet him, 
Though my knees shake andtremble. If he come, 
And find me sad and cold, as I am now, 
He will not love meas he d id. 
Miriam. Too true, 
Thou growest cold indeed. 
Salone. Night closes round, 
Slumber isonimy soul. If Amariab 
Return with morning, glorious and adorn‘d 
In spoil, ashe is wont, thou'lt wake me, sister ? 
——aAh ! no, no, no! this isno waking sleep. 
It bursts upon me— Yes, and Simon's daughter, 
The bride of Amariah, may not fear, e 
Norshrink from dying. My hal6failing spirit 
Comes back, my soft love-melted heart is strong ; 
I know it all, in mercy and in love 
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Thou'st wounded me to death—and I will bless 
thee, 

True lover ! noble husband ! my last breath 

Is thine in blessing—Amariah !—Love ! 

. And yet thou shouldst have stain to close mine eyes, 

Oh Amariah !——and an hour ago 

I was a happy bride upon thy bosom, 

And now am———Oh God, God! ifhe have errr'd 

And should come back again, and find me——dead ! 


We have exceeded our limits, and 
must conclude abruptly, reserving the 
final hymn for our next. From such 
poetry, it would be absolutely sinful 
todetract by detailing the trifling blem- 
ishes which have creptinto the heat of 
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composition. Half a dozen {ines in 
which the euphony is imperfect ; one 
or two grammatical inaccuracies ; the 
repetition of “ yeas” and “ evens” rath- 
er frequently ; and hardly an instance 
of inferior style, are all that hyper-crit- 
icism could point out. Upon the gen-, 
eral consideration we would express 
our opinion, that Miriam defines too 
much—natural feelings never dwell on 
abstract analyses, 

But the Fall of Jerusalem is one of 
the noblest productions of its class in 
the English language. 


SeSeV0—“aoaoaoSS 
VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazines, June 1820. 


OYA POC. 


The German papers mention the fol- 
lowing trick, which was lately played 
at Vienna : 

“ A man entered a coffee-house, with 
his hand pressed close against his cheek, 
groaning, stamping, and exhibiting 
every symptom of violent indisposition. 
He took a seat, called for some punch, 
and made useless efforts to swallow it. 
- Several people collected round him, and 
inquired the cause of his illness ; he re- 
plied, that he was tormented by a vio- 
tent fit of tooth-ache, which resisted 
every remedy. Various things were 
prescribed forhim, but without effect. 
At length, a man who was playing at 
billiards in an adjoining room, stepped 
forward, and said,‘ allow me to pre- 
scribe for the gentleman. I possess a 
remedy which I am certain will cure 
him ia five minutes,’ He drew from 
his pocket a box, filled with small chips 
ofa yellow kind of wood, ‘ Here, Sir, 
(said he) apply thisto your tooth.’ The 
patient did as he was directed, and, to 
the astonishment of every one present, 
he immediately experienced a diminu- 
tion of pain ;—the remedy operated as 
if by enchantment, and in less than a 


quarter of an hour he was completely - 


relieved, and drank his bow] of punch to 
the health of his deliverer. « Sir, (said 
he) you have performed a most won- 
derfal cure, and I shall be eternally 
grateful to you, if you will inform me 
where your valuable remedy can be pur- 


chased.’ ‘No where,’ replied the bil- 
liard player : ‘ I procured it during my 
last visit to South America, and brought 
it home with me for my own private 
use ; the Indians of Oya Poc never use 
any other remedy.’ ‘ Well, surely, you 
will not refuse to let me havea few 
pieces of the wood.’ *‘ Impossible.’ 
‘Tonly ask for twenty pieces, and I 
will give you a ducat for each.’ * Well, 
Iconsent out of pure humanity : but 
mind, you are the only person to whom 
I can granteuch a favour.” Every one 
present now wished to have some por- 
tion of the divine wood of Oya Poc ; 
all were subject to the tooth-ache ; all 
claimed the sacred rights of humanity, 
and the compassionate traveller was 
obliged to part with nearly all his chips 
of wood, and to fill his box with du- 
cats. The master of the coffee-house 
himself, unwilling to suffer such an op- 
portunity to escape him, had the gocd 
fortune to purchase ten pieces of the 
wonderful wood. We know not wheth- 
er the remedy will operate as effectually 
on the good people of Vienna as on the 
savages of Oya Poc ; but the keeper of 
the café bas remarked, that neither tlhe 
doctor nor bis grateful patient bas ever 
since made their appearance in his 
house.” 


LACON. 


A man who knows the world, will 
not only make the most of every thing 
he does know, but of many things he 
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does not know; and will gain more 
credit by his adroit mode of hiding 
his ignorance, than the pedant by his 
awkward attempt to exhibit his erudi- 
tion. In Scotland, the ‘jus ef norma 
loquend’” has made it the fashion to 
pronounce the law term curator curitor. 
Lord Mansfield gravely corrected a 
certain Scotch barrister when in Court, 
reprehending what appeared to Eng- 
lish usage a false quantity, by repeating 
—curator, Sir, if you please. The 
barrister iramediately replied, I am hap- 
py to be corrected by so great an orator 
as your Lordship. 


Commentating lore makes a_ mighty 
parade, and builds a lofty pile of eru- 
. dition, raised up like the pyramids, on- 
ly to embalm some mouldering mum- 
my of antiquity, utterly unworthy of so 
laborious and costly a mode of preser- 
vation. With very few exceptions, 
commentators would have been much 
better employed in cultivating some 
sense for themselves, than in attempting 
to explain the nonsense of others. How 
cao they hope to make us understand a 
Plato or an Aristotle, in cases wherein 
it is quite evident that neither of these 
philosophers understood themselves. 
The Head of a certain College at Ox- 
ford was asked by a stranger, what was 
the motto of the arms of that universi- 
ty? He told him that it was “ Domi- 
nus illuminatio mea.” . But he also 
candidly informed the stranger, that, in 
his private opinion, a motto more ap- 
propriate might be found in these words 
—“ Aristoteles mee tenebra.” 


Examinations are formidable even 
to the best prepared, for the greatest 
fool may ask more than the wisest man 
cap answer. 


Ttis better to have recourse to a 
quack, if he can cure our disorder, 
a:though he cannot explain it, than to 
a physician, if he can explain our dis- 
ease, but cannot cure it. In a certain 
consultation of physicians in this king- 
dom, they all differed about the nature 
of an intermittent, and all of them were 
ready to define the disorder. The pa- 
tient was a king ; at length an empiric, 
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who had been called in, thus interpos- 
ed: Gentlemen, you all seem to differ 
about the nature of an intermittent, per- 
mit me to explain it ; an intermittent, 
gentlemen, is a disorder which I can 
cure, and which you cannot. 


Intrigues of state, lke games of 
whist, require a partner, and in both, 
success is the joint effect of chance and 
of skill ; but the former, differ from the 
latter, in one particular—tbe knaves 
rule the kings. Count Stackelberg was 
sent on a particular embassy by Catha- 
rine of Russia, into Poland; onthe 
same occasion, Thurgut was dispatch- 
ed by the Emperor of Germany. Both 
these ambassadors were strangers to 
each other. When the morning ap- 
pointed for an audience arrived, Thur- 
gut was ushered into a magnificent sa- 
loon, where, seeing a dignified looking 
man seated and attended by several 
Polish noblemen, who were standing 
most respectfully before him, the Ger- 
man ambassador (Thurgut) concluded 
it was the king, and addressed him as 
such, with the accustomed formalities. 
This dignified looking character turned 
out to be Stackelberg, who received 
the unexpected homage with pride and 
silence. Soon after the king entered 
the presence chamber, and Thurgut, 
perceiving his mistake, retired, much 
mortified and ashamed. In the even- 
ing, itso happened, that both these am- 
bassadors were playing cards at the 
same table with his majesty. The 
German envoy threw down a card, say- 
ing, * The king of clubs! !” “A mis- 
take!” said the monarch, “It is the 
knave !”” “ Pardon me, Sire,” exclaim- 
ed Thurgut, casting a significant glance 
at Stackelberg, ‘this is the second 
time to-day, I have mistaken a knave 
for aking!!!” Stackelberg, though ve- 
ry prompt at repartee, bit his lips, and 
was silent. 


Afflictions sent by providence, melt 
the constancy of the noble minded, but 
confirm the obduracy of the vile. The 
same furoace that hardens clay, liquifies 
gold ; and in the strong manifestations 
of divine power Pharaoh found his 
punishment, but David his pardon. 
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ELLEN FITZARTHUR: A METRICAL TALE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ik is long since we have discarded 

the petulant prejudice which, when 

- our “ mind was all as youthful as our 
blood,” influenced us to turn from eve- 
ry anonymous publication with cold 
disdain, gratuitously attributing to its 
modest author a lurking consciousness 
of insignificance, the justice of which 
we wereas little solicitous to examine 
as to doubt. 

The poem before us unowned, un- 
patronized, and stealing as it were 
bashfully into the world, with scarcely 
the assistance of due newspaper an- 
mouncementto make it known, must 
plead our excuse for these reflections, 
the very natural resultof fear, that a 
production so every way calculated to 
touch the heart, aod gratify the taste, 
should sink into oblivion without even 
rie cant Sates common justice of ob- 
taining a hearing, and of being con- 
demned upon proof. To obviate this, 
as far as our weak endeavours will, ex- 
tend, we are anxigus to disseminate an 
acquaintance with its purity of senti- 
ments, its chaste simplicity, and affect- 
ing tenderness, amongst our readers. 
Weshall, for this purpose, give.a sum- 
mary of its fable, and draw, somewhtt 
largely, upon its pages for illustration 

of the merits which we have ascribed to 
if. - | 
3f  ATHENEUM VOL. 7. 


The Tale, a completety domestic 
one, opens in Malwood Vale, an imag- 
inary spot, we believe, where 


———* the shades of night 
Were peacefully descending ; 
And closing with the closing light, 
The peasant’s toil was ending.” 
Z ; : 
A-husbandman’s return to his family 
is cheerfully described ; his wife's alac- 
rity to welcome him, his children’s ca- 
resses, his homely comforts are briefly, 
but animatedly, set before us :— 


“ One climbs into his arme—another 
Clings smiling round his knee... 
A third is lifted by its mother . 
Its father’s face to see: 
The cradied innocent, his youngest treasure, 
Holds out its dimpled arms, and erows for pleasure. 


** Were all in Malwood Vale so blest ? 
Were sueh Nyht hearts, and tranquil rest 
As filled that night the peasant’s cot, 

Of al in Malwood Vale the lor? 
No—there was one, for whom the Sun 

Went down inelodds and eadaess, 

For whom no heart, when day was done, 

Looked out with smiles of gladness: “ 
Foe wheee retatn no eye was pazing, 

Fer whom fo cheerful hearth was biaZzing, 
Whose dreary and forsaken home - 
Was dark and silent as the tomb.”’ 


This desolate and mournful being is 
the venerable Pastor of the Valley, 
whose only child, Ellen, the heroine of 
the tale, has forsaken him :-— 
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«She whose young life's first clousl ray 
Beamedon a dark and troubled OY» 

The guiltless messenger of des#s 
Bequeathed with love's expivé breath— 
She who in smiling infancy 


Had clasped his neck, ans¢climbed his knee, 


Whose first imperfect wis, dispefling 
The silence of his widet®d dwelling, 
Had wakened in his ¥#'t the tome, 
That vibrates to th sound alone. 
Oh, moment of ps*Btal pride : 

. When first thoer#sping accents tried 
The purest hy™ which earth can raise, 
An infant's, # its Maker's praise.” 


« Ts friendship in its loveliest dress ! 
"Tis tove’s most perfeet tenderness * 
All other friendships may decay, 

All other Joves may fade away ; 

Our faults or follies may disgust 

"The friend in whom we fondly trust, 
Or seffish views may intervene, 

Frem us bis changeful heart to wean ; 
Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 
Or ling’ring pain, or pining care, 

At length may weary friendship’s ear, 
And love may gaze with altered eye, 
‘When beauty’s young attractions fly. 
But in that union, firm and mild, 


We pas over the details of Ellen’s That binds a parent to his child, 
infancy #4 early youth, though beauti- Such jarring chords can never sound, 


fully tofthed, and select the following Se ee Laney 


passag*s desriptive of the blameless en- 4g a4 eeting beauty pase away— 
joysents of domestic life :— Tho’ grief may blight, or sin deface 


* When rain without is pelting fast, 

And bitter blows the Northern blast, ‘ 
When puss i’ th’ chimney nook is dozing, 
Calmly her humdrum song composing ; 
When Cario on the hearth is dreaming 
Disturbed perchance by ruthless thought 
Of prowling rat, pursued and caught ; 
Or, ifa gust of rushing wind © 

Roars, in the chimney”’s shaft confin’d, 

He starts—th’ imagined danger cyes 

‘With ears erect ip keen surprise ; 

Half rises, from the sound to fly ; 

But as its fitful murmurs die, 

Lulled as they lull, his terrors cease, 

And down he sinks, outstretched in peace. 


_ “When by that hearth, s0 brightly blazing, 
The father on his child was gazing, 
While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
‘With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 
(Notes to that partial ear excelling 
The loftiest strains from science swelling) 
Or light of heart, in youthful glee 
With cenverse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, or turned the page 
Of holy writ, or learning sage, 

Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 
Tillia ber eyes a kindling fire 
Sparkled reflected from the lyre— 

Oh ! then, whilst gazing on her face, 

He watched each wildly varying grace, 
Till silent rapture’s tender tear 

Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear ; 
With grateful love, his heart o‘erflowing, 
To Weav'n with pious transport glowing, 
Poured out its speechiess tribute there, 
In praise no language could deelare. 


“ If there is happiness below, 
Insuch a home she’s shrined— 
The human heart can never know 
Enjoyment more refined, 

Phan where that sacred band is twined 
Of fihal and parental ties, 

That tender union, all eombined 
Of Nature's holiest sympathies ! 


Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name— 
Tho’ all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, tho’ his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there ! 
Oh union, purest, most sublime! 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shall sever ; 
Hic hand who rent, shall bind again 
With firmer links thy broken chain, 
To be complete for ever !” 


Nothing can be more happily de- 
scribed than the effect upon the dog of 
the roaring gust in the chimney. It is 
a picture which must bring back the 
reality to every reader's mind ; and of 
which it may most justly be said, that 
ithas ‘oft been seen, though ne'er 60 
well expressed.’ — 

One rough aod stormy night, whea 


The sun had set 
In many a wintry cloud, 

And roand their dwelling, cold and wet, 
The wintry wind blew loud, 
—_—_—_——acound 
Of voices in the blast half drowned, 
Approached ; and, nearer as it came, 
Called loudly en Fitzarthur's name; 
Vhistress and haste were in the tones 
Ofehat loud ery ; and fecble moans, 

As the old Pastor tarned to hear, 

Struck indirectly on his car, 

Ceafas’dly mingted with the wail 

That sobbed in the subsiding gale. 

And soon th’ unelosing doer displayed 

A rugged group, whose vent’rous trade 
Daily with boet and net was plied 

On the near ecean’s foaming tide, 

One in their sinewy arms they bore, 

Whose eyes seemed closed to wake no more, 
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But for hie low and feeble plaint, Such wi4;. own, and tts licht 
Thatmurmured faintly, and more faint.” ) He deemt ty read De ae pale right, 

- And #8, tonecked, the lover's art, 
The stranger thus committed to the 


hospitality of the good Pastor, has been 
wrecked that night on the adjacent 
coast. He only, of all the ‘ hapless 
band” sailing in the “gallant vessel,” 
has escaped destruction :— 


* Close round a floating spar he elung, 
Till the returning billows flung 
Their living barthen on the beach.” 


Some friendly fishermen were near, 
who rescued him from the surge, 


“ Ere the next fast retreating wave 
Should sweep him toa wat’ry grave ;” 


and, after ‘short debate,” agreed to 
convey him to their Pastor's, 


, % Where entrance and relief was free 
Toevery child of misery.” 


Here, by “days and weeks of tender 
care,” he was restored to health and 
strength. He bad been a soldier, one 


——-———§5 Whose harraseed frame 
From foreign fields of conflict came.’’ 


The consequence, as might be antic- 
ipated, of De Morton’s introduction at 
the parsonage, is his falling in love with 
Ellen, and Ellen with him. He lin- 
gers around her throughout the whole 
ensulpg spring and summer ; gains up- 
on the good Pastor’s heart, 


* Adapting to the spirit there, 

Words, looks, and taste with cautious eare. 
Companion of the old man’s walk, 

Or studious hours, in serious talk, 

Oft would he pour, with seeming truth, 
‘The feeling» of ingenuous youth ; 

Oft would he speak with seeming awe, 
Oftruths divine, and moral law, 

With such a sense of heav'nly grace 
As beamed reflected in his face ; 

Till tears of wonder and delight 
Obscured the good old Pastor's sight, 
And then he thought, * Heaven's will be done ! 
Yet, were I bless’d with sucha son !’— 
“ His simple and ingenuous mind, 
Deep read in books, in taste refin’d, 
Had studied ill that painful art, 
Discernment of the human heart ; 

Had never its dark lab’rinths traced, 
By worldly intercourse debased ; 

That baneful mfluence, coldly stealing 
O’erevery warm and noble feeling, 
That with torpedo touch benumbs 
Where’er its withering contact comes, 
Cast in a purer mould had been 

Those hearts the rastie sire had seen : 


That sought yd won his Ellen’s heart.” 
Giving, the-fore, his sanction to the 
mulual attachMer of the young pair 
Hi » 
nothing delays th marriage but the ne- 
cessity of waiting 4), by suing for it in 
person, the lover is tig tg obtain the 


consent of a 


“ Grasping uncle, cold and roud,” 


on whom, as he asserts, 
hang ;” but, ere long, he 

to Ellen a thousand doube 
respecting this meditated appeation to 
his unfeeling kinsman ; and susgeds in 
persuading her, at least, that it youid 
be folly to defer a union which hight 
be privately’solemnized, and kept eq- 
cealed 


** Till happier times should clear away 
The clouds of caution and delay, 
And to the world he might proclaim 
The sharer of his heart and name.” 


* his fortunes 


Fitzarthur, however, is not so easily 
to be influenced. He rejects with firm- 
ness the proposal of a clandestine mar- 
riage ; and, though with reluctance and 
pain, bids the young map depart, and 
prohibits his re-appearance till the ob- 
stacle is removed which oppnses itself 
to the public disposal of his hand. 
The venerable monitor is obeyed ; the 
long-cherished guest quits Malwood ; 
and Ellen, sad, yet submissive—cling- 
ing to hope, and lingering inevery spot, 
*“now dearer by remembrance made,” 
in which she had heretofore wandered 
with ber lover, sees the winter elapse— 


“ When overhead, the lark no more 

Was heard her summer song to pour, 

But in her ssead, the red-breast nigh, 

Hopped noiseless, with enquiring eye,” 
without forfeiting her dependence on 
bis honour. 

The return of summer, however, 
brings with it the keenest apprehensions, 
caused by De Morton’s protracted and 
unexplained delay. § Poor Ellen’s 
health becomes affected; her spirits 
and activity wholly give way, except 
when in the presence of ber father, to 
avert from whose observation the full 
amount of her anguish she exerts her- 
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self with asweetness, which, g®° ‘y- 
ing a season, renders her pg larly in- 


teresting. The beautif eulogium, 
which follows, of the feg’° character 
wher adorned with is fhowin vir- 
tues, ‘* Long-sufferin ild, meek ten- 
derness,” we have ng 5Pace to insert 
intire: but we cag Geny ourselves 
the pleasure of p ting to our readers 
its admirable caf ding lines : 


world i 
ey land Segst 
mg Base and taunting eye, 
Mark sooth ing, meek reply 


soft, turns wrath away ; 

she loves, how fond her cares! 
those she loves, how much she bears ! 
gs, unkindness, scorn, @ hate, 


Mere is “ the love that knows no chill,” 
‘Thro’ want and woe, surviving still, 
"That ev'ry illof life partakes, 

Still cleaving, when the world forsakes. 

For guilty man, to Heaven she pleads ;— 

Repentant man, to Heaven she leads ; 

Spies out the moment, in his heart 

To waken virtue’s latent seed, 

And fosters it with patient art, 

Till flowers of sweet perfume sueceed.” 

De Morton, too soon, alas! for the 
weal of the guileless inhabitants of the 
valley, does return: but vot with the 
honourable openness of an authorized 
suitor ; be comes with the stealthy cau- 
tion of a premeditated betrayer; sur- 
prises Ellen at night-fall in the garden ; 
and unmoved by the innocent persua- 
sion she is under, and fondly expresses, 
that his long abseace had been invol- 
untary, and had cost Aim as much sor- 
row as she had herself endured—he 
deliberately tel!s her, thatshe must take 
flight with him that very hour, or re- 
sign herself to parting from him for ev- 
er !—His uncle, he avers, has been deaf 
to his most impassioned pleadings ;— 
her father, she knows, will, from hence- 
forth, be inexorably adverse to his suit ; 
—they have no alternative: they must 
either become fugitives together, or sep- 
arate, never more to meet. Ellen refu- 
ses to pursue so desperate a course : he 
terrifies her by throwing out dark men- 
aces against his own life: she sees, in 
the moon-beam, his face pale as death, 
and nearly convulsed with agony: a 
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brief interval (he allows her no time for 
deliberation) then decides ber fate : 


“ In agony she gazed around ; 

No foot approached , no blessed sound— 
Unheard, alee ! her father’s name 

Dies on her lipe—ao suecour came 
Ob ! for a moment's pause to think— 
To breathe—to gasp on ruin’s brink !— 
Ob ! for some saving hand !—too late— 
Behind her swung the closing gate : 
Cold on her heart, as ‘twere the kaell 
Of peace and hope, its echo fell.” 


The developement of De Morton’s 
character, and the consequent punish- 
ment of the remorseful Ellen, now 
rapidly succeed. He deserts her ere 
the first twelvemonth has elapsed after 
their elopement ;—she is a mother, and 
believes herself to be a wife ;—a longer 
period, however, than usual, of neglect 
and avoidance on his part, had rendered 
her‘a prey to dejection and wretched- 
ness, when a letter arrives that nearly 
annihilates her : 


*6 De Morton's last farewell it bore, 
The veil was rent—the dream was o’er— 
De Morton would return nomore! . 

A dream, indeed ! a mockery, 
’ Allbe had said, and seemed to be— 

A dream, indeed ! his very name 

No wedded right had she to clam— 
Assumed t’ elude the holy rite 
‘That he had seemed with hers to plight. 
6 *Twas vain,’ he said, ‘ with vows to bind 
The roving heart, the free-born mind !' 
And then he spoke of love, ‘ that flies 
Far off at sight of human tics ; 

All arts, all hope, al) effort vain 

(Once fled) to lure him back again ; 
And when "twas so, ‘twas best to part, 
To seek some more congenial heart; 
Hers was too pure, too saintly cold, 

To mateh with one of mortal mould 

So earthly, so unlike her own— 

And she might seek, when he was gone, 
The home her peevish fancy yet 
Haunted with ling*ring fond regret : 
Question of him would be in vain, 

She ne’er would sce his face again.” 


A dreadful species of calm, though 
intense despair, assails her on the peru- 
sal of this infamous scroll], from which 
It is weeks, nay months, ere she recov- 
ers. Her slender store of money be- 
gins to fail; her health declines; she 
remains utterly bereft of friends, of 
reputation, of means to exist, except 
such as she obtains by mechanically 
plying “the needle’a skill,” to provide 
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a scanty sustenance for her infant. She 
believes that ber father has irrevocably 
renounced her: De Morton had su 
pressed every letter which she bad ad- 
dressed to him since her flight; and 
dead to hope—stunned by the tremen- 
dous penalty which her fault had 
brought upon her, she neither dared to 
reoew her filial supplications, nor had 
sufficient energy left to retain even a 
wish that they mighthe heard. The 
Progressive and touching manner ia 
which her conversion from this state of 
unnatural and moody apathy is effected, 
cannot be too highly commended. We 
shall select, for the conclusion of this ar- 
ticle, the passage, though somewhat 
Jong, to which we allude, persuaded 
that it must excite ip every reader of 
sensibility, an anxious desire to know 
how the sorrows of poor Ellen termi- 
nate. . 


© The Sahbath day, the day of peace, 
Still bade her weekly labours cease ; 
Still, by instinctive reverence swayed, 
And long observance, she obcyed 

‘The ordinance of rest—in vain— 

Hier rest was weariness and pain; 

For o’er her sou), devotion’s balm, 
Diffused no more its huly culm, 

And never since that fatal day 

‘When feeling fled with hope away, 

Had Ellen's hands been raised to pray, 
Nor ever had her footsteps trod 

The pavement of the house of God. 

Yet when the Sabbath bells around 
Rung out their sweet inviting sound, 
Almost with thoughts of other times, 
She started at the well-known chimes, 
And hastened, as in other days, 

‘To seek the house of prayer and praise. 
But tho’ its portals opened wide 

To entering crowds, they seemed denied 
To her , as if'a barrier rose 

Unseen, her entrance to oppose— 
Unseen, bat felt—for care half-crazed 
Th’ appalling interdiction raised, 

And fancy’s wildly-roving eye, 

From the gay crowds that passed her by, 
Caught many a glance of insult proud ; 
And many a taunt more deep than loud, 
Breathed scoffingly in fancy’s ear, 

‘ Presumptuous! dost thou venture here es 
The timid wanderer shrunk dismayed, 
Yet, round the holy walls she strayed, 
Like restless spirit, lingering long 

To eatch the swell of sacred song : 
Then far, far onward would she roam, 
Till long fatigue recalled her home. : 


“ A Sabbath’s summer-noon was o‘er, 
And tempered was the fervid ray, 
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When Ellen from her humble door 
W ith head declined came forth to stray, 
Reckless, regardiess of her way: 
Soon had she passed the Noisy town, 
And soon attained the upland down, 
And soon beyond its open plain 
She roved in sheltered giades again. 
It was an evening calm and mild, 
As the fint evemng nature smiled ; 
Beauteous, as if the guilt of man 
Had ne'er defaced his Maker’s plan ; 
And pain, the pena ity of ain, 
And death, had never entered in. 
No living sound, po motion stirred 
In earth or air, save song of bird, 
Or hum of insect on the wing, 
Or trickling flow of pebbly spring. 
Athwart the hollow lane’s deep glade 
Tallelm-trees flung their dark broad shade, 
And sun-beams giancing bright between, 
Touched the soft turf with emerald green. 


“ E’en Ellen's heart half felt the power, 
The influence of that tranquil hour, 
So deep, so soothing, so serene 

The lovely stillness of the scene. 

On memory's long-benighted waste, 

A ray of former fcelings past, 

A feeble tight, like morning grey, 
Thro’ clouds just struggling into day— | 
The babe sleptsweetly in her arms 3 
She gazed upon its peaceful charms : 
Yes, peace was there, as culm, profound, 
As that ail nature breathed around. 

But whence that drop that glistens bright 
On its soft cheek with liquid light ? 

Oh ! precious tear ! for many a day 
The first, from Ellen's eycs to stray ; 

It fellas on the burning plain 

Fall the large drops of summer-rain 
Heavy and slow at first, they break 

The surface smooth of pool or lake, 

Till thicker, smaller drops descend, 
And circles into circles blend, 

And the low clouds, their garnered store 
In one long picntcous deluge pour. 


*¢ Loitering and musing as she past, 
Ellen approached the end at fast 
Of that deep glade ; when on her ear 
A chime of bel}s came pealing clear, 
Borne sweetly on the swelling breeze ; 
And soon between the parting trees, 
A lovely vale disclosed to sight 
Its hamlet group of dwellings white, 
And its grey stecple'sivied fane, 
Where the long window's latticed pane 
Reflected in effulgenec bright 
The warm red beans of evening Kirche. 
From that grey spire, the sacred sound 
Of Sabbath bells was ringing round, 
And many a group, with faces riad, 
In pride of Sunday raiment clad, 
Stood clustering ruund the church-yard cate, 
"Tbcir pastor's near pproach to wait. 


“He came, a man with silver hair, 
And eycs that beaned paternal care, 
When on hbislittle flock they cast 
Their sticnt blessing—as he pest, 
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A word,a look, a smile to pain, 
All pressed around, and none in vain. 
His hand tomany anaged hand 
Was stretched with cordial greeting bland, 
And question kind, and words addrest 
In tones of soothing interest : 
And young and old, alike partook 
His more than kind ,his tender look. 
So gentle, children round him prest 
Yo be encouraged and carest. 
As Ellen gazed, her heart beat quick ; 
Tears to her eyes came fast and thick— 
Those reverend jocks | that mild biue eye 
Beaming in kind complacency ; 
Those village groups! the place ! the time | 
Theivied steeple’s silver chime ! 
All sights and sounds combined s0 true, 
At once on memory’s rapid view, 
(From her long trance awakcning first,) 
All former scenes, and fee!ings burst, 
With such a rush of tender pain, 

- Asfainting nature to sustain 

Tasked all her strength—and scarce could bide 
Th’ impetuous, long-im prisoned tide. 


“ The bell had ceased ; the rustic throng 
With silent reverence moved along, 
And some, as close they passed her by, 
Lingered with kind enquiring eye, 
And proffered low, with courteous look, 
Welcome within toseat and book :— 
The voice of welcome, kind and new, 
Fell on her heart like balmy dew. 
It seemed to say, ‘ Poor wanderer! come, 
A father's house invites thee home; 
Approach ; his promised rest is sweet ; 
Cast down thy barthen at his feet.” 
She entered, and the closing door 
Shut out the troublous world once more, 
And all its cares—a fearful bost ! 
Were soon in holier feelings lost. 


** But when the reverend preacher rose, 
How touching was the text he chose ! 
How did her heart within her burn ! 

It was the prodigal’s return— 
Upon that mild persuasive tongue, 
In breathless eagerness she hung ; 
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To her | toher! each precious word 
Seemed strongly, feelingly referred : 
The Lord had promised to forgive 

The sinner who would turn and live : 
And o’er her heart a heavenly calm 

E’en now diffused its healing balm. 

But when the aged pastor dwelt 

On all that contrite wanderer felt, 

When yet far off, and bowed with shame, 
His father to the meeting came, 

And ran and fell upon his neck, 

And kissed him, and bade them deck 
The poor degraded weary one 

With costly robes ; and cried, ‘ Myson 
Is found, whom I had sought in vain ; 
Was dead, but is alive again !° 

Scaree could the feeling be represt 

That rove to transport in her breast; 
Almost with warm resistless glow, 

She cried aloud, “ I too will go 

Unto my father and confess 

My wanderings and my wretehediness ; 
And be—oh biessed thought ‘may greet 
His child with pardaning love as sweet.” 
Solemn as dying saint's farewell, 

The old man’s parting blessing fell, 

And as he spoke, with hands outspread, 
And lifted eyes, around his head 

A beam of western glory bright . 

Played like a crown of living light.” 


It would be unfair both to our au- 
thor, and to those who, we trust, will 
become desirous of reading this poem, 
to proceed any further either in our ex- 
position of the story, or our extracts, 
All we shall add is, that a very elegant 
and modest introduction in: verse is pre- 
fixed to the volume, which, we think, 
will go far towards awakening a favour- 
able disposition in behalf of the writer: 
and that the catastrophe of the tale ig 
one of the best imagined, and the most 
impressive, that we have ever met with, 


SSS ee-——___ 
From the Literary Gazette. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE LEVANT. 


BY WILLIAM TURNER, EsQ. 1820. 


PRE tourembraces Rhodes, Cyprug, 
Barout, Mount Lebanon, Sidon, 
Tyre, Acre, Nazareth, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, Samaria, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Damiet- 
ta, Cairo, Mount Sinai and Alexandria. 
Of the Jewsin the Holy Land we 
have the following account :—- 
“There are fewer now than there 
were 150 years ago; that 74 years 
ago, when the Jews were driven from 


Spain, many came to the Levant (in- 
deed, most of those here, and at Con- 
stantinople, still speak Spanish); but 
their numbers have been dreadfully 
thinned by the plague, of which 3000 
died only last year in the Holy Land. 
That the only new comers now and 
lately, are old men, who come to die, 
mostly at the age of sixty, or more, 
leaving their worldly affairs in the 


~ 
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bands of relations, who send them two 
or three piastres a day for sustenance; 
and that most of these come from the 
Levant, from Barbary, and from Rus- 
sia.’” , na | 

It was Easter, the period of the 
grand resort of pilgrims, that Mr. Tur- 
ner was at Jerusalem; and his descrip- 
tion of theceremonies and of the bath- 
ing io the Jordan, is by far the most 
interesting thing in his book. We select 
as much of it as our limits permit. 

‘< T issued,” he says, “at twelve, to 
witness the most extraordinary scene [ 
have ever beheld during the twenty-two 
years of my life—the holy fire, as it is 
called, struck by the Greek and Arme- 
niao bishops, within the tomb of our 
Saviour, and believed by the ignorant 
and credulous crowd to descend annu- 
ally from heaven, ‘This pious fraud,’ 
ays Gibbon, * was first devised in the 
ninth century.” oA 

“* We entered the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre with difficulty, our janizary 
carrying before us a. whip of several 
leathero thongs, which . he used most 
liberally, though not unnecessarily, to 
make way for us. ‘The church was 
filled with pilgrims and spectators, of 
whom there were not fewer than 7,000. 
The Aga was at the door, vainly at- 
tempting to keep order, with between 
forty and fifty soldiers, all using, un- 
mercifully, whips of the description I 
have mentioned. (Afier the paying 
pilgrims and inhabitants of the city 
have entered, the procuratori of the 

Greek and Armenian convents com- 
pound for a small sum with the Aga, 
for the admission of the poor pilzrims 
who cannot afford to pay entrance mon- 
ey, of whom there are this year, not 
less than 500. The Aga was seated 
under a green pavillion, which he for- 
mally puts up on the Friday, and re- 
tains till the Sunday. He remains 
about the Sepulchre all the day of Fri- 
day, and the whole of Saturday, day 
and night), Within the church (I 
give that name to the collective build- 
ing) were held bazaars of bread, fruit, 
vegetables, beads, crucifixes, &c.; and 

saw many pilgrims higgling and 
swearing at each other for a para, with- 
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in fifty feet of the tomb of Christ. 
The janizary made way for me by 
force, through the multitude, to the 
gallery of the Roman Catholick monks, 
but no care could prevent many Turkish 
boys and servants from crouding in 
with us; these are mostly children of 
the Cadi, Mufti, &c. of the city ; and 
under pretence of being their attendants, 
bumbers introduce themselves, whom 
the monks do not like to turn out for 
fear of offending the authorities. In 
spite, however, of the crowd that filled 
the gallery, I succeeded in getting a 
very good place, from which I was for- 
ced to drive back several Turkish sol- 
diers, who attempted to drive me out of 
it; and one fellow among the rest, who 
had the insolence to hold up his stick at 
me. 

“What a scene was before me! 
The Greek and Armenian galleries 
overlooking the dome were filled with 
female pilgrims of those nations enthu- 
siastically looking towards the Sepul- 
chre, and crossing themselves. Below 
me the whole church, and particularly 
the circular apartment containing the 
dome was absolutely crammed with pil- 
gtims, men and women, hallooing, 
shouting, singing, and violently strug- 
gling to be near. the Sepulchre, while 
the Turkish soldiers were driving them 
back with their whips. One man I 
saw in the contention, had his right ear 
literally torn off. The place immedi- 
ately near the windows, whence the fire 
is given, was occupied by the richest 
pilgrims, who for this precedence, pay 
to the Greeks and Turks 200 and 300 
sequins. One old woman sitting on 
the door of the Greek church, had kept 
that place (a Roman Catholic monk 
who was shut in told me) since yester- 
day morning at tea without moving, 
and had paid two dollars to getit. A 
ring was kept as well as the tumult 
would allow, by the crowd round the 
Sepulchre, round which, pilgriins 
(sometimes a single one, sometimes 
four, sometimes six, together in a circle) 
were carried on others’ shoulders, singe 
ing religious songs in Arabic and 
Greek ; while at other tines, a party 
of ten or twelve rao noting round it, 
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knocking down every one that stood in 
theic way, and shouting as loud as they 
were able. The Greek and Armenian 
bisaop3 were shut up ia the Sepulchre 
at tea o'clock with a single Turk, who 
is well paid to declare that he sees the 
fire descend miraculously, or at least to 
keep silence. Before they enter, the 
Sepulchre is publicly inspected, and 
all the lamps extinguished; but the 
Turk I was informed, had been heard 
to declare that they carry a flint and 
steel with them. I was inclined to 
think that the fire was phosphorick, as 
the priests declare that it will not burn 
a person; buton seeing it I found it 
was common fire, and that the fable of 
its not burning is only believed by en- 
thusiasta. At two o'clock the governor 
entered, preceded by soldiers, who 
were forced to use the utmost violence 
to make way for him, and followed by 
his secretaries and servants. He took 
his place in the Frank gallery, where a 
handsome divan was prepared for him, 
aud where he was attended by the Ro- 
mao Catholick procuratore and his 
dragomans, (If the fire be much de- 
layed, he becomes impatient, and gener- 
ally gives a sign, on which it immedi- 
ately appears.) At five minutes past 
two, there was a Greek procession 
round the Sepulchre; J counted thirty - 
seven priests, besides the bishop and 
monks, and nuns. The bishop was 
dressed in a gilt mantle, with long crape 
over his bonnet, and carried a crosier 
in his hand. Of the priests, some wore 
green, some yellow,and some dark-col- 
oured robes, richly embroidered with 
gold; andthe monks and nuns were 
all clothed in deep black. All wore, 
except of course the women who had 
long veils, the common cap of the 
Greek priests. They walked, singing 
loudly three times round the tomb, 
preceded by six banners, representing 
the nativity, passion, and crucifixion of 
our Saviour. As the time approached 
for the coming of the fire, the crowd 
became more tumultuous, and rolled 
10 a wave towards the window, whence 
no efforts of the Turks, and of the hap- 
py ones who had secured a place there, 
exerted in curses, blows, kicks, &c. 
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could drive them. Atlength at twen- 
ty minutes past two, the fire was given 
from the window, and was received 
with a tremendous and universal shout 
through the whole church. Ono its 
first appearance, the torch was seized 
by a boy near the window, who rub- 
bed it against his face, head, and neck, 
with such vehemence as to extinguish 
it; for which he was well beatea by 
those near him. Enght different times 
was the fire given from the window, 
and as every pilgrim carried candies in 
his hand (in bunches, some of four, 
some of six, some of eight, some of 
twelve aad some a single one, accord- 
ing to their purse) in ten minutes the 
whole church was in a flame, and in 
five more, nearly every candle was ex- 
tinguished. But what enthusiasm! 
the men rubbed them against their 
heads and faces, their caps and hand- 
kerchiefs; and the women uncovered 
their breasts, directing the flame along 
their heads, necks and faces, and all 
crossing themselves during this opera- 
tion, with the utmost devotion and ve- 
locity. ‘The candles when a little of 
them is burot, are carried home, and 
ever afterwards preserved as sacred. 
Messengers with lanterns, stand ready 
at the door, who immediately carry the 
fire to the Greek convents of Bethle- 
hem, of the Cross (at Sullah), and of 
Saint Saba, near the Dead Sea. Im- 
mediately after giving out the fire, the 
Greek Bishop, coming out of the Sep- 
ulchre, was carried by the crowd to the 
Greek church, immediately opposite 
to the door, holding in each hand torch- 
es of the fire, from which the prgrims 
scramble to light their candles. After 
this the Turks guard the tomb, and the 
pilgrims who enter for the next three 
days pay, the first ones from 80 to 100, 
and the latter from 10 to 20 piastres. 
When the candles were extinguished, 
the smoke for the first ten: minutes hid 
every thing from sight; but as the top 
of the dome 1s only an open lattice 
without glass, this soon cleared away. 
The greater pert of ‘the pilgrims thea 
left the circular apartment in which 
stands the tomb, to make room for a 
procession of Armenian, Syrian, and 
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Coptic priests, who walked together 
in the order in which I have written 
them. 

At Mount Sinai, “‘ On the other side 
of the rock that overhangs the Greek 
convent on the east, is another valley 
of the same width and long shape as 
that in which stands the convent, and 
shut in by another ridge of rocks oppo- 
site, equally high, in which is shewn a 
large stone, said to be that from which 
Moses struck out water; and this has 
been rendered by the artifices of the 
Greek priests the most plausible theatre 
ofa miracle, that is imputed to the 
neighbourhood of Sinai. The stone, 
of a reddish granite, is partly buried in 
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the ground; what is seen above it is 
about fifteen feet high, fifteen long, and 
ten broad, It has twenty-four cracks 
in it, (twelve on each side,) whence the 
water is said to have issued; these are 
in general ao inch or an inch and a 
half deep, and on each side and at the 
top (which in that part is narrow and 
shelving,) is a smoothed passage about 
four inches wide in the narrowest, and 
ten in the widest part, dowo which 
they pretend the watey trickled. It 
was so hard that it required great and 
continued efforts to knock a piece off it, 
and loud and long were the echoes 
round the rocks as we were hammering 
it.” 


From Baldwin's London Magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD L. EDGEWORTH, ESQ. 


CONTINUED BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


ik is not our intention to follow reg- 
ularly the course of Mr.Edgeworth’s 
history : our only object is to afford 
specimens that may do justice to the ia- 
terest of the work: we leave therefore, 
entirely the stream of the narrative— 
the history of marriages, travels, and po- 
litical enterprizee—for the sake of giv- 
ing detached portions the most calcu- 
lated to afford entertainment. The 
following story seems to us an excellent 
one : 

“ Before I quit Oxfordshire, I may, 
though unconnected with my ewn af- 
fairs, mention a remarkable circum- 
stance, that happened in the family of a 
gentleman in that neighbourhood. Mr. 
Lenthall (descended from the speaker 
Lenthall) lived at Burford, within a few 
miles of Black-Barton. This gentle- 
man, who was a very good master, had 
a very good butler. One morning the 
butler came to his master with a letter 
in his hand, and rubbing his forehead 
in that indescribable manner which is 
an introduction to something which the 
person does not well know bow to com- 
municate, be told Mr. Leothall, that he 
was very sorry to be obliged to quit his 
service.— Why, what is the matter, 
John ? has any body offended you? I 
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thought you were ag happy as any man 
could be in your ‘situation ?—“* Yes, 
please your honour, that’s not the thing, 
but I have just got a prize in the lottery 
of 3,000/. and [ have all my life had a 
wish to live for one twelve month like 
a man of two or three thousand a year ; 
and all [ ask of your honour is, that, 
when [ have spent the money, you will 
take me back again into your service.” — 
“That is a promise,” said Mr. Len- 
thall, which I believe I may safely 
make, as there is very little probability 
of your wishing to retura to be a butler, 
after having lived as a gentleman.” Mr. 
Leothall was, however, mistaken, John 
spent nearly the amount of his ticket, ia 
less than a year. ‘ He had previously 
bought himself a small annuity to pro- 
vide for his old age; when he had spent 
all the rest of his money, he actually re- 
turned to the service of Mr. Lenthall, 
and I saw bim standing at the side- 
board at the time when I was in the 
country.” | 

All that relates to Dr. Darwin, the 
Sewards, and Mr. Day, the author of 
Sandford and Merton, in this first vol- 
ume, is extremely iateresting. The lat- 
ter gentleman, being at once awkward 
amatory, and fastidious, found it diff. 
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cult to suit himself with a wife—or to 
be quiet without one. The ladies who 
pleased him, he failed to please, and 
where he might have been successful, 
he refused to try his fortune. ‘This put 
him upon the plan of rearing a wife ex- 
pressly for his own use ; and two young 
girls were selected from schools for or- 
phans :—they were apprenticed to Mr. 
Edgeworth, and educated by Mr. Day. 
After a certain time, one was rejected 
as “ stupid :”—to the other he became 
attached, but, as she one day happened 
to put on a gown to which he had tak- 
ena dislike, he wentand married a Miss 
Milne.” 

Mr. Edgeworth proceeded to Lyoas, 
accompanied by his friend Mr. Day, 
who. was sent out by one of his sweet- 
hearts to seek the aid of French mas- 
ters to “ compel his Antigallican limbs, 
in spite of their natural rigidity, to 
dance, and fence, and manage the great 
horse.” 

“To perform bis promise to Miss EK. 
Sneyd honourably, he gave up seven or 
eight bours of the day to these exercis- 
es, for which he bad not the slightest 
taste, and for which, except horseman- 
ship, he manifested the most sovereign 
contempt. It was astonishing to behold 
the energy, with which he persevered 
in these pursuits, I bave seen bim 
stand between two boards, which reach- 
ed from the ground higher than his 
knees : these boards were adjusted with 
screws, so as barely to. permit him to 
bend his knees, and to rise up and sink 
down. By these means M. Huise pro- 
_ posed to force Mr. Day’s knees out- 
ward; but his screwing was in vain. 
He succeeded in torturing his patient ; 
but original formation, and inveterate 
habit, resisted all his endeavours at per- 
sonal improvement. [I could not help 
pitying my philosophic friend, pent up 
in durance vile for hours together, with 


his feet in the stocks, a book in his hand,. 


and contempt in his heart,” 

The whole history of the residence 
at Lyons is replete with amusement, 
but we have not room for extracts, and 
indeed must pass over all the rest of the 
contents of this volume, for the sake of 
shortly noticing the second, which is 
from the pen of Miss Edgeworth. 
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Her father’s manuscript she found 
abruptly broken off, and he expressly 
left it ** to be finished by his daughter 
Maria ;” she accordingly bas felt it ber 
duty to doso. The style of this vo}- 
ume is, as might be expected, more 
grave and collected than that of the pre- 
ceding ; yet Miss Edgeworth’s genius 
scatters amusement as well as instruc- 
tion oo whatever ittouches. We real- 
ly do not know what can excel the pic- 
turesque humour of the following pas- 
sees deeanlise of their arrival io tre 
land, when Miss B. was only twelve 
years old ; 

“Things and persons are so much 
iinproved in Ireland of latter days, that 
only those, who can remember how 
they were some thirty or forty years 
ago, can conceive the variety of domes- 
tic grievances, which, in those times, as~ 
sailed the master of a family, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival at his [rish home. 
Wherever he turned bis eyes, in or out 
of his house, damp, dilapidation, waste! 
appeared. Painting, glazing, roofing, 
fencing, fiaishing—all were wanting. 
The back yard, and even the front lawn 
round the windows of the house, were 
filled with loungers, followers, and pe- 
titioners ; tenants, uadertenants, driv 
ers, subagent and an agent, were to 
have audience ; and they all had griev- 
ances and secret informations, accusa- 
tions reciprocating, and quarrels each 
under each interminable * ®& 
* * * Then came widows and 
orphans, with tales of distress, and cases 
of oppression, such as the ear and heart 
of unbardened humanity could not 
withstand. And when some of the 
supplicants were satisfied, fresh expect- 
ants appeared with claims of promises, 
and hopes, beyond what any patience, 
time, power, or fortune, could satisfy. 
Such and so great the difficulties appear- 
ed to me, by which my father was en- 
compassed on our arrival at home, that 
I could not conceive how he could get 
through them, nor could I imagine how 
these people had ever gone on during 
his absence. I was with him constantly, 
aod I was amused and interested in see- 
ing how he made his way through these 
complaints, petitions, and grievan 
with decision and dispatch ; he, all the 
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tithe, in good humour with the people, 
arid they delighted with him; though 
he often ‘‘ rated them roundly,” when 
they stood before him perverse in litiga- 
tion, helpless in procrastination, detect- 
ed in cunning, or convicted of falsehood. 
They saw into his character, almost as 
The 
first remark which I heard whispered 
aside among the people, with congratu- 
latory looks at each other, was—* His 
Honour, any way is good pay.” * * 

** His house at Edgeworth-town, had 
been built in my grand father’s time, in 
a bad situation, for the sake of preserv- 
ing one chimney, that had remained of 
the former edifice. To this old chim- 
ney the new house was sacrificed : to 
this, and to the fancy, formerly fasbion- 
able, of seeing through a number of 
doors a suile of apartments. To grati- 
fy this fancy it was made a slice of a 
house, all front, with rooms opening in- 
to each other, through its whole length, 
without any intervention of passages. 
Aft the rooms small and gloomy, with 
dark wainscots, heavy cornices, little 
windows, corner chimneys, and a stair- 
case taking up half the house, to the de- 
struction of the upper story. In short, 
amore hopeless case for an architect, 
and for a master of a large family, could 
scarcely occur. It was an immediate 
temptation to go into great expense.” 

Miss Edgeworth goes at large into 
her father’s method of managing his es- 
tate, and its strange residents. The 
whole of what she says on this sub- 
ject may be read witb the greatest pro- 
fit and pleasure, and reflects much hon- 
our on her parent’s sagacity in matters 
of business and in human nature. She 
draws a touching picture of the oppres- 
sions and distress to which the Irish 
tenantry were exposed by the neglect 
and ignorance of the proprietors of es- 
tates—many of the features of which 
might be allowed to stand, we are 
afraid, as a representation of what now 
exists, 

The concluding chapters of the se- 
cond volume are, in particular, admi- 
rably written and admirably thought. 
The enthusiasm of Miss Edzeworth’s 
afféction gives an energy to her style, 
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which she restrains within the limits of 
elegance, while she imparts to it achar- 
acter of passion and earnestness, that 
forcibly arrests the attention and deep- 
ly impresses the feelings. The subject 
of these chapters is chiefly that of Edu- 
cation—one on which the daughterand 
father long laboured conjointly—and it 
is the object of the former, in this part 
of her work, to convey the last senti- 
ments of Mr. Edgeworth on this im- 
portant,matter, and to support them by 
a statement of the facts that passed up- 
der hereyes. The changes which ex- 
rerience and mature consideration had © 
produced in her father’s mind, in re- 
gard to particular doctrines which he 
had inculcated, she faithfully details, 
and reasons on them with exquisite 
skill :—if it be ever possible to detect a 
lurking difference of sentiment existing 
betweea herself and her father, she has 
in such cases, we think, generally the 
advantage in philosophical penetration. 
A beautiful reciprocity of concession 
and counsel, however, seems to have 
been cherished between them. The 
following paragraph affords a very 
touching picture of the old man’s mind, 
under the influence of advancing age : 

‘‘ Instead of becoming, as he grew 
older, more pertinacious in pursuing 
his owo way, he was more ready to al- 
low others to follow theirs—secure that 
they might, by different paths, attain 
the same objects. As experience ex- 
tended his views, he made more allow- 
ance for the short-sightedness of others, 
and became more and more tolerant ; 
but he never even inclined to be in the 
least sceptical with respect to the power 
of education, or the certainty of its ac- 
tion. Quite the contrary ; his belief 
in its power increased and strengthened 
to the end of life. As his anxiety and 
exactness about the less points decreas- 
ed, he grew more eager and attentive 
to strengthen the great moral principles 
of action.” 

Miss Edgeworth states that their 
joint work, “ Practical Education,” 
was conceived by many respectable 
persons to be deficient in religivus 
principle. She earnestly vindicates her 
father and herself from any intention of 
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“laying down a system of education, 
founded upon morality, exclusive of re- 
ligion.” She quotes one of his letters, 
in which he says, “ we are convinced 
that religious obligation is indispensably 
necessary in the education of all des- 
iptions of people in every part of the 
world.” He adds, “ I consider religion, 
an the large sense of the word, to be the 
aie Lodo bond of society.” | 
ith these important maxims we 
shall conclude, our extracts from this 
work. Mr. Edgeworth died, at the 
good old age of seventy-four, on the 
13th June, 1817. His last words were 
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—“T die with the soft feeling of grati- 
tude to my friends, and submission to 
the God who made me.” 

A more desirable death cannot be 
conceived ; a happier life, as he himself 
stated, was provably never enjoyed. 
It is useful to know, that this unusual 
portion of happiness resulted from a 
conscience void of reproach—-a regular 
observance of the common moralities— 
steady and industrious habits—com- 
mand of temper—and attention paid to 
cultivate domestic order and family 
harmony. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1820. 
MUZIO: 


A TALE. 


By Count Leoben. 


A YOUNG gentleman, named Mu- 
zio, came one day with a new 
sword out of the shop of one of those 
manufacturers of Ferrara, whose works 
raised that city into high repute both far 
and near. Proceeding towards an ad- 
jacent grove, he wasmet by some ‘of 
his acquaintance, who, on shewing 
them the weapon, immediately began to 
try it with him in all the movements of 
the art of fencing, in which the inhabi- 
tants of Ferrara were remarkably ex- 
pert. Itso happened that the favourite 
of the Duke passed that way, and join- 
edthe amusement. Muzio regarded 
him as his secret enemy, since he was 
enamoured of the fair Nerissa, whose 
heart Muzio possessed, but without the 
approbation of her parents, who for 
many reasons preferred the wealthy 
and powerful courtier for a son-in-law, 
and who, though they would not com- 
pel their child to give him expectations 
that his love would be returned, ex- 
plicitly declared to the beauteous Ne- 
rissa, that a passion for Muzio would 
be utterly hopeless, When Ergasto, 
the favourite—who could not but be 
aware that it was owingto Muzio that 
his addresses produced no effect on 
Nerissa—perceived his rival and his 
associates engaged in trying the sword, 
which, as it brightly glistened in the sun, 


approached too near to a cypress 
branch, and became entangled among 
its twigs, he also drew his weapon, and 
having bent it first one way, then the 
other, to shew its temper, he made a 
cut ata myrtle, the detached blossoms 
of which fell upon the point of Muzio's 
blade. He then called the others to 
witness whether that sword with which 
victory and glory had already been ac- 
quired, was not far better than bis rival's. 
With sparkling eyes, and an apparent 
desire to transfuse the spirit of bis jeal- 
ousy into his sword, Ergasto began to 
strike sharply at that of Muzio, who, 
uncertain whether it was intended in 
jest or earnest, became more and more 
ruffled. The sparks of hatred and en- 
mity which seemed to shoot forth from 
Ergasto’s weapon, at tength kindled 
similar feelings in the breast of Muzio: 
compelled to defend himself, he began 
by degrees to return the attack; both 
grew warmer and warmer, though 
neither uttered a single word. As lit- 
tle did Muzio’s astonished friends know 
what to think of the scene before them : 
the whole transaction was so quiet and 
so rapid, that they had scarcely time to 
consider, whether they ought to inter- 
fere, or only to serve a3 witnesses for 
Muzio, while he took satisfaction for tbe 
sudden affront which be had received, 
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The blood of the two adversaries was 
soon inflamed to the highest degree ; 
they plied their flashing weapons with 
increased rapidity, tilla purple torrent 
burst from the heart of Ergasto, and the 
fatal blade dropped from the ice-cold 
hand of the petrified Muzio. 

At the first moment, fortune seemed 
to have favoured Muszioin this event, 
since be had undesignedly, and on the 
contrary by compulsion, ridden himeelf 
for ever of a hostile rival, and bad noth- 
ing more to fear from that quarter. 
This flattering prospect soon vanished, 
and it became equally obvious that this 
circumstance was likely to rob him of 
that happiness which it had just before 
appeared to secure. Was it to be 
supposed that the Duke of Ferrara 
could be persuaded of Muzio’s inno- 
cence ?— Would he oot, on the other 
hand, exert all his power to avenge the 
death of his favourite? A dungeon evy- 
idently threatened to separate bim from 
his beloved Nerissa. ‘ Ha!” ex- 
claimed Muzio, with anguish, “ I now 
perceive that the cypress branch, io 
which my sword was entangled, de- 
nounced death to my passion, and the 
detached myrtle blossom, which trem- 


bled on this stee), indicated this inevit- 


able parting. Perhaps I shall never 
behold Nerissa more; perhaps she is 
already lost tome for ever! It is not 
Ergasto’s friends alone that will lament 
his death ; keenly do I already feel that 
I shall have equal reason to deplore it !” 

Muzio’s friends besought him to 
cease his lamentations, and to turn his 
thoughts to the means of safety. They 
advised him to flee without delay, while 
they would report that he had been 
mortally wounded by Ergasto; that, 
tortured with burning thirst, he had 
desired them to conduct him to the 
neighbouring bank of the Po; that, 
while attempting to drink, he had fallen 
into the river, just then swollen by 
heavy rains, and been carried away by 
the impetuoaity of the current. All of 
them agreed that this would be the best 
method of screening Muzio from perse- 
cution, and that, in case the Duke should 
beunexpectedly disposedto clemency, it 
would be easy to devise some romantic 
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story to account for his preservation 
and re-appearance, and to open to him 
again, under the most fortunate circum- 
stances, the gates of Ferrara, and the 
house of his mistress. There was no 
time for consideration; the hour ap- 
proached at which the inhabitants of 
Ferrara were accustomed to walk abroad 
into this grove: the moon already ap- 
peared and a gentle breeze waved the 
dark foliage of the trees, tinted with the 
roseate hues of evening. Muzio took 
but a moment for reflection. He was 
undecided whether to leave Nerissa 
in uncertainty respecting his life or 
death. ‘Is not hopelessness of itself, 
thought he, a species of death? Iam 
now dead, as it were, for Nerissa. 
But true love knows no death—true 
love stands the test of the most agoniz- 
ing trials. If Nerissa shall find con- 
solation for my reported death before I 
can apprise ber that I yet live, and live 
for her, then will her love be unworthy 
of mine, and the eyes of both will be 
opened to our mutual delusion. O, 
that Fortune had put me to the same 
test as I shall her ! then, indeed, things 
would have turned out better than they 
are now likely todo!” So saying, Mu- 
zio bade adieu to his friends, who 
promised secrecy and assistance. He 
picked up the sword, which he had 
thrown from him. ‘TI ought rather to 
shun thee,” said he to the weapon, 
“ but let us continue to be companions 
in misfortune, and should thy thirst 
again become too vehement, I may 
quench it in my bosom.” 

The news of the catastropbe was 
soon spread throughout the city. Ne- 
rissa, one moment blooming as the 
rose, in the next lay like a lily in her 
mother’s arms. Her parents, by whom 
she was tenderly beloved, strove by all 
possible means to tranquillize and con- 
sole her; but all the comfort which 
they endeavoured to pour into her 
wounded heart rather increased than 
relieved the anguish of her feelings. 
They told her she ought to rejoice that 
Ergasto, whom she disliked, would no 
more torment her; and asto Muzio, 
added they, ‘“‘he was too poor for usto 
think of giving you to him, and there- 
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fore with so hopeless a passion, it is 
better for him to be dead than living.” 
They theo alternately embraced - and 
caressed their daughter, and began to 
relate how poor and distressed they had 
themselves been io the days of their 
youthful love, to prove that it was out 
of pure affection they had refused to 
sanction an alhance with Muzio, lest 
she should be reduced to a similar situ- 
ation. ‘ All that we possess,” said 
they, “whatever gives us the appear- 
ance of wealth and consequence, is not 
ourown: it belongs to a creditor, after 
whose death or oura, it will be re-wnited 
to the treasures which he, an alchymist 
of Salerao, secretly opened for us at the 
solicitation ofa friend, when we were 
about to marry, and your mother’s cov- 
etous uncle would not give her to any 
suitor who expected a dowry with her 
during his life-time : so that it was nec- 
essary to make a show of wealth io or- 
der to obtain her band. Her uncle 
was deceived, but he deceived usin his 
turn. Wehoped that he would leave 
us sufficient to discharge ourdebt; he 
disinberited us, having doubtless discov- 
ed the trick we bad played him. But 
forthe compassion of our creditor we 
should then have been involved in the 
utmost embarrassment: all Ferrara had 
witnessed our apparent opulence, and it 
would have been extremely painful to 
our feelings to have been suddenly torn, 
before the eyes of all, from this sphere 
of splendour, and plunged into the ob- 
scurity of indigence. The alchymist 
allowed us to retain the fruit of his 
economy; it was agreed that things 
should remain in this situation till his 
decease or mine; and J subscribed thé 
contract with my blood, to convince 
him that I was anxious to satisfy him 
of my integrity and gratitude. Our 
cares were thus removed, and our joy 
on the occasion led us into some extrav- 
acance. We ought to have retrenched, 
and to have husbanded many gifts that 
fortune subsequently bestowed upon us, 
as if for the extinction of the debt that 
has burdened us during our whole lives ; 
but we would not overcast the dawn of 
your youth, my dear, by any parsimo- 
ny, and now the sense of this folly and 
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short-sightedness fills us with the deep- 
est concern and regret; for the longer: 
we live, the more embarrassed we be- 
come, and we have nothing to bequeath 
to you after our death. How then 
could we have sanctioned your attach- 
ment to Muzio, and suffered matrimo- 
ny to plunge you into a state equally 
distressing? We intreat you then, ag- 
gravate not our sorrows by your tears!” 

Her parents, perceiving that all their 
arguments were ineffectual, determined 
to make a last effort to cheer Nerissa 
by presents, elegant trinkets, parties of - 
pleasure, dancing and music, in hopes 
of dispelling that melancholy which 
preyed upon her charming person and’ 
her amiable soul. Her heart was rack- 
ed, while she outwardly smiled in order 
to please her parents. The oratory be- 
came her favourite retreat ; and thither 
she often repaired to pour forth her sor- 
rows, which religion alone had power 
to alleviate. 

Meanwhile Muzio was concealed by 
the dark shade which a cliff of one of 
the woody mountains of the Apennines 
threw over him. The road wound 
along at his feet among craggy precipi- 
ces. Seated upon a fragment of rock 
on the desolate eminence, he indulged 
in gloomy reveries, which were encour- 
aged by the dark tints of the wild scene- 
ry around him. He was now convin- 
ced that the anxiety of the eventful 
moment which banished bim from Fer- 
rara had misled him and his friends, 
and that he could not have taken a more 
unfortunate course than flight under the 
pretext of hisdeath; and he bitterly 
lamented the pain he must have given 
Nerissa by the intelligence. ‘ Alas!” 
exclaimed he, “had not fate been al- 
ready sufficiently severe, but that I must 
complete thedeath-blow and aggravate 
the cruelty of that catastrophe! How 
blind is man, when most wise in his 
conceit!” At this moment he heard 
the sound of mule-bells, and very soon 
afterwards, the clashing of weapons and 
an anxious cry forhelp. Two robbers 
had attacked an aged traveller, and as 
he and his attendant strove to defend 
their baggage, they had disarmed the 
faithful servant and bound him to a tree, 
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while the.exbausted master, mustering 
all his remaining strength to ward off 
the assailants, seemed ready to fall be- 
neath their daggers. Muzio having, 
like the savage in bis wilderness, little to 
fear, as he had little to lose, hastened 
dowa the bill, his sword glistening like 
the silvery mountain-stream tumbling 
from cliff to cliff. He was fortunate 
enough to rescue the old man, who had 
received several wounds, from the hands 
of the robbers. QOne of them lost bis 
life, and the other, pursued by Muzio 
aod the released attendant, saved his by 
plunging into the dark recesses of the 
forest. The traveller, leaning weak 
svith his wounds on the arm of bis deliv- 
erer, raised his eyes in gratitude towards 
Heaven, while histears mingled with 
the blood that trickled from his hoary 
head: the departing sun threw his last 
rays over the wild scene, and tinged the 
solitary cross erected upon one of the 
crags that overlooked the abyss. A 
spring descended from its side: aad 
‘while the servant fetched water from it 
to refresh his fainting master, Muzio 
was engaged in binding up bis wounds, 
and rendering bim other assistance. It 
was as tho’ the radiance which at this 
moment embellished the awful aspect 
of nature, had dispelled in some measure 
the gloom that pervaded his soul, and 
’ diffused over it a new dawn of love and 
hope ; as though he had saved himself 
from destruction, as well as the stranger ; 
and he paused some time to survey the 
solitude, which was aguio involved in 
shade, and where the cross alone still 
retlected the rays of the declining lumi- 
nary. 

The old man, whose name was Bon- 
aventura, having escaped the dangers 
which await the traveller ia these 
mountain passes, and had his wounds 
dressed at the first inhabited place, was 
extremely solicitous to learn something 
more concerning his deliverer, who3e 
vesidence in so dreary a wilderness he 
could not account for. Muzio indeed 
felt some reluctance to disclose his sit- 
uation to a stranger, but he dropped 
many expressions trom which the pria- 
cipal circumstances of his story might 
be inferred, Wheo Bonaventura found 
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that Muzio’s seclusion from the world 
was involuntary, and that an unfortu- 
nate accident had compelled him to quit 
his country and the object of his warm- 
estattachment, he rejoiced in the oppor- . 
tunity thus afforded him to evince his 
gratitude. He insisted that Muzio 
should accompany him to Salerno, 
where he resided. ‘The hand of 
Heaven,” said he “is visible in all that 
bas happened. I was going to Ferra- 


‘sa, where I have a debtor, with the in- © 


tention of making myself acquainted 
with bim, his wife and daughter; and 
if I should find the latter such as she 
has been described to me, to demand 
herasa nurse for my declining age, 
while JI, in return, would cancel his 
bond, and thus relieve him from heavy 
embarrassments. After spending a 
long life in exploring alone the silent re- 
cesses of nature, E was desirous of dy- 
ing io the arms of a faithful friend; and 
as my end is not far distant, it was my 
wish that the beauteous Nerissa 
should inherit my property as my wid- 
ow, and io the full bloom of youthful 
charms, be rendered so much the hap- 
pier after my death. But I am now 
convinced that this was a silly plan, and | 
it is better for me, wounded and redu- 
ced as I am, to retura without accom- 
plishing my purpose, since I cannot 
think of again attempting to cross those 
wild and dangerous mountains, Heav- 
en has sent me what I wanted, if you - 
will but come and abide with me. Ca!! 
me father, and be my beloved son and 
heir.” 

It was not without extreme difficulty 
that Muzio repressed his astonishment 
at allthat he heard. By this extraordi- 
nary adventure he saw his love deliver- 
ed from a new and unexpected danger, 


‘and could not help recognizing in the 


whole chain of eveatsa higher dispen- 
sation, to which he bowed with grati- 
tude and reviving hope. On their arri- 
val in Salerno, Bonaventura strove, by 
every means in his power, to make lim 
comfortable ; and if Muzio could have 
been happy without Nerisga,he must have 
been so in his new abode. When the 
old man had at length communicated a!! 
that had passed between himeelf and 
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Nerissa’s parents, from which it ap- 
peared that in bis readiness to serve 
them, he bad been actuated by the pur- 
est feelings of benevolence; when he 
stated that, at thetime, he knew noth- 
of the artifice which they had practised 
upon the uncle, but that he had never 
repented of what be had done, since a 
generous action is oftea destined to pro- 
duce results which we never contempla- 
ted, Muzio could no longer keep si- 
lence, nay, he would have deemed him- 
self ungrateful, could he have longer 
concealed his secret. Bonaventura lis- 
tened to him with manifest delight. 
‘As the hand of Nature,” said he, 
‘“‘covers the most rugged rock with 
blooming plants, so Providence enables 
us to derive fresh courage from our very 
inisfortunes and distresses: what man 
entangles, God alone can uaravel, and 
he will do it too, if we but place our 
confidence in him.” 

When Muzio the next morning en- 
tered Bonaventura’s chamber, it appear- 
ed to him to be transformed into the 
shop of a goldsmith and jeweller. Dia- 
monds, rubies, pearls, elegant chains of 
the purest gold, were spread out before 
him oo a table of black marble, and the 
‘old man was surveying them with evi- 
dent pleasure. At the foot of the table 
were bags of money, and letters just 
written lay around. ‘ Allthis,” said 
Bonaventura to Muzio, “is for you and 
Nerissa to whom youshall carry it, 
if you accede tomy proposal. It is, 
this—you shall go disguised as an old 
man and bearing my name, which I 
have already given to you, to solicit of 
Nerissa’s parents the haod of their 
daughter, as I had intended todo: you 
may thus venture to return undiscovered 
to Ferrara, and guin the consent of the 
father and mother. Reveal not your- 
self to your mistress; let her be united 
to you ;_ bring her hither, and then we 
shall each of us be assured of the pos- 
session of what welove dearest—I of 
you, Muzio, and you of Nerissa; 
while her parents,” added he, “ will 
retain my money for which I now be- 
gin to feel a real esteem, since it is so 
serviceable to us all.” Muzio acqui- 
esced with gratitude and joy in the pro- 
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posal of Bonaventura, and soon after- 
wards set out with the strongest hopes 
of success and of a speedy return to his 
grateful benefactor. He disguised his 
graceful person in wide garments of ex- 
traordinary make, contrived to change 
his speech ; and a white flowing beard 

gave him completely the appearance of 
an aged sorcerer. However be might 

deceive others, he felt within bis bosom 
allthe glowing impatience of youthful 

love, when the splendid structures of 
Ferrara, interspersed with gardens and 

groves, first met his view. It was dark 

when Muzio reached the city; the 

notes of the nightingales from the bal- 

conies covered with flowers, were 

mingled with the sounds of many a song 

and many a guitar. 

At the sequestered inn to which Mu- 
zio repaired, he began to write to his 
beloved Nerissa, but he soon tore his 
unfinished letter, and resolved to curb 
his impatience for another day, that he 
might convince himself how Nerissa 
mourned his supposed death, and as- 
certain whether it was possible that 
even the grave could produce any 
change in her love. Her parents were 
not a little surprised at the appearance 
of the pretended Bonaventura ; but the 
anxiety which they at first felt soon sub- 
sided, when he himself came, treated 
them very courteously, brought with 
himtbe bond signed with blood, and 
informed them of the terms on which 
he was ready to cancel it. They were 
perfectly satisfied with the conditions, 
and promised to speak to their daughter 
on the subject. Muzio had the great- 
est difficulty to suppress his agitation, 
when Nerissa, obedient to the sum- 
mons of her mother, entered the apart- 
ment, and with her own hand presented 
him with ices and lemonade, having 
previously saluted him with her accus- 
tomed gentleness, and apparently with- 
out the slightest suspicion of his erraad. 
He thought her paler than usual, but in 
other respects perceived no alteration. 
Muzio paused for a moment to consider 
whether this were to be attributed to 
constraint imposed upon herself in the 
presence of her parents, or to indiffer- 
ence. He fancied that when he was so 
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‘near to her, the glowing breath of love 
‘could not fail to reach her and tell her 
who he was. But when the goblet 
trembled io his hand, and bis pallid lip 
seemed to quiver, these tokens of advan- 
ced age, as she considered them, excited 
her sympathy, and she placed an arm- 
.chair for him in which he might con- 
veniently repose. Muzio soon retired, 
that he might not betray himself, ahd 
sacrifice at the same time the happiness 
of his life. No sooner was he gone 
than Nerissa, was apprised by her 
parents what good fortune awaited them, 
in case of hee acquiescence in the propo- 
salofthestranger. All the caresses of 
parental affection were lavished on the 
beloved child, but these would have 
-had but little effect, had she pot perceiv- 
ed the repugnance of her parents to re- 
sort to compulsion, as well as their ap- 
prebensions lest she should refuse to 
comply with their ardent wishes, 
“Our fate,” said they, ‘ our peace, our 
‘future happiness, are in your hands ; 
decide then whether your parents shall 
die under the pressure of indigence, or 
owe to you and your affection freedom 
from care during the remaining years of 
their lives. Do what your own heart 
tells you to be right. You have ever 
been a dutiful girli—cheer then the last 
days of Bonaventura our benefuctor, 
who will not himself grudge you a inore 
suitable match after his death, for he is 
a good and pious man, who will be to 
you all that wehave been.” Her father 
then told her that they would leave her 
alone to consider of the matter; but her 
mother, before she followed him into 
the adjoining apartment, fell upon her 
knees before her daughter, who raised 
her weeping aloud, and was near faint- 
ing in her arms. Nerissa, after a 
conflict with herself of many hours, du- 
ring which she deplored Muzio’s fate 
and her own with torrents of tears, at 
length promised compliance with the 
Wishes of her parents ; and it was only 
while they clasped her to their bosoms 
1D the first moments of their joy that her 
Sorrow burst forth with vehemence. 
¥rom that period her countenance wore 
is wonted smile in the presence of her 
~ $L so arneneum vow 7. + 
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parents, and her behaviour was just the 
same as before. 

T he unexpected intelligence of Ne- 
Tissa’s consent was like a dagger to the 
heart of Muzio. He had not doubted 
tbat she would refuse the offer, and 
purposed in this case to make himself 
known to her. He now resolved to 
leave his faithless mistress to ber error, 
avoided all familiar conversation with 
her; and so miserable was he rendered 
by the manifest indifference with which 
she received bis presents, that he began 
to suspect that some other object pos~ 
sessed her heart, and that she reckoned 
upon Bonaventura’s relinquishment of 
his claim. Her apparent tranquillity, 
her uniaterrupted serenity, afflicted him 
deeply. He sought to accelerate the 
wedding-day, for till then he was re- 
solved not to make himself known to 
her. When she is once mine, thought 
he, nothing can then separate us; and 
when I have revealed myself to her and 
exposed her perfidy, one death shall 
unite us. This sword, which has al- 
ready served me on two occasions, shall 
pectorm the third and last service, and 
find its grave in her bosom and mine, 
that it may inflict no more such wounds 
as love has inflicted on my beart. 

The bloody bond was exchanged for 
the marriage contract, and the ceremo- 
ny performed. ‘The entertainment 
given on the occasion was over; the 
musicians had retired, and Muzio was 
left alone with Nerissa. While he 
directed her with tremulous voice to 
extinguish the tapers and leave buta 
single lamp burning, he seized his sword 
and leaned against the table on which 
Nerissa had placed the wedding jew- 
els, which glistened by the light of the 
tapers like dew-dropsin thesun. He 
trembled to such a degree that he could 
scarcely prevent the rattling of the sword 
in his hand from betraying his agitation. 
At this moment Nerissa approached 
him; bursting into tears, and throwing 
loose her hair, covered with a white 
veil, she suak at his feet, and thus ad- 
dressed him; ‘Gladly will I be a 
daughter to you, Bonaventura, and pay 
you obedience. My heart would have 
broken when I stood with you at theal- 
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tar, had not heaven inspired me with an 
inexpressible, a filial confidence in you. 
Do not betray it; or if you will not be 
a benefactor to me as you have been to 
my parents, plunge the sword which 
you hold into my heart. Know then, 
Bonaventura, that I am indissolubly at- 
tached to a youth for whom alone is re- 
served the flower of my love. Preserve 
it, like acelestial guardian inviolate for 
him ; be a tutelar angel to us all, and I 
—I will love you, as angels love !” 
Muzio dropped his sword, and rais- 
ed Nerissa, exclaiming: ‘“ But are 
you certain that Muzio is dead?”— 
* Muzio!” repeated Nerissa , throw- 
ing both her arms aroundhim: “how 
came you to know bis name ?”—* I 
know still more,” replied Muzio: “ I 
know that he lives, that you will see 
him again, and that (shall be the per- 
son who will bring you together.”— 
‘* He lives!” exclaimed Nerissa, and 
claspiog her hands again fell upon her 
knees. Muzio threw himself beside 
her, and raising his eyes towards heav- 
en, ejaculated ; “ Bless us, and be thou 
blest, O eternal God ! Oinfinite love !” 
—He then rose, re-lighted the tapers, 
threw off the beard and strange garb, 
wiped the ashy colour from his cheeks, 
and Nerissa clasped her own Muzio, 
glowing in manly beauty, to her heav- 
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ing bosom. What language can ex- 
press their mutual feelings, or who can 
conceive them but those who have lov- 
ed with equal warmth? Nerissa imag- 
ined that her heart had been brokea by 
her sorrow ; and that Heaven had once 
more united her to Muzio that she 
might share his happiness. Muzio, 
however, soon recalled her to herself, 
by acknowledging to his beloved all the 
doubts by which he bad been tormen- 
ted: he confessed the wrong he had 
done her, and yielded the prize to her 
piety and virtue. 

When Nerissa’s parents were appri- 
sed of the whole train of events, they 
were transported with joy, and recogni- 
zed in this dispensation of Providence 
the reward of filial affection and con- 
stancy. Muzio and Nerissa repaired 
to the benevolent Bonaventura, and re- 
maioed with him till hedied. Mean- 
while the Duke of Ferrara, being in- 
formed of what had happened, was 
pleased to signify, that, as the hand of 
Heaven was so manifestly displayed in 
favour of Muzio, he should dismiss 
from his mind; the animosity be had 
borne him; upon which he returned 
with Nerissa to his dear native city, 
where they were received with extraor= 
dinary rejoicing by her parents and the 
friends of both parties. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW-YORK. 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, July 1820. 


WE are delighted to observe that 
“ the Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.” has at last fallen into 
the hands of Mr. Murray, and been re- 
published in one of the most beautiful 
octavos that ever issued from the fertile 
press of Albemarle Street. The work 
indeed is still going on at New York ; 
but we trust some arrangement has been 
entered into, by virtue of which, the 
succeeding numbers of this exquisite 
miscellany may be early given to the 
English public ; who, we are sure, are, 
at least, as much inclined to receive 
them well as theAmerican. Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving is one of our first favou- 


rites among the English writers of this 
age—and he is not a bit the less for 
having been born in America. He is 
not one of those Americans who prac- 
tise, what may be called, a treason of 
the heart, io perpetual scoffs, and 
sneers against the land of their fore- 
fathers. He well knows that his 
“ thews and sinews” are not all, for 
which he is indebted to his English An- 
cestry. All the noblest food of his 
heart and soul have been derived to him, 
he well knows, from the same fountain 
—and he is as grateful for his obliga- 
tions as he is conscious of their magoi- 
tude. His writings all breathe the sen- 
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timent so beautifully expressed in one 
of Mr. Coleridge’s Sybilline Leaves.* 


Though ages long have past 
Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravell’d seas to roam, 7 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
‘That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains! 
While the language free and bald 
Which the bard of Avon sung 
In which oar Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung ‘ 
When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host ; 
While these with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
And from rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast. 
While the manners, while the arts 
That mould a nation’s soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the sun ;~- 
. Yet still from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
Diore audible than speech, 
‘* We ARE ONE.” 


The great superiority, over too many 
of his countrymen, evinced by Mr. Ir- 
ving, On every occasion, when he speaks 
of the manners, the spirit, the faith of 
England, has, without doubt, done 
much to gain for him our affection. 
But bad he never expressed one senti- 
" ment favourable to us or to our coun- 
try, we should still have been compelled 
to confess that we regard him as by far 
the greatest genius that has arisen on the 
literary horizon of the new world. The 
Sketch Book has already proved, to our 
readers, that he possesses exquisite pow- 
ers of pathos and description ; but we 
recur, with pleasure, to this much earli- 
er publication, of which, we suspect, but 
a few copies have ever crossed the At- 
lantic, to shew that we did right when 
we ascribed to him, in a former . paper, 
the possession of a true old English vein 
of humour and satire—of keen and live- 
q wit—and of great knowledge and 
iscrimination of human nature. 


* These fine verses were not written by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, bat by an American gentleman, whose name is 
concealed, though he calls him “a dear and valued 
friend.” His name should net have been concealed. 
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The whole book isa jeu-d’esprit, 
and, perhaps, its only fault is, that no 
jeu-d'espril ought to be quite so long as 
to fill two closely printed volumes, Un- 
der the mask of an historian of his native 
city, he has embodied, very successful- 
ly, the results of his own early observa- 
tion in regard to the formation and con- 
stitution of several regular divisions of 
Ainerican society ; and in this point of 
view his work will preserve its charac- 
ter of value, long after the lapse of time 
shall have blunted the edge of those 
personal allusions which, no doubt,con- 
tributed most powerfully to its popular- 
ity over the water. New York, our 
readers know, or ought to know, was 
originally a Dutch new settlement, by 
the style and title of New Amsterdam, 
and it was not till after it had witnessed 
the successive reigns of seven generations 
of brigbreeched deputies of their high 
mightinesses that the infant city was 
transferred to the dominion of England, 
in consequence of a pretty liberal grant 
by Charles II. to his brother the Duke 
of York, and the visit of a few English 
vessels sent to give some efficacy 
to this grant, in partibus infide- 
lium, Diedrich Kaickerbocker, the 
imaginary Dutcb Herodotus of this city, 
of course, considers its occupation by 
the English forces as the termination ot 
its political existence, and disdains ta 
employ the same pen that had celebra- 
ted the achievements of Peter the Head- 
strong, William tbe Testy, and the other 
governors of the legitimate Batavian 
breed, in recording any of the acts of 
their usurping successors, holding au- 
thority uoder the sign manual of Great 
Britain. ‘To atone, however, for the 
hasty conclusion of his history, he makes 
its commencement as Jong and minute 
as could be desired—not beginning as 
might be expected with the first landing 
of a burgo-master on the shores of the 
Hudson, but plunging back into the 
utmost night of ages, and favouring us 
with a regular deducement of the Bata- 
vian line through all the varieties of 
plece and fortune that are recorded be- 
tween the creation of Adam, and the 
sailing of the good ship Goode Vrouw 
for the shore of Communipaw. The 
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description of the imaginary historian 
himself bas always appeared to us to be 
one of the best things in the whole book, 
so we shall begin with quoting it. We 
are not sure that it yields to the far- 
famed introduction to Chrysal. Our 
readers are to know that Mr. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker composed his immortal 
work in the Independent Columbian 
Hotel, New York—and that having 
mysteriously disappeared from his lodg- 
ings without saying any thing to the 
landlord, Mr.Seth Handaside, the pub- 
licad thought of publishing his MSS. by 
way of having his score cleared. The 
programe of Mr. Handaside contains 
such a fine sketch ofa veritable Dutch 
portrait, that we cannot help wishing it 
had been twice as full as it is. 

‘It was sometime, if I recollect right, 
in the early part of the fall of 1808, 
that a stranger applied for lodgings at 
the Independent Columbian Hotel, in 
Mulberry-Street, of which I am land- 
lord. He was asmall, brisk looking 
old gentleman, dressed in a rusty black 
coat, a pair of olive velvet breeches, and 
asmall cocked hat. He had a few 
grey hairs plaited and clubbed behind, 
and his beard seemed to be of some 
eight and forty hours growth. The 
only piece of finery which he bore 
about him, was a bright pair of square 
silver shoe buckles: and all his bag- 
gage was contained in a pair of saddle 
bags which he carried under his arm. 
His whole appearance was something 
out of the common run; and my wife, 
whois a very shrewd body, at once 
set him down for some eminent country 
schoolmaster. 

* As the Independent Columbian Ho- 
tel is a very small house, I was a little 
puzzled at first where to put him; but 
my wife, who seemed taken with his 
looks, would needs put him in her best 
chamber, which is genteely set off with 
the profiles of the whole family, done 
in black, by those two great painters, 
Jarvis and Wood; and commands a 
a very pleasant view of the new 
grounds 00 the Collect, together with 
the rear of the Poor-House and Bride- 
well, and the full front of the Hospital ; 
so that it is the cheerfullest room in 
the whole house. 
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‘During the whole time that he stay- 
ed with ua, we found him a very wor- 
thy good sort of an old gentleman, 
though a little queer in his ways. He 
would keep in his room for days to- 
gether, and if any of the children cried, 
or made a noise about his door, be 
would bounce out in a great passion, 
with his hands full of papers, and say 
something about “deranging his ide- 
as;” which made .my wife believe 
sometimes that he was not altogether 
compos. Indeed there was more than 
one reason to make her think so, for 
his room was always covered with 
scraps of paper and old mouldy books, 
laying about at sixes and seveos, which 
he would never let any body touch; 
for he said be had laid them all away 
in their proper places, so that be might 
know where to find them ; though for 
that matter, he was half his time worry- 
ing about the house in search of some 
book or writing which be had careful- 
ly put out of the way. Fshall never 
forget what a pother be once made, be- 
cause my wife cleaned out bis room 
when his back was turned, and put ev- 
ery thing to rights; for he swore he 
would never be able to get his papers 
in order again io a _ twelvemooth. 
Upon this my wife ventured to ask him, 
what be did with 80 many books and 
papers? and he told her, that he was 
‘“‘seeking for immortality ;” which 
made her think more than ever, that the 
poor old gentleman's heed was a little 
cracked. 

‘ He was a very inquisitive body, and 
when not in hisroom was continually 
poking about town, hearing all the 
news, and prying into every thing that 
was going on: this was particularty the 
case about election time, when he did 
nothing but bustle about from poll to 
poll, attendiog all ward meetings and 
committee rooms; though I could 
never find that he took part with eitber 
side of the question. On the contrary 
he would come home and rail at both 
parties with great wrath—and plaidly 
proved one day, to the satisfaction of 
my wife and tbree old ladies who were 
drinking tea with her, that the two 
parties were like two rogues, eacb tug- 
ging at the skirt of the nation; and 
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that in the end they would tear the very 
coat off its back, and expose its naked- 
ness. ludeed be was an oracle among 
the neighbours, who would collect 
around him to hear him talk of ao af- 
ternoon, as he smoaked his pipe on the 
bench before the door; and I really be- 
lieve he would have brought over the 
whole neighbourhood to bis own side 
of the question, if they could ever have 
found out what it was. 

‘He was very much given to argue, 
or, as he called it, philosophize, about 
the most trifling matter, and todo bim 
justice I never knew any body that was 
a match for him, except it was a grave 
looking gentleman who called now and 
then to see him, and often posed him in 
ap argument. But this is nothing sur- 
prising, as I have since found out this 
stranger is the city librarian; and, of 
course must be a man of great learning: 
and I have my doubts, if be had not 
some hand io the following history. 

‘As our lodger had been a long time 
with us, and we had never received 
apy pay, my wife began to be somewhat 
uneasy, and curious to find out who 
and what he was. She accordingly 
made bold to put the question to his 
friend the librarian, who replied in his 
dry way, that he was one of the Liter- 
ali ; which she supposed to mean some 
new party in politics. I scorn to push 
a lodger for his pay, so I Jet day after 
day pass on without dunning the old 
gentleman for a farthing: but my wile, 
who always takes these matters on 
herself, and is, as I said, a shrewd kind 
of a woman, at last got out of patience, 
and hinted, that she thought it hich time 
‘‘some people should have a sight of 
some people's money.” To which the 
old gentleman repiied, in a mighty 
touchy manner, that she need not make 
herself uneasy, for that he had a treas- 
ure there, (pointing to his saddle-bags,) 
worth her whole house put together. 
This was the only answer we could 
ever get from him; and as my wife, by 
some of those odd ways in which wom- 
en find out every thing, learnt that be 
was of very great connexions, being re- 
lated to the Knickerbockers of Seagh- 
tikoke, and cousin-german to the Con- 
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gress-man of that name, she did not like 
to treat him uncivilly. What is more, she 
even offered, merely hy way of mak- 
ing things easy, to let him live scot-free 
if he would teach the children their let- 
ters; and to try her best and get the 
neighbours to send their children also : 
but the old gentleman took it in such 
dudgeon, and seemed so affronted at 
being taken for a echool-master, that 
she never dared speak on the subject 
again. 

‘ About two months ago, he went out 
of a morning, with a bundle in his 
hand—and has never been heard of 
since. All kinds of inquirres were 
made after him, but in vain. J wrote 
to bis relations at Seaghtikoke, but they 
sent for answer, that he had not been 
there since the year before last, when 
he had a great dispute with the Con- 
gress-man about politics, and left the 
place in a buff, and they had neither 
heard por seen any thing of him from 
that time to this. J must own I felt 
very much worried about the poor old 
gentleman, for I thought something bad 
must have have happened to him, that 
he should be missing so long, and never 
return to pay his bill. I therefore ad- 
vertised him in the newspapers, and 
though my melancholy advertisement 
was published by several humane prin- 
ters, yet I have never been able to learn 
any thing satisfactory about him: 

‘My wife now said it was high time 
to take care of ourselves, and see if he 
had left any thing behind in his room, 
that would pay us for his board and 
lodging. We found nothing however,but 
some old hooks and musty writings, and 
his pair of saddle-bags; which, being 
opened in the presence of the librarian, 
contained only a few articles of worn- 
out clothes, and a large bundle of blot- 
ted paper. On looking over this, the 
librarian told us, he had no doubt it was 
the treasure which the old gentleman 
had spoke about; as it proved to be a 
most excellent and faithful History 
OF NEW-yorg, which he advised us by 
all means to publish: assurifg us that 
it would be so eagerly bought up by a 
discerning public, that he had no doubt 
it would be enough to pay our arrears 
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ten times over. Upon this we got a 
very learned school-master, who teach- 
es our children, to prepare it for the 
press, which he accordingly hag done; 
and bas, moreover, added to it a num- 
ber of notes of hisown; and an engra- 
ving of the city, as it was at the time Mr. 
Kaickerbocker writes about. 

‘ This, therefore, is a true statement of 
my reasons for having this work printed, 
Without waiting for the consent of the 
author: and I here declare, that if he 
ever returns, (though I much fear some 
unhappy accident has befallen him,) I 
stand ready to account with him like 
a true and honest man. Which is all at 
present— 

‘ From the public’s humble servant, 

Setn Hanpasipe.’ 


Passing over all the details of the 
first settlement, on the site of the beau- 
tiful city of New Amsterdam, we shall 
make bold to introduce our readers at 
once into the following graphit and, 
we doubt not, correct account of the 
mode of living practised among the 
inhabitants of this yet unsophisticated 
colony. Any body that looks upon a 
Dutchman on his own paternal shore, 
witb his ten pairs of breeches, his big 
wig, his pipe, and his solid mass of 
cheek and chin, might prima facie con- 
clude, that of all human beings he must 
be the least liable to sudden changes of 
habit, costume, or customs. Under the 
burning sun of Java, the enormous 
Exotic swelters in the same old mass 
of flannel that had wrapped his infant 
limbs from the damp breezes of his na- 
tive Zuyderzee. Beneath the roman- 
tic moonlight of The Cape, he sits un- 
moved—with the same charcoal pot 
smoaking between his legs, and the 
same true stalk of Gouda between his 
lips. Let us see bow completely he 
transplanted the observances of Old 
Amsterdam to the sedgy swamps on 
which (in the midst of innumerable no- 
ble, dry, and airy, and unoccupied situ- 
ations,y it was Mynheer’s good will 
and pleasure to found the New.—Of 
Course, the whole picture is meant to be 
a severe satire on the more fashionable 


manners of the present possessors of the: 


city of New York. 
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‘In those good days of simplicity 
aod sunshine, a passion for cleanliness 
was the leading principle in domestic 
economy, and the universal test of an 
able housewife—a character which 
formed the utmost ambition of our un- 
enlightened grandmothers. The front 
door was never opened except on mar- 
riages, funerals, new year’s days, the fes- 
tival of St. Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion—It was ornamented with a 
gorgeous brass knocker, curiously 
wrought, sometimes into the device of 
a dog, and sometimes of a lion’s head, 
and was daily burnished witb such re- 
ligious zeal, that it was oft times worm 
out by the very precautions taken for 
its preservation. ‘The whole house was 
constantly in a state of inundation, un- 
der the discipline of mops and brooms 
aod scrubbing brushes; and the good 
housewives of those days were a kind of 
amphfbious animal, delighting exceed- 
ingly to be dabbling in water—in- 
somuch that an historian of the day 
gravely tells us, that many of his towns- 
women grew to have webbed fingers 
like unto a duck; and some of them, 
he had little doubt, could the matter be 
examined into, would be found to have 
the tails of mermaids—but this I look 
upon to bea mere sport of fancy, or 
what is worse, a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. 7 

‘ The grand parlour was the sanctum 
sanctorum, where the passion for clean- 
ing was indulged without cootroul. 
Tn this sacred apartment no one was 
permitted to enter, excepting the mis- 
tress and her confidential maid, who 
visited it once a week, for the pu 
of giving it a thorough cleaning, and 
putting things to rights—always taking 
the precaution of leaving their shoes at 
the door, and entering devoutly, on 
their stocking feet. After scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, 
which was curiously stroked ioto an- 
gles and curves, and rhomboids, with 
a broom—after washing the windows, 
rubbing and polishing the furniture, 
and putting a pew bunch of evergreens 
in the fire-place—the window shutters 
were again closed to keep out the flies, 
and the room carefully locked up uau) 
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the revolution of time brought round 
the weekly cleaning day. 

‘ As to the family,they always entered 
in at the gate, and most generally lived 
in the kitchen. ‘To have seen a numer- 
ous household assembled around the 
fire, one would have imagined that he 
was transported back to those happy 
days of primeval simplicity, which float 
before our imaginations like golden vi- 
sions. The fire-places were of a truly 
patriarchal magnitude, where the whole 
family, old and young, master and ser- 
vant, black and white, nay, even the 
very cat and dog enjoyed a community 
of privilege, and had each a prescrip- 
tive right to a corner. Here the old 
burgher would sit in perfect silence, 
puffing his pipe, looking in the fire with 
half shut eyes, and thinking of nothing 
for hours together ; the goode vrouw on 
the opposite side would employ her- 
self diligently in spinning her yarn, or 
. knitting stockings. The young folks 
would crowd around the hearth, listen- 
ing with breathless attention to some 
old crone of a negro, who was the ora- 
cle of the family,—and who, perched 
like a raven in the corner of the chim- 
ney, would croak forth for a long win- 
ter afternoon a string of incredible sto- 
ries about New-England witches— 
grisly ghosts—horses without heads— 
and hairbreadth escapes and bloody en- 
counters among the Indians. 

‘In those happy days a well regulated 
family always rose with the dawn, din- 
ed at eleven, and went to bed at sun 
dowo. Dinner was invariably a pri- 
vate meal, and the fat old burghers 
shewed incontestible symptoms of disap- 
probation and uneasiness, at being sur- 
prised by a visit from a neighbour on 
such occasions. But though our wor- 
thy ancestors were tbus singularly 
averse to giving dinners, yet they kept 
up the social bands of intimacy by occa- 
sional banquettings, called tea parties. 

‘As this is the first introduction of 
those delectable orgies, which have 
since hecome so fashionable in this city, 
I am conscious my fair readers will he 
very curious to receive information on 
the subject. Sorry am I, that there 
will be bat little in my description cal- 
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culated to excite their admiration. I 
can neither delight them with accounts 
of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing rooms, nor towering feathers, 
nor sparkliog diamonds, nor immeasur- 
able trains. J can detail no choice an- 
ecdotes of scandal, for in those primi- 
tive times the simplest folk were either 
too stupid, or too good natured to pull 
each others characters to pieces—nor 
can I furnish any whimsical anecdotes 
of brag—how one lady cheated, or an- 
other bounced into a passion ; for as 
yet there was no junto of dulcet old 
dowagers, who met to wio each otber’s 
money, and lose their own tempers at a 
card table. 

‘ These fasbionable parties were gen- 
erally consigned to the higher classes, 
or noblesse, that is to say, such as kept 
their own cows, and drove their own 
waggons. The company commonly 
assembled at three o'clock, and went 
away about six, unless it was in winter 
time, when the fashionable hours were 
a little earlier, that the ladies might get 
home before dark. Ido not find that 
they ever treated their company to iced 
creams, jellies, or syllabubs; or rega- 
led them with musty almonds, mouldy 
raisins, oF sour oranges, as is often 
done in the present age of refinement.— 
Our ancestors were fond of more sturdy, 
substantial fare. The tea table was 
crowned with a huge earthen dish, well 
stored with slices of fat pork, fried 
brown, cut up into morsels, and swim- 
ming in gravy. The company being 
seated around the genial board, and 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pie- 
ces im this mighty dish—in much the 
same manner as sailors harpoon porpoi- 
ses at sea, or our Indians spear salmon 
in the lakes. Sometimes the table was 
graced with immense apple pies, or 
saucers full of preserved peaches and 
pears ; but it was always sure to boast 
an enormous dish of balls of sweetened 
dough, fried in hog’s fat, and called 
dough nuts, or oly koeks—a delicious 
kind of cake, at present scarce known 
in this city, excepting in genuine Dutch 
families. 

© The tea was served out of a majestic 
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delft teapot, ornamented with paintings 
of fat little Dutch shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, tending pizs—with boats 
sailing in the air, and houses built ia 
the clouds, and sundry other ingenious 
Dutch fantasies. Tue beaux distin- 
guished themselves by their adroitness 
in replenishing this pot, from a huge 
copper tea kettle, which would have 
made the pigmy macaronies of these 
degenerate days sweat merely to look 
atit. To sweeten the beverage, a lump 
of sugar was laid beside each cup—and 
the company alternately nibbled and 
sipped with great decorum, until an 
improvement was introduced by a 
shrewd and economic old lady, which 
was to suspend a large lump directly 
over the tea table, by a string from the 
ceiling, so that it could be swung from 
mouth to mouth—an ingenious expedi- 
ent, which is sull kept up by some fam- 
ilies in Albany ; but which prevails 
without exception in Communipaw, 
Bergen, Fiat-Bush, and all our uocon- 
taminated Dutch villages. 

‘At these primitive tea-parties the ut- 
Most propriety and dignity of deport- 
ment prevailed. No flirting nor co- 
quetting—no gambling of old ladies 
nor hoyden chattering and romping of 
young ones—no self satisfied struttiogs 
of wealthy gentlemen, with their brains 
in their pockets—aor amusing conceits, 
and monkey divertisements of smart 
young geatlemen, with no brains at all. 
On the contrary, the young ladies seat- 
ed themselves demurely in their rush- 
bottoined chairs, and knit their own 
wooilen stockings; nor ever opened 
their lips, excepting to say yah Mynher, 
or yah ya Vrouw, to any question that 
was asked them; beliaving in all things, 
like decent, well educated damsels. 
As to the gentlemen, each of them 
tranquilly smoked his pipe, and seem- 
ed lost in contemplation of the blue 
and white tiles, with which the fire pla- 
ces were decorated; wherein suadry 
passages of scripture were piously pour- 
trayed—Tobit and his dog figured to 
great advantage; Haman swung con- 
spicuously on his gibbet, and Jonah 
appeared most manfully bouncing out 
of the whale, like Harlequin through a 
barrel of fire. 
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© The parties broke up without noise 
and without co:fusion. They were 
carricd home by their own carriages, 
that is to say, by the vehicles nature 
had provided them, excepting such of 
the wealthy, as could afford to keep a 
wazzon. The geatlemen gallantly at- 
teaded their fair ones to their respective 
abodes, and took leave of them with a 
hearty smack at the door: which as it 
was an established piece of etiquette, 
done in perfect simplicity and honesty 
of heart, occasioned no scandal at that 
time, nor should it at the present—if 
our great grandfathers approved of the 
custom, it would argue a great want of 
reverence in their descendants to say 
a word against it.’ 


The dress of these primitive wor- 
thies next engages the attention of the 
historian.— 

‘Their hair uotortured by the abomi- 
nations of art, was scrupulously poma- 
tomed back from their foreheads with a 
caodle, and covered with a little cap of 
quilted calico, which fitted exactly to 
their heads. Their petticoats of liasey 
woolsey were striped with a variety of 
gorgeous dyes, rivalling the many col- 
oured robes of Iris—though I must con- 
fess these gallant garments were rather 
short, scarce reaching below the knee ; 
but thea they made up in the number, 
which generally equalled that of the 
geotlemen’s small clothes ; and what is 
still more praise-worthy, they were all 
of their own manufacture—of which 
circumstance, as may well be supposed, 
they were not a little vain. 

‘ These were the honest days,in which 
every woman staid at home, read the 
Bible, and wore pockets—aye and that 
too of a goodly size, fashioned with 
patch work into many curious devices, 
and ostentatiously worn on the outside. 
These, in fact, were convenient recepta- 
cles, where all good bouse-wives care- 
fully stored away such things as they 
wished to have at hand; by which 
means they often came to be incredibly 
crammed—aod I remember there was a 
story current when I was a boy, that the 
lady of Wouter Van Twiller once had 
occasion to empty her right pocket in 
search of a wooden ladle, and the uten- 
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ml was discovered lying among some 
rubbish in one corner—but we must 
not give too much faith to all these sto- 
ries; the anecdotes of thease remote 
periods being very subject to exaggera- 
tion. 

‘ Besides these notable pockets, they 
likewise wore scissars and pincusbions 
suspended from their girdles by red 
ribbands, or, among the more opulent 
and showy classes, by brass, and even 
silver chains—indubitable tokens of 
thrifty housewives and industrious spin- 
sters. [cannot say much in vindication 
of the shortness of the petticoats; it 
doubtless was introduced for the pur- 
pose of giving the stockings a chance to 
be seen, which were generally of blue 
worsted with magnificent red clocks— 
or perhaps to display a well turned an- 
kle, and a neat, though serviceable foot ; 
set off by a high-heeled leathern shoe, 
witha large and splendid silver buckle. 
Thus we find, that the gentle sex in all 
ages, have shown the same disposition 
to infringe a little upon the laws of de- 
corum, in order to betray a lurking 
beauty, or gratify an innocent love of fi- 
ne 


‘ From the sketch here given, it will 
be seen, that our good grandmothers 
differed considerably in their ideas of a 
fine figure, from their scantily dressed 
descendants of the present day. A fine 
lady in those times, waddled ander 
more clothes even on a fair summer's 
day than would have clad the whole 
bevy of a moderan ball room. Nor 
were they the less admired by the gen- 
tlemen in consequence thereof. On 
the contrary, the greatness of a lover's 
passion seemed to increase in proportion 
to the magnitude of its object—and a 
voluminous dameel, arrayed in a dozen 
of petticoats, was declared by a low- 
dutch sonnetteer of the province, to be 
radiant as a sunflower, and luxuriant as 
a fall blown cabbage. Certain it is, 
that in those days, the heart of a lover 
could not contain more than one lady at 
a time: whereas the heart of a modern 
gallant has often room enough to ac- 
commodate half a dozen—The reason 
of which [I conclude to be, that either 
the hearts of the gentlemen have grown 
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larger, or the persons of the ladies 


smaller—this, however, is a question 
for physiologists to determine. 

‘ But there was a secret charm in 
these petticoats, which no doubt entered 
into the consideration of the prudent 
gallants. The wardrobe of a lady was 
in those days her only fortune; and she 
who had a good stock of petticoats and 
stockings, was as absolutely an heiress 
as is a Kamtschatke damsel with a store 
of bear skins, or a Lapland belle with a 
plenty of rein deer. The ladies, there 
fore, were very anxious to display these 
powerful attractions to the greatest ad- 
vantage; and the best rooms in the 
house instead of being sdorned with 
caricatures of dame nature,in water col- 
ours and needle work, were always — 
bung round with abundance of home- 
spun garments; the manufacture aod 
the property of the females—a piece of 
laudable ostentation that still prevails 
among the heiresees of our Dutch villa- 
ges. Such were the beauteous belles 
of the ancient city of New Amsterdam, 
rivalling in primeval simplicity of man- 
ners, the renowed and courtly dames, 
so loftily sung by Dan Homer—who 
tells us that the princesg Nausica wash- 
ed the family linen, and the fair Penel- 
ope wove her own petticoats. 

‘The gentlemen, in fact, who figured 
in the circles of the gay world in these 
ancient times, corresponded, in most 
particulars, withthe beauteous damsels 
whose smiles they were ambitious to de- 
serve. ‘True it is, their merits would 
make but a very inconsiderable impres- 
sion, upon the heart of a modern fair ; 
they neither drove their curricles nor 
sported their tandems, for as yet those 
gaudy vehicles were not even dreamt of 
—neither did they distinguish them- 
selves by their brilliancy at the table, 
and their consequent rencontres with 
watchmen, for our forefathers were of 
too pacifica disposition to need those 
guardians of the night, every soul 
throughout the town being in full snore 
before nine o'clock. Neither did they 
establish theirclaimsto gentility at the 
expense of their taylors—for as yet 
those offenders against the pockets of 
society, and the tranquillity of all aspir- 
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ing young gentlemen, were unknown io 
New-Amsterdam ; every good house- 
wife made the clothes of her busband 
and family, and even the goede vrouw 
of Van Twiller bimself, thought it no 
disparagement to cut out her husband's 
linsey woolsey galligaskins. 

* Not but what there were some two 
or three youngsters who imauifested the 
first dawnipgs of what was called fire 
and spirit. Who held all labour in con- 
tempt; skulked about docks and market 
places; loitered in the sunshine ; 
squandered what littlemoney they could 
procure at bustle cap and chuck farthing, 
swore, boxed, fought cocks, and raced 
their neighbours’ horses—in short, who 
promised to be the wonder, the talk and 
abomination of the town, had oot their 
stylish career been unfortunately cut 
short, by an affair of honour with a 
whipping post. 

* Far other, however, was the truly 
fashionable gentleman of those days— 
his dress, which served for both morn- 
ing and evening, street and drawing 
room, was a linsey woolsey coat, made, 
perhaps, by the fair hands of the mis- 
tress of his affections, and gallantly be- 
decked with abundance of large brass 
buttons.-- Half a score of breeches heigh- 
tened the proportions of his figure—his 
shoes were decorated by enormous cop- 
per buckles—a low crowned broad 
brimmed hat overshadowed his burley 
visage, and his hair dangled down his 
back in a prodigious queue of eel skin. 

‘Thus equipped, he would manfully 
sally forth with pipe in mouth to besiege 
some fair damsel's obdurate heart—not 
snch a pipe, good reader, as that which 
Acis did sweetly tunein praise of his 
Galatea, but one oftrue delft: manufac. 
ture, and furnished with a charge of 
fragrant Cow-pen tobacco. With this 
would he resolutely set bimself down 
before the fortress, and rarely failed, in 
the process of time, to smoke the fair 
enemy, into @ surreader, upon honoura- 
ble terms. | 

‘Such was the happy reign of Wou- 
ter Van Twiller, celebrated in many a 
long forgotten song as tbe real golden 
age, the rest being nothing but counter- 
feit copper-washed coin. Ia that de- 
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lizhtful period, a sweet and holy calm 
reigned over the whole province. ‘The 
burgomaster smoked his pipein peace 
—the sibstantial solace of his domestic 
cares, utter her daily toils weredone, sat 
soveriy at tle door, with her arms cros- 
sed oyer her apron of snowy white, 
without being insulted by ribald street 
walkers or vagabond boys—those ua- 
lucky urehins, who do so infest our 
streets, displaying under the roses of 
youth, the thorns and briars of iniquity. 
Then it was that the lover with ten 
breeches, and the damsel with petticoats 
of half a score indulged in all the inno- 
cent endearments of virtuous love, with- 
out reproach—for what had that virtae 
to fear, which was clefended by a shield 
of good linsey woolseys, equal at least 
to the seven bull bides of the invinable 
Ajax. 

‘Ah blissful,aod never to be forgotten 
age! when every thing was better than 
it hasever been since, or ever will be 
again—when Buttermilk channel was 
quite dry at low water—when the shad 
io the Hudson were all selmon, and 
when the moon shone with a pure asd 
resplendent whiteness, instead of that 
melancholy yellow light whieh is the 
consequence of her sickening at the 
abominations she every night witnesses 
ia this degenerate city !’ 


Behold the form of one of the prim- 
itive rulers of this primitive race—the 
great Willhelmus Kieft, commonly 
called William the Testy, who ascend- 
ed the Gubernatorial chair of New 
Amsterdam anno domini 1638. 

_ © He was a brisk, waspish, litle old 
gentleman, who had dried and wither- 
ed away, partly through the natural pro- 
cess of years, and partly from being 
parched and burnt up by his fiery soul ; 
which blazed like a vehement rush light 
in his bosom, constantly inciting bim 
to most valorous broils, altercations 
and misadventures. I have heard it 
observed by a profound and philosoph- 
ical judge of human nature, that ifa 
woman waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is very precarious, but 
ifhaply sbe withers, she lives for ever— 
such likewise was the case with Wil- 
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ham the Testy, who grew tougher in 
proportion as he dried, He was some 
such a little Dutchman as we may now 
and then see, stumping briskly about 
the streets of ourcity, in a broad skirted 
coat, with buttons nearly as large as the 
shield of Ajax, an old fashioned cocked 
hat stuck on the back of his head, aud 
a caneas high as his chin. His visage 
was broad, but his features sharp, bis 
nose turned up with a most petulant 
curl; his cheeks, like the regions of 
Terra del Feugo, were scorched into a 
dusky red—doubtless in consequence 
of the neighbourhood of two fierce lit- 
tle grey eyes, through which his torrid 
soul beamed as fervently, as a tropical 
suo blazing through a pair of burning 
glasses, The corners of his mouth 
were curiously modelled into a kind of 
fret work, nota little resembling the 
wrinkled proboscis of an irritable pug 
dog—in a word he was one of the most 
positive, restless, ugly, little men, that 
ever put himself in a passion about 
nothing. 

‘Such were the personal endowments 
of William the Testy, but it was the 
sterling riches of his mind that raised 
him to dignity and power. In his 
youth he had passed with great credit 
through acelebrated academy at the 
Hague, noted for producing finished 
scholars with a dispatch unequalled, 
except by certain of our American col- 
leges, which seem to manufacture bach- 
elors of arts, by some patent machine. 
Here he skirmished very smartly on the 
frontiers of several of the sciences, and 
made so gallant an inroad in the dead 
languages, as to bring off captive a host 
of Greek nouns and Latin verbs, togeth- 
er with divers pithy saws and apoth- 
egms, all which he constantly paraded 
in conversation and writing, with as 
much vain glory as would a triumph- 
ant general of yore display the spoils of 
the countries he had ravaged.’ 


We cannot, at present, venture upon 
any more extracts—and yet we have 
done nothing to give our readers a 
due notion of what Knickerbocker’s 
book contains. We shall return to the 
volumes agaia, for we suppose we may 
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consider them as in regard to almost all 

that read this Mugazine, ‘“ as good as 
manuscript.” kinough, however, has 
been quoted to shew of what sort of 
stuff Mr. Irving’s comic pencil is com- 
posed—and enough to make all our 
readers go along with a request which 
we have long meditated, wiz. that this 
author would favour us with a series of 
novels, on the plan of those of Miss 
Edgeworth, or, if he likes that better, 
of the author of Waverley, illustrative 
of the present state of Manners in the 
United States of America. 

When we think, for a moment, on 
the variety of elements whereof that 
society is every where composed 
—the picturesque mixtures‘of manners 
derived from German, Dutch, English, 
Scottish, Swedish, Gothic, and Celtic 
settlers,which must be observable in al- 
most every town in the republican 
territories—-the immense intertusion of 
different ranks of society from all these 
quarters, and their endless varietics of 
action upon each other—the fermenta- 
tion that must every where prevail 
among these yet unsettled and unarran- 
ged atoms—ahove all, on the singulari- 
ties inseparable from the condition of 
the only half-young, half-old people in 
the world—simply as such—we cannot 
doubt that could a Smollet, a Ficlding, 
ora Le Sage have seen America a3 -he 
is, he would at once have abandoned 
every other field, and blessed liinself'on 
having obtained access to the true terra 
fortunata of the novelist. Mappily 
for Mr. Irving that terra fortunata is 
also to this hour a terra incognita ; 
for in spite of the shoals of bad books 
of travels that have inundated us from 
time to time, no European reader bas 
ever had the smallest opportunity of 
being introduced to any thing like one 
vivid portraiture of American lite. 
Mr. Irving has, a8 every good man 
must have, a strong affection for his 
country ; and he is, therefore, fitted to 
draw her character con amore as well as 
con gentilezza. The largeness of his 
views, in regard to polities, will secure 
him from staining his pages with any 
repulsive air of bigotry—and the hu- 
mane and liberal nature of his opin. 
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ions in regard to subjects of a still bigh- 
ec order, will equally secure bim from 
still more offensive errors. 

To frame the plots of twenty novels 
can be no very heavy task to the person 
who wrote the passages we have quoted 
above—eand to fill them up with char- 
acteristic details of incidents and man- 
ners, would be notbing but an amuse- 
menttohim. He has sufficiently tried 
and shewn bis strength in sketches—it 
is time that we should look for full and 
glowing pictures at his hands. Let bim 
not be discouraged by the common- 
place cant about the impossibility of 
good novels being written by young men. 
Smollet wrote Roderick Random before 
be was fiveand twenty, and assuredly 
he bad not seen half so much of the 
world as Mr. Irving bas done. We 
hope that we are mistaken in this point 
—but it strikes us that be writes of late, 
in a less merry mood than in the days 
of Knickerbocker and tbe Salmagundi. 
If the possession of intellectual power 
and resources ought to make any man 
happy, that man is Washington Irving ; 
and people may talk as they please 
about the “ inspiration of melancholy,” 
but it is our firm belief that no man ever 
wrote any thing greatly worth the wri- 
ting unless under the influence of buoy- 
antspirits. ‘“ A cheerful mind is what 
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the muses love,” says the author of 
Ruth and Michael, and the Brothers ; 
and io the teeth of all asseverations to 
the contrary, we take leave to believe 
that my Lord Byron was never in bigher 
glee than when composing the darkest 
soliloquies of his Childe Harold. The 
capacity of achieving immortality, when 
called into vivid consciousness by the 
very act of composition and passion of 
inspiration, must be enough, we should 
think, tomake any man happy. Un- 
der such influences he may, fora time, 
we doubt not, be deaf even to the voica 
of self-reproach, and bardened agaiast 
the memory of guilt. The amiable aod 
accomplished Mr. Irving hes po evil 
thoughts or stinging recollections to fly 
from—but it is very possible that he 
may have been indulging in a cast of 
melancholy, capable of damping the 
Wing even of his genius. That, like ev- 
ery other demon, must be wrestled with, 
in order to its being overcome. And 
if be will set boldly about 4n meri- 
can Tale, in three volumes, duodectmo, 
we think there is no rashness in promis- 
ing him an easy, a speedy, and a glori~ 
ous victory. Perbape all this may look 
very like impertineace, but Mr. Irving 
will excuse us, for it is, at Jeast, well 
meant. 


THE HERMIT’S SKETCHES. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


ESE delightful sketches of Eng- 

lish manners have a mystery about 
them which we cannot penetrate even 
by guesses. The most cursory reader 
will enquire with eager curiosity by 
whom they are written. He must have 
been a votary at once of gaiety and of 
letters—conversant with all the varieties 
of society, from its lowest to the most 
exalted ranks—a trifler and a pbiloso- 
pher—a man of fashion, and a lover of 
the romantic. He is at home alike in 
town and in country—at Edinburgh 
and at London—and hits off with equal 
felicity the enticements of a backney 
coachman essaying to procure passen- 
gers, and tbe matrimonial schemes of 


an accomplished dowager. Noone 
can doubt for a moment that be has 
long been familiar with the highest and 
most glittering circles, which be de- 
scribes with an ease so graceful, and 
satirizes with a humour so genial and 
free from gall. Yet itis equally evi- 
dent that his study of the gayest ranks 
bas not injured his sympathies for those 
sorrows which ate the common lot of 
his species, or for those errors which 
destroy the happiness which nature of- 
fers. Light and airy, as most of his 
delineations are, there is more of real 
heart in them than in many works pro- 
fessedly sentimental: and be often 
makes us feel seriously and intensely, 
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while he is captivating us by the pris- 
matic hues, in which he sets. many-col- 
oured life before us. 

Bat we are not only puzzled to im- 
agine who could have written these 
works, but surprised at the variety of 
agreeable pictures which they contain 
of a class of society, whose peculiarities 
have long been gradually vanisbing. 
We scarcely imagined that, in this de- 
generate age, the world of fashion had 
enough of prominent characteristics left 
to furnish one volume without carica- 
ture or scandal. Time was when it 
had a romance of its own; when its 
heights required no mean ambition to 
reach them; and when its glittering 
honours were bright enough almost to 
reward a life of assiduity and toil. 
Then infinite airs and graces were re- 
quisite to retain a supremacy of fashion; 
then courtesy had something in it of the 
ideal ; then airy wit and delicate raille- 
ry Were native to the drawing-room as 
to the stage ;_ then the art of dress was 
really one of the fine arts, and excell- 
ence in it was almost a proof of genius. 

Then a masquerade was a temporary 
revival of the age of chivalry. Whata 
magnificent scene was exbibited at eve- 
ry balli—what rich brocades, what high 
sparkling stomachers, what grand cir- 
cumference of hoop, what looks of 
young beauty, heightened by the ap- 
tique richness of the draperies, what 
stately pyramids of head-dress, what 
generous restraintsofcurl! Then the 
gtacious unbendings of the lofty dowag- 
er, and the rarely bestowed amile of the 
toast of all the wits—were they not 
worth dressing or fighting for? The 
entrance of a young lady into the world, 
was an event then which excited as 
much flutter of expectation as the ap- 
pearance of a novel by the author of 
** Warerley,” or a poem of Lord Byron, 
does in these literary times ;—and de- 
served it as well. Then taste was not 
banished to circulating libraries; nor 
had elegance taken refuge in books, and 
become a dead letter. Nov:, alas! the 
height of indifference is the height of 
fashion; the art of dress affords no 
scope for high fantasy; courtesy is out 
of date ; and the refinements of gallan- 
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try are tales of old! The democratic 
spirit of the times may, in some degree, 
be attributed to the change. When the 
people, at their public places of resort 
enjoyed the spectacle of rank and beau- 
ty, fitly apparelled in visible splendours, 
they were proof against arguments on 
the natural equality of the species. The 
divinity that did hedge the aristocracy 
of the higher orders, was too palpable 
to be disputed. ‘The eye was {ed with 
high pageantry in repayment for the 
taxes. Now the higher orders have 
not only resigned the distinctions of 
dress, but have ceased to.visit the scenes 
whera they formerly condescended to 
receive and to communicate pleasure. 
They long ago deserted Ranelagh— 
they bave almost cut the opera—and 
they have quite cut the theatre, “ which 
is the unkindest cut of all.” It was a glo- 
rious spectacle to see the boxes waving 
with feathers, and glittering with gems ; 
to perceive sympathy making its way 
through the rich folds of the stomacher ; 
to see the fairest eyes suffused in tears 
“which sacred pity bad engendered 
there ;” to feel at once all the distinc- 
tions of rank and all the community of 
nature, the high privileges of station, 
which were a treasure to the imagina- 
tion, and the higher rights of humanity, 
which were set mantiing in the heart. 
Surely this was better than moving in 
cold private circles without the joy of 
being admired or excited—than loung- 
ing ata French play, or going to sleep 
ata concert of Italian music ! 

In such astate of society the produc- 
tion of these volumes required no small, 
length of observation, and no low de- 
gree of ingenuity and of skill. For 
though, as we have already hinted, 
they are not confined to that elevated 
clase of which the author is evidently a 
member, the far larger portion of them 
is devoted to its splendid circles: all 
the varieties which it presents —its airi- 
est vanities and minutest charms—are 
seized by the author, and pourtrayed in 
their most delicate shades, The Her- 
mit “in the Country,” indeed, catches 
as he ought more of sentiment than in 
London, and extends his views of bu- 
manity with his horizon. He is medi- _ 
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tative on the seacost, jovial in Scotland, 
and poetical in Britanny. The good 
nature of bis remarks every where is as 
conspicuous as his good sense ; and his 
Sketches will, we thiok, be almost as 
instructive as they are amusing. We 
shall give a specimen of the author's se- 
rious style. 


LEAVING HOME. 


“T hadjust completed my cighteenth 
year, whea T received orders to join 
my regiment for the first time. The 
sash and gorget, the maiden sword, 
scarlet cloth anu gold lace, had all their 
weight and attractions forme. I con- 
templated the empire which I should 
have over hearts, and the preference 
which I bad so often felt mortified at 
wanting,at a ball,or in a country circle; 
I expected to live with the best fellows 
in the world, to see a great variety of 
scenes, to be ever amused, ever chang- 
ing quarters,—to dance as it were 
through life, to the tune of the merry 
fife and drum, and to leave care and 
gloomy reflection always a day’s march 
behind me ; but above all, I longed to 
see the world, to be free, to be an un- 
controlled agent,—in a word, to be my 
own master. 

I had gone through the classics with 
some degree of attention, was a pret- 
ty good dancer, could playa little on 
the flute, rode boldly, had read history, 
was a good shot,and considered myself, 
upon the whole, a decent sort of fellow, 
particularly as the maid servants called 
me handsome, and the village surgeon’s 
daughter had eyed me with some de- 
gree of interest. | 

I had now been looking for myself 
in the gazette for six weeks ; and not 
a little proud was I to see myself in 
print, for the first time. My next im- 
patience fas to be ordered to head- 
quarters ;_ and, when the order came, [ 
was in the highest possible spirits. 
The night before T set out on my 
journey, I scarcely slept a wink. Young 
Phaeton, when importuning his father 
for the reins of that chariot which was 
fatal to his existence, was not more 
anxious than I was, on this occasion ; 
nor, when he asked that sire to grant 
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his boon, as a pledge of the love which 
he bore to his mother—* Pig nora da 
Genitor, etc.” could be seek it in 2 
more eager tone than I inquired ** 1f to- 
morrow was the day on which I was to 
set out ?” 

Aad yet I tenderly loved my parents. 
I was an only child, their prop aud 
stay: J could not love them more than 
they deserved. The whole village too 
shared my affections: I felt the rela- 
tive ties of humanity and good wil! ; 
of brotherhood and connexion with al! 
my neighbours,—domestics and all. f 
bad even a tenderish feeling for tke 
fire-side animals of the paternal roof, 
—the poor old pointer, the dowager 
spaniel, Duchess, the invalid cat, and 
my mother’s pet-bailfinch, Ye-, 
I had rather not had to fee) the 
‘good bye to ye.” The shooting 
poney, I recommended to Robert's 
care ; and my setter,—poor Trusty ! 
accompanied me through many a va- 
ried and uneven path. Night came, 
and her mantle sat uneasily on me. I 
felt almost a woman’s weakness as f 
sunk upon that mother’s breast, where 
I drew my first love, mingled with 
the stream of life; but I tried to be 
the soldier; and, after one dewy kiss, 
I resolved not to see her in the marn- 
ing. My father was to accompany me 
a part of the road ; and the thought of 
this was a relief to me. 

As I drew on my regimental boots, 
the only article of military uniform 
which I wore on my journey, [felt an 
elevation of mind, and seemed as if I 
were already fitto command a com- 
pany. But my satisfaction was not 
without alloy: [had the Dulce Do- 
mum to quit; I had the village to 
look on, perhaps for the last time; I 
had to shake hands with the poor ser- 
vants, some of ‘whom had borne my 
helpless infant form in their arms. 
This was trying. J whistled a march ; 
but it was more like a dirge ; I tried 
a country dance: it was out of tune. 

I sent the cook to knock at my 
father’s door, an hour earlier than 
agreed on ; for time now seemed Ipad- 
ed with a weight of care; and I 
resolved, albeit I was proud of my 
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appearance, not to be seen by my 
kind neighbours. J therefore gave 
keepsakes to all the servants, and wrote 
a letter for the surgeon’s daughter. 

My dear father appeared : it was a 
great euse to my stateof mind. I 
shook him heartly by the hand, tried 
to look gay, and brushed over the 
threshold of the door. ‘The old nurse 
insisted upon kissing me: 
aged and ugly, but a good woman, and 
somehow she had a right to this em- 
brace. I gave it her heartily, look- 
ing, however, jealously around: nobo- 
dy saw me but the family, else should 
I] have blushed. ‘ The Captain to kiss 
ap ugly old woman ! fie for shame.” 

We wete now at the end of the 
village. I dreaded the sight of my 
mother at the window; so I never 
looked back until out of sight of the 
house. I was now to take a last 
look at this rustic assemblage of houses. 
They danced tremulously in a tear, in 
my eye ; but I cleared up with such a 
hoarse and monstrous hem that the 
echo of the church-yard, which return- 
ed it to me, terrified me with the sound. 
— All this time my father and I had 
not exchanged a word; he looked 
thoughtful, and as if he had had a sleep- 
less night. 

The morning was beautiful, and I 
never saw my native scene insuch glow- 
ing colours before. ‘There seemed to 
be a peculiar grace in the antique bel- 
fry of the church; and the suff se- 
pulchral yews were gilded with the 
sun-beam. Obituary sculpture might 
have caused me some serious reflection. 
But my mind dwelt not on the past; 
nor were apy doubts and fears as to 
the future, unfolded to my view.— 
How many a departed bliss now leaves 
but its monumental memento in my 
heart! how many prospects have van- 
ished like the days of my ancestors ! 
how many a brave comrade io arms 
now lies in his narrow bed, and upon 
his eartby pillow !—but let us return to 
roy father. 

“© We had better dismount and walk 
alittle,” said he to me, ina kind aflec- 
tionate tone. * The weather is beau- 
Ufully fue, wehave a long day be- 
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fore us; and I can return in the cool of 
the evening. I should hke to have as 
much of your company as I can; and 
you will not always have your old 
father for your companion.” We alight- 
ed accordingly, and gave our horses to 
the servant who had charge of my lug- 
gage. I was to proceed in the muil 
from the first stage. 

We now turoed off the high road, 
and skirted a beautiful wood, crossed 
some adjacent fields, and pursued the 
course of the river, by the fcot-path 
for some miles.—Mly father folded his 
arm in mine with a peculiar cegree of 
friendship, familiarity, and tenderness ; 
and I never hung on the discourse of 
any one with so much attention, either 
before or since, Le evidently tried to 
amuse my mind, and to cheat the way 
and beguile the time by his conversa- 
tion; and he succeeded to a charm. 
We saw the vertical sun ere we thought 
morning midway gone ; and his declin- 
ing ray surprized us ere we thought :t 
two hours after. 

** Let us dine together, my dear boy,” 
said he, with so much of the good 
fellow in his air and accent, that I re- 
gretted that he was not more my own 
age, and going to join the army with 
me. [assented with delight. “ There 
is scarcely any night,” said he, “ now ; 
and I must ride home the harder 
for it.” 

Thrice had he essayed to part with 
me, before this proposal: I saw the 
notion pass in his miad ; but bis heart 
failed him: his steps hung on mine, 
and his affections lingered with me, 
and were loth to part. He louked at 
his watch on alighting from bis pony. 
as much as to say, ‘a short walk, and 
then.” Next, when fatigued, le sat 
down on a bank, and seemed deter- 
mined to shake hands, and to bd 
adieu ;—but be could not. He thea 
remounted, and proposed riding on to 
dinner, in the cool of the evening. 
My heart placed all these debts of gra- 
titude to his account. 

He bad another object, however, in 
this confidential walk ; in this pro- 
tracted journey together. He wished 
to give ine a creat deal of good advice, 
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and that advice was offered and de- 
livered to me more like a brother and 
a comrade, a compenion and a friend, 
than a parent, or one set in authority 
over me,—more like the man prone to 
error and failing like myself, than one 
to whom age and experience had giv- 
en so decided a superiority. 

Ono how many useful subjects did 
he give me his cool and unpresuming 
counsel! How fraught with bonour, 
sentiment, and delicacy were his pa- 
ternal admonitions! In how many 
instances of life have his precepts and 
warnings, upheld and prevented me 
from evil! How often has a retrospect 
of that happy hour been a benefit to 
me in my passage through life ! 

We parted, precipitately at last ; 
for the mail-coach-horn relieved us 
from those achings of the bosom which 
a first separation from those who are 
dear to us naturally produces. 

That parent, alas ! is now no more! 
I have been the support of his sad 
relict; but I have no longer that 
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brotherly father to hang upon my arm, 
to pledge me in the convivial eup, to 
interest bimself in every circumstance 
concerning my welfare in this 
ed scene of life, nor to recur to, for 
advice, in difficulty or distress. 

Often have I, in different climates 
and novel scenes, in distant and is 
doubtful circumstance, pondered upon 
this openirg scene of life, with a me- 
lancholy sensibility, which has ming- 
led sweets and bitterness so intimately 
together, that not to have been sad, 
would be double wretebedness, since 
sadly sweet was the very essence 
of reflection. 

Even at the moment that I am writ- 
ing these lines, it seems as if my fath- 
er’s shade hovered near me—ae if I 
were wrapt and covered all over ia 
affection’s mantle. Farewell, dear 
scenes ! I shall never behold ye more! 
yet must memory itself perish, ere ye 
fade from the heart of 

Trae Hermit in tHe Country. 


From the London Time's Telescope. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


We wonder at a thousand insect forms, 

These hatched, and those resuscitated worms, 

New life ordained, and brighter ecenes to share, 

Onee prone on earth, now buoyant upon air. 

Cowper. 
yous arrangements of insects 
have been made by naturalists, 

the principal of which we shall just 
glance at before we proceed to explain 
the Linnean system. Swammerdam 
and Ray founded their arrangements 
on the different changes which insects 
undergo, and distribute them into four 
great divisions, agreeably to the differ- 
ent forms under which they appear ; 
Valisnieri hae also distributed them in- 
to four orders, but according to their 
habitation ; arranging together in one 
group such as inhabit plants ; placing 
in another, those that live in the water ; 
and ina third, such as conceal them- 
selves under the earth or sand ; re- 
serving for his last division, those that 


inhabit the bodies of other avimals. 
All those systems are defective, in bav- 
ing too few divisions of a class of ani- 
mals so extremely, numerous ; the lest, 
however, is liable to an imperfection 
of another kind, because many iasects 
change their habitation at the momect 
oftheir metamorphosis. Some are at 
first aquatic, but, after their transform- 
ation, are seen inhabiting the trees and 
plants; many of the subterraneous in- 
sects io like manner rise into the air as 
soon as they arrive at their winged state. 

The system of Fabricius is built upon 
the extraordinary variety which exists 
in the structure of the mouth in differ- 
ent tribes of insects. But the distiac- 
tion is not sufficiently obvious for a 
general classification. Other nataral- 
ists have thrown out from the pro- 
vince of insects many of those intro- 
duced into the apterous order of Lin- 
neus. This has been especially done 
by Cuvier aod Latreille, who have 
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formed a new and an eizhth order of 
the cancer, monoculus, and oniscus 
tribes, under the name of Crustacea ; 
while Lamarck is dissasistied that the 
spider should be regarded as an insect, 
and continued in the same class. 
The Linnwan arrangement is imper- 
fect, but where shall we stop it we 
change it? 
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ORDER I.—COLEOPTERA. 


Some a twofold apparatus share, 

Natives of earth ,and habitants of air ; 

Like warriors stride, oppressed with shining mail, 

Bat furled, beneath, their silken pennons veil : 

Deceived, our fellow reptile we admire, 

His bright endorsement, and compact attire, 

When lo! the latent springs of motion play, 

And rising lids diselose the rich inlay ; 

The tissued wing its folded membrane frees, 

And with blithe quavers fans the gath’rnng breeze ; 

Elate tow’rds Heav’n the beaut’ons wonder flies, 

And leaves the mortal wrapped in deep surprise. 
Brooke. 


The Coleoptera havea hollow hor- 
ny case, under which the wings are 
folded whea not in use. The princa- 
pal genera are :—1. Scurabaus, beet- 
les.—2. Lucanus, stag-beetle.—3. Der- 
mestes,—4, Coccinella, lady-bird.—5. 
Curculio, weevil.—6. Lampyris, glow- 
worm.—7. Meloe, Spanish fly.—8. 
Staphylinus.—9. Forficula, ear-wig. 

ike other winged insects, all the 
beetles live for some time in the form 
of caterpillars, or grubs : 


See the proud giant of the beetle race ; 

What shining arms his polished limbs enchase | 
Like some stern warrior formidably bright 

His steely sides reflect a gleaming light : 

Onhis large forehead spreading horns he wears, 
And high in air the branching antlers bears : 
O’er many aes inch extends his wide domain, 

’ Andhis rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 
Barbanld. 


Tt is here worthy of remark, that 
the same animals, when mm the state of 
caterpillars, live in a different manner, 
and feed on substances of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those they consume 
after their transformation into flies, 
The caterpitlars of the garden-beetle, 
cockchafer, &c. lead a solitary life, 
under ground, and ccusume the roots 
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of plants. Those of others feed upon 
putrid earcases, every kind of flesh, 
dried skins, rotten wood, dung, and 
the small insects called pucerons, or 
vine-fretters. But after their transfor- 
mation into flies, many of the same 
animals, which formerly fed upon dung 
and putrid carcases, are nourished by 
the purest nectareous juices extracted 
from fruits and flowers. The crea- 
tures themselves, with regard to what 
may be termed individual animation, 
have suffered no alteration. But the 
fabric of their bodies, their igstruments 
of motion,and the organs by which they 
take their food, are materially changed. 
This change of structure, tho’ the ani- 
mals retain their identity, produces the 
greatest diversity in their manners, theit 
economy,and the powers of their bodies. 

The scarabaus melolontha, or com- 
mon chaffer, well known in this and 
other cuuntries, flies at dusk with a 
rash and noisome impulse ; lives upon 
the first budding leaves of the elm tree, 
and, when caught, is often tormented 
by children, who, placing a paper fixed 
with a pin at one of their legs, enjoy 
the cruel pleasure to see them turn 
round a piece of wood! It is a great 
pity, tbat in our earliest days we are 
not properly taught, that pleasure to 
one of the ereation should never be 
sought oul of the pain felt by another. 
There is a sort of barbarity in torment- 
ing animals, which is too often indul- 
ged io infants, and is generally the 
sad prognostic of a tyrannical dispo- 
sition, which grows and increases by 
decrees. Whoever thought that the 
boy, who, in the palace of the Casars, 
amused himself with the mmnocent pas- 
time of torturing common flies with a 
pin, would, when a many order his 
mother to death, and set fire to the im- 
perial town of Rome ? In these pue- 
rile trifles were concealed the dreadful 
stamina of the most execrable and most 
wanton cruelty, | 

Many caterpillars, previous to their 
transformation, live even in a different 
element. The ephemeron fly, when in 
the caterpillar state, lives no less than 
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three years in the water, and extracts 
itd nourishment from earth and clay. 
After transformation, this animal sel- 
dom exists longer than one day, during 
which myriads of eggs are deposited on 
the surface of the water. These eggs 
produce worms or caterpillars, and the 
game process gous perpetually rouod. 


See 


ORDER II.—HEMIPTERA. 


Some multipede, earth’s leafy verdure creep, 
Or on the pool's new mantling surface play, 
And rangea drop, as whales may range the sea : 
Or ply the rivulet with supple oars, 
And oft, amphibious, course the neighb'ring shores ; 
Or shelt’ring, quit the dank inclement sky, 
And condescend to lodge where princes lie ; 
There tread the ceiling, an inverted floor, 
And from its precipice depend secure : 
Or who nor creep, nor fly, nor walk, nor swim, 
But claim new motion with peculiar limb, 
Successive spring with quick elastic bound, 
And thus transported pass the refluent ground. 
Or who all native vehicles despise, 
And buoyed upon their own mventions rise ; 
Shoot forth the twine, their light aerie] guide, 
And, mounting o’er the distant zenith, ride. 
Brooke. 

Insects of the second order have 
four wings, but the upper pair, instead 
of being hard and horny, rather re- 
semble fine vellum. They cover the 
body horizontally, and do not meet in 
a direct line, forming a ridge or suture, 
aa in the beetle tribe. The whole of 
this order are furnished with a proboscis 
or trunk for extracting their food. 
The principal genera are :—1. Blatta, 
cock roach.—2. Gryllus, locust, grass- 
hopper.—3. Fulgora, lantern-fly.—4. 
Cimexr, bug, &c. 

The blutta, or cock-roach, is an ani- 
mal which avoids the light, and is par- 
ticularly fond of meal, bread, putrid 
bodies, and the roots of plants. It fre- 
quents baker’s shops and cellars, and 
flies the approach of danger with great 
swiftness. ‘The head of the mantis, or 
camel-cricket, appears, from its continu- 
al nodding motion, to be slightly attach- 
ed to the thorax. This insect is re- 
garded by the Africans as a sacred ani- 
mal ; because it frequently assumes a 
praying or supplicating posture, by 
resting on its hind feet, and elevating 
and folding the first pair—The gryllus 
comprehends a number of species, some 
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of which are called grasshoppers, others 
locusts, and otbers crickets. The cat- 
erpillars of the gryili have a great resem- 
blance to the perfect insects, and, in 
general, live under ground. Many of 
these insects feed upon the leaves of 
plants. Others, which live in hou-es, 
prefer bread, and every kind of farina- 
ceous substance.—The foreheads of 
several of the genus, called fudgora, 
or lantero-fly,* especially of those that 
inhabit China, and other hot climates, 
emita very lively sbioing light dunng 
the night, which often alarms those 
who are unacquainted with the cause 
of the appearance. To this insect 
Thomson alludes in his view of the 
torrid zone :— 

From Menam’s orient stream, that nightly shines 
With insect lamps. 


And Mrs. Barbauld :— 


Some shoot like living stars, athwart thenight, 
And seatter from their wings a vivid light, 

To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 

As thro’ the woods with cautious steps he moves. 


The caterpillars of some of the geaus 
called cicada, or flea-locust, discharge a 
kind of froth or saliva from the pores 
of the body, under which they con- 
ceal themselves from the rapacity of 
birds and other enemies.——The papa, 
or water scorpion, frequents stagnant 
waters, It lives chiefly on aquatic in- 
sects, and is exceedingly voracious.— 
Many species of the cimezx, or bug, 
feed upon the juices of plants, and 
others upon the blood of animals. 
Some of them are found in waters, 
and others frequent houses, among 


* THE FIRE FLY. 


When the Snn, with garish eye 

Like Pleasure spreads his splendoars bright, 
Then thy beams unheeded lie, 

Unseen thy pale, thy purer light, 

Firefly ! Firefly? 

But when the clouds dissolve in rain, 

And night enshrouds the world in gloom: | 
Like Hope, thou sparklest bright again, 

And deepest shades thy rays illume, 

Fire fly! Fire-fy! 

Thus Pleasure’s falsc and fickle light 
” Fades like dim Evening’s transient rays ; 
But virtue cheers Misfortunc’s night, 

As eheers the gioom thy radiant blaze, 

Fire-fly | Fire-fly ! 
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-bug, a pestiferous insect, which 
is too well known, and too generally 
diffused. The bugs differ from other 
insects by their softness; and most of 
them emit a very fetid smell._—The in- 
sect called aphis, or tree-louse, is very 
cominon, ‘There are a great many 
species, denominated from the trees and 
plants which they infest : they are vivi- 
Parous 19 summer, and Oviparous in 
autumn. Numbers of those called 
Vine-fretters are devoured by the ants, 
On account, it is supposed, of a sweet 
liquor with which their bodies are per- 
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which, though it wants wings, is the 
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petually moistened. The caterpillars 
of the chermes have six feet, and are - 
generally covered with a hairy or wool- 
ly substance. The winged insects 
leap or spring with great agility, and 
infest a number of different trees and 


‘plants: the females, by means of a 


tube at the termination of their bodies, 
insert their eggs under the surface of the 
leaves, and the worms, when hatched, 
give rise to those tubercles, or galls, 
with which the leaves of the ash, the fir, 
and other trees, are sometimes almost 
entirely covered. 


a 
BIOGRAPHY.—SIR JOSEPH BAN KS, 


OQ’ Monday morning,June 19,1820, 

_ &t 8 o'clock, died, at his bouse, 
Spring Grove, near Hounslow, the 
venerable President of the Royal Soci- 
ety, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
G.C. B. &c. &. &c. The loss to 
science by the demise of this excellent 
man and liberal patron will be long and 
severely felt, It will be recollected, 
that when it was determined to send 
Captain Caok on his first voyage round 
the globe, Sir Joseph Banks, then a 
young man, whose ardent mind glow- 
ed with a love of science and of ingen- 
10us enterprise, determined to accom- 
paoy him. His liberal spirit and gen- 
erous Curiosity were recarded with ad- 
miration, and every convenience from 
the Government was readily supplied to 
render the circumstances of the voyage 
as comfortable as possible. Far, how- 
ever, from soliciting any accommodas 
tion that might occasion expense to 
Goveroment, Mr. Banks was ready ta 
contribute largely out of his own pti- 
vate fortune towards the general pur- 
poses of the Expedition, He engaged 
as his Director io natural history dur- 
ing the voyage, and as the companion 
of his researches, Dr. Solander, of the 
the British Museum, a Swede by birth, 
and one of the most eminent pupils of 
Linuzus, whose scientific merits had 
been his chief recommendation to pa- 
tronage in England. He also took 
with him two draughtsmen, one to de- 


lineate views and figures, the other to 
paint subjects of natural history. A 
secretary and four servants formed the 
rest of his suite. He took: care to pro- 
vide likewise the necessary instruments 
for his intended observations, with con- 
veniences for preserving such specimens 
as he might collect of natural or arti- 
ficial objects, and with stores to be dis- 
tributed in the remote isles he was go- 
ing to visit, for the improvement of the 
condition of savage life. In the course 
of the voyage dangers were encounter- 
ed of no ordinary magnitude. .On the 
coast of Terra del Fuego in an excur- 
sion to view the natural productions of 
the country, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander had nearly perished in a storm 
of snow. After passing a night on 
land, amid the storm, they at last, and 
with much difficulty, made their way 
back to the beach, and were received 
on board the ship; but three of the 
persons who accompanied them were 
lost. Shortly after his return from 
this voyage, Sir Joseph, in company 
with his friend Dr. Solander, visited 
Iceland. A rich harvest of new 
knowledge and of spacimens compen- 
sated for the toils and expense of this 
scientific adventure. They afterwards” 
visited the Western Islands of Scot- 
land : and among other things worthy 
of notice, they discovered the columna 
stratification of the rocks surrounding 
the caves of Staffa; a phenomenon 
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till then unobserved by Naturalists, 
but was no sooner made known in a 
description by Sir J. Banks, than it be- 
came famous among men of science 
throughout Europe. In 1777, wheo 
Sir John Pringle retired from the Pres- 
dency of the Royal Society, Sir Jos- 
epb Banks was elected to fill the vacant 
chair; and never perhaps has it been 
filled with more honour to the individ- 
ual, or more advantage to the interests 
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of science. His time, his wealth, (which 
was @ princely fortune,) his influence, 
histalents, an incomparable library of 
science and art ; knowledge and judg- 
ment to advise ; affability to conciliate 
and encourage ; generosity to assist ; 
all in short of which he possessed, and 
it was all something either of goodaess 
or greatness, he made the patrimony of 
the studious and learned, not of his own 
country alone, but of the whole world. 


VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazimes, July 1820. 


NABBING A LION. 

rue people of Doomansansa, a 

town on the banks of the Gambia, 
suffered intolerable annoyance from the 
depredations of a fierce and enormous 
lion. Their forbearance being exhaus- 
ted, indubitable courage enkindled 
within the bosoms of men and boys, 
and even women, timid by nature, 
grew valiant in desperation; and mul. 
titudes, rushing from the peaceful surk, 
_ where they reared their little ones, urg- 
ed their spouses to oppose this cruel de- 
_ stroyer of their cattle, and offered all the 
assistance they could render, The 
men, embracing their wives, enjoined 
them to return, and collect the children 
atthe Bentang, halding themselves in 
readiness to defend the helpless babes, 
in case the monster should break away 
from their pursuit. Each man, armed 
with his best fowling-piece and choicest 
assingay, proceeded in search of the 
common enemy. They found him 
concealed in a thicket, and were so for- 
tunate as to wound bim in such a man- 
ner that, in attempting to spring upon 
his assailants, he fell down among the 
grass, and was unable to rise. Still, in 
his painful writhings, he manifested 
such signs of vigour, and his glaring 
eye-balls flashed with fire so tremen- 
dous, that the most intrepid warriors 
deemed it fool-hardy to approach him : 
yet, as some white men have done, 
they sought to conceal these precautions 
under a shew of heroism, and held a 
consultation concerning the means for 
taking their prize alive. This capture 
would furnish qa glorious evidence of 


their prowess ; they could cure the lion 
of bis wounds; they could tame him 
while convalescent, and turn their en- 
terprize to great pecuniary advantage 
by taking the animal to the coast, where 
he might be sold at a high price to the 
white traders. 

While all proposed one plan, ap- 
proved only by the speaker or a few 
partizans, an old warrior proffered what 
he affirmed must be an infallible device. 
This scheme was tostripa roof of 
its thatch, and. to carry the bamboo 
frame (the pieces of which are well se- 
cured by thongs), and to throw this 
cage over the lion. Ifin marching up 
to him he attempted to spring, they bad 
nothing to do but to drop the roof over 
themselves, and to fire at the monster 
through the rafters. This expedient 
was instantly adopted. As by magic, 
a hut was unroofed, and the lion-bunt- 
ers, each bearing a cocked fusil in one 
hand, and part of the bamboo fabric on 
his shoulder, undauntedly strided up to 
the panting beast. But when they 
came so near as to feel the air agitated 
by the lashing of his tail, and the fierce 
glances of his eyes darted upon them, 
they thought it prudentto provide for 
their own safety by covering their clo- 
sed ranks with the roof. The lion, re- 
stored to allthe strength of his elastic 
sinews, was unhappily too nimble for 
them: makinga sudden bound, he got 
into the midst of bis foes just as the 
roof was let down; and being caught 
in the same trap, the lion devoured 
them at full leisure, to the unspeakablo 
grief, dismay, and mortification of the 
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spectators. It is dangerous to tell this 
story at Doomansansa; for it has be- 
come a subject of derision in the neigh- 
bouring countries, among whom it is 
proverbial, that the Doomansansas are 
never content with killing the lion— 
they must seize him alive. 


FEMALE LOQUACITY. 

In the antient tenures of land in this 
country, it was one of the properties of 
a feud, that it could not be held by 
women, and the reason assigned is, 
“that the lord could not employ them 
in military duties, for which alone feuds 
were given ; for they could neither han- 
dle arms, which was the proper service 
of vassals, nor could a woman be ad- 
mitted into the counsels of the lord, 
since she could not keep a secret.”— 
‘‘Cum qua audit reticere nesciat.”— 
Crag. de Jure Feud, 48, 50. This 
impeachment of female taciturnity is, 
J imagine, much older than our feudal 
tenures, Indeed Crag. might have bor- 
rowed his reasons for their exclusion 
from Juvenal, who, in the sixth satire, 
furnishes him with both. 

* Quem prastare potest mulier galeate pudorem.”’ 
———* omnis 
Turba tacet, nec causidicus, nee preco loquaturs 
Altera nce malier.”—v, 437. 
COFFINS. 

Thomas Camberworth, knight of the 
diocese of Lincoln, by his last will, 
made in the year 1450, thus provides 
for his funeral ;—* Furst, I gyf my 
sawl to Gode, my Lord and my Re- 
demptur, and my wrechid body to be 
beryd in a chitte” (i. e, shrowd) “with- 
out any kyste” (i.e. coffin), “in the 
north yle of the parish kirke of Somere- 
thy,” &c—Ex Reg. Epise. Line. 
There is now preserved in the parish 
church of Whitwell, in Derbyshire, one 
of the vchicles in which bodies were 
carried to the place of interment before 
the use of coffins. 


DREAMING. 

Mr. Andrew Carmichael has pub- 
lished a very ingenious theory of dream- 
ing. He enumerates no less than seven 
different states of sleeping and waking— 
1. When the entire brain and nervous 
system are buried in sleep; then there 
is a total exemption from dreaming. 
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2. When some of the mental organs 
are awake, and all the senses are asleep; 
thea dreams occur, and seem to be real- 
ities, 3, When the above condition 
exists, and the nerves of voluntary mo- 
tion are also in a state of wakefulness ; 
then may occur the rare phenomenon 
of somnambulism. 4. When one of 
the senses is awake, with some of the 
meatal organs; then we may be con- 
scious, during our dream, of its illusory 
nature. 5. When come of the mental 
organs are asleep, and two or more sen~ 
ses awake; then wecan attend to ex- 
ternal impressions, and notice the grad- 
val departure of our slumbers. 6. 
When we are totally awake, and in full 
possession of all our faculties and pow- 
ers. 7. When under these circumstan- 
ces we are so occupied with mental op- 
erations as not to attend to the impres- 
sions of external objects; and then our 
reverie deludes us like a dream. 


POETIC FESTIVAL, 

The congress of Bards, which was to 
have taken place at Wrexham in 
August, is, io consequence of the cor- 
Onation, postponed to the second week 
in September. 

SHERBET. 

Ttit not generally known that this 
beverage, 80 often mentioned with praise 
in Arabic poetry, is neither more nor 
less than a decoction of oatmeal and su- 
gar, seasoned when cold with rose water. 


PRECIOUS STONES, 
A diamond said to be worth 20,000. 
and consequently one of the largest in 
the world, was among the spoils of the 
Peishwa, and is pow inthe East India 
Company’s treasury, to be sold for the 
benefit of the captors. It was brought 
to Englaod by the ship York, A block 
of amethyst, or rather a mass of ame- 
thysts, has been sent from Brazil to Cal- 
cutta. This extraordinary specimen is 
four feet in circumference, and weighs 
98 pounds. Itis in its rough state, 
aod consists of more than 50 irregular 
columns, smooth, transparent, purple 
and white, shooting up like crystals 
from a common matrix. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
This celebrated wine is indebted for 
its characteristic properties to the pres- 
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ence of carbonic acid. It produces 
rapid intoxication, in consequence of 
the alcohol, which is suspended in, or 
combined with, this gas, being thus ap- 
plied in a sudden and very divided 
state to a larger extent of nervous sur- 
face: for the same reason its effects 
are as transitory as it 13 suddeo. 


THR PRESENT EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 


The following anecdote serves to 
shew the Aigh wisdom of the emperor of 
Morocco. 

A Jew had ordered a French mer- 
chant to furnish him with a considera- 
ble quantity of black beaver hats, green 
shawls, and red silk stockings. When 
the articles were ready for delivery the 
Jew refused to receive them. Being 
brought before the Emperor, who, as 
it is well known, admioisters justice 
himself, he denied having given the 
order, and maintained that he did not 
even know the French merchant. ‘“* Have 
you any witnesses 2” said the Emperor 
tothe Frenchman. ‘ No.” “ So much 
the worse for you ; you should have 
taken care to have had witnesses :— 
you may retire.” The poor merchant, 
completely ruined, returned home in 
despair. He was, however, soon 
alarmed by a noise in the street; he 
ran to see what it was. A numerous 
multitude were following one of the 
Emperor’s officers, who was making 
the following proclamation at all the 
cross-roads :—"* Every Jew, who with- 
in four and twenty hours after this pro- 
clamation, shall be found in the streets 
without a black beaver hat on his 
head, a green shawl round his neck, 
and red silk stockings on his legs, shall 
be immediately seized, and conveyed 
to the first court of our palace, to be 
there florzed to death.” ‘The chil- 
dren of Israel all thronged to theFrench 
merchant, and before evening the arti- 
cles were purchased at any price he 
chose to demand for them. Afier this, 
who will presume to question the sover- 
eignty of the monarchs of Morocco. 

PICHEGRU. 

The following is another trait of jus- 
tice. When General Pichegru entered 
Maestricht, he experienced some diffi- 
culty in obtaining quarters for bis troops. 
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A merchant, who considered himself 
very patriotic, called on him and gave 
him a list of Orangists, who had sol- 

diers quartered on them, though not in 

sufficient numbers, in the opinion of 
this demagogue, who wished that the 
aristocrats should have their houses fil- 
led with troops, from the cellar to the 
garret. “Zam obliged to you for this 
information,” said Pichegru; “ and 
have they sent you any soldiers, citi- 

zen?” * Yes, general.” ‘ How ma- 
ny?” Four.” “That will do.” 
The merchant had no sooner returned 

home, than forty more soldiers arrived, 
and took possession of his house. He 

hastened back to the general to inform 

him that some mistake had taken place. 

* Ohno,” said Pichegru, “ I only re- 
moved my men from those vile Orang- | 
ists, who I knew would ill treat them, 

to place them in the house of a patriot 

like you, where I am sure. they will be 

received hospitably.” 

PHILOSOPHIC GIRL. 

The Italian journals mention that a 
young lady, only 13 years of age, nam - 
ed Maria Catherina Gherardi, a native 
of Serola, has maintained in public a se- 
ries of philosophic theses, in Latin. 

INGENIOUS AUTOMATON. 

A German journal asserts, that an ar- 
tist at Cemberg, in Prussia, has con- 
structed a watch which imitates the bu- 
nan voice, and answers questions in 
German and Polish ; besides execu- 
ting musical airs, 

SHERRY. 

The name sec, corruptly written sack, 
signifies dry ; the sec wine prepared at 
Xeres, in Spain, is called, according to 
our orthography, sherris, or sherry. 
In the manufacture of this wine, lime* 
is added to the grapes; acircumstance, 
observes Dr. Maccufiock apparently con- 
ducive toits well-known dry quality,aod 
which propably acts by neutralizing a 
portion of malice, or tartaric acid. 

ATMOSPHFRIC PHRNOMENA. 
‘The most striking difference in the 


results of the atmospheric phenomena, 


* The sack of Shakspcare was probably « sa 
conjecture which reevcives additional streng.b from 
the follawing passage :—“ Falstaff. Yuu rogue, 


here’s ime in this sack too: there is nothing but rogue. 
ry to befvund in villainous man: yet a ouward it 
worse than a cup of sack with lime init: a villain 
ous coward !° : : 
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for the last two years, is in the number 
of meteors (some of them of a large 
size): of 121, no less than 95 appear- 
ed in the evenings of July, August, and 
September, the three hottest. months in 
the last year. It may, therefore, he 
inferred, that they are generated by 
heat ia an atmosphere highly charged 
with electric matter. 
NAUTICAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We congratulate the public on the 
application of a simple mechanical ap- 
paratus to impel boats, instead of oars. 
_Atconsists of the machinery of steam- 

vessels, but the moving power is the 
haod applied to a windlass, Boats 
Were first used on this principle with 
success on Whit-Monday, between 
London and Greenwich. ‘The labour 
is much less than that of Oars, and the 
impulse of the boat through the water 
much increased in swiftness, 


LADY MORGAN. 
_Among the numerous Travellers who have 
visited Italy since the restoration, we have 
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reason to believe that no one has been admit- 
ted so unreservedly to inspect the interior af 
its social and political machinery, as Lady 
Morgan; her amosing delincations of France 
having procured for her a more complete in- 
timacy and confidence abroad, than have 
heen enjoyed by other Travellers. It is 
therefore with much satisfaction that we no- 
tice the announcement of a work, which 
will contain the observations collected by 
this distinguished Lad during her two yeais 
absence from England. 
TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. 

A gardener at Glasgow practises a 
mode of destroying cuterpillars, which 
he discovered by accident. A piece of 
woollen rag had been blown by the 
wind into a current bush, and when ta- 
ken out was found covered by these 
leaf-devouring insects. He immediate- 
ly placed peices of woollen cloth in ev- 
ery bush in his garden, and found next 
day that the caterpillars had universal- 
ly taken to them for shelter. In this 
way he destroys many thousands every 


morning. 


POETRY. 
—— 


A SONNET, 


From the Third Chapter of Habakkuk. 


FROM Teman’s height the Lord the right’ous came: 
From Param’s mount appcar’d the vision dread : 
His beaming glories o’er the Heav’n were spread, 
And Earth was fill’d with high Jehovah’s fame. 
His brightness dazzled as the lightning-flame, 
While burning coals beneath his feet were shed ; 
He gaz’d,and lo! the parting nations fled : 

He stood, and measur'd Earth’s affrighted frame. 
The mountains saw, and trembled at thy nod ; 
The deep receded from th’ appalling sight : 

At thy superior blaze, thy fearful God ; 

‘The sum, the moon, withdrew their fainting light : 
O’er paths of fire thy flaming arrows trod, 

And, as the morning, beam’d thy falebion bright ! 


REET eeesy » 
TO AUTUMN, 


By John Keats. 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thateh-eves run; 
To bend with apples the mvss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
Witha sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never ceate, 


For ae has o’er-brimm‘d their clammy 
cells, 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting carciess on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnow ing wind ; 
Or ona half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 


\ And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 


Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cyder-press, with pasient look, 
Thou watchest the last cozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ° 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the sot't-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosey hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the smal] goats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dics : 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft: 

And gathering ewallows twitter in the skies 
—_— ¢ 
THE KITTEN, 
By Joanna Baillie, 
WANTON drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, . 
When drawn the evening fire about, 
Sit aged Crone and thoughtless Loue, 
And ehild upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool; 
And Maid whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As briche the blazing faggot glows, 
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Who, bending to the friendly light, 
Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 

Thus circled round with merry taces. 
Backward coil’d and crouching low, 

With glaring eye-balls watch thy foe, 

The housew ife’s spindle whirling round, 

Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 

Itsshadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the fate, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

Asoft beyond thy curving side 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Till from thy centre starting far, 

Thou sidelonyg rear’st with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry, 

Like Madam in her tantrums high : 
Though ne’er a Madam of them all, 

. Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger's gaze. 

Duth power in measured verses dwell, 
All thy vagaries wild tote]? 
Ah no ! the start, the fet, the beand, 
The giddy ecamper reund and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset, 

(Permitted by the modern Muse 
Expression technica! to use,) 

These mock the deftest rhymester’s ekill, 
But poor in art, though rich in will. 
The featest tumbler, stage-bedight, 
To thee is buta clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 

For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud ; 
But, stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, toe, thy feats repay ; 

For then beneath some urchin’s hand, 

With modest pride thou tak’st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 

Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 

Aad loudly sings thy busy pur; 

As timing well the equal sound, 

‘Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 

And all their harmless claws disclose, 


Like prickies of an early rose : 


While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 
But, not alone by cottage fire 

Do rustics rade thy feats admire ; 

The learned sage, whose thoughts explere 
The widest range of human love, 
Or, with unfettered faney, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow chair, 
Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his slipper’d toe. 
The widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still but cheérless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 
And rarely turns a lettered pare ; 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork or paper ball, 


Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 

The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 

But lets thee have thy wayward will, 

Perplexing oft her sober skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 

In lonely tower or prison pent, 

Reviews the wit of former days, 

And loathe the world and all ts ways ; 

What time the lamp’s unsteady gicam 

Doth rouse him from his moody drean, 

Feels as thou gambol’st round his erat, 

His heart with pride less fiercety beat, 

And smiles, a link iw thee to find 

‘That joins him still to living kind. 
Whence hast thoa then, thou witless pusa, 

The magic power to charm us thus ? 

Is it, that in thy giaring eye, 

And rapid movements, we desery, 

While we at ease secure from ill, 

The chimney corner snugly fill, 

A lion, darting on the prey, ° 

A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 

Or, is it that in thee we trace, 

With all thy varied wanton grace, 

An emblem view’é with kindred eye, 

Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 

Ah! many a ightly-eportive child, 

Who hath, like thee. our wits beguil’d, 

‘bo dull and sober manhood grown, 

With st-ange recoil our hearts dwown. 

Even 60, poor Kit! must thou endure, 

When thou becom’st a cat demure, 

Fall many a cuff and angry word, 

Chid roughly from the tempting board. 

And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

* So oft our favoured playmate been, 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoil’d thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem’d by housewife fat, 

A comely, carefal, mousing cat ; 
Whose dish is for the public good, 
Replenish’d oft with sav’ry foad. 

Nor when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or danghill cast, 
But gently borne on good man’s spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children show, with glist’ning eyes, 
The place where poor eld Pussy lis. 


=== 


SPANISH AIR.* 
By Thomas Moore, Erg. 


* A temple to Friendship,’ said Laura, enchanted, 
~ © Tl build im this garden, the thought is divine !" 
Her temple was built, and she only now wanted 

_ An image of Friendship to place on the shrine. 
She flew to a sculptor whe set down before her, 


A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent ; 


But so cold and so dull that the youthful adorer 


Saw plainly this was not the Friendship she meant. 


*O never!’ she cried, ‘ could I think of enchrining 


An image whose looks are 80 joyless and dim ; 


But yon little god upon roses reclining, 


We'll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship of hin.’ 


So the bargain was struck, with the litcle God laden 


She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove. 


*Farewel,'said the sculptor, ‘you're not the first maiden 
Who came bat forFriendship and took away Lore!" 


quem ¢ + ee ee ee 


° From Popular Netienel Airs, just published. 


